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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  real  caufes  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  political  events  are  never  known  till  a 

% 

confiderable  period  after  they  have  happened  $  but 
it  is  a  remark,  of  the  truth  of  which,  fince  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  and  fince  the  fources  of  public 
information  have  been  fo  wonderfully  augmented, 
we  might  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt :  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  at  a  time  when  every 
tranfadtion  of  importance  is  committed  to  writing, 
and  by  fome  medium  or  other  (it  might  be  imagin¬ 
ed)  would  find  its  way  to  the  prefs,  a  political  fe- 
cret  fhould  be  kept  even  for  a  month. 

Notwithftanding  this,  whoever  has  formed  his 
opinions  of  political  affairs  from  the  information 
contained  in  newfpapers,  and  other  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  perufe  this 
volume,  that  he  reads  a  hiftory  which  is,  in  all  its 
moft  effential  parts,  entirely  new.  He  has  heard 
of  the  names  of  ftatefmen  and  generals,  the 
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names  of  the  places  where  they  have  been  engaged, 
but  he  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  intrigues,  the 
factions,  the  projects,  and  the  motives  which  have 
produced  the  events  of  the  yearl  799 • 

We  fliall  not  anticipate  the  prominent  parts  of 

j  i  ■.  '  •  ■  '  t 

the  following  narrative ;  we  fhall  not  deftroy  the 
reader’s  entertainment  by  a  premature  develope- 
ment ; — he  will  meet  with  matter  which  is  not 
only  new,  but  extraordinary,— and,  from  the 
iources  from  which  we  have  derived  our  informa- 
tion,  we  can  only  fay,  that  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Though  from  principle  we  are  enemies  to  war 
on  every  pretence,  yet,  as  far  as  accuracy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  defirous  of  obtaining  the  fuff rage  of 
military  men.  We  cannot  but  flatter  ourfelves 
that  the  detail  of  the  late  important  campaign  is 
more  complete  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  appear¬ 
ed  upon  the  fubjesft,  and  that  it  is  indeed  fuch  that; 
not  only  the  politician  may  read  it  for  entertain- 
ment,  but  that  the  foldier  may  ftudy  it  for  ip- 
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KNOWLEDGE,  LEARNING/ 

AND  TASTE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

During  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  1 

PART  III. 


FOR  the  general  charafter  of  the  age  of  Charles,  we 
muft  refer  to  the  introduction  to  our  firft  part.  It 
was  an  age  in  which  genius  burft  forth  without  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  philofophy  revived  without  patronage.  It 
was  the  age  of  profligacy,  atheifm,  and  bad  talte.  The 
hiftorian  had  little  to  record  but  faction  and  injuftice  ; 
and  the  poet,  if  he  painted  from  nature,  had  nothing  to 
celebrate  but  fcenes  which  were  adapted  only  to  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  a  Petronius.  The  really  eminent  in  this  period, 
were  a  few  individuals,  who  rofe  fuperior  to  the  corrupt 
morals,  and  illiberal  fentiments  of  the  times. 

Of  the  illuftrious  Clarendon  mention  has  already  been 
made,  in  treating  of  the  political  character  ot  the  times ; 
but  he  is  now  better  known  by  his  merits  as  an  hiftorian 
than  as  a  ftatefman,  though  his  integrity  and  wifdom 
were  equally  eminent  in  both.  He  had  attended  the 
king  in  h  is  exile,  who  appointed  him  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  and  firft  miniiler  of  Rate,  with  the  univerfal 

appro- 
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approbation  of  bis  people.  Whilft  Charles  was  dire&ed 
by  him,  bis  conduct  was  diftinguiftied  by  lenity  and  mo¬ 
deration  ;  be  declined  being  the  judge  of  his  own  or  of 
his  father’s  wrongs;  the  army  that  had  fo  Jong  go¬ 
verned  the  nation  was  difbanded  ;  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England  were  reftored  ;  and,  whilft  he 
uniformly  preferved  an  air  of  neutrality  which  removed 
prejudices,  his  whole  behaviour  was  well  calculated  to 
fupport  and  increafe  popularity. 

But  the  virtue  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubhorn  a  na¬ 
ture  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  had  he;  been  content 
to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  might  have  been  more  a 
monarch  than  his  king;  but  he  not  only  confidered  it  his 
duty  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  but 
the  cenfor  of  the  vice  and  immorality  of  the  court. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  fuch  a' man  fhould  have 
been  obnoxious  to  the  courtiers:  his  manners  alone  im- 
prefted  them  with  awe  ;  his  life  was  a  reproach  to  them; 
and  he  preferred  being  a  victim  himfelf,  rather  than  abet, 
under  whatever  landfion,  the  infamous  pleafures  of  his 
royal  m after. 

No  circumftance  is  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  more 
to  his  downfal  than  his  having  prevented  Charles  from 
repudiating  his  queen  to  marry  Mrs.  Stuart,  for  whom 
the  king  had  conceived  a  path  op  equally  violent,  and  more 
conftant  than  the  generality  of  his  attachments  were.- — 
Clarendon  was  the  means  of  a  private  marriage  taking 
place  between  that  lady  and  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

I  dishonourable  conduft  Charlesnever could  forgive ;  but 
he  waited  tor  fome  better  pretence  to  remove  him;  and  an 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  Charles  had  declared 
war  againft  the  Dutch,  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  fup- 
p:y  for  his  amuiem'ents,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  was  to  go  through  his  hands.  The  war  termi¬ 
nated 
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nated  fo  far  unfuccefsfully,  that  this  end  was  defeated,  and 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Breda,  which  was  then  conliuered 
as  inglorious,  though  the  colony  of  New  York  was  ceded 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Englifh,  and  continued  a  tnoft  valu¬ 
able  acquifition  till  the  prefent  time.  v 

But  this  was  the  fignal  of  Clarendon’s  overthrow:  he 
had  advifed  the  peace,  and  it  was  called  djfgraceful  to  the 
nation.  The  king  readily  gave  him  up  to  the  refentment 
of  the  parliament ;  a  charge  was  opened  again  ft  him,  con- 
ftihfip'  of  vulgar  rumours,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
proved  ;  indeed  the  profecution  ended  greatly  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  but  his  enemies  advanced  confiderably  in  their  de- 
iigns,  by  throwing  upon  him  the  confequences  of  their 
own  mifcon-duft.  Thefe  calumnies  rendered  him  lefs 
popular  amongft  the  people,  and  in  the  end  achieved  his 
ruin.  -  '  ' 

He  was  removed  from  his  poft  of  chancellor  1667,  and 
impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  treafon 
finding  the  popular  torrent  united  to  the  violence  of 
power  running  againft  him,  he  withdrew  to T  ranee.  The 
legiflative  patted  a  bill  of  incapacity  and  baniihment, 
whilft  he  continued  to  refide  there,  employing  his  leifure 
in  reducing  his  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  War  into  form,  for 
which  he  had  before  collected  the  materials, 

fde  died  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1673. 

Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
a  nobleman  of  unblemifhed  virtue,  an  incorruptible  judge, 
and  an  able  minifter but  his  reward  is  with  the  Molt 
High  ! 

Clarendon,  as  a  writer,  poffefied  all  that  knowledge  of 
his  fubject,  all  that  ftrength  of  head  and  integrity  of  heart, 
which  are  elfential  to  a  good  hiftorian  :  he  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  partiality,  but  this  proceeded  from  an  amiable, 
perhaps  an  invincible  caufe — the  fervour  of  Royalty. 
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His  ftyle  is  prolix,  clogged  with  parenthefis  ;  but  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  a  great  matter  in  criticifm  *  “  to  be 
the  effufion  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and  defirous 
of  imparting  them ;  and  therefore  always  accumulating 
words,  and  involving  oneclaufe  and  fentence  in  another.” 

There  is  in  his  negligence  a  rude  and  inartificial  ma- 
jetty,  which,  without  the  nicety  of  laboured  elegance, 
fwells  the  mind  by  its  plenitude  and  diffufion.  His  nar¬ 
rative  is  not,  perhaps,  fufficiently  rapid,  being  hopped 
too  frequently  by  particularities;  which,  though  they 
might  (trike  the  author,  who  was  prefent  at  the  tranfac- 
tions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention  of  potterity; 
but  his  ignorance,  or  carelefsnefs,  of  the  art  of  writing 
are  amply  compenfated  by  his  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  policy,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  maxims,  the  juttnefs  of  his 
reafonings,  and  the  variety,  diftinchiefs,  and  (Length  of 
his  characters, 

Btilttrode  Whitelocke,  the  memorialift,  deferves  a  di- 
fting'uilhed  place  amongft  the  writers  ofEnglifh  hiftory.  He 
had  a  great  (hare  in  thofe  tranfadtionsof  which  he  has  given  us 
an  account,  and,  as  an  impartial  narrator,  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  Clarendon  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  cool  head  ;  and 
though  zealous  in  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufed,  was  rarely 
miffed  by  his  affections,  and  never  known  to  be  tranfported 
to  bigotry.  The  editor  of  his  memorials  of  the  EngliOi 
affairs  obferves  ci  that  he  fometimes  writes  up  to  the  dignity 
of  an  hiftorian,  and  elfewhere  is  content  to  fet  down  oc¬ 
currences  diary-wife,  never  intending  this  for  a  book  in 
print,  but  merely  for  his  own  memory  and  ufe ;  yet  fuch 
was  his  relation  to  the  public,  fo  eminent  his  ttation,  and 
lb  much  was  he  on  the  ftage  during  all  the  time  of  the 
a£lion,  that  the  particulars  of  his  diary  go  very  far  to¬ 
wards  a  complete  hiftory  of  his  times.  Ele  not  only 
ferved  the  ftate  in  feveral  ftations  and  places  of  truft  of 
the  higheft  importance,  acquitting  himfelf  with  great  re¬ 
putation,  but  likewife  converfed  with  books  and  ac¬ 
quired  large  treafures  of  knowledge  and  contemplations. 

Like 
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Like  Portius  Ctefar,  defcribed  by  Nepos,  he  was  c  Rei- 
publics  peritus,  et  jurisconfultus,  et  magnus  imperator, 
et  cupidiffimus  liierarum  nor  was  the  felicity  of  his 
pen  lefs  confiderable  than  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  lefs 
ferviceable  to  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufed.” 

Clarendon  has  left  this  teftimony  of  his  merit :  cc  White- 
locke  was  a  man  of  eminent  parts  and  great  learning  out 
of  his  profeffion,  and  fmgular  reputation  in  it:  if  he 
fwerved  from  his  allegiance,  it  was  with  lefs  rancour  and 
malice  than  other  men  ;  he  never  led  but  followed,  and 
was  rather  carried  away  with  the  torrent  than  fwam  with 
the  dream. ”  Whitelocke  wrote  memorials  of  the  Englifh 
affairs  from  the  fuppofed  expedition  of  Brute  to  this  ifle, 
to  the  end  of  James  the  I.  publifhed  with  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  by  William  Pen.  He  died  in  1675. 

The  character  of  Edmund  Ludlow  is  feen  in  the  fuileft 
light,  by  contrafting  him  with  his  antagonift,  Cromwell  ; 
fince,  if  we  except  their  valour,  in  which  they  were  equal, 
there  could  not  exift  two  more  different  men. 

Ludlow  was  fincerely  and  fieadilv  a  republican;  Crom¬ 
well  not  attached  to  any  kind  of  government,  and  leafr  of 
all  perhaps  to  that.  Ludlow  fpoke  his  mind  plainly,  and  was 
never  taken  for  any  other  than  what  he  profeffed  hiinfelf  to 
be.  Cromwell  valued  himfelf  on  acting  a  part,  or  rather 
feverai  parts  well ;  and  when  he  performed  that  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth’s  man,  he  performed  it  fb  admirably,  that  though 
Ludlow  knew  him  to  be  a  hypocrite,  he  thought  he  had 
now  thrown  off  the  mafk.  Ludlow  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  parliament,  and  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  their 
orders,  efpecially  afeer  it  was  reduced  to  the  rump.  Crom¬ 
well  never  undertook  any  bufinefs  for  them  but  with  a  view 
to  his  own  intereft. 

The  Memqirs  of  Ludlow  were  publifhed  after  his  death* 
at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland;  and  for 
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plainnefs  and  candour,  integrity  and  fpirit,  few  writings  of 
the  kind  can  be  compared  with  them.  It  remains  a  ftain 
to  this  hour  on  the  character  of  the  whig  parliament,  in 
the  reign  of  William,  that  when  Ludlow,  depreffed  with 
years  and  with  perfecution,  wifhed  torevifit  his  native  land, 
at  a  period  when  he  expelled  to  fee  the  caufe  of  liberty 
triumphant,  and  the  conftitution  reffored  (as  in  fa£!  it  was), 
the  parliament,  led  rather  by  faction  than  influenced  by 
patriodfm  and  juftice,  refufed  him  an  afylum.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  the  man  who  had  obtained  poffeffion  of  Lud¬ 
low's  efiate,  had  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  move  the 
refolution  in  the  commons  again!!  reverfmg  his  outlawry. 

i  -  •  '  '  ’  l  ■ 

Algernon  Sidney  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  politician 
than  as  an  hiftorian  ;  though  it  is  not  even  certain  that  his 
Treatife  of  Government  was  ever  meant  for  the  public  eye. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  fpecuiative  politicians  who  amufe 
themfdves  with  theories,  which  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  will  never  admit  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  Early 
difgufled  with  the  abufes  of  regal  power,  he  was  as  zealous  a 
republican  on  principle  as  others  were  from  animofity  and 
fa&ion.  As  Sidney  had  taken  a  difiinguilhed  part  on  the 
republican  fide,  he  did  not  accept  of  the  general  ad!  of  in¬ 
demnity  after  the  reft  oration,  but  received  a  particular 
pardon  from  the  perfidious  Charles.  After  this  he  was 
implicated  in  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  the  very  exiftence  of 
which  feems,  upon  good  authority,  to  be  now  denied.  In 
November  1-683,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  pack'd 
jury  and  an  infamous  judge ;  only  one  witnefs  appeared 
again!!  him,  but  his  papers  On  Government  were  deemed 
equivalent  to  another  :  in  thefe  he  had  affected,  that  power 
is  delegated  from  the  people,  to  the  prince,  and  that  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  them  for  the  abufe  of  it.  This  was  not  only  con- 
hdcred  as  treafon,  but  blafphemy  again!!  the  vicegerents  of 
the  great  governor  of  the  world.  He  was  executed,  to  the 
difgrace  or  the  nation,  on  the  7th  of  December  1683. 

To  the  memory  of  Sidney,  as  well  as  of  his  fellow 
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iartyr,  Lord  Ruffell,  juftice  was  rendered,  though  too, 
ite,  at  that  mo  ft  brilliant  period  of  Englifh  hiftory,  the 
rft  year  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the  attainder  was 
overfed  by  the  parliament,  with  fcarcely  a  diffentient  voice, 
lume,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  impartiality,  has  la¬ 
boured  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot ;  but 
whoever  relies  upon  Hume  as  an  hiftorian  will  find  him- 
df  as  much  milled  in  his  politics  as  in  his,  religion.  He 
vrites  with  that  regard  to  truth  which  may  be  expe&ed 
rom  an  atheift,  and  with  that  accuracy  which'  is  to  be 
ooked  for  in  an  author  whofe  only  God  was  gain. 

With  his  ufual  veracity,  Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented 
Jidney  as  a  deift,  at  leaft,  if  not  an  atheift,  becaufe  he 
lid  not  attend  the  public  worfhip  of  any  left  of  Chrif- 
ians.  Why  did  not  this  corred  hiftorian  affix  the  fame 
tigma  upon  Milton  ?  The  fact  is,  the  religious  tenets  of 
Sidney  had  feme  affinity  with  thofe  of  the  quietifts,  or 
he  quakers,  He  confidered  religion  as  a  divine  philofo- 
ahy,  which  exifted  only  in  the  mind  and  fpirit,  and  had 
io  connection  with  external  obfervances — a  pure  and 
ample  communication  between  God  and  our  own  fouls. 
Thus  he  was  more  of  a  vifionary  and  enthufiaft  than  an 
infidel.  In  his  private  character,  he  was  a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage  and  of  almoft  invincible  obftinacy.  The 
ftrange  cajumny  of  modern  times,  therefore,  which  re- 
prefents  him  as  the  penfioner  and  tool  of  France,  meets  a 
full  confutation  in  the  confideration  of  the  greateft  ble¬ 
nt  ifh  in  his  character.  From  his  undeferved  fate,  his 
writings  have  had  more  popularity  than  they  perhaps  de¬ 
fer  ve.  Dlt  h  as  been  faid,  that  they  may  be  efteemed  an 
ample  compenfation  for  Cicero’s  fix  books  “  De  Repub¬ 
lican  which  are  loft.  Of  the  truth  of  this  eftimate  it  is 
tot  eafy  to  form  an  opinion,  as  the  comparifon  is  not 
within  our  reach.  From  the  beft  treatife  on  government, 
all  that  can  be  learned  are  a  few  maxims,  which,  on  par¬ 
ticular  occafions,  the  ftatefman  or  legiilator  may  reduce  to. 
practice ;  but  a  perfect  theory  on  this  fubjed  we  expert 
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as  little  to  fee  as  a  perfect  government  itfelf.  So  much 
will  depend  upon  national  character,  upon  times  and  cir- 
cumftances,  .that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  form 
can  be  prefcribed  to  fuit  every  nation  on  every  occafion ; 
and  after  all,  the  prefervation’of  liberty  will  depend  more 
upon  the  fpirit,  the  morals,  the  character  of  a  people, 
than  on  the  form  of  its  government.  Rome  was  enflaved 
while  the  republican  form  was  ftri£tJy  obferved ;  while 
Britain,  under  a  monarchy,  has  enjoyed  as  much  liberty 
as  human  nature,  perhaps,  is  capable  of  enjoying.  While 
we  fay  this,  it  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  Sidney  was  a 
man  of  great  reading  and  of  ftrong  fcnfe ;  and  perhaps  no 
man  ever  thought  more  intenfely  upon  the  fcience  of  go¬ 
vernment,  or  poffefled  better  opportunities  for  collecting 
information  on  the  fubjedt. 

Shaftefbury,  though  a  politician,  is  rather  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  orator  and  a  ftatefman  than  as  an  author, 
as  fcarcely  any  thing  of  his  'is  extant  but  his  fpeeches  in 
parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  long  parliament, 
and  had  great  influence  with  the  prefbyterians :  he  had 
been  a  favourite  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  had  a 
confiderable  hand  in  the  reftoration.  His  paflions  were 
violent,  his  principles  flexible,  his  talents  univerfal ;  and, 
whilft  he  changed  his  party  as  fuited  his  intereft  or  am¬ 
bition,  he  never  was  accufed  of  betraying  his  friends. 
When  we  confider  him  fitting  in  the  higheft  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom,  explaining  the  laws,  dete&ing  frauds,  ex¬ 
erting  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  on  the  fide  of  juf¬ 
tice,  we  admire  the  able  lawyer,  the  irreflftible  orator, 
the  upright  judge  ;  but  when  he  enters  into  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  meafures  of  the  cabal ,  proftitutes  his  eloquence  to 
enflave  his  country,  and  becomes  the  factious  leader, 
the  popular  incendiary,  we  regard  him  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  deteftation  and  regret.  After  a  life  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  viciflitudes,  he  died  in  Holland,  in  a  kind  of  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  in  1682.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  (as 
well  as  Maynard,  we  think,  and  chief  juftice  Hales)  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  committee  for  revifmg  the  laws,  under  the 
protedorlhip  of  Cromwell,  whom  Mr.'  Hume,  with  his 
accuftomed  accuracy,  brands  as  a  collection  of  ignorant 
blockheads,  who  were  for  fetting  afide  the  whoie  body  of 
Eno-lifli  law,  and  fubftituting  the  Jewilh  law  in  its  Read. 

Hobbes  we  have  confidered  as  a  metaphyfician,  but  he 
Was  alfo  a  political  writer.  He  unquestionably  poffeiTed 
much  learning,  more  thinking,  and  not  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.  His  ftyle  is  incomparably  better 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and,  for  its  {Length  and  purity,  was  fcarcely  equalled  hi 
the  fucceeding.  He  was  for  finking  out  new  paths  in 
faience,  in  government,  and  in  religion ;  but  as  bis 
ethics  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals, 
fo  have  his  politics  to  deftroy  the  liberty  of  every  human 
creature.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  fceptic  in  religion,  and 
a  dogmatift  in  philofophy;  but,  in  fa£t,  he  was  a  dog- 
matift  in  both.  The  principles  of  his  Leviathan  are  as 
little  founded  in  moral  or  evangelical  truth  as  his  plan 
for  fquaring  the  circle  in  mathematical  demonftration. 

In  tranflation  he  has  done  as  much  juftice  to  Thucy¬ 
dides  as  injury  to  Homer;  but  be  confidered  himfelf 
born  for  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  footfteps  of 
his  predeceflors.  His  book  on  Human  Nature  is  efteem- 
cd  the  beft  of  bis  works.  He  died  in  1675. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

State  of  Politics  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1 798.  The  Meeting  of  Par* 
liament.  His  Majeftfs  Speech.  Addrtfs— Debate  on  the  Addrefs  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords— In  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Houfe  of  Commons  occupied 
on  a  new  Meafure  of  Finance.  Mr.  Tierneys  Motion  in  Favour  of  Peace 
negatived.  Bill  for  continuing  the  Sufpenfon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad-** 
Debates  on  that  Meafure  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons*-In  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 

AMIDST  the  various  calami-  a  monopoly  of  almoft  the  whole 
ties  in  which  the  prefentde-  commerce  of  the  univerfe;  and 
fperate  and  difaftrous  conteft  has  in-  while  our  expenditure  has  been  in. 
volved  the  European  world,  it  has  creafing  in  an  enormous  and  alarm- 
been  happv  for  this  country  that  ing  degree,  our  means  have  had 
our  Ioffes '  and  misfortunes  have  almoft  a  proportionate  augment 
been  chiefly  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  tation.  f  /  . 

While  immenfe  traas  of  territory  Leaving  for  the  prefent  a  dilqui* 
are  laid  wafte  ;  while  provinces  are  fition,  the  importance  of  which  we 
defolated,  and  the  path  of  the  de-  do  no:  mean  to  deny,  that  which 
ftroyer  marked  only  by  (laughter  would  afcertain  the  probable  per* 
and  by  blood,  our  infular  fituation  manenceof  thofe  means,— let  it  lut- 
has fortunately  prote&ed  usfromwit-  flee  at  prefent  to  remark,  that  to 
neffing  thefe  diftrefsful  feenes:  the  this  date  of  things  we  are  in  no 
-part  which  wre  have  taken  in  the  fmall  degree  indebted  for  that  in* 
conteft  has  been  chiefly  in  that  ternal  tranquillity,  and  that  union 
which  has  been  emphatically  term*-  of  fentiment,which  have  been  iat- 
ed  our  own  element,— and  there  we  terly  fo  confpicuous.  To  this  may- 
have  been,  as  might  be  expetfed,  be  added,  that  horror  of  revolution, 
almoft  uniformly  fuccefsfui.  From  which  the  conduit  of  the  French, 
this  circum dance  even  the  pecu-  in  the  different  ftages  of  theirs,  has 
niarv  embarraffments,  which  the  fojuftlyinlpired.  Thus,  even  men 
war  has  created,  have  been  lefs  felt  wrho  may  not  totally  approve  o  t  e 
than  might  have  been  apprehended,  conduct  of  adminiftration,  are  ^ 
Owi  n^val  fuperiority  has  given  ns  corns  ftiU  more  firmly  rivefce  Jo 
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the  Britifll  Conftitution,  which  can 
alone  fecure  to  them  the  bleffings 
they  at  prefent  enjoy  ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  fentiment  nearly  uni- 

# 

verfah.even  amon£  tnofe  who  moft 
warmly  difapprove  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration,  that  if  they  cannot 
be  conftitutionally  removed,  it  is 
better  (whatever  may  be  their  ta¬ 
lents  or  their  conduct)  that  they, 
fhonld  be  continued  in  office.  Ex- 
•ample  has  taught  them,  that  it  is 
unfafe  to  depart  on  any  occalion 
from  the  maxims  which  the  wifdom 
©f  their  anceftors  have  eftablifhed  ; 
and  that  it  is  wifer,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  to  bear  thofe  iils  we 
have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.” 

The  refult,  indeed,  of  every  in¬ 
novation  on  an  eftabiiflied  govern¬ 
ment,  is  evidently  (from  the  exam¬ 
ple  before  ns)  uncertain,  while  the 
evils  attending  the  change  are  cer¬ 
tain  and  manifeft.  But  if  that  efta¬ 
blifhed  conftitution  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  a  good  one  in  a 
general  view,  to  hazard  its  exiflence 
in  the  hope  of  practically  amending 
it  would  be  infanity  in  the  extreme. 
This  has  ever  been  our  fentiment; 
and  from  ,  the  firft  opening  of  the 
Trench  revolution  we  have  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  the  fituation  of  France  and 
England  admitted  of  no  conoparifon 
whatever*.  France  was  led  by  a 
chain  of  circumftances, unlike  every 
thing  that  has  exifted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  a  change  of  government 
In  England  there  was  no  caufe  or 
x  motive  to  induce  fuch  an  event. 
France  had  no  conftitution,  and 
.her  government  was  univerfallv 
acknowledged  to  be  vicious  in  the 
extreme: — England,  has  made  the 
peaceful  experiment  of  her  confti- 
tution  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
found  the  profperity,  freedom,  and 
happinefs  of  the  people, the  glorious 
refult.  When  the  people  of  Trance, 

*  See  the  Preface  to  c 


therefore,  effeded  a  change  in  the!? 
government,  even  while  that  change 
promifed  to  achieve  fomething  fot* 
the  amelioration  of  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  example  was  contempla-, 
ted  in  England  with  curiofity  in-* 
deed,  but  with  little  of  the  ardour 
of  imitation.  A  few  theorifts,  fond 
of  novelty  and  fpeculation,  were  de- 
firousof  recommending  the  conduCt 
of  the  French  as  an  objedt  of  emula¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  harangues  were 
heard  with  a  frigid  fcepticifm  by 
the  mafs  of  the  people  ;•  while  fome 
who  thought  more  deeply  on  the 
fubjeft  forefaw,  that  to  form  a 
perfeft  conftitution  was  not  an  eafy 
talk, — and  that  if  it  were,afyftem  of 
morality  without  religion,  and  of 
politics  without  a  government,  were 
not  the  means  of  effecling  it.  The 
calamities  which  our  neighbours 
have  experienced  decided  the  dift 
pute  ;  the  abettors  of  French  prin¬ 
ciples  in  this  country  werefoon  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  fmali  compafs  in¬ 
deed,  and,  within  the  circle  of  our 
knowledge  at  this  hour, we  can  fafe-^ 
ly  fay  we  know  of  none. 

One  caufe  of  difunion  ftill  exifted., 
and  that  was  the  war — Of  this  fome 
have  d.ifapproved,  who  equally  cen- 
fured  the  republican  politics  of 
France,  and  much  more  their  irre¬ 
ligious  fentiments.  Could  it  have 
been  avoided,  all  men  are  agreed 
that  it  was  highly  defirable  that 
Britain  fhould  have  remained  at 
peace.  The  friends  of  adminiftra- 
tion  have  affirmed  that  war  was  an 
evil  not  to  be  avoided,  while  others 
have  believed  that  the  repeated  con- 
ceffions  of  France  ought  to  ha-v$ 
been  attended  to,  and  that  the  preci¬ 
pitate  raflmefs  of  minifters  brought 
on  a  calamity  which  all  unite  to 
deplore.  The  abrupt  and  unjufli- 
fiable  termination  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  at  Lille  made  a  forcible  argu¬ 
ment  in  extenuation  at  lead  of  tlio 
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conduct  oF  minifters,  and  thofe  who 
believed  them  fincere  in  thofe  offers 
of  pacification  could  no  longer  he- 
fitate  in  throwing  the  blame  upon 
the  oppofite  party,  fince  he  who 
offers  to  negotiate,  difavows  (till  his 
object  and  his  terms  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained)  every  hodile  intention. 

Thus  every  caufe  contributed  to 
produce  that  unity  of  fentiment, 
thatgeneral  fpread  of  loyalty,  which 
marked  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  to  treat,  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1798  and  the  beginning  of  1799. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  feffion  on  the  20th  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  benches  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  minority  appeared  flill 
deferted  ;  but  as  little  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  either  by  their  counfel  or 
their  oppofition,  the  abfence  of 
thefe  able  datefmen  was  the  lefs  to 
be  regretted.  The  fpeech  from  the 
throne  was  for  the  moft  part  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  recefs. 
His  majefty  commenced  with  ob- 
fervine  “That  thefuccefs  which  had 
attended  our  arms  during  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  year  had  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  happiest  confequen- 
ces,  and  promoted  the  profperity  of 
the  country.  Our  naval  triumphs 
had  received  frelh  fplendor  from  the 
the  memorable  aCtion  in  which  lord 
Nelfon  had  attacked  a  fuperior  ene¬ 
my,  and  turned  an  extravagant  en- 
terprife  to  the  confufion  of  its  au¬ 
thors;  the  blow  thus  given  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  France 
had  afforded  an  opening  which 
might  lead  to  the  general  delive¬ 
rance  of  Europe, 

“  The  magnanimity  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Ruifia,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  Ottoman  Forte,  had  Ihown  that 
thefe  powers  were  impreffed  with 
a  juft  fenfe  of  the  prefent  crifis,  and 
their  example  would  be  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  other  ffates  to  adopt 
that  fpirited  line  of  conduct  which 
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was  alone  confident  with  fecurity 
and  honour. 

“  Our  preparations  at  home,  and 
the  zeal  of  all  ranks  of  people,  had 
deterred  the  enemy  from  attempt-* 
ing  to  invade  our  coafts. 

“  In  Ireland  the  rebellion  had  been 
repreffed  :  the  views  of  ill- minded 
people,  who  had  planned  the  fubV 
verfion  of  our  conditution,  had 
been  fully  detected  and  expofed ; 
thofe  whom  this  had  milled  mud 
now  be  awakened  to  their  duty  j 
and  the  miferies  which  thofe  trai¬ 
torous  defigns  had  produced  im¬ 
preffed  the  neceffity  of  expelling 
every  attack  on  the  b dab li (lied  go* 
vernment  of  their  country. 

“  Under  the  preliure  of  protraCled 
war,  it  was  a  great  fatisfadtion  to 
obferve,  that  the  produce  of  the 
public  revenue  had  been  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  increafe  of  our  per¬ 
manent  expenditure:  the  national 
credit  had  been  improved,  and 
commerce  had  flourifiied  in  a  de¬ 
gree  unknown. 

“  Ourfituation  unhappily  render¬ 
ed  the  continuance  of  heavy  ex- 
pences  indifpenfable  to  the  public 
fafety  :  but  the  date  of  our  re- 
fources,  and  the  public  fpirit,  would 
furnifh  the  neceffary  fuppbes  with¬ 
out  effential  inconvenience  to  the 
people,  and  with  as  little  addition 
as  poffible  to  the  burthens  of  the 
date.  The  aid  given  to  public 
credit  by  the  plan  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with'  the  mod  beneficial 
effects.  We  had  furmounted  great 
difficulties ;  our  perfeverance.  (in 
a  jud  caufe)  had  been  rewarded 
with  fuccefs ;  and  our  fituation  in 
a  period  of  danger,  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  proved  that 
the  fecuritv  of  the  Britifii  nation 
depended  (under  Providence)  on 
its  own  condancy  and  vigour.” 

Earl  Darnley  moved  the  add  refs* 
in  the  accudomed  manner,  rejcic- 
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3ng  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  expatiating  on  the  victory  of 
the  Nile,  and  echoing  back  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  emperor  of  Rullia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  addrefs 
concluded  with  alluring  his  majefty 
of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  with 
which  that  houfe  would  Support  the 
crown  and  conftitution. 

Lord  Craven  Seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  :  nothipg,  hefaid,  could  afford 
more  pleafure  than  the  defcription 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country. 
After  being  deferted  by  the  allies, 
tvhofe  caufe  we  had  come  forward 
to  efpoufe,  it  was  gratifying  to  fee 
the  noble  ftand  we  h^d  made,  and 
the  fuccefs  we  had  obtained  over 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
By  our  Angle  exertions  the  navy  of 
the  French  republic  was  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  her  boalted  army  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  loft  its  title  ;  not  only  our 
coafts  at  home,  but  our  mod  valu¬ 
able  pofleffions  abroad,  were  fe- 
cured.  Through  the  vigilance  of 
pur  marine,  but  one  of  all  the 
Squadrons  the  French  had  fent  out 
to  affift  the  rebellion  of  Ireland 
had  reached  the  place  of  its  defti- 
nation ;  and  even  that  had  been 
unable  to  withftand  our  well-direct¬ 
ed  force.  There  was  only  one 
Branch  of  commerce  which  we  did 
not  before  almoft  excluftvely  pof- 
fefs,  namely,  that  of  the  Levant; 
and  of  that  trade  France  would  be 
now  totally  deprived,  and  we 
Ihould  reap  all  thofe  advantages 
which  had  heretofore  maintained 
her  navy.-  The  fituation  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  aifo  in  our  favour; 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  retreat, 
and  befet  on  every  Ade  with  ob¬ 
stacles.  Thefe  Succeffes  had  given 
Spirit  and  alacrity  to  Several  of  the 
foreign  powers,  who  had  unequi¬ 
vocally  determined  to  join  againft 
the  common  enemy.  Ruffia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte  had  declared 
themfelves  ;  and  Auftria,  though 
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unwilling,  would  find  it  her  intereff 
to  unite  in  the  exertions  which  our 
example  had  recommended  to  all 
Europe,  and  without  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  either  for 
Security  or  peace. 

The  marquis  of  Landfdown  ex- 
preffed  the  greateft  pleafure  in  pay¬ 
ing  his  tribute  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
plaufe  to  thofe  commanders  who 
had  performed  their  duty  fo  glori- 
oufly,  and  achieved  as  much  as 
men  could  achieve  for  the  honour 
of  their  country  :  but  he  faid  there 
remained  a  duty  alfo  for  us  to,  per¬ 
form  at  home,  a  duty  which  refted 
upon  the  king’s  minifters  and  their 
lordfiiips — it  was,  to  draw  from 
thofe  victories  the  advantages  they 
were  calculated  to  fecure,  and  to 
make  a  right  application  of  thofe 
memorable  events  which  had  been 
extolled  with  fo  much  rapture.  The 
greateft  conquefts  were  but  fleeting 
objeCts,  unlefs  wellufed  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  fafeinating  with  their  Splendor, 
would  pafs  away  without  Solid 
caufe  of  joy,  unlefs  made  the 
means  of  attaining  the  moft  defir- 
able  good,  fo  often  recommended 
by  himfelf  in  that  houfe — afafe  and 
honourable  peace .  The  real  patriot 
would  think  his  Service  beft  repaid 
by  knowing  it  had  tended  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  ceflation  of  arms,  and  the 
return  of  tranquillity.  He  had  no 
doubt  •but  that  lord  Nelfon  would 
highly  prefer  this  Satisfaction  to 
any  perfonal  compliment  which 
could  be  paid  him;  and  the  marquis 
acknowledged  his  regret,  in  obfenr- 
ing  that  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
which  might  have  led  to  peace, 
was  employed  as  a  rejafon  for  new 
exertions,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  war  :  and  in  what  manner?  by 
again  combining  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  by  every  one  of  whom 
we  had  already  been  abandoned^ 
Not  only  that  great  man  lord  Nel¬ 
fon,  but  every  diftinguifhed  officer 
in  the  Service,  would  feeldifappoint- 
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men*  if  their  triumphs  produced 
none  of  thofe  advantages  to  Great 
Britain,  which,  with  wife  manage¬ 
ment,  they  were  calculated  to  con¬ 
fer.  He  wiftied  to  be  rightly  un- 
derftood — He  was  fatisfied  it  was 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  neceffary,  nor 
was  it  found  policy,  to  load  with 
opprobrium  even  the  enemy  :  but 
to  fpeak  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  without  ufing  the  language 
of  the  mod  unequivocal  reproba¬ 
tion,  was  impofiible;  their  courfe 
of  havock  and  devaluation,  their  de- 
teftable  tyranny  and  bafenefs,  mull 
excite  a  Heady  refold ti on  to  check 
their  c-areer,  and  fave  the  world 
from  the  calamity  to  which  they 
would  doom  it  in  every  bofom 
which  cherilhed  liberty  as  the  fu- 
preme  good.  But  how  its  progrefs 
was  to  be  checked,  what  were  the 
means  molt  likely  to  be  efficaci¬ 
ous,  was  the  object  of  mod  ferious 
importance,  and  to  which  he  par¬ 
ticularly  called  the  attention  of 
their  lordlhips.  Had  we  not  the 
experience  of  five  years  to  prove 
to  us,  that  we  had  undertaken  the 
talk  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to 
obtain  the  end  ?  What  probability 
appeared  that  we  Ihould  be  more 
profperoUs  in  future  than  we  hi¬ 
therto  had  been.  His  majefty's 
fpeech  afforded  but  little  hopes  of 
it:  inllead  of  a  great  and  well  or- 
ganifed  plan,  going  diredtly  to  the 
objedl  in  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  had  concurred— inftead  of 
improving  the  victory  of  the  Nile 
to  this  purpofe,  and  reftoring  tran¬ 
quillity  to  Europe*  the  continuance 
of  war  was  announced  1  It  never 
could  be  denied,  but  that  if  a  fenfe 
of  general  danger  had  brought 
Our  allies  to  a  league  upon  honeft 
principles,  in  which,  inftead  of 
difgracing  themfelves  by  looking 
to  this  country  for  fubfidies,  they 
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would  refume  the  dignity  which 
became  them: — if  their  union  had 
not  been  di  drafted  by  mercenary 
views,  by  plans  of  rapine  and  ag- 
grandifement,  by  the  intervention 
of  defpicable  intrigue,  and  dif- 
truftful  jealoufies,  it  never  could 
be  denied  but  that,  at  every  period 
of  the  revolution,  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  have  been  able  to 
have  ended  their  career  and  mif- 
chief.  ,  v, 

We  now  were  told  of  the  vigour 
manifefted  by  Ruffia  and  the  Porte; 
a  monftrous  alliance  between  T urks 
and  Ruffians!  We  all  knew  that 
their  mutual  diftrufts  exceeded 
thofe  of  other  nations  :  it  was  he¬ 
reditary  ;  it  was  implanted  in  their 
nature,  and  ftrengthened  by  their 
education.  The  family  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Ruffians  had  uni¬ 
formly  cherifiied  the  notion  that 
Conftantinople  was  to  be  a  part  of 
their  inheritance.  It  was  with  this 
view  they  named  the  fecond  fon  of 
the  prefent  emperor, Conftantine  II. 
And  was  it  from  a  coalition  of  this 
fort  that  we  were  to  derive  hopes  of 
vigorous  operations againft  France? 
If  Ruffia  were  in  earned,  why  did 
we  not  hear  of  the  other  northern 
powers  coming  forward  and  join¬ 
ing  in  the  league  ?  As  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  what  was  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte?  Turkey  was  the  molt 
helplefs  of  all  the  countries  upon 
earth  ;  incapable  not  only  of  ex¬ 
ternal  operations,  but  of  domeftic 
defence,  and  in  a  date  of  univer- 
fal  infubordination.  Defeated  in 
more  than  thirty  attacks  upon  one 
rebellious  pacha — unable  to  refid: 
the  rebellion  of  a  fubjeft — was  it 
from  fuch  a  country  that  we  were 
to  expeft  a  vigorous  co-operation  ? 
upon  fuch  a  league  that  we  could 
place  our  confidence  ?  Experience 
ought  to  teach  us  caution  ;  and  im- 
prefs  upon  our  minds  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  hollow  principle  upon 
A  4  -which 
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which  combinations  of  this  kind  feel  the  atrocity  of  the  French  iyf- 
Vere  formed.  When  a  court  was fo  tern? — It  could  not  be  faid  that 
little  actuated  by  motives  of  honour  they  were.  The  prote&ion  which 
and  juftice,  as  to  forfeit  its  obliga-  we  derived  from  our  marine,  from 
tions,  could  we  afterwards  rely  on  our  infular  fituation,  and  from  pub- 
its  fidelity  ?  If  we  fliould  advance  to  lie  opinion,  made  us  more  fecure 
a  man  in  neceflity  a  fum  of  money  than  any  other  kingdom  on  the 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  juft  continent :  and  when  it  was  evident 
claim  to  eftates  which  were  with-  that  we  were  employed  only  for 


held  from  him,  and  by  fuch  fuc- 
cour  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  law- 
fuit,  ftiould  we  not  fay  that  his  firft 
duty  was  to  repay  thofe  perfons 
who  had  faved  him  from  ruin  ? 
What  was  true  of  an  individual 
was  true  of  a  court.  We  had 
aflifted  the  great  powers  of  the 
continent:  one  of  them  had  con¬ 
tracted  large  engagements  with  us, 
and  was  enabled  by  our  fuccour  to 
make  valuable  acquifitions.  It  did 
not  appear,  by  his  maiefty’s  fpeech, 
that  this  great  power  had  come 
forward  to  difeharge  its  obligations : 
it  had  not  given  any  aftiirance  that 
it  would  difeharge  them.  The 
loan  was  raifed  under  the  guarantee 
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of  the  Brittfh  government ;  and,  if 
a  new  combination  fliould  be  made 
with  courts  that  had  hitherto  looked 
to  their  own  diftinCt  and  indivi¬ 
dual  interefts  only,  and  deferted 
the  common  caufe  the  inftant  they 
had  obtained  fome  mifera-ble  ac¬ 
quifition  to  themfelves,  we  could 
have  no  profpect  of  advantage  from 
a  league" with  fuch  nations. 

Nay,  if  the  jealoufies  of  thefe 
powers  fliould  be  ftified  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  fomething  more  was  neceflarv 
to  the  combined  movement  of  Eu¬ 
rope  a  gain  ft  France  :  the  powers  of 
the  Baltic  fliould  join  the  confede¬ 
racy.  But  no  exertion  from  this 
quarter  was  to  be  feen,  and  we  were 
told  that  the  war  muft  be  prolonged  . 
upon  the  ground  of  disjointed  com¬ 
bination, --a  combination  neither 
general  nor  dinnterefted.  Were 
they  left  lenlible  of  their  danger 
than  we?  Were  they  leis liable  to 


their  own  ends;  that,  however  fo- 
lemn  their  engagements,  they  de¬ 
ferted  us  without  a  ftruggle  of  con- 
fcience,  and  made  their  peace  with 
our  enemies  whenever  they  had 
made  an  acquifition;  could  we 
again  entangle  ourfelves  with  fuch 
confederates  ?  The  marquis  faid, 
that  he  anticipated  the  reply  to  all 
this.  How  could  we  make  peace  ? 
It  was  impoflible  to  negotiate  with 
the  directory.  Whether  our  mi- 
nifters  were  fincere  in  their  attempts 
he  would  not  pretend  to  fay  ;  but 
if  they  were,  their  meafures  were  ill 
imagined,  and  worfe  conducted. 
If  they  were  not,  this  country  was 
involved  in  difgrace,  and  laid  open 
to  the  reproaches  of  all  Europe.  It 
was  an  open  and  unequivocal  mode 
of  conduCt  which  he  had  always 
recommended;  and  it  particularly 
behoved  their  lordfliips  to  teftify- 
that  they  would  fupport  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  would  aft  upon  this 
upright  principle.  It  would  be 
giving  dignity  to  England  to  make 
this  declaration  at  a  moment  of 
conqueft.  He  did  not  mean  that 
this  country  fliould  humiliate  itfelf, 
nor  was  he  acquainted  with  the 
prefent  difpofitions  of  the  French 
directory;  but  it  could  not  be  at¬ 
tended  with  bad  confequences  to 
make  the  avowal  of  a  liberal  f)  Item, 
and  the  moment  of  viftorv  would 
afeertain  our  fincerity. 

After  fuch  declaration,  our  courfe 
(fliould  they  refufe  it)  was  fafe  and 
clear.  But  it  would  be  wife  to  lav 
alide  all  idle  plans  of  conqueft  and 
acquifition  which  we  could  not 

maintain ; 
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maintain;  as  Corfica  and  St,  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  we  had  captured, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  give  up. 
It  would  be  wife  to  refufeour  aflent 
to  all  continental  intrigues,  in  which 
it  was  likely  that  the  French  would 
!  out-manoeuvre  us,  as  they  hitherto 
had  done,  dnd  gained  as  much  by 
intrigue  as  by  arms.  To  all  Inch 
intrigues  this  country  fliould  be  a 
if  ranger :  for  all  combi  nations  which 
had  duplicity  for  their  origin  were 
as  much  againft  the  interelfs  of 
Great  Britain  as  of  humanity.  A 
fpirit  of  difintereftednefs,  a  fyftem 
of  moderation,  was  the  policy,  as 
it  ought  to  be  the  pride,  of  our 
country.  At  home  the  crown  had 
gained  every  thing ;  it  could  not, 
and  it  ought  not,  to  look  for  any 
further  acceffion  of  power.  The 
prefent  was  a  favourable  moment 
for  fee u ring  the  unanimity  which 
now  prevailed.  The  attachment  of 
the  people  was  ftronger  and  more 
valuable  than  a  hundred  treaties.  By 
retrenching  expences,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  order  and  ceconomy  into 
every  department  of  the  Bate,  party 
would  foon  be  no  more,  and  we 
might  reap  the  advantages  of  our 
prefent  fituatjon.  A  union  with 
Ireland  had  been  rumoured;  to 
which  he  fliould  certainly  give  his 
fupport,  if  founded  on  a  principle 
which  he  could  approve'.  Two 
bodies  brought  together,  and  adting 
as  one,  might  certainly  effect  more 
than  feparately  could  be  effected. 

Every  thing  beneficial  might  be 
expected  from  fuch  a  junction,  if  it 
were  built  upon  public  opinion  ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  a  government 
of  influence,  corruption,  and  all  its 
confequences,  would  enfue, — con- 
fequences  which  Ireland  had  already 
felt  hut  too  feverely. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  that 
point  in  our  hifiory,  when  we  muft 
relume  the  good  fenfe  of  our  an- 


ceftors,  and  govern  by  patriotic 
principles,  not  by  bribery  or  pa¬ 
tronage.  Inftead  of  looking  to 
great  families,  we  muff  look- to  the 
people;  and  inffead  of  the  grafp 
and  range  of  influence,  truft  to  the 
ceconomy  with  which  every  branch 
ofouradmini  flra  fi  on  wascondu  died. 

So  .much  for  our  home  affairs ; 
and  as  to  our  external  polition, 
there  remained  but  one  good  and 
practicable  courfe.;  to  purfuean  h&~ 
nourable  l'vffem  as  the  onlv  means 
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of  attaining  a  permanent  peace. 

Lord  Romney  rofe  to  remark, 
that  it  was  elfential  the  people 
fliould  think  the  miniflers  fin  cere 
in  their  late  negotiation:  whether 
it  was  ill  imagined,  however,  lie 
did  not  pretend  to  fay,  but  he  would 
contend  that  it  was  well  condudiecfi 
and,  he  hoped,  had  had  the  c  fled  J: 
of  convincing  the  people  both  of 
its  lincerity  and  the  abilities  of  ad- 
mini  ff  ration. 


Of  Turkey,  and  our  alliance 
with  it,  he  formed  better  expedi¬ 
tions  than  the  noble  marquis  had 
exprefled.  The  Turks  had  feen 
their  errors  with  refpedt  to  France  ; 
end  it  would  have  been  a  ell  if  they 
had  oppofed  them  long  ago  with 
vigour.  They  were  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  this,  encouraged  by 
the  fidelity  of  this  country  towards 
all  with  whom  they  entered  into 
engagements.  The  emperor  Paul 
was  remarkable  for  his  moderation 
and  his  virtues;  there  was  reaffm 
then  to  believe  he  vvoul  1  be  honour¬ 
able  in  his  condudt  where  he  had 
pledged  his  faith.  It  had  been  laid, 
that  Denmark  and  Sweden  were 
preparing  arms,  and,  with  the  other 
powers,  combining  in  one  common 
caufe.  If  Europe  had  undertaken 
this  before,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
the  great  nation  would  have  given 

wav.  It  was  not  vet  too  late,  and 
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our  profpedts- brightened.  Incur 
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finances  there  was  nothing  to  alarm 
us;  the  funds  were  higher  than 
they  had  been  for  a  confiderable 
time.  We  poflefled  great  advan¬ 
tages  at  this  moment,  and  the  great- 
eft  was  thev  unanimity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  we  ought  to  abandon  the 
further  purfuit  of  conqueft,  as  we 
could  not  retain  them  when  ac¬ 
quired  ;  of  which  the  ftriking  in- 
ftances  were  Corfica  and  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  It  was  true  we  had  refign- 
ed  thefe  ;  but  St.  Lucia,  Marti¬ 
nique,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Spice  Iflands,  were  yet  in 
our  poflfcffion}  and  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  intention  to  give 
them  up;  but  he  did  not  pretend 
to  judge  of  the  policy  of  furrender¬ 
ing  fome  places,  and  retaining 
others.  His  majefty?s  minifters 
could  belt  decide  which  were  te¬ 
nable,  as  they  had  the  beft  means  of 
forming  right  eftimates. 

Lord  Holland  differed  from  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdown,  who,  he 
faid,  had  fo  well  defer i bed  the  im- 
pradlicability  of  any  jun&ion  be¬ 
tween  Pruffia  and  Auftria ;  although 
he  recommended  another  combina¬ 
tion  upon  more  honeft  principles. 
So  far  was  he  himfelf  from  recom¬ 
mending  any  further  continental 
connections,  that  he  thought  our 
influence  hitherto  operating  upon 
the  German  courts  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifehief  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  mortifying 
fkuation  in  which  the  continental 
ftates  in  alliance  with  the  French 
republic  found  tbemfelves  at  this 
moment.  Promifes  had  been  from 
time  to  time  held  forth,  and  uni¬ 
formly  broken.  He  meant  not  to 
depreciate  from  the  victories  we 
had  gained :  they  were  additions  to 
the  national  credit  and  honour  ;  but 
if  the  only  advantage  we  were  to 
gain  by  them  was  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  horrors  of  war*  England 


had  little  caufe  to  rejoice.  The 
fpeech  from  the  throne  held  forth 
the  probable  fuccefs  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  againft  France.  We 
had  heard  fuch  language  before* 
but  we  had  only  feen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  confederacies,  de- 
vallation  extended  over  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  udth  lefs  and  lefs 
profpeft  of  procuring  tranquillity. 
The  former  confederacy  of  princes 
was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  produced  .by  the  French  revo- 
tion.  Experience  might  teach  us  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  derive  any  ad* 
vantage  to  this  country  from  them. 
We  might  recollect  that  we  never 
had  an  alliance  with  any  of  them* 
who  had  not  deferted  us.  Auftria* 
the  mod  confiderable,  was  only  a 
drain  upon  us,  and  a  temptation 
for  the  conqueft  of  the  enemy. 

The  late  glorious  vi&ory  ought 
to  induce  us  to  (how  a  difpofition 
for  peace.  It  would  not  be  humi¬ 
liation,  but  magnanimity ;  nor  would 
the  people  of  this  country  fancy  it 
was  a  degradation,  if  his  majefty’s 
minifters,  in  their  name,  would 
evince  a  pacific  fpirit.  The  people 
of  England  had  no  wilhes  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  glory  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  heartily  regretted  that 
they  had  not  their  due  weight  and 
power  in  the  government.  Of  the 
diminution  of  expence,  he  faw  but 
little  probability;  having  obferved* 
that  in  the  years  when  we  had  the 
ftrongeft  aflurances  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  our  expenditure  hadincreafed 
the  more.  • 

He  felt,  he  faid,  the  difficulty  of 
fucceeding  in  the  hour  of  victory 
in  any  attempt  to  moderate  defire; 
It  was  an  unwelcome  talk  even  to 
addrefs  their  lordfhips  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  peace;  but  he  lo  far  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  noble  friend  (thfc 
marquis  of  Lanfdown)  as  to  think 
that  the  greateil  victories  were 

'  ufelefc 
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ufelefs,  unlefs  employed  to  obtain 
this  only  legitimate  end  of  war. 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  furprifed, 
that  any  Englilhman  (hould  think 
that  this  was  a  moment  for  propo- 
fing  peace,  efpecialiy  to  fuch  an 
enemy  as  we  had  to  contend  with  : 
reference  to  the  fate  of  former  at¬ 
tempts  had  little  to  do  with  the  pre- 
fent.  Was  the  relative  fituation  of 
the  two  countries  the  fame  now  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  either 
in  point  of  glory,  in  point  of  fi¬ 
nance,  or  in  point  of  the  popularity 
of  the  two  governments  ?  When  the 
contefl  firfi:  began,  the  parties  dart¬ 
ed  as  great  rivals  upon  equal  terms ; 
at  prefent,  however,  every  thing 
which  could  conftitute  advantage 
was  in  our  favour:  in  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion  of  things,  would  it  be  wife  to 
truft  that  moderation  which  the 
noble  lord  had  fo  highly  extolled  ? 
Ought  we  to  red  our  fecurity  upon 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  prefent 
ruler?  of  France  ?  Was  it  found 
policy,  at  a  moment  when  a  pro¬ 
pped  had  arifen  of  fecuring  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Europe,  to  throw 
away  our  advantages,  and  feek,  by 
crouching  at  the  feet  of  France,  a 
precarious,  hollow,  and  fallacious 
peace,  without  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  glory  we  had  earned  into 
an  univerfal  benefit  to  the  world. 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  miniders, 
indead  of  omitting  any  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to 
an  honourable  conclufion,  had  car¬ 
ried  their  defire  for  peace  too  far : 
the  enemy  had  midaken  it  for  ina¬ 
bility  to  maintain  the  conted,  and 
their  infolence  and  ambition  had 
increafed :  their  obdinacv  indeed 
had  deluded  them,  and  led  the  way 
for  this  country  to  obtain  the  mod 
fplendid  fucceffes.  However  indi¬ 
viduals  might  lament  the  lodes  they 
had  fudained,  however  the  burthens 
^f  the  date  might  be  increafed. 


every  patriot  mud  rejoice  in  the 
triumphs  we  had  celebrated.  In 
that  proud  eminence  which  we  now 
occupied,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
our  fuperiority,  by  renewing  nego¬ 
tiations  which  prefented  no  pro- 
fpeCt  of  honourable  termination  : 
it  was  not  by  extenuating  our  fuc¬ 
ceffes,  it  was  not  by  magnifying  our 
petty  lodes,  that  a  liable  peace  could 
be  promoted :  Britain  dood  high, 
amongd  the  nations  of  Europe;  die 
ought  to  invite  them  to  combine 
under  her  aufpices,  to  refort  to  her 
banner  for  protection,  and  confide 
in  her  efforts  for  fecurity.  It  had 
been  faid,  that  jealoudes  and  rival- 
fliips  fublided  between  feveral  of 
the  powers  that  were  confederated 
againd  France.  Audria  and  Pruf- 
da  had  entertained  them,  and  fepa- 
rated  ;  but  they  had  reafon  forely 
to  repent  their  conduct ;  the  events 
which  fucceeded  plainly  proved, 
that  there  was  no  fafety  but  in 
union.  No  evil  could  compare 
with  that  of  giving  way  to  France; 
and,  in  fad,  had  we  not  feen  thefe 
little  diffenfions  laid  afide  ?  Rtiffia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  (an  exam¬ 
ple  beyond  all  former  (peculations, 
becaufe  the  occadon  was  beyond  allr 
former  precedents)  were  now  cor¬ 
dially  co-operating  in  the  fame 
caufe.  When  we  confidered  the 
different  fituations  of  this  country 
and  of  France,  there  was  every 
thing  to  animate  us.  On  the  one 
dde  was  glory,  the  refped  and  love 
of  fubjeCls,  and  the  finews  of  war  ; 
on  the  other,  hatred,  infubordina- 
tion,  and  the  exhaufted  refources  of 
rapine  and  violence.  The  mode¬ 
ration  fo  highly  extolled,  after  they 
had  pillaged  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
had  carried  them  as  far  as  Egypt  in 
fearch  of  new  fources  of  plunder; 
in  a  moment  like  this,  therefore,  it 
would  be  the  higheff  of  pufillani- 
mity  to  abandon  other  powers,  to 
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whom  experience  had  taught  the 
wifi.  ■  am  of  fidelity  ;  and  to  purfue 
felfifh  meafures,  when  fo  bright  a 
profpelt  was  before  us  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  termination  of  the  conteft . 

Lord  Holland  rofe  to  explain  ; 
he  faid  he  never  had  affirmed  that 
the  French  had  been  always  mode¬ 
rate  in  their  conduft  ;  moderation 
had  never  been  the  character  of 
any  government  in  France,  repub¬ 
lican  or  monarchical.  But  there 
had  been  periods  in  which  concilia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  this  country 
would  have  led  to  peace.  It  was 
certainly  an  unwelcome  tafk  to  re¬ 
mind  their  lordfliips  that  thefe  op¬ 
portunities  had  been  loft.  The 
fums  of  money  fent  abroad  from 
England  had  continued  the  war  on 
the  continent  without  advantage, 
and  this  war  had  confolidated  the 
power  of  France.  We  had  proved 
too  fatally  how  inadequate  a  for¬ 
mer  coalition  had  been  to  crufh 
the  revolution,  and  he  faw  no  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  the  prefent 
would  be  more  fuccefsful. 

Lord  Grenville  expreffed  much 
fatisfaltion  in  avowing  a  different 
opinion:  the  powers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  were  now  willing  to  embrace 
a  line  of  conduit  more  fuited  to 
their  interefts  ;  and  was  this  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  England  to  fhow  that  fhe 
was  guided.by  little  felfifh  politics  ? 
In  (lead,  of  bringing  Europe  to  its 
fate,  and  abandoning  the  victims  of 
French  domination  to  their  miferv, 
it  ought  to  be,  the  bufinefs  of  Great 
Britain  to  animate  their  efforts,  and 
contribute  to  their  deliverance.  It 
was  the  duty  of  minifters  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  this  glorious  purpofe,  to 
conciliate  differences,  to  allay  jea- 
loufies,  and  not,  by  reviving  them, 
to  prevent  that  co-operation  which 
was  fo  neceftary  to  the  general  fafe- 
ty,  and  connected  with  the  true  in¬ 
terefts  of  the  country. 


The  marquis  of  Lanfdowit 
ftrongly  reprobated  the  ideaofplac* 
ing  ourfelves  at  the  head  of  Europe ; 
it  was  (hefaid)  a  vain,  foolifti,  idle 
boaft,  which  could  only  terminate 
in  confufion  and  difafter.  The  col¬ 
lections  which  had  recently  been 
published  in  the  correfpondence  of 
our  ftatefmen  fince  the  Revolution. 
(Bolingbroke,  To.wnfend,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  others)  demonftrated 
how  much  our  wifeft  politicians 
difapproved  of  continental  con¬ 
nexions,  the  fyftem  of  fubfidies,  and 
the  attempt  to  take  the  lead  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  poffeffed  conciliatory  talents  in 
as  eminent  a  degree  as  any  man  ever 
did,  laid,  u  that  it  was  fome  little 
merit  to  have  made  eight  nations 
alt  as  one  man/’  Great  as  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
were,  he  would  venture  to  fay,  that 
had  his  grace  been  now  alive,  it 
would  be  above  his  powers  to  form 
fuch  a  confederacy,  or  make  four 
nations  all  as  one  man,  or  even  in 
concert!  Now  that  the  experiments 
were  to  be  made  at  the  expence  of 
fo  many  millions  of  lives,  he  would 
be  apt  to  fay,  “  You  have  made 
one  trial,  and  failed,  and  we  do  not 
wifli  for  the  fake  of  humanity  that 
it  fhould  be  made  again  for  him- 
felf,  he  had  for  feveral  years  op- 
pofed  the  attempt  to  take  the  lead 
in  continental  connexions,  and  he 
now  oppofed  the  renewal  of  them. 

Lord  Sydney  affirmed,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  in  the  writings 
of  our  belt  ftatefmen  any  of  that 
marked  difapprobation  of  foreign 
alliances  in  fituations  of  emergency. 

.Arguments  of  lord  Bolingbroke  in¬ 
deed  might  be  produced ;  but  he 
did  not  think  his  authority,  or  the 
principles  on  which  the  infamous 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
would  have  great. weight.  He  com¬ 
plimented  lord  Grenville  and  Muf- 
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grave  upon  their  fpeeches,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  never  heard  more 
eloquence  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
parliamentary  life. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdown  per¬ 
illed  fhat  the  tlateimen  whom  he 
had  named  (and  they  were  the  bed) 
were  of  decided  opinion  that  this 
country  fhould  never  take  the  lead 
in  continental  politics,  (a$,  he  had 
faid  before)  nor  attempt  to  cut  and 
<£arve  up  Europe. 

Lord  Grenville  rofe  to  declare, 
that  the  precife  queftion  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  French  fhould  have  this 
honour,  and  cut  and  carve  it  up 
in  dead  of  us?  not,  that  this  country 
ffcould  exercife  a  power  and  prac¬ 
tice  fo  unwarrantable. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the 
fame  day,  hismajedv’sfpeech  having 
been  read,  lord  G.  Levilon  Gower 
rofe  to  m'ove  the  aiidrefs.  He  faid, 
that  the  miniders  had  made  two  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  negotiation  for  peace  ; 
that  the  dawn  of  rational  liberty 
having  began  to  break  upon  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  France,  and  a  fpirit  of  mo¬ 
deration  having  effected  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  .the  minds  of 
the  French  people,  our  government 
had  fnppofed  that  theirs  was  alfo 
inclined  to  pacification,  and  would 
obferve  tlpe  conditions;  but  we  had 
been  much  midaken.  The  direc¬ 
tory,  dudied  with  fuccefs  and  daz¬ 
zled  by  their  victories,  imagined 
that  the  predure  of  our  difficulties 
and  dangers  had  compelled  us  to 
this  meafure  ;  and  there  were  fome 
Engiidimen,  (He  was  lorry  to.  ob¬ 
ferve)  who  cheri died  the  fame  idea. 
That  we  had  many  and  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with,  no  impar¬ 
tial  obferver  would  deny ;  but, 
though  our  credit  had  experienced 
fome  decline;  although  apprehen- 
fions  had  been  entertained  of  our 
funding  fydem,  and  a  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  faid  to  dare  us.  in  the 


face;  yet  the  vigour  of  the  Britifh 
nation  had  been  called  forth  ;  a  fpi¬ 
rit  of  refidance  to  the  infolence  of 
the  enemy  had  been  excited ;  a 
confcioufnefs  of  our  own  drength 
had  been  fo  forcibly  impreded  on 
our  minds,  that  no  fervices  had 
been  refufed — no  contribution  with¬ 
held — »no  facrifice  declined.  The 
country  had  driking  indances  be¬ 
fore  its  eyes  of  what  it  had  to  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  prefumption  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  convinced  that  all 
its  fafety  depended  upon  its  exer¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  this  conviction 
we  owed  our  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  our  warlike  defences: 
from  being  a  people  of  peaceful 
purfuits,  and  little  familiarifed  with, 
the  ufe  of  arms,  we  had  ftiddenly  be¬ 
come  a  natioh  of  well-difciplined  mi¬ 
litary  men.  The  enemy  had  obferved 
our  ardour;  thev  had  defided  from 
the  vain  threat  and  impotent  defign 
of  invading  the  Britidi  fhores  ;  they 
had  dirunk  from  their  madly-medi¬ 
tated  fcheme  of  defpoiling  us  of 
our  wealth,  and  dedroying  the 
fources  from  whence  it  fprung. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their 
plan  of  plunder  and  of  mafiacre, 
(a  plan  which  would  be  found  as 
wicked  in  intention  as  it  was  terri¬ 
ble  in  afpeCt),  that  plan  our  vigi¬ 
lance  had  watched,  and  our  pru¬ 
dence  confounded. 

In  their  attempts  on  Ireland  they 
had  not  proved  more  fuccefsfui; 
in  vain  had  they  fupplied  the  difaf- 
fe&ed  with  arms,  and  effe&eda  par¬ 
tial  landing.  The  few  who  had 
difembarked  had  been  compelled  by 
our  noble  commanders  to  furren- 
der.  At  the  fame  period,  another 
force  had  been  prepared  irom  Hol¬ 
land,  deftined  to  corroborate  in  the 
fame  defign  ;  but  their  fate  was 
known,  and  their,  attempts  fruf- 
trated  by  the  activity  of  our  fqua- 
dron.  Our  fecurity,  derived  from 
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thefe  efficient  efforts,  and  from  the 
inability  of  the  French  to  accom- 
plifh  their  object  of  invafion,  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  contemplate  with  juft 
exultation  the  glorious  fcenes  which 
opened  on  Great  Britain  :  among!! 
which  flood  fo  confpicuous  the 
brilliant  victory  lately  recorded. 
The  impreffion  which  it  had  made 
on  the  continent  promifed  the 
moft  aufpicious  refult ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  we  might  regret  that  our  gal¬ 
lant  admiral  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  to  complete  its  anni¬ 
hilation,  on  rnaturer  reflexion  it 
was  a  fortuaate  circumftance.  Had 
the  lioflile  fleet  been  deftroyed, 
we  could  not  have  known  its  defti- 
nation,  or  been  convinced  of  the 
perfidious  machinations  of  the 
French  directory.  The  world 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
craft  with  which  it  endeavoured  to 
inveigle  the  powers  with  whom  the 
French  nation  was  united  in  trea¬ 
ties,  and  whom  it  profefled  to  re- 
fpe6t,  whilft  it  purpofed  to  violate. 
The  very  moment  it  was  repeating 
thefe  profeffions,  had  it  not  attack¬ 
ed  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  its  moft 
vulnerable  point,  fuppofing  that 
this  power  was  either  too  dull  to  ap¬ 
prehend  itsdefigns,  or  too  feeble  to 
yefift  them  ?  Were  we  defirous  to 
difcover  other  advantages  of  this 
unparalleled  triumph  ?  we  had 
only  to  obferve  its  influence  on  the 
negotiation  at  Raftadt,  where  might 
be  traced  the  firft  fymptoms  of  fpi- 
rited  refiftance  to  the  ambitious  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  enemy.  At 
Naples,  its  effects  were  not  lefs  con¬ 
fpicuous;  and  wherever  the  joy¬ 
ful  tidings  had  refounded,  men  and 
rneafures  had  affumed  a  new  tone 
and  complexion  ; — fuch  were  the 
precious  fruits  which  the  wifdom  of 
a  people  might  reap  from  victories 
won  by  valour.  And  was  this  the 
moment  to  arreft  them  in  their  ca¬ 


reer— to  difpirit  their  hopes,  to 

damp  their  zeal,  and  fufpend 

their  exertions  ?  Some  indeed  had 

argued  that  thefe  very  circum- 

ftances  of  profperity  fliould  direct 

our  attention  to  peace,  and  enable 

us  to  effeCt  its  attainment.  To  fe- 

cure  an  honourable  peace,  he  was 

as  fincerely  difpofed  as  any  who 

could  hold  this  language  ;  nor  was 

he  difinclined  to  feek  it  from  anv  a- 
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verfion  to  any  form  of  government; 
but  the  fpirit  which  actuated  the 
directory  promifed  no  {lability — no 
faith.  He  adverted,  he  faid,  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  their  behaviour 
towards  Switzerland,  and  towards  . 
the  infant  republics  which  they  had 
created  and  pretended  to  patronife. 
Whilft  the  conferences  were  hold¬ 
ing  at  Raftadt,  and  a  negotiation 
had  actually  began  between  them 
and  the  ejjmperor,  they  feized  upon 
an  important  poft  in  Germany.  In¬ 
deed  their  conduit  had  been  the 
fame  to  almoft  every  ftate ;  and  was 
it  a  moment  to  relax  our  endeavours, 
when  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  was 
eager  to  fecond  our  operations  ? 
Would  we  cruelly  damp  the  hopes 
of  the  Belgic  infurgents,  whofe 
principal  dependance  was  our  aflift- 
ance,  and  who  fo  anxioufly  expect¬ 
ed  deliverance  from  our  compaf? 
fion  ?  What,  in  a  word,  would  be 
the  refult,  but  to  reprefs  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  burned  in  every  na¬ 
tion  againft  Gallic  infolence  and 
Gallic  oppreffion  ?  England  was 
now  feated  on  a  proud  preeminence^ 
and,  by  perfevering  in  a  firm  refift¬ 
ance  to  our  inveterate  enemy,  might 
bring  to  a  fafe  conclufion  the  moft 
arduous  conteft  in  which  any  na¬ 
tion  had  ever  been  involved. 

Sir  H.  P.  S.  Mildmay  feconded 
the  motion  ;  and,  after^expatiating 
on  the  lacrifices  which  we  had  al¬ 
ready  made  to  the  interefts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  he  faid  we  (were  entitled  to 
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fuch  terms  in  pacification  as  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  brilliancy  of  our 
victories — the  dignity  of  our  fitua- 
tion — and  the  influence  which  we 
held  over  the  other  cabinets  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  dwelt  much 
upon  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
peculiar  crifis,  and  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  furmount,  had 
raifed  lord  Nelfon  to  the  firli  rank 
amongft  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
time.  Yet  much  as  he  exulted  in 
this  glorious  exploit,  he  thought  it 
was  impoflible  not  to  fee  that,  by 
the  mifcondud:  of  the  minifters, 
his  lordlhip’s  laurels  had  been  al- 
moft  blafted;  his  companions  had 
been  in  danger  of  being  left  to  re¬ 
pine  the  failure  of  their  enterprif- 
ing  fchemes,  whilft  the  force  of 
France  was  permitted  to  return  in 
triumph  to  her  polls;  for  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  force  under  his  com¬ 
mand  being  fent  in  detachments  to 
the  l\Jedi terra nean,  the  gallant  ad- 
miral  had  been  for  weeks  occupied 
in  ineffe&uai  fearches,  wafting  his 
time  after  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 
Had  the  minifters  appointed  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  cruifers  on  the 
jftation,  their  track  might  have  been 
eafily  difcovered,  their  fleet  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  their  troops  brought  into 
pur  ports.  So  much  inattention 
had  been  fliown  to  this  part  of  the 
fervice,  that,  not  having  fmall 
cruifers,  admiral  Nelfon  had  been 
obliged  tq  fend  the  Leander,  a  50 
gun  fliip,  with  the  difpatches  to 
Europe  after  the  action.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  had  been  a  fplendid  vic¬ 
tory  obtained,  but  why  was  it  not 
more  complete?  [A  cry  of  Hear! 
hear  ! ]  I  alk,  (continued  fir  John 
Sinclair)  why  was  not  JSuonaparte 
brought  a  prifoner  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  ?  why  was  not  the  force 
of  France  fuccefsfully  purfued  in 
its  progress  to  Alexandria?  why, 
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with  fuch  immenfe  fleets,  with  the 
ableft,  the  beft,  the  moft  noble  offi¬ 
cers  that  ever  waved  a  banner,  was 
not  the  enemy  repulfed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  expedition  ? — be- 
caufe  minifters  had  not  performed 
their  duty.  He  next  touched  upon 
our  difafters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  faid  we  had  fuf- 
fered  much,  to  which  there  was  no 
allufion  in  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne.  Our  expedition  thither  had 
been  either  rafhly  undertaken,  ti- 
midly-profecuted,  or  treacherouflv 
abandoned.  It  was  neceffary  to 
inquire  into  the  circumftances  and 
nature  of  this  project ;  to  afcer- 
tain  what  number  of  troops  had 
been  employed ;  what  numbers 
perilhed  5  the  fums  of  money  ex¬ 
pended,  and  how  accounted  for. 
That  houfe  would  be  wanting  in 
its  duty,  if  it  palled  in  filence  over 
affairs  thus  important;  but  which 
had  been  paded  over  in  the  fpeech 
without  a  comment.  Perhaps  the 
minifters  would  fay,  that  the  forces 
of  this  country  had  not  been  de¬ 
feated,  and  that  St.  Domingo  had 
merely  been  evacuated :  but  why, 
if  it  was  poflible  to  obtain,  did 
they  iffue  orders  to  abandon  it? 
Surely  this  argued  great  defe£t  of 
judgment,  on  the  affirmation  of  in¬ 
tegrity.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  alfo  we 
had  experienced  heavy  Ioffes ;  and, 
owing  to  that  fatality  which  had 
long  attended  our  navy,  thofe  pof- 
feflions  had  of  late  been  deferted. 
To  the  fame  caufe  might  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  capture  of  two  very  va¬ 
luable  Eaft-India  Ihips,  by  the 
cruifers  of  the  enemy.  Another 
topic  of  importance,  which  demand¬ 
ed  the  utmoft  attention,  had  palled 
unnoticed  in  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne — the  finance.  We  had 
heard  much  in  every  other  place  of 
railing  the  expenditure  within  the 
year;  probably  the  miaifter  waited 
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ID  collet  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
from  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
projects  of  the  new  committee  of 
finance  fitting  at  the  manfion-houfe. 
It  would  be  well  to  treat  that  houfe 
with  a  little  more  refpeCt,  and  not 
revive  in  the  perfons  of  a  few  mer¬ 
chants  there  the  characters  of  the 
Scotch  lords  of  the  articles,  who 
previoufly  were  accuftomed  to  di- 
geft  every  law  which  was  propofed 
to  the  parliament  of  that  country. 
He  fi ncerelv  hoped  their  privileges 
would  be  after ted,  and  all  innova¬ 
tions  refilled  ;  and  he  feized,  hefaid, 
this  opportunity  of  proteftingagainft 
fiich  projects,  becaufe,  of  all  the 
meafures,  the  plan  of  finance,  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  di feuded  there, 
was  the  moll  impolitic  and  unequi¬ 
table  ;  and  if  it  extended  to  the  new 
.speculations  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
not  poffible  to  know  what  mife  hi  ev¬ 
ents  effeCls  it  might  produce  on  the 
permanent  revenue  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  baronet  (fir  J.  S.  Mildmay) 
had  alluded  in  his  fpeech  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  afteffed  taxes,  and 
expreffiug  pleafure  that  the  laft  had 
fallen  fliort  of  the  minifter’s  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  as  alfo,  that  the  land- 
fax  was  likely  to  meet  with  few  fup- 
porters  amongft  the  proprietors  of 
land;  as  every  thing  taken  from  the 
owners  by  that  projeCt  would  be 
taken  from  the  improvement  of 
their  eflates,  and  whatever  blighted 
agricultural  induftry  would  impo- 
verifh  the  country.  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  faid,  that  he  wi filed  the  mi. 
nifier  to  unfold  his  plans,  that  the 
houfe  might  form  fome  notion  of 
the  burthens  they  had  yet  to  bear, 
and  the  retrenchments  they  muff 
yet  adopt.  Jt  was  likewife,  he 
thought,  the  duty  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  apologife  for  certain 
expreffions  with  which  he  had  end¬ 
ed  his  parliamentary  career  laft  fel- 
fions.  [As  this  fentence  had  obvi- 


oufly  fome  reference  to  the  affair 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
there  was  a  general  cry,  “  To  order /”} 
The  fpeaker  then  pronounced  it  an 
infallible  rule  of  the  houfe,  that  no 
fpeech  fliould  be  fubjeCt  of  ani- 
madverfion  excepting  on  the  day  of 
its  delivery,  or  at  the  next  fitting, 
and  confequently  this  language  was 
diforderly.  Sir  John  pleaded  his 
ignorance  in  having  tranfgreffed, 
and  declared  that  he  cheerfully  fub- 
mitted  to  fuch  high  authority  ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  hope  that  our  victo¬ 
ries  might  reftore  peace,  and  not  be 
wafted  on  the  projects  of  a  finance 
minifter. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  opened  his 
fpeech  with  regretting  that  all  our 
eonquefts  were  only  fignals  of  new 
expeditions  and  accumulated  bur¬ 
thens,  inftead  of  the  long-wiftied- 
for  blefiing — peace.  He  had  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  victory  of  ad¬ 
miral  Nelfon  would  produce  a 
Union  of  ftates,  which  before  were 
adverfe  to  each  other,  and  enable  us 
to  preferve  the  balance  of  Europe. 
With  joy  he  would  confent  to  this 
union  as  a  means  of  attaining  tran¬ 
quillity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  was  ufed  as  an  indication  for  con- 
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tinuing  the  war,  our  molt  noble  ex¬ 
ploits  could  only  be  regarded  as  fore¬ 
runners  of  calamity.  In  the  fpeech 
from  the  throne  there  appeared  a 
ftudied^  ambiguity  of  expreffion ; 
and  it  was  impofiible  to  trace  the 
future  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
the  line  of  policy  which  would  be 
purfued,  or  the  facrifices  which  the 
country  would  be  required  to  make 
towards  plans  of  ambition  or  of 
fecurity.  Not  a  word  was  dropt  of 
our  allies,  of  the  zealous  emperor 
of  Germany,  or  the  faithful  king 
of  Pruflia;  but  we  had  panegyrics 
on  the  magnanimity  of  Ruflia,  and 
the  decifion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Before  we  could  confetti  to  the 
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plans  of  the  minifter  for  extending 
our  commerce,  and  increafing  our 
prolperity,  it  was  neceffary  to  know 
\vhat  were  the  real  objects  of  the 
conteft.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
fwell  periods  with  thefe  terms  ;  but 
a  member  of  that  houfe  would  but 
ill  difcharge  his  duty  to  his  confti- 
tuents  by  implicitly  confiding  to 
any  minifter  the  prefervation  of 
the  one,  and  the  means  of  adding 
to  the  other.  But  there  was  one 
point  which  particularly  demanded 
attention  :  the  promife  of  accom- 
pliftiing  the  deliverance  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  him  thefe  words  were 
unintelligible.  Were  we  again  to 
empty  our  coffers  to  reffore  Bel¬ 
gium  to  the  emperor,  or  Italy  to 
its  priffine  Bate  ?  Would  new  coa¬ 
litions  fucceed  againft  France  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  when,  in  her 
,  diffracted  fituation,  in  the  infancy 
of  her  glory,  without  allies,  her 
antient  territory  ill  fecured,  and 

*  j 

herfelf  alone,  fhe  had  fought  her 
battles  with  fuccefs  againft  all  Eu¬ 
rope?  If  the  emperor,  the  kings 
of  Pruffia,  Spain,  and  Portugal; 
if  the  difeiplined  troops  of  England, 
and  its  refources,  could  not  fubdue 
her;  was  there  anv  reafon  for  us 
to  expeCt  conqueft  Irom  new  alli¬ 
ances  rifing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  ?  His  next  fubject  of  animad- 
verfion  was  what  he  confidered  to 
be  an  attack  upon  the  laws  and  li¬ 
berties  of  our  country.  The  men, 
he  faid,  who  held  the  fituation  of 
confervators  of  the  public  fafety, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  vef- 
fel  of  the  ftate,  had  criminally  de- 
ferted  their  legal  pofts,  and  had 
thrown  overboard  the  ballad  c©n- 
ftitution — difabling  the  national 
bark  for  ever.  This  abridgement 
of  the  privileges  of  Engliftimen 
was  the  work  of  the  minifters  ;  but 
could  not  have  been  achieved,  if 
every  man  had  faithfully  difeharged 
his  duty  and  his  obligations  to  his 
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country.  They  could  not  have  di¬ 
vided  the  kingdom  againft  itfelf, 
ufurped thejurifprudence,  anddared 
to  have  eredted  a  Baftile  in  Britain. 

Having  complained  of  thefe  griev¬ 
ances,  he  believed,  he  faid,  that  the 
language  of  every  real  patriot  would 
be,  44  that  if  unanimity  was  defira- 
ble,  let  us  be  reftored  to  our  good 
old  laws  for  rules  of  aCtion  ;  let  a 
fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  in 
their  parliament  be  made ;  let  us 
fee  the  prifons  deftroyed,  and  our 
conftitution  re-eftablifhed  :  for, 
without  thefe,  to  call  upon  the 
country  for  unconditional  fupport, 
was  adding  mockery  and  infult  to 
injury  and  injuftice.” 

The  queftion  was  carried  with, 
onlv  one  diffenting  voice. 

The  firft  weeks  of  the  feffion 
were  principally  occupied  by  a  new 
fyftem  of  finance,  introduced  by 
the  minifter,  and  which  in  a  future 
chapter  it  will  be  our  objedl  to  de¬ 
tail.  The  next  meafnre  of  import¬ 
ance  introduced  by  his  majefty’s 
minifters,  was  the  continuance  of 
the  bill  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
habeas  corpus  a ;  but,  previous 
to  this  bufinefs,  a  motion  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tierney  re¬ 
lative  to  peace,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  notice.  It  was  on  the 
nth  of  December  that  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  fubmitted  his  motion  to  the 
houfe  of  commons;  ana  it  was  in 
fubftance,  44  that  the  minifters 
fhould  advife  his  majefty  againft  en¬ 
tering  into  any  engagements  which 
could  impede  a  negotiation  for 
peace,  whenever  a  difpofition  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  French  republic  to 
treat  on  terms  confident  with  the 
interefts  of  Great  Britain.” 

He  was  well  aware,  he  faid,  that 
this  motion  was  an  encroachment 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
which  unqueftionably  poffeffed  the 
power  of  making  war  or  peace: 
but  it  belonged  to  the  houfe  to  grant 
B  fupplies ; 
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fupplies ;  and,  as  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  fay 
that  the  fupplies  granted  to  the 
crown  fbould  be  granted  exclufively 
to  England,'  as  to  vote  again  ft 
them  :  a  right  which  no  one  would 
attempt  to  deny. 

But  it  might  be  objected,  that 
this  motion  tended  to  damp  the  rif- 
ing  fpirit  of  Europe.  If  that  fpirit 
was  likely  to  animate  all  Europe 
againfl  the  common  enemy,'  he 
fhould  be  the  lafl  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  will)  it  difcouraged:  but 
there  was  no  fpirit  arifing  from  a 
good  principle  in  any  quarter;  and 
on  its  principle  alone  muft  depend 
the  value  and  the  duration  of  any  fpi¬ 
rit.  What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
the,  powers  of  the  continent  ?  Had 
a  fyflematic  courfe  of  oppofition 
to  the  ambitions  projects  of  France 
ever  been  pur  filed  by  any  of  them  ? 
Pruffia  had  been  at  peace  for  three 
years.  The  minifler  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  treated  there  with  all  the 
refpefl  which  nations  obferve  to¬ 
wards  thofe  .with  whom  they  vvifli 
to  continue  a  good  underfrandine. 
The  emperor  alfo  had  no  difpute 
with  the  French  at  prefent.  Ruffia 
made  profeffions'in  our  favour ;  but 
this  was  all.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
had  expreffed  fome  refentment 
againfl  what  Mr.  Tierney  faid  he 
confidered  a  Bidden  act  of  injuf- 
tice :  not  that  he  meant  to  fay  the 
French  Bad  not  been  guilty  of  the 
moil  fcandalous  injullice  in  many 
refpedls  before  ;  but  the  oppofition 
of  the  Porte  to  the  republic  would 
difcontinue  the  inflant  they  could 
obtain  for  themfelves  what  they 
wanted  :  they  would  have  no  fhare 
in  the  general  deliverance  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  general  fpirit  to  refill  the 
French  was  not  to  be  feen ;  nor  a 
general  confederacy  to  be  expe&ed. 
The  great  confederacy  againfl 
France  was  when  the  unfortunate 
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monarch  was  under  trial,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  combined 
powers  w’ere  then  in  the  greateft 
force.  France  had  no  fettled'  go¬ 
vernment  ;  all  that  fire  poffeffed 
was  employed  to  refill  invafion. 
Her  troops  were  undifciplined;  and 
die  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  the  energy  of  the  people.  It 
was  then  that  a  confederacy  was 
mofl  formidable.  But  what  had 
been  its  eftedt  ?  Total  difcomfiturc 
of  the  confederates!  Whether  it 
was  produced  by  the  (kill  of  the 
French,  or  their  own  jealoufy  and 
indecifion,  the  confequence  was  the 
fame.  And  was  the  fkill  of  the  one 
lefs,  and  the  union  of  the  other 
greater,  than  before  ?  Were  the 
generals  weaker  now,  and  the  allies 
more  attached  to  each  other?  Was 
it  to  be  believed  that  Auflria  would 
place  more  confidence  in  Pruflia 
(fuppofing  a  new  combination  was 
formed)  than  flic  did  formerly? 
Could  England  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  either  of  them,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  deferted  by  both  ?  Ought 
we  to  vote  for  larger  fupplies  than 
any.  that  had  yet  been  voted,  for 
the  purpofe  of  adjufling  this  or  that 
point  which  might  belong  to  the 
left  or  right  fide  of  the  Rhine  ? 
Were  thefe  points  effential  to  the 
welfare  of  Great  Britain  ?  Could 
w7e  derive  any  hope  from  the  prompt 
adtion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ? 
Would  any  man  fay,  that  any  of 
thefe  combinations  could  be  of  real 
fervice  to  England  ? 

To  all  this  it  had  been  anfw^ered, 
that  tho(e  nations  now  underflood 
their  own  interefl  better  than  be¬ 
fore.  What  proof  was  there  of  it? 
The  combined  powers  predicted  all 
the  evils  which  had  happened*  in 
confequence  of  the  anarchy  of 
France;  nor  did  they  fail  to  afcribe 
them  to  French  principles.  Here 
Mr,  Tierney  faid  it  was  necefiary 
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to  explain  what  he  himfelf  meant 
by  French  principles,  as  they  were 
mifunderffood,  and  differently  un- 
derffood  by  different  perfons.  Some 
called  any  with-  for  parliamentary 
reform  the  refult  of  fuch  principles. 
With  thefe  he  could  not  agree ;  but 
as  to  thofe  which  produced  *and 
were  fupporting  the  prefect  tyranny 
of  Fra  nee,  no  one  would  fooner 
reprobate  and  rejoice  in  their  ex¬ 
tinction  than  himfelf.  Could  any 
thing  now  be  done  to  inflame  the 
nations  more  than  had  been  done 
by  the  republic  before?  What 
could  infpire  monarchy  with  greater 
hatred  againff  French  principles 
than  the  conduct  towards  their  mo¬ 
narch  ?  Covu!d  the  nobility  of  any 
country  refent  any  thing  more  than 
the  abolition  of  their  order,  and 
the  _  definition  of  their  titles  ? 
What  could  infpire  the  church  with 
more  zeal  than  the  overthrowing 
all  church  eflablifhments  ?  Thefe 
were  the  men  who  once  united 
againff;  France :  and  it  was  from 
thefe  that  the  deliverance  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  again  expeCted.  Was  it 
reafonable  to  expeCt,  after  having 
obtained  Mantua,  Luxembourg, 
and  other  places,  that  France  would 
be  more  eafily  driven  within  her 
ancient  limits?  or  could  this  great 
objeCt  be  accomplished  without  a 
greater  evil  happening  to  our  own 
country?  in  fhort,  without  fuch 
confequences  to  our  finances  as 
could  not  be  calculated  without 
difmav  ?  But  where  was  the  line  of 
demarcation  to  be  drawn  ?  Were 
we  only  to  attempt  to  reduce 
France  within  her  former  bounda¬ 
ries,  the  other  powers  would  not 
afhft  us  here.  They  would  not  aid 
us  in  reftoring  to  each  other  what 
had  been  loft.  If  the  confederacy 
were  to  be  formed,  it  would  be  dif- 
folved  long  before  this  objeCt  could 
be  accomplished  ;  not  that  there 
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was  any  thing  in  this  motion  to 
prevent  its  accomplifhment ;  but, 
inftead  of  extending  the  confede¬ 
racy,  it, would  be  wiferto  leave  them 
to  apply  to  us,  and  not  hold  out  a 
determination  to  bring;  about  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  which  was 
indeed  impracticable. 

His  majeffv’s  declaration  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conference  at 
Lifle,  in  a  fpeech  which  did  honour 
to  his  councils,  exprefsly  affirmed, 
that  whiift  anv  fuch  determination 
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prevailed,  his  earned  with  to  reffore 
peace  to  his  fubjeCts  muff  be  fruit- 
lefs.  He  renewed  before  all  Eu¬ 
rope  the  ffloft  folemn''  affurance, 
that  in  fpite  of  repeated  provoca¬ 
tions,  arid  at  the  very  moment  when 
Providence  had  bleffed  his  arms 
with  fuccefs,  he  was  ready  to  con¬ 
clude  peace  on  the  fame  terms 
which  he  had  before  propofed. 
The  rejection  of  fuch  an  offer  de¬ 
ni  on  ftra  ted  the  implacable animofity 
and  infatiate  ambition  of  the  enemy, 
to  whom  alone  muff  be  attributed 
the  confequences ,  of  this  direful 
war. 

Mr.  Tierney  obferved,  that  this  no¬ 
ble  declaration  was  made  after  the 
brilliant  victory  of  lord  Duncan,  and 
clearly  manifeffed  that  even  exulta¬ 
tion  and  triumph  did  not  ftand  in 
the  way  of  his  majefty’s  pacific 
difpofitions  to  Europe.  But,  alas  ! 
we  now  were  told  that  the  laff: 
fplendid  achievement  of  lord  Nel- 
fon  had  changed  them  ! 

The  laff  objection  which  he  fhould 
anticipate  was,  that  this  motion 
might  intimate  to  France  that  we 
could  not  any  further  co-operate 
with  our  allies.  But  we  did  co-ope¬ 
rate  bv  our  naval  exertions  ;  had 
co-operated  effectually  by  our  naval 
victories;  ttnd  it  was  his  ardent  de¬ 
lire  that  we  fhould  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  by  the  force  of  our  fleet; 
but  not  by  fending  troops  or  fub- 
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fidies  to  the  continent.  In  the  name 
of  the  comfort,  the  quiet,  and  the 
fafety  of  the  country,  he  protefted 
againft  it!  We  were  carrying  on 
a  war,  the  expenfe  of  which,  by 
eftimate,  was  30  millions  a  year, 
■which  was  two  millions  and  a  half 
every  month.  We  had  added  in 
fix  years  150  millions  fterling  to 
our  debt,  by  which  we  had  created 
the  neceffity  of  adding  8  millions 
to  our  annual  burdens :  a  fum  equal 
to  the  whole  of  our  expenditure 
when  his  prefent  majefty  came  to 
the  throne.  Were  he  to  affirm  that 
the  real  addition  to  our  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  be  1B0  mil¬ 
lions,  he  fhould  not  exceed  the 
point.  It  was- firmly  his  opinion, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
knew  that  our  affairs  could  not  be 
wound  up  fora  peace  eftabiifhment 
without  the  greateffi  difficulty,  and 
therefore  was  willing  to  prolong 
the  war.  Rut,  to  what  a  (late  were 
we  reduced  when  the  tenth  of  every 
man’s  income  was  demanded  under 
one  head,  independent  of  all  other 
impofts,  to  fupport  the  eftablifh¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  fuhjedted  every 
man  to  the  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  ,  accounts  examined  ?  We 
were  alfo  called  with  too  much  rea- 
fon  an  armed  nation  ;  for,  though 
he  felt  the  pride  which  an  Englifh- 
man  ought  to  feel  at  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  countrymen  to  their 
eountrv,  evinced  bv  their  qualify¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  defend  it,  this 
meafure  muft  increafe  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  which  was  a  great 
evil  in  its  nature,  befides  the  bring¬ 
ing  u  n  d  e  r  mil  i  tary  d  ifei  pUn  e  fo  pia  n  y 
men  who  were  more  ufeful  in  the 
civil  offices  of  life.  The  law  had 
filenced  every  man  in  the  country, 
(excepting  in  that  houfe)  by  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus 
.5  and  when  all  thefe  circum- 
iianccs  were  added  together,  wax 


it  probable  that  the  conftitution  of 
England,  or  the  purfes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  could  fupport  this  fvftem  of 
deftru&ion  much  longer? 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  Ireland  for  inftance,  he  would 
fay  but  little;  but  he  underftood 
that,  notwitbftanding  all  the  efforts 
to  reprefs  rebellion  there,  further 
exertions  were  yet  wanted.  He 
merely  hinted  at  this;  he  would  not 
argue  the  point,  for  reafons  which 
the  houfe  might  guefs.  If  we 
looked  at  our  eftablithments  in  the 
Eaft,  we  fhould  fee  very  large  ex¬ 
penfe  s  ;  and  in  the  Weft  Indies 
the  firft  thing  which  prefented  itfelf 
was  the  evacuation  of  St.  Domingo* 
He  meant  not  to  reproach  the  gal¬ 
lant  officer  who  conduced  it — he 
was  fenfible  of  the  gre'at  value  of 
his  military  fervices ;  but  this  eva¬ 
cuation  was  an  alarming  thing. 
Here  was  a  power  to  be  raifed 
which  coft  ten  millions  of  Britifti 
money,  and  ten  thoufand  Britifh 
fubjeds  !  From  this  frightful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  blood  and  money, 
what  had  been  the  refult  Fifty 
thoufand  blacks  had  ftarted  up  in 
arms !  and  thus,  within  a  few  hours 
fail  of  our  Weft-India  colonies, 
there  was  a  force  of  no  lefs  than 
50,000  black  men  difeiplined  to 
arms,  and  inflamed  with  enthufi- 
aftic  notions  of  liberty.  Then  let 
us  confider  the  fi  that  ion  of  the 
enemy :  they  had  now,  if  not  the 
firft,  certainly  the  moft  fuccefsful 
general  in  Europe:  he  was  now  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  remained  many 
months  without  having  received 
one  check.  Should  he  come  back 
again  to  France,  and  turn  his  mind 
againft:  this  country,  Mr.  Tierney 
faid,  he  hoped  we  fhould  be  able  to 
meet  him  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very 
ferious  thing :  and  furely,  with  all 
thefe  profpe&s,  we  had  enough  to 
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do,  without  embarking  in  any  in¬ 
termediate  fcheme  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Europe! — He  concluded 
with  wifhing  that  the  energy  of  this 
country  might  be  directed  to  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  and  not 
be  wafted  in  vifionary  projects  of 
ideal  conquefts.  To  himfelf  it  would 
always  be  a  confolation  to  reflect 
that  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice, 
unfupported  and  feeble  as  it  was, 
in  the  canfe  of  patriotifm  and 
truth. 

Mr.Canning  arofe,  and  in  a  fpeech 
of  confiderable  length  re-ftated  moft 
of  thofe  objections  which  Mr. Tier¬ 
ney  had  anticipated,  but  not  in  his 
opinion  removed.  .  On  the  fir  ft, 
Mr.  Canning  faid,  he  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  lay  the  greateft  ft  refs 
(conftitutional  form) ;  the  nature 
of  this  motion,  though  extraordi¬ 
nary,  was  not  unprecedented  ;  much 
lefs  did  he  mean  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  offer 
its  advice  to  his  majefty  on  the 
,  fubjeCt  of  negotiation  or  of  war. 
It  had  feveral  times  interfered  in 
both ;  though  a  fatality  had  always 
feemed  to  attend  thefe  interferences, 
as  almoft  in  every  inftance  from  the 
revolution  to  our  own  time  they 
had  been  either  nugatory  or  mif- 
chievous.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  force  of  precedents,  thefe  alone 
would  not  be  fufticient  to  juftify 
the  motion,  unlefs  it  could  be  proved 
that  fome  neceftity  exifted  which 
called  for  fuch  an  interference  of 
the  houfe  of  commons.  And  this 
could  only  arife  from  fome  open¬ 
ing  for  peace  now  presenting  itfelf, 
of  which  minifters  did  not  fliow 
themfelves  difpofed  tQ  take  advan¬ 
tage,  or  from  their  having  evinced 

a  difpofition  hoftile  to  it  at  former 
& 

periods. 

That  any  fuch  opening  now  ex¬ 
ifted,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
^rgedj  his  motion  therefore  mult 
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be  attributed  to  a  falfeimpreftion. 
on  his  mind  of  the  conduCt  of 
minifters  in  former  negotiations ; 
he  feemed  to  retain  a  confufed  re- 
collection  of  what  had  paffed  at 
Lifle;  he  remembered  that  an  em- 
barraffment  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  by  a  queftion  about  allies ,  but 
utterly  forgot  that  the  allies,  who 
had  created  this  embarraftment,  were 
the  allies  of  France,  and  not  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  under  this  mif- 
take  he  was  applying  to  this  coun¬ 
try  a  cure  for  the  mifconduCt  of 
the  enemy.  Yet,  Mr.  Canning  faid, 
he  was  prevented  from  admitting 
even  this  foundation  for  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  by  the  approbation  ex- 
prefted  of  the  manifefto  published 
at  Lille,  which  Mr.  Tierney  had 
acknowledged  exhibited  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  minifters.  Yet  what  had  been, 
that  gentleman’s  conduCt  under  this 
avowed  belief?  Convinced  (as  he 
himfelf  expreffed)  that  his  majefty 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain 
peace — that  he  had  exceeded  all  that 
could  have  been  expeCted  of  him 
in  forbearance  and  moderation — 
that  he  had  displayed,  even  after 
the  victory  of  lord  Duncan,  the 
moft  decided  difpofttions  for  tran¬ 
quillity — convinced  that  the  abrupt 
conclufion  of  the  negotiation  had 
been  the  aCt  of  the  enemy — that 
his  majefty  had  no  choice,  and  muff 
of  neceftity  carry  on  a  war  which, 
the  ambition  of  France  would  not 
allow  him  to  terminate — in  this 
conviction  Mir.  Tierney  had  voted 
againjl  the  [up ply  !  Ide  meant  not 
to  impeach  this  conduCt;  doubtlefs 
he  had  his  reafons  for  it ;  but  he 
fubmitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
houfe,  whether  (if  no  folid  advan¬ 
tages  were  derivable  from  fupport- 
ing  this  extraordinary  motion)  it 
was  worth  while  to  adopt  an  un- 
neeeffary  and  mifchievous  meafure 
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to  evince  ourwifti  for  peace  merely 
to  fecure  a  vote  againft  the  f aptly  for 
carrying  on  the  twar  !  The  interefts 
of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  cor.Ti - 
dered  with  relation  to  the  different 
circumftances  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  Europe.  What  might  be  a  fe¬ 
cure  peace  for  England  with  France 
when  reduced  in  power,  and  Europe 
at  liberty,  would  be  highly  unfafe 
againft  France  in  her  prefent  ftate 
of  aggrandisement,  with  great  part 
of  Europe'  at  her  feet,  and  the  re- 
fources  of  other  nations  at  her  dif- 
pofal.  It  would  alfo  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us,  fingle  and  unaffifted, 
to  extort  from  France  fuch  terms 
as  would  be  confident  with  our  in¬ 
terefts,  than  to  obtain  the  fame,  if 
backed  by  a  powerful  confederacy 
in  Europe, 

A  declaration  conveyed  to  France 
by  this  motion,  that  we  were  de¬ 
termined  at  all  events  to  treat  fingly, 
would  inflame  her  -pride,  and  in- 
creafe  her  demands — to  affirm  pub¬ 
licly  that. we  would  make  no  com- 
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mon  caufe  with  ot-her nations,  would 
neceffarily  place  thofe  nations  at 
her  mercy,  or  on  her  fide.  The  ef- 
fed  muft  therefore  be  to  deprive  us 
of  the  probable  advantages  of  the 
peace  to  be  obtained,  and  our  power 
of  obtaining  it:  it  prefcribed  a  more 
arduous  talk  with  lefs  efficacious 
means. 

At  the  fame  time  this  motion  did 
not  haften  the  conclufion  of  any 
peace;  for  it  left  not  minifters  at 
liberty  to  conclude  any  which  they 
did  not  think  confiflent  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  country;  and  if  they 
thought  (as  laudably  they  might) 
that  no  pence  would  be  fuch  which 
did  not  provide  for  the  fafety  of 
Europe,  what  affurance  did  this  mo¬ 
tion  afford  againft  a  hopelefs  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  war? 

If  i be  honourable  gentleman  had 
fairly  ftatcd  the  idea  of  his  own 


mind,  in  {lead  of  ufmg  fo  much  cir¬ 
cumlocution  about  the  ‘4  confiftcn- 

cv  with  fecuritv  and  interefts  of 
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Great  Britain,”  he  would  have  re¬ 
commended  a  feparate  peace. 

It  is  told  us,  that  we  ftiould  not 
fucceed  in  effecting  a  general  de¬ 
liverance;”  nor  did  he  pretend  to 
affirm  that  we  ftiould  :  but  that  this 
was  the  abjed  which  we  ought  to 
have  in  view  he  always  would  con¬ 
tend,  even  if  we  had  reference  only 
to  our  own  fafety.  This  deliver¬ 
ance  he  willingly  acknowledged 
could  not  be  esfeded  by  our  exer¬ 
tions  alone ;  and  uniefs  other  powers 
were  difpofed  to  co-operate  fin- 
cerely,  we  had  no  chance  of  attain¬ 
ing  our  willies.  But  he  would  afk, 
if  there  were  no  fuch  difpofitions 
evident,  what  was  the  neceffity  of 
the  motion  ?  Why  ftiould  parlia¬ 
ment  interfere  to  prevent  his  ma- 
jefty’s  minifters  from  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  intentions  which  did  not 
exift,  and  co-operation  which  never 
would  be  offered  ?  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliefe  powers  were  ready 
to  take  a  part  in  a  common  falva- 
tion,  and  only  waited  for  our  en¬ 
couragement  to  begin,  was  it  the 
didate  of  our  duty  and  our  intereft 
to  fave  France  from  her  merited 
deftriidion,  and,  by  fuch  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  was  here  recommended, 
extiriguifh  therefentments  which  her 
aggrellions  had  enkindled  through¬ 
out  Europe?  If,  however, ’this  co¬ 
operation  ftiould  be  offered,  we 
ought  to  receive  it  with  fufpicion 
and  diftruft,  and,  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  been 
duped  before,  conclude  henceforth 
that  no  fidelity  was  to  be  expeded. 

Surely  this  was  illiberal  and  un¬ 
juft  !  What,  becaufe  Auftria  and 
Pruftia  had  been  unfaithful  to  our 
alliance,  and  inconfiftently  with 
their  own  interefts  had  made  peace 
at  different  times,  were  Ruiiia  and 
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the  Forte  to  be  confidered  as  powers 
on  whom  no  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  from  whofe  exertions 
po  advantage  could  be  gained  ? 
Are  the  errors  of  the  guilty  to  fur- 
nifli  ground  of  prefumption  againft 
the  innocent?  The  words  in  his 
majefty’s  fpeecb,  mentioning  “  the 
vigour  and  decilion  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,”  feem  to  have  conveyed 
fomething  obvioufly  abfurd  and  ri¬ 
diculous — he  could  not  imagine  for 
what  reafon.  Why  fhould  not  the 
Grand  Seignior  take  as  correCt  a 
view  of  his  interefts,  as  any  other 
power  whofe  cuftoms  might  be 
more  conformable  to  our  own  ? 
The  declaration  of  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  the  Porte  was 
as  able  and  mafterly  a  compofition, 
as  found  in  principles  of  policy 
and  juft  ice,  as  any  (fate  paper  ever 
publithed  by  any  cabinet. 

But  this  Turk  was  a  Mahometan, 
and  therefore  an  ally  unfit  for  a 
Chriftian.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  an  alliance  with  a  Maho¬ 
metan  might  be  as  good  as  a  peace 
with  an  atheift ;  the  fan&ion  of  its 
engagements  be  as  facred,  and  its 
ftipuiations  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Yet  this  was  not  all:  the  Turk  was 
flow  to  anger,  hard  to  be  driven 
into  a&ion.  If  fuch  were  his  cha¬ 
racter,  what  muff  have  been  the 
provocations  that  had  roufed  him  1 
But  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  were 
natural  enemies : — what  did  this 
prove,  but  that  the  aggreffions  of 
France  had  been  fo  multiplied,  fo 
various,  and  fo  extraordinary,  as  to 
unite  againft  her  thofe  powers  the 
moll  oppofite  in  nature  and  in- 
tereff — to  make  the  necefiity  of  re- 
fiftance,  and  the  duty  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  fuperfede  every  narrower 
confiderafion,  every  motive  of  con¬ 
tract  ed  policy  ? 

For  our  old  allies,  however,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  no  apology 


can  be  made,  no  good  reafon  be 
alleged  why  they  fhould  be  more 
worthy  our  confidence,  or  true  to 
their  own  iuterefts:  yet,  had  we  not 
known  individuals,  in  our  own 
country  whofe  ideas  refpe&ing 
France  had  totally  been  changed? 
Had  not  the  invafion  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  f  wind-ling  tranfaCtion  with 
America,  and  the  negotiation  at 
Lifle,  wrought  a  furprifing  change 
in  the  public  mind  in  England? 
And  why  fhould  we  limit  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  experience,  to  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  only  ?  Might  not  the  ftatef- 
men  of  Auftria  or  Pruffia  have 
caught  fome  light  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  continent?  Were 
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they  not  to  be  believed,  if  they 
made  this  declaration  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  engagements  had  formerly  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  the  direc¬ 
tory,  when  they  detected  the  fraud 
which  had  been  praCHfed  on  their 
judgments,  and  the  atrocity  of  their 
allies,  they  withdrew  their  friend- 
(hip  and  their  allegiance? 

Mr.  Canning  dwelt  long  upon  the 
credit  which  was  due  to  this  peni¬ 
tent  retraffion ;  it  would  be  the 
intereft  of  England,  he  faid,  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  any  future  offers  of  co-ope¬ 
ration  from  fuch  quarters  :  they  had 
buffered,  and  in  the  fchool  of  af¬ 
fliction  had  learnt  witdom. 

But,  however  willing  they  might 
be  to  feize  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  (baking  off  their  yoke  to 
France,  were  we  even  able  to  rally 
J  them  on  our  fide  in  the  onl'et,  their 
afiiftatice  was  worth  nothing.  Ex¬ 
hausted  and  difpirited  as  they  were, 
they  had  neither  the  heart  nor 
ftrength  to  fight  the  battle  of  inde¬ 
pendence — and  too  true  it  was  that 
they  had  been  cruelly  reduced  and 
broken  down — vet 

J 

Spoiiatis  arrna  fuperfunt. 

The  arms  which  they  had  remain- 
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ing  were  arms  jnoft  terrible  to  ty¬ 
rants; — .their  wrongs,  their  defpera- 
tion,  and  the  defire  of  revenge ! 
Let  France  appeal  to  the  bad  paf- 
fions  of  our  allies — -let  her  cajole 
their  fears,  or  inflame  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  aggrandizement — the  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  tacit  alliance  with 
the  allies  of  France  were  already 

j. 

laid  in  their  juif  refentment,  in 
tfieir  proud  indignation,  in  every 
virtuous  and  every  honourable  feel¬ 
ing  1 

When  did  fuch  a  contefl  terminate 
in  giving  permanent  preponderance 
to  eVil?  Another  and  a  graver 
doubt  was  darted:  Whether,  with 
half  the  world  in  arms  at  our  fide, 
the  objedls  which  we  drove  to  ob¬ 
tain  would  be  in  any  politic  fenfe 
Britifh  objects?  There  was  a  time 
when  any  doubt,  whether  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  continent 
relatively  to  us,  or  to  each  other, 
and  the  balance  of  Europe,  were 
objects  of  Britifh  concern,  would 
have  been  ridiculed  and  reviled. 
But  all  this  was  now  changed,  it 
feemed  :  therefore,  without  hating 
any  affirmative  opinion  cf  his  own, 
he  would  only  inquire  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
houfe,  what  were  actually  fuch? 

Mr.  Tierney  had.  alluded  to  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  as  having 
threatened  our  poffeffions  in  the 
jEafh  Was  then  the  deliverance 
of  Egypt  from  a  French  army  a 
Britifh  object?  Was  not  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Turk  deferable  to 
enable  us  to  effect  this  purpofe  ?  If, 
by  the  joint  affiftance  of  Ruffia  and 
the  Pone,  we  could  fweep  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
remains  of  this  piratical  armament; 
if  the  coafts  of  Italy  were  thus  ren¬ 
dered  unavailable  bv  the  enemy, 
and  the  font  hern  parts  of  France 
thus  laid  open  to  our  attack,  and 
the  ports  and  commerce  fe cured  to 


us  were  thefe  Rritifh  objects? 
Were  the  Netherlands  ?  There  was 
a  time  when  the  dependence  of 
thefe  upon  France  was  considered 
as  fo  prejudicial  to  this  country, 
that  there  was  no  cafe  in  which 
they  would  not  have  been  thought 
a  fufficient  caufe  for  engaging  in  a 
war.  He  did  not  pretend  to  fay  it 
was  fo;  but  fuch  had  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  importance  by  able 
politicians.  If,  by  the  aid  of  Pruf- 
fia,  we  could  refeue  Holland  from 
her  prefent  date  of  fervitude  and 
degradation,  raife  her  once  more 
among  the  independent  powers  of 
Europe  a  rich,  flourifhing,  and 
a  happy  country,  connected  with  us 
by  old  habits,  common  intereft, 
and  the  reciprocation  of  commer^ 
cial  advantages;  would  any  perfon 
deny  that  this  was  a  Britifh  objedl, 
or  be  proud  hereafter  to  have  thrown 
an  infuperable  impediment  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplifliment? 

If,  then,  any  one  of  thefe  might 
poilibly  be  attained  by  our  foreign 
alliances,  much  more  if  we  could 
fuppofe  it  would  open  a  paflage  to 
all,  was  it  not  furprifing  that  a 
member  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
fhould  entertain  fo  perverfe  an  am¬ 
bition  as  to  be  able  to  fty  hereafter, 
4i  All  this  might  have  been  accom¬ 
pli  filed,  but  by  my  fingle  motion  to 
prevent  it  r” 

Yet  he  was  far  from  undertaking 
that,  if  the  motion  did  not  pafs,  out 
ardent  wifhes  would  be  accomplifh- 
ed.  The  debate  was  not,  /whether 
fuch  exertions  would  lead  to  fuch 
refults,  but,  whether  we  fhould 
throw  away  the -only  chance  we 
had  for  their  being  made?  The 
bon.  gentleman  had  not  affirmed 
that  Europe  could  not  be  faved  ;  he 
only  def  red  that  we  might  give  no 
encouragement,  have  no  fhare  in 
faving  it !  It  was  not  necelTary  to 
argue  whether  tlie  fuccefs  was  pro- 
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kable,  but  whether  it  was  fo  impro¬ 
bable  as  not  to  deferve  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

Was  this  motion  intended  as  a 
motion  for  peace  ?  If  fo,  why  had 
he  not  the  candour  to  fay  fo  ?  Was 
it  delicacy  or  national  honour  which 
Hood  in  the  way  of  direft  negotia¬ 
tion?  For  himfelf,  he  had  no  fuch 
delicacy,  and  did  not  approve  it. 
Mr.  Tierney  would  not  fpeak  to 
France,  but  at  her  ;  he  had  not  pro- 
pofed  that  we  ftiould  boldly  fay  to 
the  directory,  44  Will  you  make 
peace?’’  but  fay,  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  it,  44  I  wilh  thefe 
French  gentlemen  would  make  an 
overture  to  us.” 

Was  this  a  mode  of  .preferving 
the  dignity  of  our  country  ?  or,  was  it 
not  doing  that  fneakingly,  which,  if 
it  was  fit  to  be  done  at  all,  mull,  to 
have  effeft,  be  done  openly,  unequi¬ 
vocally,  and  diredtly? 

But  the  minifters  had  loll  all  their 
pacific  difpolitions,  and  were  be¬ 
come  inveterately  and  incurably 
warlike:  the  fpirit  of  moderation 
in  the  laft  manifefto  was  evaporated ; 
and  however  they  had  borne  the 
tidings  of  lord  Duncan’s  victory, 
that  of  lord  Nelfon  had  intoxicated 
them  to  madnefs.  That  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country  was  high,  that 
the  government  partook  of  the, fpirit 
of  the  people,  he  was  happy  to  ac¬ 
knowledge;  but  that  this  fpirit  had 
ftarted  fuddenlv  out  of  the  late  vic¬ 
tory  he  would  not  allow  :  confirmed 
it  was,  indeed,  by  a  triumph  which 
muft  have  created  entlnifiafm  if  it 
had  not  been  there.  Let  the  days 
and  months  of  anxiety  berecollefted 
•which  we  palled  before  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  memorable  event  ar¬ 
rived.  We  afked  not  that  Nelfon 
might  conquer  Buonaparte,  but  that 
Buonaparte  might  not  deceive  and 
efcape  him  j  not  that  we  might  gain 
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the  battle,  but  find  the  enemy;  for 
the  reft  we  had  nothing  to  fear. 

44  Concurrant  pariter  cum  ratib^s 
“  rates, 

44  Speftent  numina  ponti,  et 
<4  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat!” 

In  our  prefent  fituation,  then, 
fortified  by  confidence,  profperity, 
and  the  fuccefs  with  which  it  had 
pleafed  Heaven  to  blefs  our  arms, 
what  was  the  advantage  we  ought 

o  o 

to  make  of  our  ftrength  ?  44  Hoard 

it  up  for  your  own  life,’’  faid  the 
hon.  gentleman.  44  Could  an  Eng- 
lifhman  forget  that  the  nations  of 
the  continent  flood  by  whiift  .we 
were  engaged  in  a  ftruggle  wherein 
our  very  exiftence  was  at  flake*5 
They  neither  offered  aftiftance,  nor. 
manifefted  any  intereft  in  our  pre- 
fervation.”  Undoubtedly  this  had 
been  their  conduct,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  revenge  was  in  our  power. 
We  might* tell  thofe  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  us,  that  it  was  now  our 
turn  to  breathe,  whilft  they  were 
contending;  that,  as  they  had  left 
us  contentedly  to  our  fate,  we 
would  confign  them  unpityingly  to 
theirs.  We  might  thus  aft  in  ftrift 
retaliation ;  but  a  Britifti  houfe 
,f  commons  would  feel  that  it  had 
..  nobler  vengeance  in  its  power — • 
even  to  fay  t6  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  44  You  deferted  ns  at  our  ut- 
moft  need ;  but  the  firft  ufe  we 
make  of  our  profperity  is  to  invite 
you  to  partake  of  it!  We  difdained 
to  call  you  to  {hare  our  danger,  but 
we  are  now  by  our  own  exertions 
fecure;  come  and  take  (belter 
under  our  fecurity.” 

This  would  be  real  triumph  ;  this 
would  be  powerful  recrimination, 
and  a  conduft  which  would  im- 
mortalife  the  country ! 

Mr.  Canning  ended  with  re¬ 
marking. 
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marking,  that  the  motion  was 
founded  onno  principle  of  policy  or 
of  neceflity;  fince,  if  it  were  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  cenfureon  miniflers,  it  was 
unjuft;  if  for  a  control,  nugatory. 
Its  tendency  was  to  impair  the 
power  of  profecuting  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  to  diroinifh  the  chance 
of  negotiating  peace  with  dignity  ; 
it  contradicted  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors,  and  degraded  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ;  it  muft  carry 
difmay  throughout  Europe,  and, 
above  all,,  adminifter  ho  e,  power 
and  coniolatio  to  France. 

Mr.  Jekyil  laid,  that  he  expelled 
a  motion  propofed  in  fo  plain  a 
manner  would  at  leaf!  have  been 
attended  with  one  advantage,  would 
have  procured  us  the  farisfadtion  of 
hearing  what  was  the  precife  object 
of  the  war.  But  the  gentleman  who 
fpoke  laft  had  left  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  in  this  refpedl  as  ever.  From 
fome  parts  of  his  argument,  we  might 
imagine  we  were  to  avenge  the 
atrocities  of  the  French ;  from 
others,  that  we  were  to  fight  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  "But,  after 
all,  the  point  was  left  totally  unde¬ 
termined,  Our  attention  was  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  to  the  vidlory  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  enthufiajfn  it  in- 
fpired,  and  the  fpirit  it  created. 
But  what  was  the  real  fource  of  this 
enthufiafm  and  this  fpirit?  Ele 
would  tell  them :  the  joy  which  it 
Oceafioned  was  combined  with  the 
hope  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  France.  Now  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  not  peace,  but  war,  was 
the  great  re ful t ; /tnd  called  upon  to 
rejoice,  not  in  its  pacific  effects, 
but  its  tendency  to  increafe  warlike 
exertions. 

But  if  the  moment  of  triumph 
was  not  the  moment  to  negotiate, 
in  what  hate  of  our  affairs  could  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  this  objedt 


with  propriety  ?  T his  country  again 
was  to  be  embarked  upon  the  ocean 
of  continental  politics ;  we  were 
again  to  enter  the  litis,  without 
knowing  the  purpofes  for  which  we 
are  engaged,  or  the  extent  t6  which 
we  might  be  involved. 

It  belongs  to  Britifh  generofity  to 
attempt  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  punifh  the  perfidy  of 
France  And  yet  thefe  aliies  of 
France  are  hollow,  and  ready  to  de- 
fert  her.  This,  if  it  proved  any 
thing,  proved  too  much  :  Spain 
was  di Satisfied,  and  Holland  weary 
of  her  opprefibr.  But  what  had- 
been  our  fortune  with  our  allies? 
Had  we  mif-ufed,  plundered,  or  in- 
fulted  them?  They  had  left  us,  as 
France  had  been  lefr.  Thofe  treated 
with  generofity  by  us,  were  as  little 
to  be  relied  on  as  thofe  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  the  injuftice  of 
the  directory.  Experience  had  dif- 
tin fitly  taught  us  what  we  were  to 
expedl  in  future:  Pruffia,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  one  million  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  feveral  years, 
deferted  us;  the  Emperor,  after 
many  loans  and  advances,  had  abarii* 
doned  the  common  caufe  ;  fo  had 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  after  having 
accepted  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  Would  any  wife  ftatefman 
place  dependence  again  on  the  fide-? 
lity  of  fuch  allies  ? 

Of  the  Ottoman  Forte  he  did  not 
wifii  to  fay  any  thing  otfenfivej 
but  furely  the  Turks  were  the  mofl 
inert,  ignorant,  and  fluggifh  people 
now  exi fling.  Had  they  not  been 
bathed  and  defeated  by  one  of  their 
own  rebel  pachas  ?  Could  they  be 
expedted  to  make  an  efficient  attack 
upon  the  power  of  France  ?  They 
might,  indeed,  make  an  appearance 
with  a  flourifhing  manifesto,  drawn 
up  in  the  fpirit  of  more  learned  ca- 
,  binets, 
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binet?,  find  be  mighty  liberal  with 
their prefents  ofpelices  and  aigrettes  ; 
but  what  part  could  they  perform 
in  the  deliverance  of  Europe? 

That  thefe  plans,  fo  big  with 
event,  would  probably  be  accom- 
panied’with  a  fubfidy,  had  met  with 
no  reply.  Could  fo  important  a  con- 
lideration  have  efcaped  the  fagacity 
of  Mr.  Canning?  During  the  for¬ 
mer  coalition,  when  we  were  called 
to  fan&ion  fubfidies  to  Pruffia  and 
Auftrin,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  thefe  powers  to  go  on 
without  pecuniary  aid  from  this 
country.  What,  then,  were  we  to 
expedf  fhould  they  be  roufed  into 
aflion  ?  Was  it  likely  that  they 
would  be  {Emulated  bv  any  motive 
fo  ftrong  as  the  wealth  of  England  ? 
He  hoped  we  fhould  hear  that  night, 
whether  we  were  again  to  be  called 
upon  to  produce  it.  Continental 
connection  had  been  hitherto  the 
forerunner  of  foreign  fubfidy;  and 
there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fear 
it  would  again  be  fo.  It  was  a  fe- 
rious  concern,  and  we  ought  to  re¬ 
member  the  remonft ranees  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  bank  directors,  when 
the  bank  flopped  payment.  They 
then  demonftrated  to  the  minifter 
the  ruinops  confequences  of  fuch 
remittances.  If  loans  were  to  be 
granted,  our  fpecie  mu  ft  be  fent 
abroad  again,  and  this  was-  no 
trifling  evil.  We  had  already  ex¬ 
perienced  the  danger  it  occafioned. 
The  clamours  which  the  ftoppage 
of  the  bank  produced  had  fubfided; 
but,  if  a  fimilar  event  fhould  occur, 
it  was  not  eafv  to  fay  what  mifehief 
would  follow.  Things  which  for- 
merly  would  have  furprifed  us  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  prefent  time  were 
fcarcely  regarded  but  as  a  nine  days 
wonder.  We  had  feen  new  fchemes 
of  finance,  we  had  feen  the  land- 
tax  fold,  we  now  faw  the  tenth  of 
every  man’s  property  about  to  be 


put  in  requifition.  Spies,  under 
the  name  of  furveyors,  were  to  be 
employed  in  cohering,  the  revenue. 
Men  weffe  obliged  to  difeover  their 
cireumftances,  or  be  taxed  by  ail 
arbitrary  afleffment.  No  one  could 
feel  more  fenfibly  than  himfelf  the 
fplendour  of  lord  Nelfon’s  viiftory ; 
but  vvhilft  this  blufh  of  triumph  fat 
upon  the  face  of  the  country,  there 
was  a  difeafe  upon  its  vitals,  which 
excited  real  alarm — the  ftate  of  our 
finances ! 

To  avoid  continental  connec¬ 
tions,  had  been  recommended  by  the 
'molt  eminent  of  our  writers;  be- 
caufe  they  always  tended  to  impo- 

verifh  our  own  country:  and  when 

*• 

we  were  told  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
that  thofe  powers  on  whom  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  France  had  fallen  were  fo 
exhaufted  that  thbyhad  notrefources 
left  to  enable  them  to  caft  off  her 
voice,  what  an  unlimited  demand 
for  pecuniary  aid  rnuft  be  made  up 
by  England  ! 

Sir  James  Murray  Pnlteney  faid, 
that  after  the  able  fpeech  of  Mr. 
Canning  he  fhould  not  detain  the 
houfe  with  many  remarks;  but  there 
was  one  point  which  feemed  to  have 
efcaped  him.  He  alluded  to  our 
fuccefles  the  laft  year,  during  which 
period  we  could  not  be  faid  to  be 
quite  deftitute  of  allies.  The  fi filia¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  obliged  France 
to  make  great  preparations  both  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  which  might 
be  confidered  in  fome  meafure  as 
equal  to  a  campaign.  This  circum- 
ftance  operated  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  country.  If  France  had  feen 
all  the  continent  at  her  feet,  and 
expended  the  fnms  file  had  fpent  in 
military  preparations  by  land  upon 
her  marine,  it  would  have  been 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
have  detached  fo  large  a  divifion  of 
our  navy  to  the  Mediterranean,  by 
which  lord  Nelfon’s  viftory  was 

obtained. 
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obtained.  With  refpeCl  to  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Europe,  he  underftood 
it  not  as  a  philanthropist  merely, 
but  as  it  was  connected  with  our 
fafety,  and  to  be  considered  as  a 
Britifh  cafe. 

Mr,  Dickinfon,  jun.  differed  from 
any  who  might  think  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
king’s  prerogative  y  and  considered 
the  houfe  of  commons  as  a  place 
where  they  could  converfe  with  his 
majefly  and  hisminiflers. 

The  motion  would  be  attended 
with  many  mifchievous  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  none  of  the  lea  ft  was, 
that  to  thofe  abroad  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution,  it  might  appear  a  proof 
of  a  different  interqft  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  and  t 
his  majeSU  was  not  free  to  regulate 
ail  matters  of  peace  and  war;  a  fup- 
pofltion  per  left  ly  unfounded.  Jt 
would  like  wife  damp  the  fpirit  of 
Europe,  and  remove  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  enemy  being  affailed  bv 
a  new  coalition.  The  Situation  of 
France  was  widely  different  alfo; 

j 

their  trade  and  commerce  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  their  navy  annihilated,  their 
jefources  nearly  exhausted;  they 
had  no  longer  the  efrates  of  the  no¬ 
bles  and  the  clergy,  no  longer  the 
confifcated  property  of  thofe  they 
had  murdered  !  In  every  point  of 
view,  the  chance  of  checking  their 
power  was  now  more  favourable 
than  ever;  and  on  thefe  grounds 

o 

he  difapproved  the  motion — which 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  difeuffion  of  the  bill  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  habeas- corpus 
aCt  Shortly  Succeeded  this  debate'. 
The  bill  for  continuing  the  fufpen¬ 
fion  was  introduced  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  20th 
of  December  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  on  the  fecond  reading,  Mr. 
Tierney  observed,  that  if  no  reafon 


was  affigned  for  this  procedure,  Ire 
fliould  withhold  his  affent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  fufpenfion  had  been  latt  voted 
were  frefh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  houfe ;  and  as  none  of  them 
had  been  removed  or  altered,  he 
judged  it  unnecefiary  to  affign  any 
new  reafon  for  the  meafure.  If, 
however,  the  houle  demanded  it, 
the  ministers  were  amply  prepared 
for  that  purpofe. 

Mr.  Courtenay  opened  his  fpeech 
with  enumerating  the  benefits  of 
the  habeas  corpus  aCt.  Every  per- 
fon  was  convinced  of  its  utility, 
every  writer  had  pronounced  its 
'panegyric :  it  was  a  Statute  ob  which, 
the  perfonaf  liberty  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  depended,  an  act  which  had 

made  every  individual  in  this  coun- 

✓  * .  • 

try  paramount  in  Security  to  that 

of  any  other  fubjeCl  in  the  world. 
It  had  been  well  deferibed  by  Fer- 
gufon  in  his  Treatife  on  Civil  So¬ 
ciety,  who  obferved,  u  That  it 
forced  the  executive  power  to  re- 
leafe  each  nrifoner,  unlefs  it  brought 
him  forward  to  a  trial  within  due 
feffion,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
a  prifon  to  every  man  who  wa§ 
not  lawfully  confined  for  fome  fpe- 
cified  crime :  but  it  required  the 
Strength  of  the  political,  of  the 
turbulent  and  refractory  fpirit  of 
the  people  to  fupport  it.” 

That  fpirit  was  now  no  more, 
or  the  minister  would  never  have 
brought  forward  a  meafure  to  de¬ 
prive  them  thus  of  their  fecurity 
for  freedom. 

There  were  at  this  moment  above 
yo  perfons  confined  in  confequence 
of  the  fufpenfion  of  this  aCt.  Had 
there  not  been  time  to  bring  moft 
of  them  to  a  trial?  Their  trial  and 
conviction  would1  be  the  bed  reafon 
for  continuing  to  entruft  Such  power 
to  the  executive  government.  Two 

terms 
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terms  had  pafled  fince  mod  of  them 
had  been  apprehended.  Had  there 
been  any  infurre&ions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  fince  ?  So  far  otherwife,  that 
we  could  not  refer  to  any  period  in 
our  hiftory  fince  the  revolution  in 
which  there  had  been  lefs  difaffec- 
tion  than  at  the  prefent. 

The  people  confined  under  the 
authority  of  this  fufpenfion  had 
been  treated  with  unprecedented 
rigour  and  inhumanity.  Defirousof 
obtaining  fome  information  upon 
the  fubjedl,  he  had  procured  an 
order  to  fee  one  of  the  prifons  in 
which  perfons  were  confined  on  the 
reports  of  fpies  and  informers. 
Though  he  found  fome  of  the 
hardfhips  faid  to  have  been  endured 
were  exaggerated;  the  word:  of  cri¬ 
minals  had  never  been  fo  treated  in 
this  country  as  in  the  prefent  in¬ 
fiance.  The  prifoners  were  locked 
up  in  cells,  without  fire,  without 
candle ;  they  had  only  a  truckle 
bed;  and  the  only  means  afforded 
for  the  admiffion  of  light  let  in 
alfo  the  cold  and  rain  ;  they  had  no 
i'ociety  whatever:  in  this  fituation 
they  remained  the  whole  of  their 
time,  excepting  for  an  hour  each 
day.  He  mentioned  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  as  much  with  a  view  to  inform 
the  minifters  as  the  houfe ;  for  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  acquainted 
with  them,  or,  if  they  had  been, 
that  they  would  have  permitted 
thefe  feverities. 

Mr.  Courtenay  faid,  he  had  talked 
with  many  of  the  prifoners,  and 
amongft  the  reft  with  col.Defpard, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  forfeve- 
ral  years  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
this  country.  He  had  been  long 
confined  in  a  cell,  without  fire, 
candle,  or  companion  ;  and  though 
he  was  now  removed  to  a  better 
place  in  the  prifon,  even  his  wife 
was  never  permitted  to  fee  or  fpeak 
to  him  but  through  an  iron  grate 
for  a,  few  minutes. 
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His  next  vifit  was  to  the  cells 
where  other  perfons  were  confined 
under  the  authority  of  this  adl :  all 
the  places  were  damp  and  difimai, 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  exclude  the 
wet  without  excluding  the  light  and 
frefii  air.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  fuch  rigour  ought  ever  to 
be  pradtifed.  He  had  inquired  of 
lawyers  whether  they  had  ever  heard 
of  it,  and  they  had  faid  No,  not 
even  in  the  cafe  of  any  felon  :  yet 
fo  thefe  men  were  treated  in  this 
prifon,  which  (for  what  reafon  he 
knew  not)  had  been  called  the 
Baftile.  This  appellation  was  fo 
generally  known,  that,  on  taking  a 
hackney  coach,  and  inquiring  if 
the  coachman  knew  where  it  was, 
he  faid,  Yes,  very  well,  and  took 
him  to  the  prifon  in  Cold-bath 
Fields.  This  ftiowed  the  feelings 
of  the  public  as  to  the  place.  But  he 
could  not  help  obferving,  that  when 
the  Baftiie  flood'  under  the  regular 
government  of  France,  prifoners 
were  better  treated  than  in  this. 

The  direction  of  this  prifon  was 
under  the  chief  management  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  minifter  of  the  gofpei  of 
Chrift  !  a  loyal  fubjecl,  and  a  good 
friend  to  government ;  for  he  had 
pronounced  a  high  panegyric  on 
the  fedition  bills !  Perhaps  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  this  divine  arofe  from  his 
principles  of  piety,  and  of  benevo¬ 
lence  to  the  prifoners ;  perhaps  he 
thought  that  the  more  they  were 
punifhed  in  this  world,  the  better 
chance  they  had  in  the  next ! 

Mr.  Courtenay  folemnly  affirmed 
that  the  account  he  had  given  of 
this  place,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prifoners,  was  true:  nor  had  he 
ftated  all  which  he  difcovered  in 
the  courfe  of  his  vifit.  He  found 
there  a  man  confined  for  felling  a 
book,  entitled,  t£  The  Duties  of 
Citizenfhip his  name  was  Smith : 
he  was  ufed  like  a  felon  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther 
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trier  this  was  right,  whether  it  was 
confonaiit  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law 
of  England,  he  wifhed  the  houfe 
to  determine.  Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  minifters  that  perfons  fhould 
be  detained  under  the  authority  of 
fuch  an  aft,  in  actuation  injurious 
to  their  health,  and  deftruftive  to 
their  lives — with  crimes  unproved, 
and  accufers  unknown? 

There  was  another  inftance  of 
the  feveritv  of  this  prifon :  a  pro- 
ftitute  was  confined  in  it,  and  file 
was  afUi&ed  with  an  illnefs  incident 
to  her  mode  of  life :  file  was  kept 
in  one  of  the  damp  cells  he  had 
defcribed.  There  was  alfo  a  boy 
of  about  nine  years  of  age,  for  of¬ 
fending  his  mailer,  who  was  fub- 
jefted  to  the  lame  rigour.  The 
houfe  pught  not  to  reft  on  thefe 
accounts  from  him,  or  from  any 
individual,  but  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee,  and  order  an  infpeftion  into 
them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  obferved, 
that  the  queftion  was,  whether  this 
bill  fhould  now  be  read  a  fecond 
time  or  not?  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  juft  fpoken  had 
Hated  a  number  of  faffs;  whether 
faithfully  or  not,  tlrev  certainly  had 
no  earthly  couneftion  with  this  bill. 
They  related  merely  to  the  bad  con- 
duff  of  a  gaol,  and  might  as  well 
be  faid  to  aim  at  gaols  in  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  the  power 
which  the  legiflature  had  given  to 
the  executive  government  of  this 
country,  and  the  continuance  of 
which  was  the  objeft  of  the  bill. 
The  management  of  gaols  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  fherifrs  and  magi- 
ffrate's ;  and  if  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  was  induced  by  humanity 
to  pity  the  condition  of  all  pri¬ 
soners,  or  from  fympathy  to  deplore 
the  bufferings  of  the  feditious,  his 
courfe  was,  to  have  gone  to  feme 
tnagiftfate  with  his  complaint.  If 


he  imagined,  indeed,  that  the  cafe 
was  fo  defperate  that  no  remedy 
could  be  effe final  but  a  general 
motion  upon  the  fubjeff  in  that 
houfe,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  bringing  ft  forward.  If 
v  he  had  any  thing  to  urge  againft: 
government  on  account  of  the  le- 
parate  confinement  of  any  pri¬ 
soners,  or  on  any  other  account, 
let  the  accufation  be  made  public, 
and  then  fome  of  the  minifters 
might  anlwer  it;  but  it  furely  was 
not  reafon  enough  to  throw  out 
the  bill,  becaufe  fome  of  the  people 
had  been  ill  treated.  As  to  the  fa¬ 
cetious  anecdote  of  the  coachman, 
who  might  have  learnt  from  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  carried  to  call 
this  prifon  a  Baftile,  he  doubted  not 
but  a  (hilling  would  fatisfy  any 
coachman  that  any  prifon  ought  to 
be  called  fp,  if  the  gentleman  who 
gave  it  him  was  pleafed  to  give  it 
that  name;  but  none  of  thefe  rea- 
fons  feemed  to  him  ftrong  enough 
to  weigh  with  the  houfe  to  with¬ 
hold  the  power  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  had  received  from 
Nthe  wife  legiflature. 

To  prove  that  this  meafure  ought 
not  now  to  be  continued,  it  fhould 
be  proved  that  no  treafonable  fpirit 
had  ever  exifted.  Was  this  the  faft 
at  Maidftone  ?  It  was  not,  however, 
on  the  guilt  of  one  or  two  indivi¬ 
duals  that  the  aft  was  founded,  but 
on  a  combination  of  perfons  at  home 
afting  in  concert  for  the  deftruftion 
of  the  ftatc,  whofe  views  extended 
alfo  to  a  league  with  our  enemies 
abroad.  This  indeed  was  now  be¬ 
come  a  forlorn  hope,  the  eyes  of 
the  Englifli  being  opened  at  left ; 
but  fome  of  evil  intentions  yet  re¬ 
mained,  and  on  the  conviftion  of 
it  he  fupported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  delivering  his  fen- 
timents,  as  he  was  about  to  with- 
Baud  a  meafure  which  he  had  af- 

fented 
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fented  to  the  la  ft  vear — the  further 
fufpenfion  of  this  a<ft.  But  our  iitua- 
tion  was  different  then :  the  houfe 
had  received  an  intimation  from  his 
majefty  that  there  was  a  preparation 
for  the  invafion  of  this  country,  and 
that  many  were  ready  to  aid  and  abet 
the  defign  ;  in  addition,  there  was  a 
bill  of  indictment  for  high  treafon 
found  by  a  grand  jury  againft  cer¬ 
tain  perfons :  whether  either  of 
thefe  things  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  aCt  he  need  not  argue, 
it  was  enough  that  both  united  were 
fufficient.  But  now  there  was  no 
apprehenfion  of  invafion,  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  (editions  fpirits  ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  ame  grounds  he  could  not 
vote  in  the  fame  manner.  With 
regard  to  the  gaols,  he  confidered 
their  abufes  as  reafons  aifo  for  his 
change  of  conducf.  If  men  were 
treated  as  felons  when  nothing  was 
againft  them  but  fufpicion;  when  a 
gentleman  fufpefted  of  treafon  was 
to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  perfotr  convided  of  crimes;  il; 
was  a  part  of  juftice  to  oppofe  the 
continuance  of  this  meafure,  nor 
could  he  vote  in  confcience  the  fur¬ 
ther  fufpenfion  of  the  liberties  of 
Engliftimen. 

The  attorney-general,  in  an  ela¬ 
borate  fpeech  of  confiderable  length, 
exonerated  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  from  the  charge  of  feverity 
refpe&ing  libels.  He  had  exami¬ 
ned,  he  faid,  its  records,  and  traced 
the  hiftory  of  its  proceedings,  to 
enable  him  the  better  to  judge  how 
far  accufations  of  this  kind  were, 
juft  ;  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries 
authorifed  him  to  affirm,  that  never 
fince  the  law  had  taken  cogniz- 

O 

ance  of  libels  were  the  fentences  of 
the  courts  lefs  rigorous  If  gentle¬ 
men  would  onlv  take  the  trouble  to 

j 

compare  them  now  with  any  pe¬ 
riod  ftnee  the  revolution,  it  would 
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be  clearly  feen  that  the  judges  of 
our  time,  without  neglecting  their 
duty,  had  much  foftened  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  punifh  merits  in  general, 
and  that  the  puniftiment  of  libels  in 
particular  was  not  fufficiently  fevere. 
Formerly  the  practice  had  been  for 
the  attorney-general  of  the  crown 
to  direCt  the  punifhment  when  per¬ 
fons.  were  brought  up  for  judg¬ 
ment;  but  he  had  aCted  upon  a  fen- 
timent  of  a  diftingui filed  and  infi¬ 
nitely  able  lawyer,  lord  Thurlow, 
who  firft  difufed  the  immemorial 
pradiice  of  directing  it :  and  if  the 
tempered  and  mild  judgments  of 
the  court  did  not  wholly  arife  out 
of  this  circumftance,  certainly  much 
kindnefs  and  lenity  fucceeded  it. 
Let  them  look  at  the  ftate  trials  of 
1794,  and  they  would  find,  that 
public  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpofe  of  propagating  (edition  ; 
that  not  merely  the  minifters  of  the 
crown,  but  every  inftitution,  reli¬ 
gious,  political,  and  moral,  was  li¬ 
belled,  with  every  individual  in 
whatever  confpicuous  fituation  he 
might  be  placed.  There  were  cor- 
refponding  focieties  and  corre- 
(ponding  clubs,  inftituted  and  affi¬ 
liated,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  members  refponfible  for 
their  conduct,  or  to  procure  a  con- 
ftitutional  reform  of  any  abufes, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying 
that  houfe,  of  ereCting  a  convention 
on  its  ruins,  of  overthrowing  the 

'  .  O 

government,  and  in  its  Head  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  wild  and  gracelefs  fyf- 
tem  of  a  neighbouring  country. 

Did  not  the  leaders, of  difaffec- 
tion  juftify  every  libel,  and  encou¬ 
rage  every  outrage,  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduCt  of  parliament  ?  But 
to  (peak  more  immediately  to  the 
fubjeCt  in  queftion,  What  was  the 
cafe  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  whom,  in 
(trains  of  lamentation,  fo  much 
had  been  faid  ?  It  was  this :  Mr. 

Smith 
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Smith  was  fecretary  of  the  corre- 
fponding  fociety.  Certainly  it  was 
not  illegal  to  have  been  fo,  but  it 
was  no  high  proof  of  loyalty.  He 
had  pubiifhed  libel  upon  libel;  and 
if  he  had  been  profecuted  for  each, 
no  {ingle  life  could  have  longevity 
enough  to  pafs  through  the  feries 
of  the  years  of  imprilonment  to 
which  the  law  in  its  wifdom  might 
have  configned  him.  Had  the  ho- 
nourable  gentleman,  who  pleaded 
fo  ftrenuoufly  his  caufe,  eyer  per- 
ufed  the  pamphlet  entitled'  The  Du¬ 
ties  of  Citizen/hip  ?  It  inculcated 
anarchy  and  treal'on  :  every  thing 
facred,  honourable,  and  good,  in 
the  nature  and  character  of  infti- 
tutions  and  men,  was  there  blaf- 
phemoufly  and  wickedly  libelled 
and  traduced  ;  religion  and  its 
miniffers  were  held  up  to  ridicule  ; 
the  law  and  its  officers  were  mifre- 
prefented  and  vilified  ;  his  Britannic 
majefty  was  mentioned  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  that  conftitution  under 
which  fo  many  bleffings  were  en¬ 
joyed  was  made  the  theme  of  un¬ 
founded  and  unprovoked  inveftive. 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  perfon  to 
read  this  book  before  he  cenfured 
in  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons, 
and  condemned,  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  !  It  was  a 
delicate  fubjeft  to  difcufs  the  ver- 
difts  of  juries  and  fentences  of 
judges ;  but  to  comment  without 
difcriminating  ;  to  comment  in 
perfect  ignorance,  betrayed  not 
lefs  of  temerity  than  want  of 
candour,  and,  in  fuch  a  crifis  of  af¬ 
fairs,  was  not  only  unkind  but  in¬ 
flammatory.  Towards  Mr.  Smith 
he  allured  the  houfe  that  nothing 
harfli  or  fevere  in  his  confinement 
had  proceeded  from  government, 
nor  he  believed  had  ever  been  expe¬ 
rienced.  When  Mr.  Smith  had 
made  fome  complaints,  lord  Ke¬ 
nyon  directed  an  inquiry  into,  the 


truth  of  the  cafe';  and  the  refult  wa^ 
that  the  governor  of  the  prifon  an’d 
the  phyfician  teflified  that  it  was  a. 
proper  place  for  confinement,  and 
that  every  pofhble  attention  was 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  prifoners. 
He  could  pot  difmifs  the  fubjeft: 
without  fome  obfervations  on  its 
being  called  a  Baftile  :  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  beneficent  and  mo¬ 
derate  age  of  philofophy  and  the 
rights  of  man  to  call  thofe  places 
bafliles,  which  were  inftituted  far 
offenders  againfl  the  law.  This 
kind  of  fcandal  claimed  clofe  kin¬ 
dred  with  the  revolutionifis  of 
France ;  for  our  prifons  were  firft 
called  baftiles  by  the  orators  of  Co- 
penhagen-houfe  and  Pancras’  fields, 
ivho  ufed  it  not  only  in  their  public 
harangues,  but  in  confidential  let¬ 
ters,  fo  that  we  could  trace  it  moft 
diftinftly  to  the  hot-bed  of  anarchy; 
and  now  it  was  only  ufed  by  perfons 
willing  to  propagate  French  princi- 
ples,and  deftroy  theEnglifh  govern¬ 
ment.  But  to  return  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prifoners  :  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  fince  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  habeas-corpus  aft  a  few  perfons 
had  met  with  fome  rigour ;  na^,  if 
there  exilled  many  inftances  of  the 
'kind,  much  as  he  fliould  lament  it, 
it  would  not  be  fufficient  to  with¬ 
hold  the  aft.  He  knew  not  who 
were  the  vifitors  of  places  where 
fufpefted  perfons  were  confined  ; 
but  furely  they  might  have  inquir¬ 
ed  of  the  fheriffs  concerning  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  the  reprefen  ta- 
tions  of  prifoners.  Had  this  conduft 
been  purfued,  impofition  would 
have  been  detefted,  and  the  accufa- 
tion  would  not  have  been  brought 
forward  in  that  houfe.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  hate  trials  at  Maidftone, 
and  reminded  Mr.  Tierney  that  his 
vote  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  in  the  laft  feffion  was 
given  becaufe  the  grand  jury  had 

found 
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found  a, bill  of  indi&ment  for  high 
fcreafort.  T*he  parties  were  tried, 
one  was  found  guilty*  the  reft  were 
acquitted  ;  but,  after  the  attempts  in 
Ireland,  it  was  evident  that  all  of 
them  were  implicated  in  a  defign  to 
invite  France  to  invade  England. 
The  evidence,  it  was  laid,  was  col¬ 
lected  from  fpies  ;  but  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  this  defcription 
of  perfons  was  always  more  calum¬ 
niated  as  they  fpoke  more  truth. 
Minifters  could  not  be  juftified  to 
let  the  government  take  its  chance 
againft  internal  traitors,  by  not  ufing 
means  of  fafety  on  the  evidence  of 
fuch  men.  He  concluded  with  ob- 
ferving,  that,  whilftany  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  United  Irifhmen 
of  fevering  that  country  from  this* 

[  their  correfpondence  with  the  difaf- 
I  feCled  here  could  only  be  through 
I  the  agency  of  individuals  ;  but  it 
j  would  be  from  focietv  to  fociety, 

;  if  there  were  any  United  Englifh- 
I  men  who  had  the  fame  views  as 
the  United  Irifhmen. 

To  thwart  thefe  views*1  to  fruf- 
trate  the  defigns  of  all  who  fought  to 
overturn  thecivil,  religious*  and  mo¬ 
ral  government  of  the  world,  was 
the  great  objeCt  of  the  power  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  had 
lately  entrufted  to  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  ;  to  continue  that  power 
for  a  limited  time,  under  the  moft 
urgent  neceffity,  was  the  objeCt  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  and 
therefore  had  his  moft  hearty  confent. 

Mr.  Burdon  faid,  that  he  himfelf 
had  vifited  the  Cold- Bath  Fields’ 
prifons,  and  had  -feen  nothing  to 
juftify  the  complaints  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  prifoners  ;  it  was 
neceftary  that  a  jailor  fliould  be 
trufted  with  that  authority  which 
was  eftential  to  the  fafe  cuftody  of 
the  prifoners,  and  the  police  of  the 
prifon.  The  refidence  of  ftate 
prifoners  there  was  by  no  means  an 
:  1/99. 
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agreeable  circumftance,  being  .a 
thing  for  which  the  place  was  not 
defigned.  With  refpeCi  to  regula¬ 
tions,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  beft  manner,  of  which 
fuch  an  eftahlifhment  was  capable. 
The  ftate  prifoners  had  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  1 3/.  and  4 di  a  week,  and 
much  neatnefs,  regularity,  and  pro¬ 
priety,  appeared  throughout,  the 
place. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  great  feveritv  in  fome 
inftances  had  been  ufed*  What 
muft  be  the  fituation  of  a  cell  feveri 
feet  fquare  after  a  perfon  had  been 
confined  in  it  fome  hours,  or  when 
perfons  were  confined  f  >r  many 
w7eeks  without  being  permitted  to 
go  out,  but  for  a  few  minutes  to 
w7a(h  tnemfelves?  In  thefe  cells 
there  w^as  no  wood  or  paper  to  keep 
the  perfons  confined  from  the  con- 
tadl  of  the  wall;  and  in  wet  v  eather, 
or  after  a  froft,  it  was  evident,  that 
a  brick  wall  muft  be  fo  damp  as  to 
be  extremely  infalutary  where  no 
fire  was  allowed.  But  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  he  agreed,  were  not  ftricftly  in 
point  before  the  houfe,  only  it  was 
the  intereft  of  government  that 
men  who  urere  taken  up  under  the 
fufpenfi.on  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
(hould  not  be  treated  more  rig nrouf- 
ly  than  the  circumftances  required. 
It  was  the  duty  of  that  houfe  to  take 
care,  that  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  it  granted  '  fliould  not  be 
abufed,  and  it  pofTefled  the  power 
to  grant  fuch  an  inqueft  as  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  an  end  to  oppreftion, 
if  there  w'as  proof  that  it  had  been 
exercifed.  The  proceedings  of  go¬ 
vernor!  en  t,an  d  t  h  e  j  u  d  gm  en  t  of  cou  rts 
of  law,  had  been  defended  by  the 
attorney-general  in  cafes  of  libel; 

j  n 

certainly  that  matter  was  hot  con- 
nedled  with  the  prefent  fuhje^ft,  nor 
had  it  any  reference  to  perfons 
taken  up  under  the  fufpenfton  of 
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the  habeas-corpus  a<5t.  A  cafe  of 
great  hardfhip  he  would  mention, 
which  was  well  authenticated ;  a 
number  of  perfons  were  brought  up 
to  town  from  Manchefter ;  they 
were  loaded  with  irons ;  in  this 
iituation  they  travelled,  and,  when 
they  arrived,  were  lodged  in  the 
corre&ion  houfe  in  Cold-Bath 
Fields.  From  the  effects  of  travel¬ 
ling  in  fuch  a  flate,  their  legs  were 
much  fwelled,  and  when  lodged  in 
the  prifon  the  Bow-ilreet  officers 
ordered  the  irons  to  be  knocked  off, 
which  was  then  a  very  painful  opera¬ 
tion:  after  this  they  were  thrown  into 
places  quite  unprepared  for  their 
reception,  and  the  next  day  taken 
before  the  privy-council. 

Several  of  thefe  men  were  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  giving  direction  about  their  af¬ 
fairs,  nor  of  obtaining  redrefs,  as 
they  were  not  permitted  to  be  feen 
by  any  perfon. 

At  this  moment  indeed  he  under- 
flood,  that  their  iituation  was  im¬ 
proved,  and  that  they  had  all  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  which  it  would 
,  admit.  As  to  the  bill  before  the 
houfe,  no  grounds  had  been  Hated 
for  it,  much  lefs  was  there  any  caufe 
for  the  precipitation  with  which  it 
was  hurried  on  ;  it  was  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anymeafure  of  finance 
could  be,  inafrnuch  as  men’s  per¬ 
sons  were  of  more  confequence 
than  their  property;  and  linlefs 
ftrong  proofs  could  be  produced  of 
the  confpiracies  with  which  we 
were  told  our  country  was  threaten¬ 
ed,  we  ought  well  to  guard  this  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  liberties. 

The  folicitor-general  obferved, 
that  one  good  effect  had  followed 
the  difcuffion,  namely,  that  it  was 
now  admitted  there  w?.s  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  treated. 

The  purpofe  of  fu (pending  the 


habeas-corpus  act  was  to  Enable 
the  executive  government  to  fe- 
cure  fuch  perfons  as  were  fufpeCt- 
ed  of  confpiracy  where  the  proof 
was  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Eng¬ 
land  in  former  times  had  derived 
the  greateft  advantage  from  this1 
fufpenfion ;  it  was  ufed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  when  many 
were  hoftile  to  the  exifting  e.fta- 
blifhment,  and  it  confirmed  the  au¬ 
thority  and  fafety  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  It  was  alfo  ufed  in  the 
rebellion  of  1744;.  many  perfons 
then  ill  affected  to  the  family  on 
the  throne  were  taken  up,  and 
when  all  danger  was  over  were  fet 
at  liberty,  and  to  this  falutary 
meafure  the  country  owed  its  fecu- 
rity  :  the  benefits  refulting  from  it 
were  the  more  confpicuous  when 
contrafted  with  the  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  at  a  period  when  it  was  not 
employed.  The  rebellion  of  1745 
threatened  to  be  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  former,  though  the 
pre'fent  family  were  at  that  time 
more  firmly  efiablifhed,  becaufe  the 
plans  of  the  leaders  were  not  de¬ 
feated,  nor  could  they  be  fo  without 
a  meafure  of  this  kind,  which  af¬ 
ford  ecNhe  mofi  powerfularguments 
in  its  favour  at  fo  critical  a  juncture 
as  the  prefent.  It  was  to  the  fuf¬ 
penfion  of  this  a£t  we  owed  the  la£© 
difeoveries  in  Ireland^  and  confe- 
quently  the  fafety  of  the  Hate ;  for 
he  need  not  acquaint  the  houfe  that 
endeavours  had  been  ufed  in  that 
kingdom  to  institute  focieties  oi 
United  Britons.  Governments  with¬ 
in  governments  had  been  organifed 
with  all  the  appendages  of  execu¬ 
tive  directories,  councils,,  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Though  fuch  defigns  were 
known  to  have  exiffed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  charge  them 
to  any  individual,  becaufe  indivi¬ 
dual  guilt  was  fo  wrapt  up  in  the 
general  mafs.  Catholic  emanqipa- 
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fion  had  been  the  pretext  for  deep 
defigns  of  treafon ;  it  had  been 
the  veil  employed  to  conceal  the 
plot  for  difuniting  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Reform  had  been  the  term* 
and  de(fru£fion  the  meaning.  And 
when  thefe  precautions,  in  'recent 
as  well  as  early  periods  of  our  hif- 
tory,  had  enabled  us  to  avert  the 
danger  which  Impended,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  houfe  to  accord  fuch 
powers  as  alone  could  be  efficient 
for  our  prefervation. 

A 

Mr.  Wilberforce  faid,  that  a 
great  deal  of  mifreprefentation  had 
arifen  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  pri¬ 
foners.  The  charge  of  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  made,  was 
certainly  of  a  very  ferious  nature; 
it  was  no  light  thing  to  fay,  that  the 
;  executive  government  could  be  fo 
malignant  as  to  exercife  any  rigour 
towards  them  further  than  was  ne- 
cefiary  for  fafe  cuflody,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  tainting  the  minds 
of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  com¬ 
munication.  Many  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  prevailed  in  this  prifon 
:  were  recommended  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  Howard,  and  were  fuper-in- 
tended  by  feveral  perfons  who  had 
an  a<R  ive  (hare  with  this  benevolent 
character  in  inquiries  upon  the 
fubjedt.  Different  boards  exifted 
to  receive  information  of  the  Hate 

>  V 

of  the  prifon ;  one  of  thefe  boards 
met  once  a  week,  and  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings  would  throw 
much  light  upon  the  queRion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fatisfadfory 
than  the  account  given  of  the  health 
and  fituation  of  the  prifoners. 
Their  food  confifted  of  as  good  legs 
of  mutton  and  pieces  of  beef  as  he 
had  ever  feen  at  his  own  table. 
The  utmoft  cleanlinefs  prevailed 
throughout  the  place.  Of  two 
hundred  and  forty  (the  number 
which  the  prifon  contained)  thefick 
were  only  three,  and  the  deaths 
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for  the  whole  year  only  two;  though 
if  the  (fate  of  many  of  the  perfons 
when  they  came  in  were  confidered, 
the  place  refembled  an  hofpital  ra¬ 
ther  than  .a  prifon.  The  minutes 
to  which  he  ailuded  would  (how 
what  had  been  the  condudf  of  fome 
of  the  prifoners,  and  the  neceffity 
of  watching  them  with  care.  It 
was  (fated  by  the  chaplain,  that  two 
ot  the  perfons  confined  (Burkes 
and  Smith)  had  behaved  fo  ill  at  , 
church,  had  fo  openly  exprefled 
their  contempt  of  the  worfhippthat 
he  propofed  in  future  their  at¬ 
tendance  fhould  be  difpenfed  with, 
Mr.  Smith’s  authority  had  been 
quoted  for  the  hardfhips  he  fu tier¬ 
ed  ;  but,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  he 
he  (fated  that  he  was  in  a  better 
fituation  than  he  could  have  ima¬ 
gined,  and  particularly  difapprov- 
ed  of  thofe  who  ft y led  the  pri¬ 
fon  a  bafiiie.  This  inffance  fhould 
not  only  teach  gentlemen  to  beware 
of  faking  up  their  opinions  lightly, 
but  it  ought  to  teach  the  public  to 
di(fru(f  reprefentations  given  upon 
fuch  partial  teflimony.  To  prove 
afterwards  that  it  was  falfe,  did  not 
correct  the  evil.  He  trufted  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  -was  not  the 
lad  to  feel  what  was  due  to  indivi¬ 
dual  fuffering  ;  but  there  were  alfo 
duties  owed  to  the  community,  and 
he  well  remembered  the  words  of 
lord  Hale,  who,  when  afked  how  he 
felt  when  hepronounced  fentenceof 
death  on  a  criminal,  replied,  44  that 
he  felt  for  the  country  as  well  as  the 
prifoner.”  Mr.  Wilberforce  re¬ 
commended  this  example  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  the 
houfe,  who  feemed  tremblingly 
alive  io  the  fituation  of  people 
taken  up  on  fufpicion  of  the  great- 
e ff  crimes',  but  difregarded  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  Thofe  who  believed 
it  to  be  in  danger  ought  not  to  re¬ 
bus.  their  efforts,  or  deprive  the  ex- 
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ecutive  government  of  means  to 
provide  for  its  iecurity.  Nor  fliould 
it  be  foreotten.  that  men  who  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  fiifpicion  mull 
often  incur  the  di  fa  (Wantages  of 
guilt.  It  was  a  falfe  compaffioq 
which  commiferated  the  hardfliips 
of  one  man,  and  was  callous  to  the 
miferies  of  many. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  confefied  that 
minifters  had  exercifed  the  power  en- 
trulfed  to  them  with  lenity  ;  but  af- 
ferted  there  was  no  fufficient  ground 
dated  for  the  bill.  With  refpeft  to 
public  profecutions,  he  neither  im¬ 
peached  the  feverity  of  the  attornev- 
general  nor  the  courts  of  law.  He 
bad  read  the  book  written  by  Synitb$ 
and  he  thought  it  of  the  moll  dia- 

o 

bolical  tendency.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  ftate-pri'foners  had  not 
been  treated  hi  the  fevere  manner 
reprefented  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  if  the  honourable  baronet 
law  that  he  had  been  deceived,  he 
would  readily  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Ellifon  wifiied  they  might  be 
always  treated  in  a  conllitutional, 
not  a  capricious  manner;  and  that 
all  magiftrates. throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  would  give  in  a  report  of  their 
treatment,  that  it  might  appear 
they  had  experienced  fuch  as  might 
be  expefted  from  the  humane  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  and  not  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  an  obdurate  gaoler. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
remarked,  with  much  exultation, 
the  change  of  opinion  which  had 
.taken  place  in  the  minds  of  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  fide  the  houfe, 
who  now  confelTed  thofe  precau¬ 
tions  had  been  neceflary  which  they 
formerly  afierted  would  lead  to  dif- 
afters.  abroad  and  definition  at 
home;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  thev  joined  in  congratulations 
upon  their  fuccefs,  oppofed  their 
contin  uance. 

The  bate  of  the  country  was 


univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
ameliorated.  Was  not  this  a  proof, 
that  thofe  who  reprobated  the  mea- 
fures  which  had  produced  this  hap¬ 
py  alteration  were  much  miftaken  ? 
The  calamities  which  had  defolated 
other  nations  were  unknown  in 
ours :  the  powers  which  parliament 
had  entrulted  to  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  were  ufed  with  modera¬ 
tion,  and  were  beneficial  in  their, 
effefts.  To  avert  ftill  the  dangers 
with  which  we  had  been  threatened 
was  the  objeft  of  the  further  luf- 
penfion  of  the  habeas-corpus  aft. 
Little  could  thofe  be  read  in  the 
volume  of  human  nature,  who  did 
not  difeover  in  jacobinifm  every 
thing  which  was  corruptive  and 
degrading;  every  thing  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  difguft  and  annoy  mankind. 
The  progrefs  of  this  wretched  fyf- 
tem  had  been  checked  by  our  wife 
and  falutarv  precautions,  but  would 
not  fail  to  return  if  we  difeontinued 
them.  Evil  had  been  propagated 
with  obflinacy,  and  fliould  ourper- 
feverance  in  a  good  caufe  ceafe? 
Was  it  a  time  to  Humber  when  there 
exiiled  men  who  were  hourly  plan¬ 
ning  our  deftruftion— men  who 
never  waked,  or  Hept,  or  walked 
abroad,  without  a  dagger  thirfiing 
for  our  blood  ?  Ought  we  to  caffc 
afide  that  fhield  which  enabled  us 
to  defy  its  point,  and  which  had 
effeftually  preferved  our  lives  ? 

Let  us  but  ref-left  upon  all  that 
had  palled  in  Ireland ;  upon  the  de- 
figns  of  the  enemy  at  this  moment;* 
upon  the  traitorous  agents  in  this 
country  ;  upon  the  confelfion  of 
fome  of  themfelves;  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  continuing  a  meafure 
which  had  already  refeued  England 
from  fuch  imminent  danger  would 
be  as  obvious  as  it  was  definable. 

The  quefiion  being  put,  the  houfe 
divided — Ayes,  96  ;  Noes,  6. 

Dec.  26.  The  chancellor  of  the 

exchequer 
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exchequer  again  moved  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  a 61  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Mr.  Courtenay  rofe,  he  faid,  to 
adduce  reafons  for  it  no  longer  be¬ 
ing  neceflary,  and  read  a  declara¬ 
tion  made  by  his  majefty,  in  April, 
wherein  were  thefe  words  :  “  The 
preparations  of  the  embarkation  of 
troops  and  warlike  ftores  are  now 
carried  on  with  confiderable  acti¬ 
vity  in  the  ports  of.  France,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Holland,  with  the  avow¬ 
ed  defign  of  invading  thefe  domi¬ 
nions,  and  in  this  attempt  the  ene¬ 
my  is  encouraged  by  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  traitorous  perfonsand 
focieties  of  thefe  kingdoms.” 

Here  was  a  plain  reafon  affigned 
for  the  fufpenfion  ;  but  was  the  cafe 
the  fame  now  ?  Were  our  enemies 
preparing  to  invade  us  at  this  timer 
in  what  place,  and  in  what  manner? 
by  whom  were  thev  now  aided  and 
abetted?  and  was  our  fituation 
precifely  fuch  as  it  had  been  the 
vear  before  ?  On  the  contrary,  had 
not  our  enemies  been  dilcomfited 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ? 
had  not  the  glory  of  Great  Britain 
xefounded  over  the  globe,  frgnalifed 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adri¬ 
atic  ?  nor  was  it. probable  that 
the  French  would  attack  this  coun¬ 
try,  when  it  was  fo  unlikely  that 
they  would  be  able  to  retain  their 
own  conquefts. 

He  adverted  next  to  the  prifon 
of  Clerkenwell.  He  re-afferted 
what  he  had  formerly  Hated  upon 
t  hat  fu  bj  eft — t  h  at  m  en  w  ere  co  nfi  n  ed 
in  narrow  cells,  without  fire  or  can¬ 
dle,  and,  if  they  clofed  th  .  wooden 
flutters  of  the  window,  fhey  could 
have  no  light  orfrefh  air.  Experienc¬ 
ed  lawyers  had  acknowledged,  that 
they  remembered  no  inftances  of 
rigour  like  this  towards  any  ftate- 
prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  the  ad- 
pt  Up  ft  ration  f>f  juft, ice  ip  England, 
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and  he  defied  any  perfon  to  refute 
this  faft.  As  a  corroboration  of  it, 
he  begged  leave  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  wife  of  colonel  Defpard,  which 
was  as  follows : 

(i  Some  mention  having  been 
made  in  newfpaper  reports  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  colonel  Defpard  in  the 
new  prifon,  I  think  it  neceflary  to 
ftate,  that  he  was  confined  near, 
feven  months  in  a  damp  ceil,  not 
feven  feet  fquare,  without  fire  or 
candle,  chair,  table,  knifr,  fork,  a 
glazed  window,  or  even  a  book.  I 
made  leveral  applications  in  perfon 
to  Mr.  Wickham,  and  by  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Portland,' — all  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  The  20th  of  lall  month  he 
was  removed  into  a  room  with  a 
fire,  but  not  till  his  feet  were  ul¬ 
cerated  by  a  froft.  l\r  the  truth 
of  this  ftatement,  I  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Lawlefs,  and  John  Reeves, 
efq.  who  vifited  him  in  prifon,  and 
at  whofe  interceftion  he  was  remov¬ 
ed.  The  goaier  will  bear  witnefs 
that  he  never  made  any  complaint 
of  his  treatment,  however  fevere  it 
was.  This  ftatement  of  fafts  is 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  co¬ 
lonel,  who  has  ferved  his  majefty 
thirty  years,  and  all  his  family  are 
now  in  the  army. 

“  Catharine  Bespard. 
<{  Berkeley  Square,  1798.” 

Mr.  Courtenay  faid,  that,  when  he 
faw  the  colonel  in  prifon,  he  made 
no  complaint  to  him.  He  afked 
him  -if  he  had  been  in  the  fame 
Htuation  as  fome  other  perfons  in 
that  prifon  on  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
habeasrcorpus  aft  ?  He  anfwered, 
yes  ;  but  had  been  removed  out  of 
it  bv  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Reeves. 
If  thefe  things  were  not  true;  if 
he  was  not  to  believe  the  letter  of 
Mrs.  Defpard,  nor  truft  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  fenfes,  it  was  ex- 
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traordinary !  When  this  matter  was 
firft  mentioned  to  him,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  known  to  the  mini- 
fters ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  them 
in  vain ;  therefore  they  m u ft  have 
.known  it*  Mr.  Courtenay  call  fome 
fevere  reflections  on  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  who  had  doubted  whether 
fuch  atrocious  inhumanity  had  ever 
been  exercifed  ;  difplaying,  he  faid, 
much  religious  facetioufnefs,  tem¬ 
pered  with  Chriftian  rancour.  A 
worthy  magiflrate  had  obferved, 
that  the  prifon  was  not  originally 
designed  for  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription,  and  that  the  fiate  prifon- 
ers  beiqg  fent  to  it  was  a  matter  of 
necefiity.  But  there  could  be  no 
neceliity  to  ufe  them  ill  in  confine¬ 
ment.  Why  could  not  a  proper 
houfe  be  h;.red  for  this  purpofe  ? 
Was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  country,  who  afforded 
30  or  40  millions  for  'the. public  fer- 
vice,  would  grudge  3  or  400  pounds 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  ? 
Could  we  be  affeCted  by  the  expenfe 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  devo¬ 
ted  to  humanity?  In  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  this  abufe  of  the  power  given 
to  government  by  this  aCt  might  be 
logically  urged  againft  its  renewal. 
The  attorney-general  affirmed, 
there’  was  no  greater  inffance  of 
cruelty  than  for  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament  to  (late,  as  an  authentic  acw 
count,  any  paragraph  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  prejudice  of  a  public  of¬ 
ficer.  Such  was  the  cafe  refpeCt- 
mg  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Wickham.  Some  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  duke  relative  to 
colonel  Defpard.  Mr,  Wickham, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1798,  wrote 
to  the  keeper  of  the  prifon,  hating, 
that  he  was  directed  by  his  grace 
to  defire  that  Mrs.  Defpard  fiiould 
have  accefs  and  converfe  with  him 
in  the  prefence  of  any  propofed 


perfon.  Mrs.  Defpard  wrote  a  let* 
ter  to  the  duke  in  June;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  feat  for  the 
gaoler  of  the  prifon,  and  gave  him 
directions,  importing,  that  every 
indulgence  fhould  be  ftiown  to  the 
prifoner  which  the  nature  of  th£ 
warrant  would  admit.  After  this* 
Mrs.  Defpard  wrote  again,  to  which 
no  anfwer  was  given,  becaufe  pro¬ 
per  directions  upon  the  fubjeCl  of 
it  had  been  fent  before.  She  then 
applied  to  Mr.  Wickham,  who  ad- 
viied  her  to  fend  another  letter,  if 
flje  had  further  caufe  of  complaint* 
The  duke  defired  her  to  call  at  his 
houfe^  which  {he  did.  He  heard 
her  complaints  hirnfelf,  and  order¬ 
ed  the  colonel  every  thing  confid¬ 
ent  with  fafe  cuftody  ;  allowed  him 
the  ufe  of  books  ;  commanded  the 
gaoler  to  attend  to  the  circumftance 
of  his  being  a  man  of  rank,  and 
afford  him  all  the  accommodation 
which  common  feeling  dictated  on 
this  occafion.  After  this  an  order 
was  ilTued  out  for  all  the  prifonera 
to  have  every  indulgence  compati¬ 
ble  with  fecurity  ;  nor  was  any 
time,  except  one  week,  loft,  in 
which  Mr.  Wickham  went  to  Tun¬ 
bridge.  Some  time  after,  the  duke 
ordered  colonel  Defpard  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  place  where  he  now 
was.  Here  the  attorney-general 
read  the  defcription  of  the  cells* 
maintaining  that  they  were  neither 
damp,  or  unwholefome.  He  then, 
read  the  depofition  taken  in  prifon* 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  colo¬ 
nel  was  furprifed  at  the  ftatement 
of  his  hardftiips  in  the  houfe>  of 
commons,  and  was  willing  (if  it 
was  neceffary)  to  contradid  it  him- 
felf.  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Defpard 
was  not  of  her  writing  :  it  was  in¬ 
deed  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe.  There  were  artful  men  in 
that  prifon,  and  fome  of  them  had 
proved  how  ill  they  merited  the  le- 
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fiity  which  had  been  fliown  to  them. 
Many  of  thefe  had  a  great  number 
of  OConnor’s  pamphlets  ready  for 
publication.  They  debated  on  the 
worft  of  all  poffible  fubjedts  fince 
they  had  been  permitted  to  be  toge¬ 
ther.  He  mentioned  thefe  inftances, 
to  convince  the  houfe  of  the  great 
impropriety  of  haitily  adopting  opi¬ 
nions  upon  the  reports  of  newfpa- 
pers.  *The  prifoners  fhould  not  be 
treated  with  more  rigour  than  the 
neceffity  of  things  required,  and 
to  this  they  ought  to  fubmit  with¬ 
out  a  murmur. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  began  by  al¬ 
luding  to  his  fpeech  in  a  former  de- 
bate,  which  had  occafioned  much 
illiberal  remark.  “  Religious  face- 
tioiifniefs  apd  Chriftian -rancour,” 
were  mis-matched  epithets  applied 
to  thefe  fubftantives.  But  waving 
thefe,  and  to  come  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  we  certainly  ought  not  to 
remove  our  guard  till  our  fecurity 
was  eftabliflied.  Whilft  we  had 
enemies  of  formidable  ftrength  and 
of  formidable  malice,  both  within 
and  without — whilft  there  were 
members  of  that  houfe,  who,  if  they 
did  not  aid,  were  very  cordial  to 
perfons  of  this  defcription,  it  par¬ 
ticularly  behoved  the  wifdom  and 
vigilance  of  parliament  to  baffle 
their  machinations,  and  counteradf 
their  purpofes.  The  prifoners,  whofe 
caufe  had  been  fo  pathetically 
pleaded,  might  heretofore  have  been 
objects  of  humane  compaffion;  but 
where  was  the  humanity  and  com¬ 
paffion  of  thefe  gentlemen  for  them 
before  they  were  accufed  of  high- 
treafon  ?  Where  was  the  anxiety  to 
regulate  prifons,  and  alleviate  rnife- 
ries,  before ftate-prifoners  were  con¬ 
fined  therein?  Had  the  treatment 
of  vagrants,  the  fufferings  of  infol- 
vent  debtors,  been  an  obj'edt  of  in¬ 
quiry  ?  Not  that  he  urged  thefe 
obferyjitions  to  cenfure  any  fympa- 


thies  of  nature,  bift  merely  to  re- 
monftrate  on  the  injuftice  of  bring¬ 
ing  accufations  againft  relpedtable 
characters,  without  any  examina¬ 
tion,  and  with  no  other  motive  than 
prejudice. 

Mr.  Jefferys,  of  Coventry,  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  reafon  the  gentlemen  . 
who  had  fupported  this  meafure  the 
laft  year  oppofed it  now,  was  becaufe 
they  imagined  the  fame  inducement 
no  longer  exifted ;  and  here  he 
agreed  with  them  :  for  the  laft  year 
it  was  an  apprehenfion  of  treafon, 
now  it  was  a  difcovery  of  it;  of 
which  the  trials  at  Maidftone  fur- 
nifhed  ample  proof.  He  was  the 
reprefentative  of  a  populous  manu- 
fadfuring  city,  and  at  this  moment 
fpeaking  the  fentiments  of  ninety- 
nine  of  them  out  of  a  hundred. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  contended, 
that  all  his  affertions  had  been 
grounded  on  fadts,  and  dwelt  fome 
time  upon  the  indelicacy  of  infinua- 
tions  refpedfing  the  motives  of  his 
condudl,  and  that  of  his  friends. 
The  papers  fent  by  the  prifoners  of 
Manchefter  defcribed  thofe  hard- 
Blips,  the  exiftence  of  which  had 
been  denied.  Thefe  prifoners 
could  not  obtain  any  thing  like  a 
bed  in  their  fin  all  folitary  cells, 
without  paying  for  it :  they  certainly 
were  left  without  fire  or  candle,  the 
wet  continually  flowed  down  the 
walls,  and  here  they  were  to  linger 
feven  months.  Far  other  treatment 
'had  been  promifed  them  by  the 
privy-coyncil;  but  though  they 
had  repeatedly  written  to  Mr.  Flood 
(the  magiftrate),  in  treating  him  to 
fee  his  promife  realifed,  they  could 
obtain  no  other  anfwer  than,  that  if 
they  wifhed  to  lpeak  with  him  on 
public  affairs,  he  would  fee  them; 
but  refpedting  their  private  fituation, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any 
alteration.”  No'  fpeci.es  of  guilt 
/^-proved  could  juftify  this  harlh 
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ufnge;  and  it  deemed  unneceffary  to 
add,  that  all  accounts  of  tfie  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  prifoners  muft  have 
been  exaggerated,  if  thefe  fadls  of 
their  actual  fuffcrings  could  be  fo 
well  attefted. 

Mr.  Burdpn  affirmed,  that  he 
himfelf  had  taken  pains  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  thev  were  well  attefted  ;  for  as 
✓ 

foon  as  he  read  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Defpard  in  the  public  papers,  he 
fdt  it  was  his  duty  to  inveftigate 
the  caufe  of  her  complaint.  He 
had  had  a  long  converfation  with 
the  colonel,  who  affiured  him,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  governor  of  the 
prifon,  that  he  was  as  well  in 
everv  circumftance  as  the  nature  of 

j 

the  place  would  admit;  indeed,  he 
was  determined  to  make  no  remon- 
ftrance,  as  he  had  all  the  comforts 
which  the  fecretarv  of  date  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  he  did  not  expedt 
more.  It  was  true  he  had  a  chil- 
blain  in  his  heel;  but  fo  little  did 
he  think  of  it,  that  he  would  not 
employ  the  furgeon  of  the  prifon 
upon  the  occafion ;  he  was  (lie 
faid)  an  old  foldier.  and  placed  no 
confidence  in  medicine.  As  foon 
as  this  was  made  known,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  room  where  he  had  every 
accommodation  which  he  could 
reafonably  defires  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  was  permitted  to  conyerfe  for 
almoft  any  length  of  time.  Of  her 
letter  he  was  totally  ignorant,  or 
fhould  have  difapprpved  it. 

Mr.  Burdon  affirmed  that  the 
cells  were  not  damp;  he  had  exa¬ 
mined  them  himfelf;  they  were 
raffed  confiderabiy  above  the 
ground,  the  walls  were  thick,  and 
well  white- walked  ;  the  beds  did  not 
touch  them;  to  fay  that  they  were 
expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  was  a  falfe  affertion.  What 
could  be  the  motive  for  agitating  a 
f  neffiion  like  the  prefent,  and  what 


could  be  the  effect  of  traducing  thd 
fair  character  of  refpedfable  magis¬ 
trates,  whofe  conduct  fhould  not  be 
lightly  arraigned  ? 

Upon  minds  unbiased  by  party, 
no  doubt  could  remain  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  further  fufpenfion  of 
the  habeas-corpus  adt;  the  ground 
of  the  meafure  might  be  changed, 
but  the  very  change  confirmed  the 
neceffity. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  fo  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  added  to  this  tefti- 
mony,  that  his  obfervations  upon 
the  lubjedt  would  be  concife  and 
few. 

An  illiterate  woman,  who  could 
not  even  fpell,  was  iuppofed  to 
have  written  a  moft  able  letter,  de¬ 
ferring,  in  an  affedting manner,  the 
cruelties  endured  by  her  hufband  ; 
but  it  was  foon  difeovered  that  this 
fame  letter  was  not  written  by  Mrs, 
Defpard ;  it.  was  by  one  of  her 
friends,  and  its  contents  were  not 
truth ;  indeed,  they  were  fo  forcibly 
contrad idled,  a; id  thofe  who  had 
brought  the  matter  forward  fo  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  that  he  believed 
they  would  not  venture  to  re- hate 
it  again;  at  leaft,  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Courtenay,  whatever  his  creed 
might  happen  to  be,  would  not  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  Thefe  were  fubjedfs 
which  had  better  remain  undi  (cuffed 
in  that  place;  and  he  adviled  him 
to  keep  his  humanity  for  Smith  and 
Binns,  his  religion  for  Newgate, 
and  his  jokes  for  the  hackney- 
coachmen. 

Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  that 

not  one  fadl  adduced  by  him  had 

been  difproved.  The  ftate-prifoners 

had  been  adfuallv  confined  in  fuch 
✓ 

cells  as  he  had  deferioed,  and  were 
immured  in  a  prifon  intended  for 
c o n v idled  felons. 

The  attorney-general  expreffed 
his  afloniflimentthat  this  gentleman 
,  fhould 
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fhould  affirm,  “  Although  every 
body  denied  what  he  had  advanced, 
no  one  contradi&ed  it.” 

Mr.  Courtenay  maintained  that 
it  was  Hill  undifproved,  though  not 
un-contradi£ted. 

The  Houfe  went  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  upon  the  bill;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  fhould  remain  iii  full  force 
till  the  2 1  ft  of  May,  1799. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  Friday, 
Jan.  4,  lord  Grenville  moved  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  habeas-corpus  a £t. 

After  the  bill  had  been  read,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  rofe  to  oppofe  it. 
He  faid,  it  was  highly  necefiary  that 
minifters  fh'ould  affign  fome  reafon 
for  the  renewal  of  this  bill  before  it 
was  propofed  to  the  houfe;  and  the 
infringement  upon  the  conftitution 
of  our  country  demanded  fome 
weighty  reafon,  which  had  not  yet 
been  made  known.  Thefe  indeed 
were  times  of  difficulty  and  danger; 
but  was  the  danger  fuch  as  tojuftify 
a  meafure  as  grievous  as  it  was  un- 
conftitutional?  Ought  not  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  produced  of  its  neceftity 
before  it  was  adopted?  and,  if  mi- 
nifters  were  to  be  intruded  with  a 
power  fo  extraordinary  as  this  bill 
would  confer  upon  them,  they 
fhould  well  reflect  upon  the  lenity 
and  moderation  with  which  it  fhould 
be  ufed. 

H  is  lord  (hip  adverted  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  colonel  Defpard,  whofe 
lituation  infpired  univerfal  regret 
wherever  his  amiable  character  was 
known.  Sincerely  he  hopdft  that 
fome  of  the  accounts  had  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  refpefling  it ;  but  to  be 
confined  in  a  cell  feven  feet  fquare, 
without  fire,  or  any  other  light  than 
came  from  the  top,  without  chair, 
table,  or  any  thing  to  reft  upon  but 
a  truckle-bed,  was  a  cruel  mode  of 
punifhment  for  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxu¬ 
ries.  But  here  it  could  not  be  juf- 


tifieds  there  had  'been  no  fpecihed 
charge  againft  him,  notwithftanding 
his  confinement  had  lafted  fix 
months;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
humanity  of  the  fecretary  of  date, 
whether  this  fpecies  of  confinement 
was  proper  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
rank  and  character  of  colonel  Def¬ 
pard.  If  thefe  meaftires  were  to  be 
purfued  when  no  crime  had  been 
lpecifically  alleged,  no  fubjedt  in 
the  kingdom  could  be  fafe. 

Lord  Grenville  t  nought  the  reafons 
formerly  given  for  palling  this  bill 
amply  fufficient,  and  they  remained 
in  fufficient  force  to  induce  their 
lordftiips  to  continue  it.  As  to  the 
harfhnefs  with  which  it  was  faid 
colonel  Defpard  had  been  treated, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  fay  he  knew 
any  thing  about  the  matter:  he  had 
been  told  lately  that  fomething  of 
the  kind  had  been  complained  of, 
and  that  it  was  immediately  dif- 
countenanced  by  government.  The 
fubje6i  had  already  undergone  in- 
veftigation,  and  more  would  foon 
be  made,  by  wrhich,  he  believed,  it 
would  appear  that  no  unneceftary 
rigour  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Holland  declared,  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  have  oppofed 
this  bill  in  a  former  ftage  of  it;  and 
he  fhould  have  done  fo  but  for  an 
accident,  which  detained  him  when 
it  was  read  a  fecond  time.  To  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  bill  as  this,  under  very 
different  circum fiances  from  the 
prefent,  would  have  alarmed  him; 
but  to  propofe  it  without  any  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  table  of  the  houfe, 
was  a  thing  too  extraordinary  to 
pafs  unnoticed.  It  was  under  the 
adt  of  the  habeas  corpus  that  all  or 
any  of  us  walked  the  ftreets  in  free¬ 
dom  ;  and,  but  for  that  a£t,  every 
individual  might  in  an  inftant  be  put 
into  confinement,  to  pine  within  the 
walls,  and  to  be  a  pre)  to  the  hor¬ 
rors,  of  a  prifon,  without  hope  of 
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any  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

Only  the  moil  imperious  rnscef- 
ft ty  ought  to  induce  the  houfe  to 
abandon  fo  drong  a  bulwark  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  and  it  was  the 
part  of  their  lorcifhips  to  confider 
what  proof  they  had  before  them  of 
the  exiftence  of  that  neceffity.  Were 
he  to  admit  all  that  had  been  urged 
by  minifters  to  be  true  (which 
would  indeed  be  alarge  conceffion), 
the  whole  taken  collectively  would 
not  bc'fufficient  for  this  fufpenfion. 
That  we  were  in  a  date  of  war,  was 
no  reafon  :  the  evils  of  war  were 
e  n oug  h  of  t  h  e  m fel  v  es,  w  i thou t  b ei  ng 
aggravated  by  the  lofs  of  liberty; 
#nd  although  he  would  not  join 
with  thofe  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  pronouncing  eulogiums  on  the 
conditution  which  they  fought  to 
fubvert,  yet  lie  thought  too  highly 
of  it  to  doubt  its  being  adequate 
to  its  own  prote&iqn,  even  in  the 
hour  of  turbulence  and  trouble,  in 
which  utuation  we  were  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  involved.  The  cudorn  of  mi¬ 
ni  fters  was  to  call  every  man  a  ja¬ 
cobin  who  oppofed  them  in  any 
thing  ;  but  this  was  a  bad  argu¬ 
ment,  a  poor  reafon  for  taking  away 
the  Drivilepes  of  the  whole  com- 

1  w 

inunity.  The  habeas-corpns  act 
was  fo  excellent  a  law,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  the  detection  of  a  confpi- 
racy  to  overturn  the  government 
could  jellify  this  meafure.  Befides, 
'before  fo  much  of  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeCt  was  taken  away,  we 
fhoukl  be  very  careful  to  whom  it 
was  entruded.  Certainly  not  to 
thofe  who  already  had  abufed  that 
truft,  nor  to  any  fet  of  men  whilft 
there  was  tranquillity  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  fufpenfion  reded  either 
on  the  fuggeftion  of  the  minifier, 
or  on  the  general  difpofition  of  the 
people  of  England.  What  had 
thefe  difpofitions  been  ?  Why,  the 


very  moment  they  were  informed 
that  an  infult  had  been  offered  to 
their  monarch,  they  tedified  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon  they  proved, 
that,  however  they  might  bewail  the 
evils  of  war,  they  had  an  attachment 
to  the  government  under  which 
they  lived;  and,  therefore,  his  lord- 
fliip  affirmed  the  bill  was  totally  un~ 
necefiary,  and  a  grofs  calumny  ou 
Englidnnen. 

But  it  was  dill  afferted  that  there 
had  exided  confpirapies  of  a  deep 
and  infidious  kind,  formed  by  mei} 
of  fettled  hodility  to  all  order  and 
the  laws.  Here  it  might  be  well 
to  remember,  that  feveral  perfons 
had  been  brought  to  trial  on. 
charges  of  high  treafon;  that  the 
reports  of  the  houle  had  almod  pre- 
difpofed  the  whole  Britidi  public  to 
pronounce  them  guilty  before  trial; 
that  the  crown,  in  fliort,  had  ex¬ 
erted  all  its  drength,  and  employ¬ 
ed  all  its  means,  on  that  memorable 
occafion  ;  and  what  had  been  the 
refult  ?  why  that  the  accufed  were 
honourably  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
their  countrymen;  and  the  trea- 
fons  and  feditions,  of  which  mini- 
ders  had  fpoken  fo  much,  and 
which  the  country  regarded  with 
fnch  horror,  difappeared  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  the  nation  fobered,  and  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity  took  place  of  ge¬ 
neral  panic,  If  then  no  confpira- 
cy  exided,  if  fedition  had  been 
fupprdfed,  and  treafon  routed, 
what  neceffity  could  there  be  for 
the  further  fufpenfion  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  ?  But  if  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  dated  in  the  preamble  had 
been  realy  he  would  not  admit  that 
they  judified  an  aCt  which  fecured ' 
the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjedt, 
and  enabled  him  to  obtain,  without 
delay,  a  trial  by  twelve  fair  men  of 
his  country.  From  this  adV  was 
derived  all  our  privileges  and  all 
our  fecurity  ;  and  the  moment  in 
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^hich  it  was  fufpended,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  minifter.  It  was  for  their  lord- 
fliips  therefore  to  confider  the  na¬ 
ture  and  magnitude  of  the  vote 
they  were  called  upon  to  give.  If 
there  were  danger  of  invafion;  if 
traitors  really  were  in  this  country  ; 
we  might  oppole,  to  the  one,  our 
vaft  military  force ;  and,  to  the 
other,  our  judicious  laws.  Whilft 
courts  of  juftice  fat  in  tranquillity; 
whilft  the  laws  of  treafon  were 
comprehend ve  and  vigorous;  whilft 
the  fpiritjof  the  people  manifefted 
itfelf  in  ardent  expreifions  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  fovereign,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  conftitution;  where 
was  the  pretended  neceffity  for  ad¬ 
opting  this  meafure  ?  There  was 
but  one  cafe  in  which  it  could  be 
pecefiary  ;  which  was,  if  there  ac¬ 
tually  exifted  t'hefe  confpiracies, 
and  fome  of  the^perfons  concerned 
jn  them  were  in  cuftody,  but  could 
not  be  brought  to  trial  without  the 
rifk  of  giving  the  alarm  to  the  reft, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  bill  fliould 
have  his  fupport. 

He  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  ftate 
of  Ireland ;  denied  that  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  that  country  juftified  new 
rigours  in  this; — that  had  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland  ameliorated 
their  condition,  by  removing  their 
grievances,  rebellion  never  would 
Have  broken  out  among!!  them. 

Whilft  talking  of  the  trials  of 
Maidftone,  he  maintained,-  tifet  Mr. 
0‘Connor  had  been  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  and  connecting  this  affec¬ 
tion  with  the  argument,  that,  as  no 
danger  exifted,  as  the  people  de¬ 
clared  for  their  own  government, 
the  preamble  Hated  a  libel  on  their 
loyalty.  He  would  acknowledge, 
that  to  preferve  confidence  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  was 
effential;  but  it  mu  ft  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  all  firm  confidence  was  mutual. 


If  governors  required  it,  they  mu  ft: 
themfelves  fet  the  example :  but 
here  the  true  policy  was  reverfed  ; 
the  governors  fhowed  diftruft,  and 
expected  confidence.  What  was 
the  ftate  of  our  public  axfairs  ? 
Thanks  to  the  rafhnefs  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  to  the  bravery  of. our  feamen, 
and,  above  all,  to  admiral  Nelfon* 
of  whom  he  could  not  fpeak  in 
terms  too  high  ; — -thanks  aifo  to  the 
admiralty  for  its  arrangement  of 
our  naval  force  (for  he  had  plea- 
fure  in  acknowledging  the  meric 
which  had  diftinguifhed  that  de¬ 
partment  of  our  executive  govern¬ 
ment)  ;  thanks  to  all  thefe,  there 
was  an  end  of  every ^pprehenfion 
from  the  enemy :  but  this  only 
tended  to  ftiovv  ftill  further,  that 
there  was  no  plea  for  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  bill. 

Alas !  the  fyftem  of  minifters 
was  a  fyftem  of  terror;  and  the^ 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  attention 
of  the  public  upon  its  own  danger, 
in  (lead  of  the  incapacity  or  corrup¬ 
tion  of  minifters.  It  was  from  this 
motive  that  they  accufed  every  man 
of  being  inclined  to  French  prin¬ 
ciples  who  diftented  from  theirs, 
and  this  bill  was  a  part  of  that  fyf¬ 
tem  of  alarm  with  which  thev  wifii- 
ed  to  furprife  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
Engiifti;  but  all  this  deception 
could  not  laft  long;  the  public 
would  judge  freely  of  the  conduCt' 
of  adminiflration,  and  the  bubble 
would  biirft,  at  laft,  with  difgrace 
upon  their  heads.  His  lordftiip 
concluded  with  faying,  “that  when 
he  conlidered  the  failure  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  minifters  in  public  affairs, 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  manifefted  by 
tiie  people,  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced,  and  the  conduCt  w  hi  eft 
they  had  obferved,  he  was  aftonlfh- 
ed  that  their  rulers  fliould  fo  ca¬ 
lumniate  them  as  to  affirm  that  the 
bill  was  necefiary ! 
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Lord  Grenville  laid,  that  if  the 
debate  on  this  bill  had  depended  on 
the  opinion  the  gentlemen  of  the 
oppofition  entertained  of  admini- 
ftration,  he  fb'ould  have  no  hope, 
perhaps  no  ambition,  to  convince 
the  noble  lord  of  the  propriety  of 
any  of  their  meafures.  But  al¬ 
though  they  had  not  been  favoured 
with  his  approbation,  they  had  re¬ 
peatedly  received  the  fupport  of 
the  houfe.  On  fome  minds,  in¬ 
deed,  prejudice  had  fo  ftrong  an 
ejffeft,  that  even  fails  could  not  al¬ 
ter  them  ;  but  there  were  alfo  others 
on  whom  reafoning  and  evidence 
made  confiderable  impreffion.  As 
to  the  trials  of  perfons  acquitted  at 
the  Old  Bailey,,  were  we  now  to 
learn  that  the  acquittal  was  a  proof 
of  innocence?  So  far  was  acquit¬ 
tal  from  negativing  the  reports  of 
confoiracv,  that  it  tended  to  con- 
firm  it.  Was  it  not  proved  that 
there  had  exided,  in  this  country,  a 
certain  defer: prion  of  people  called 
the  Correfponding  Society  ?  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was,  to  pull  down 
our  government,  to  deflroy  our 
property,  to  introduce  a  new  fyf- 
tem  of  power  on  the  model  of  the 
I’rfench  republic,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  mafic  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  With  rel'pedt  to  another 
point  brought  forward  againd  mi- 
nifiers,  namely,  their  reprefenting 
every  man  as  a  iacobin  who  did 
not  agree  with  them  ;  for  his  own 
part,  he  denied  the  charge;  but 
had  it  been  founded,  had  it  been 
the  defire  of  minifters  to  (ligmatife 
them  as  being  attached  to  French 
principles,  he  knew  of  no  oppofi¬ 
tion  who  had,  at  any  time,  afford¬ 
ed  them  better  opportunity.  But 
on  what  evidence  was  the  neceffitv 
of  the  bill  maintained?  (here  lord 
Grenville  quoted  the  proclamation 
in  April  lad,  which  dated,  that 
our  enemies  were  aided  and  abetted 


by  perfons  in  this  country)  this 
evidence  lad  year  was  deemed  (he 
faid)  fo  fatisfadlory,  that  a  fimilar 
bill  to  the  prefent  paffed  unani- 
mouflv.  Had  not  the  fa<5t  corro- 

j 

berated  exactly  the  minider’s  pro- 
gnodication  ?  Was  it  not  confirmed 
by  the.  perfon  fo  honourably  acquit¬ 
ted  at  Maiddone?  The  houfe  need¬ 
ed  not  to  be  informed  that  he  al¬ 
luded  to  OConnor.  Had  not  that 
traitor,  fince  his  honourable  acquit¬ 
tal,  thrown  himfelf  on  the  mercy 
of  that  gracious  fovereign  whom 
he  bafelv  had  attempted  to  de¬ 
throne?  Had  he  not  detailed,  upon 
his  oath,  a  feries  of  the  deeped  de- 
figns  againd  Ireland,  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  rebel-, 
lion?  Nor  was  this  all ;  0‘CoigIy,. 
one  of  his  confederates,  had  alfo 
been  convidled  of  treafon;  and  it 
appeared,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a 
communication  v\  as  to  be  made  to 
the  directory ,  not  from  any  focietv 
in  Ireland,  but  in  England.  All 
thefe  things  proved  the  aflertion, 
that  there  had  exided  a  confpiracy 
in  this  country — that  it  alfo  exifled 
in  Ireland — and  a  defign  had  long 
been  conceived  of  feparating  the 
kingdoms  from  each  other.  As  to 
the  idea  of  the  Englifh  conceiving 
themfelves  calumniated  by  this  bill, 
it  was  as  ab.furd  to  fnppofe  it,  as 
that  they  would  think  they  were  all 
called  murderers,  becaufe  a  Lw  had 
been  made  againd  murder.  If  the 
di (content  of  the  people  had  been 
general  againd  their  government, 
he  would  not  propofe  this  meafure  j 
becaufe,  in  inch  circum fiances,  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  done  by  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  a  few.  But  he  was  per- 
fuaded  the  public  would  view  the 
bill  as  miniders  intended  to  life  it, 
not  for  the  dedrudlion  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  but  its  protection ;  a  mea¬ 
fure  wliich  was  not  to  bring  them 
into  mifery,  but  adopted,  in  ten- 
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dernefs,  for  their  future  happinefs 
and  prefent  fecurity. 

Lord  Holland  affirmed  that  he 

had  not  faid  aftfolutely,  the  verdidt 

of  a  jury  difproved  a  confpiracy; 

blit  it  had  proved  that,  when  mini- 

fters  came  to  parliament,  and  alked 

for  extraordinary  powers,  they  had 

taken  up  perfons  who  were  not 

guilty  of  that  confpiracy,  or  that 

there  was  none  at  all  exifting. 

This  point  the  noble  fecretary  had 

been  very  ready  to  debate,  but  he 

had  carefully  avoided  faying  one 

word  on  the  main  fubjedt — the 

ftate  of  the  country.  The  reafon 

✓ 

recited  in  the  preamble  laft  year 
was,  that  the  enemy  was  about  to 
invade  us.  This  was  not  now  pre¬ 
tended  ;  nor,  had  it  been  true,  was 
it  a  reafon  for  jollifying  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  habeas  corpus.  As  to  the 
Maidftone  trials,  it  was  not  yet  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  confpirators,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  either  numerous  or 
powerful:  it  never  had  been  fign- 
ed,  and  the  French  government 
would  not  have  been  fo  abfurd  as 
to  ad!  upon  fuch  a  document  as 
the  proof  of  meeting  with  co-ope¬ 
ration.  Of  Mr,  0‘Connor  he  faw 
no  caufe  for  being  affiamed  to  re¬ 


peat,  that  he  had  been  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  at  Maidftone ;  this  did  not 
infer  that  he  had  been  fo  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  charge.  His  lordftiip  had  al¬ 
luded  to  the  difturbances  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  were  thefe  anv  reafons  for 
fufpending  the  habeas  corpus 
here  ?  The  fyftem  purfued  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  not  produced  effedls  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  think  that  fevere  laws 
were  the  beft  remedy.  Under  all 
the  attempts  to  reprefs  evils,  by  le- 
giflative  fcverity,  the  rebellion  had 
increafed  there  ;  and  if  it  were  now 
checked,  it  was  by  the  valour  of 
our  troops. 

He  conceived  the  objedl  of  this 
bill  was  to  enable  government  to 
put  off  the  trials  of  perfons  appre¬ 
hended,  left  thofe  trials  ftiould  be 
attended  with  difadvantage  to  the 
whole  community.  But  govern¬ 
ment  had  much  better  confult  (in 
his  opinion)  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  fafetv  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  by  removing  grievances, 
and  taking  away  colourable  pre¬ 
texts  for  rebellion. 

The  lioufe  then  divided. 
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F  |  ^HE  -union  with  Ireland,  on 
j  which  we  have  ventured  to 
deliver  a  curfory  opinion,  while  it 
was  yet  a  project,  is  certainly  a 
fubjedl  of  the  highefl  magnitude 
and  importance  to  both  countries  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  exprefiing  our 
furprife,  that  it  has  not  excited  a 
greater  interefl  and  attention  in  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  confequences  of  this 
meafure,  in  a  commercial  view, 
its  political  efFedls  cannot  be  neu-. 
tral;  they  will  either  be  productive 
of  great  good,  or  of  great  evil. 
With  refpedt  to  commerce,  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  fpeedy  confe¬ 
quences  of  great  moment.  Capi¬ 
tal  changes  hands  more  readily 
than  it  changes  local  fituation ;  the 
current  of  commerce  is  not  eafily 
diverted  into  difiant  channels,  and 
manufadiures  are  ilowly  eflablifh- 
ed,  and  with  difficulty  removed. 
But  the  political  change  which  this 
meafure  muft  effedi,  will  be  more 
fpeedy  in  its*  operation,  and  of 
much  greater-  importance.  Tbofe 
who  have  fpeculated  deeply  upon 
the  fubjedl  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  (a  meafure  which  we  agree 
Is  full  of  hazard),  will  do  well  to 


confider  what  was  the  nature  arid 
conflitution  of  the  Irifli  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  weigh  well  the  ef- 
fedls  which  are  likely  to  refuU 
from  tlie  change  which  will  now 
be  made  in  the  conflitution  of  the 
Britilh  houfe  of  commons.  We 
believe  we  are  not  inaccurate  when 
we  hate.,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
Triffi  houfe  of  commons  were  mem* 
bers  for  obfeure  boroughs,  defied 
by  a  few  nominal  burgeffies ;  but, 
in  reality,  nominated  by  fome  great 
man  who  was  regarded  as  the  owner 
or  patron  of  the  borough.  Such  a  par¬ 
liament  was  eafily  marfhalled,  was 
eafily  managed.  By  the  prefent  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  counties  only,  and 
the  principal  towns,  are  to  return  re- 
prefentatives ;  the  borough  fyftern, 
therefore,  and  the  ariflocratical  in¬ 
fluence,  are  forever  atari  end  in  the 
fifler  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  not  the  admiffion  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  members,  eledied  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  we  have  noticed,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tantamount  to  the  famoust 
meafure  of  reform,  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  was  patronifed  by  lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  of  adding  roo  county  memr 
bers  to 'the  Britifh  parliament?  It  is 
not  the  number  of  the  members, 
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io  much  as  the  mode  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  on  which  they  have  gained 
their  feats,  that  will  render  them 
difficult  to  be  influenced  by  a  mi- 
nifter;  and  that  two  bodies  of  men 
are  more  eafily  managed  than  one 
which  is  numerous  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  we  may  eafily  prove  from 
late  experiments  in  a  neighbouring 
nation.  One  effe&,  therefore,  is 
obvious,  from  the  meafure  of  the 
union  ;  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
Britifli  legiflature  will  certainly  be 
rendered  more  popular;  there  will 
be  a  greater  fcope  for  the  exertion 
of  popular  talents  and  democratical 
intrigue;  and  the  influence  of  mi- 
nifters  will  be  proportionably  nar¬ 
rowed.  The  limitation  of  the  Irifh 
peerage  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
ifep  towards  a  meafure  which  was 
propofed  in  a  late  reign,  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  numbers  in  the  upper 
houfe;  and  ihould  the  precedent 
ever  be  proceeded  on,  at  any  future 
time,  Great  Britain  will  behold  a 
material  change  in  its  confiitution  ; 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worfe 
we  will  not  venture  to  predidt. 

From  what  we  have  dated,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
the  clamour  which  has  been  excited 
againft  the  union,  as  hofiile  to  li¬ 
berty,  has  but  little  foundation; 
and  we  mud  add,  that  it  is  with 
little  grace,  or  at  lead  with  little 
confideration,  that  it  can  be  op- 
pofed  by  the  advocates  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  and  the  avowed 
enemies  of  ariftocratical  influence. 
Independent,  however,  of  thefe  ef¬ 
fects,  we  can  ourfeives  forefee  ma¬ 
ny  advantages  adding  from  a  unity 
of  government;  and  our  readers 
will  recollect,  that,  in  giving  our 
opinion  on  the  meafure,  in  a  for¬ 
mer  volume,  we  rather  doubted  of 
its  feafo-nablenefs  than  of  its  gene¬ 
ral  policy. 

In  our  ne,xt  volume  we  hope  to 
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prefent  our  readers  wftfi  a  fatisfac- 
tory  detail,  from  indubitable  autho¬ 
rities,  of  the  progrefs  of  this  im¬ 
portant  meafure  in  Ireland,  and  the 
real  means  by  which  it  was  efFe&edj 
In  the  mean  time  the  quefiion  was 
ably  debated  in  the  Britifli  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  from  an  attentive  review 
of  the  arguments  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  there  on  both  Tides,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  which  will  be  tolerably  ac¬ 
curate  on  the  merits  of  the  quefiion 
at  large. 

o 

The  fubjecl  of  a  union  with  Ire¬ 
land  was  introduced  with  fome  ad- 
drefs  into  the  Britifli  houfe  of  com  ¬ 
mons,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1799., 
under  the  form  of  a  mefihg.e  from 
his  majefiy,  to  the  following  effiedl: 

“"GEORGE  R. 

a  His  majefiy  is  perfuaded  that 
the  unremitting  induftry  with  w hich 
our  enemies  perfevere  in  their  avow¬ 
ed  defign  of  effecting  the  reparation 
of  Ireland  from  this  kinpdom  can- 
not  fail  to  engage  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  parliament ;  and  his  ma¬ 
jefiy  recommends  it  to  this  houfe 
to  confider  of  the  moft  effectual, 
means  of  finally  defeating,  this  de¬ 
fign,  by  difpofing  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in. 
the  manner  which  they  fliall  judge 
moft  expedient,  for  fettling  fuch  a 
complete  and  final  adjuftment  as- 
may  beft  tend  to  improve  and  per¬ 
petuate  a  connexion  efientlal  for 
their  common  fecurity,  and  confo- 
lidate  the  ftrength,  power,  and  re- 
fources,  of  the  Britifli  empire.’* 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  then  moved. 
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.  that  this  mefiage  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  as  his  majefiy  r3 
mefiage  would  be  taken  into  eon- 
fideration  on  the  following  d ay,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  addrefs, 
which  would  then  be  propofed, 
would  contain  an  a  durance,  that 
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the  houfe  fhculd  proceed  to  an 
early  confideration  of  the  fubjeeh 
He,  however,  thought  it  neceflary 
to  give  notice  of  his  intended  op- 
pofition.  For  his  part,  he  viewed 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  queflion 
at  this  time  as  a  meafure  replete' 
with  fo  much  mifchief,  that  he  held 
it  his  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  arreft  its  farther  progrefs. 
What  he  pointed  at  particularly, 
was  the  time  of  bringing  forward 
the  queflion;  notwithftanding,  he 
fhould  join  in  returning  his  majefty 
thanks  for  his  communication. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
faid,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  guels  by 
what  arguments  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  attempt  to  fatisfy  the  houfe, 
that  they  ought  not  to  proceed  to 
the  confideration  of  the  meafure  : 
for  his  part,  he  wi filed  to  inform 
the  houfe,  that  he  onlv  intended  to 
propofe  an  addrefs  on  the  morrow, 
and  after  a  fufficient  interval  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  farther  difcuffion  of 
the  fubjett.  The  day  he  wifiied  to 
propofe  would  be  Thurfday  fehi- 
uight.  He  did  not  intend  even  then 
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to  prefs  the  houfe  to  come  to  a  vote 
until  the  outline  had  been  explained. 

Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  fbort  reply. 
Fie  deprecated,  the  mifchievous  con- 
fequences  of  any  difcuffion  at  all  of 
the  meafure,  therefore  he  was  not 
to  wait  for  the  difcuffion  when  he 
deprecated  the  confequences.  With 
refpe<5l  to  the  arguments  by  which 
he  fhould  attempt  to  perfuade  the 
houfe,  he  hoped  at  lead  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would 
wait  till  he  heard  them. 

The  motion  for  taking  his  ma- 
jefly’s  meffage  into  confideration  on 
the  following  day  was  then  agreed 
to. 

On  Wednefday,  Jan.  23,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  brought 
feveral  papers  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeding's  of  certain  focieties  in  Ire- 


land,  and  the  rebellion  in  that  cotfrib 
try,  which  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table.  After  this,  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  confideration  of 
his’majefly’s  meffage  being  read, 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  rofe,  and 
faid,  he  thought  it almoftun neceflary 
to  fay  one  word  more  than  {imply 
to  move  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty, 
thanking  him  for  his  moft  gracious 
communication;  as  his  right  lion.' 
friend  had  vefterdav  dated  to  the 
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houfe,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
confider  at  prefent  the  immediate 
topics  in  the  meffage,  but  only  to 
move  an  addrefs  fignifving  the  rtfa- 
dinefs  of  the  houfe  to  take  them 
into  their  ferious  confideration,  and 
to  appoint  a  farther  day  for  refum¬ 
ing  the  fubjert.  He  then  moved 
the  addrefs,  the  fubftance  of  which 
was,  that  the  houfe  would  proceed 
with  all  due  difpatch  to  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  the  feveral  interefts 
recommended  to  their  ferious  at-' 
tention  in  the  meffage. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rofe,  and  faid,  he 
mud  franklv  declare,  that  he  Was 
not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  more  necef- 
fary,  on  the  part  of  his  majedy’s 
miniders,  than  to  move  a  mere  ad¬ 
drefs,  returning  the  thanks  of  the 
houfe  for  his  majefty’s  moft  gra¬ 
cious  communication.  The  fubject 
was  too  important  to  be  pafled  over 
lightly,  in  any  ftage  of  its  progrefs. 
Not  one  man  in  the  country  would 
be  free  from  reproach,  if  he  could 
regard  with  apathy,  or  with  an  eafe 
of  temper  approaching  to  indiffe¬ 
rence,  a  queflion  which  at  once 
would  involve  every  thing  dear  to 
Irifhmen,  and-  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  fubjefft  of  the  Britiffi 
empire.  He  therefore  thought  that 
more  was  neceflary  on  the  part  of 
his  majedy’s  miniders,  than  merely 
to  move  an  addrefs;  as  it  was  dated 
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that  the  principal  'object  of  the  mef- 
fage  from  the  crown  was  to  invite 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  confederation  qf  the  moft  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  finally  adjufting 
the  interefts  in  Cortimon  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From 
this  confederation  he  was  led  to  in¬ 
quire,  how  the  terms  of  the  final 
adjuftment,  made  and  agreed  to  by 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  in  17S2,  came  to  fail.  No 
man  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
that  period  could  have  forgotten  in 
what  kind  of  circumftances  that 
adjuftment  took  place:  on  this  he 
made  fome  very  pointed  remarks, 
and  faid,  before  minifters  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  houfe  df  commons 
to  take  measures  that  lead  inevitably 
to  the  difcuftion  of  fome  plan  of 
union,  it yvas  incumbent  upon  them 
to  have  fliown  that  the  laft  pledge 
of  the  Englifli  parliament  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  by  which  their 
independence  was  recognifed,  and 
their  rights  acknowledged,  had  not 
produced  that  unanimity  which  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  countries 
fought  to  cherifli.  He  thought  it 
impofiible  for  any  man  clearly  to 
fliow,  that  there  ever  was  want  of 
unanimity  on  any  important  occa¬ 
sion.  He  faid  he  was  the  more 
ftrongly  impreffed  with  this  belief, 
becaufe  a  folemn  declaration  of  the 
Irifh  parliament,  fanctioned  by  all 
Ireland,  was  nowon  record, wherein 
it  was  Bated,  that  the  independence 
of  Ireland  would  be  afTerted  bv  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  that  their 
parliament  was  an  independent  par¬ 
liament,  and  that  there  was  no 
power  whatever  competent  to  make 
laws  for  that  country.  From  this 
confideration,  he  faid,  he  mull  think 
that  the  people  in  that  country, 
who  really  cherifhed  and  loved  ra¬ 
tional  liberty,  would  come  forward 
to  a  fecond  adjuftment  with  a  tern- 
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per  which  he  was  afraid  would  au¬ 
gur  not  tranquillity*  but  difquie- 
tude.  He  owned  that  there  was 
fomething  informal  in  this  way  of 
treating  the  queftion  immediately 
before  the  houfe,  notwithftanding, 
much  as  he  refpeCted  the  forms,  he 
felt:,  that  to  be  li lent  on  the  prefent 
crccafion  would  be  to  aCf  unbecom¬ 
ing  a  man  enamoured  of  free  dif- 
c u ffion :  his  co u  n  try  had  c  1  ai  m s  upo n 
him,  he  faid,  which  he  was  not  more 
proud  to  acknowledge  than  ready 
to  liquidate. 

Mr.  Sheridan  added,  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  give  credit  to 
minifters  for  purity  of  intention, 
for  he  really  thought  they  would 
not  propofe  a  meafure  which  thev 
believed  would  ultimately  terminate 
in  a  reparation  of  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland.  It  was  a  connection  which 
he  wifhed  to  preferve,  as  much  as 
any  man,  and  was  equally  averfe 
to  fedition  and  revolt:  upon  this 
he  dwelt  with  great  energy,  and  faid, 
he  had  no  doubt  but  France  anxi- 
oully  looked  on,  eager  to  come  in 
for  a  fliare  of  the  plunder  of  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  This  he  ufed 
as  an  argument  again  ft  the  prefent 
meafure,  as. having  a  tendency  rather 
to  encourage  the  enemy  than  to 
drive  them  from  their  fettled  pur- 
pofe.  He  a'fferted  alfo,  that  it  was 
the  conduct  of  minifters  towards, 
the  Irilh  nation  from  which  alone 
we  could  have  any  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend  danger;  by  dividing  the  native 
and  cqnftitutional  defenders  of  Ire¬ 
land,  they  would  fow  among  them 
the  feeds  of  treafon,  and  encourage 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  that  . 
unfortunate  country.  He  next  made 
fome  general  remarks  on  the  dif- 
miflal  of  certain  refpeChble  cha¬ 
racters  from  office,  and  efpecialiy 
fir  |.  Parnell,  as  mentioned  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  lord  .Cornwallis,  which 
fhowed  that  the  objeCt  was  a  union, 
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though  the  word  union  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  meflage.  On  this 
ground  he  contended  that  we  had 
not 'a  dingle  proof  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  manifefiing  a  wifli  to  unite; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  unequi¬ 
vocally  declared  themfelves  hofiile 
to  the  propofition ;  and  if  it  was 
effected,  it  would  be  a  union  ac¬ 
compli  (lied  by  furprife,  fraud,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  intimidation.  Indeed, 
had  we  been  told  that  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  had  declared  that 
they  would  (hake  off  all  allegiance, 
and  that  the  parliament  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  rights  of  the  people ;  that 
the  country  did  not  profper  under 
its  confiitution ;  then,  he  laid,  there 
were  ftrong  reafons  for  agreeing  to 
the  propofition  of  union;  but  this 
had  not  been  the  cafe :  the  Iriffi 
commons  had  been  thanked  for 
their  patriotic  vigilance  in  defeating 
their  internal  enemies.  He  next 
made  fome  remarks  on  the  confpi- 
racy  in  England,  as  afferted  by  mi- 
nifiers,  whofe  reports,  he  obferved, 
Rood  contradidfed  by  juries,  and 
whofe  accufations  had  been  falfified 
by  verdidfs  of  acquittal:  and  he 
aifo  contended  that  the  juries  of 
Ireland  had  returned  verdidfs  of 
convictions  more  contrary  to  jiif- 
tice,  and  more  dishonourable  to 
them  as  men,  than  the  juries  of 
England  could  poffibly  do.  Mr. 
Sheridan  further  obferved,  that 
the  parliament  of -England  was  not 
competent  to  legiflate  for  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland;  as  every  advan¬ 
tage  c'f  fituation  favoured  the  one, 
of  v^hich  the  other  was  deprived ; 
and  he  remarked,  that  lord  Clare 
had  faid,  that  the  Englifh  parlia¬ 
ment  was  lefs  acquainted  with  the 
Rate  of  Ireland  th-an  any  body  of 
men  in  the  world.  The  onlv  arpu- 
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merits  he  had  feen  for  the  prefent 
meafure,  which  he  could  fuppofe 
came  from  miniRers,  were  thofe 
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contained  in  a  book  written  by 
two  gentlemen  in  office  in  Ireland, 
and  a  more  offenfive  or  more  fiimfy 
production  he  had  never  feen.  Aft¬ 
er  making  fome  very  fhrewd  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  pamphlet,  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  propoRng  the  following 
amendment : 

“  At  the  fame  time  to  exprefs  the 
furprife  and  deep  regret  with  which 
the  houfe,  for  the  firR  time,  learned 
from  his  majeRv,  that  the  final  ad- 
juftment,  which,  upon  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  gracious  recommendation,  took 
place  between  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1782,  had  not  produced  the  effects 
expected  from  that  folemn  fettle- 
ment;  and,  farther,  humbly  to  ex¬ 
prefs  to  his  majefiy,  that  his  faithful 
commons  had  Rrong  reafons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  majefly’s  miniRers  to 
propofe  a  union  of  the  legiflatures 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwithffand- 
ing  that  final  and  folemn  adjufl- 
ment ;  humbly  imploring  his  majefiy 
not  to  lifien  to  the  counfels  of  thofe  * 
who  fliould  advife  Rich  a  meafure 
at  the  prefent  crifis.” 

Mr.  Canning  rofe,  and  combated 
the  arguments  of  Mr. Sheridan;  and. 
obferved,  that  though  the  words 
“  final  adjufimenit”  were  made  ufe. 
of  in  the'  journals  of  1782,  yetN 
if  .  the  houfe  would  but  attend  to 
what  followed  in  the  fame  jour¬ 
nals,  they  would  fee  that  another 
refolution  followed,  evidently  of  a 
perspective  nature,  which  .declared 
the  neceffity  of  efiablifiiing  fome 
more  permanent  fyfiem,  by  which 
the  tranquillity  and  profperity  of 
Ireland  could  remain  uninterrupted, 
and  continue  to  be  improved. 

Elis  honourable  friend  had  con¬ 
tended,  that  this  was  not  a  propeE 
time  to  difcufs  fuch  a  quefiion, 
when  Ireland  was  in  fuch  a  con- 
vulfed  Rate.  The  houfe  could  not 
but  remember,  he  faid,  that  for 
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three  years  paft  thofe  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  oppofing  his  majeity’s 
minifters  had  repeatedly  been  call¬ 
ing  for  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of 
affairs  of  Ireland*  though  fuch  in¬ 
quiries  were  not  then  brought  within 
the  view  of  th£  houfe;  but  now  it 
Teemed  they  had  no  wifh  for  any 
inveftigation,  and  all  their  curiofhy 
had  fubfided.  Surely  his  honourable 
friend  had  not  inquired  into^  the 
ftate  of  Ireland  fince  late  events 
had  taken  place.  Was  it  not  noto¬ 
rious*  that  the  object  of  the  traito¬ 
rous  machinations  which  had  given 
rife  to  the  rebellion  was  not  qny 
partial  change  of  men  or  meafures, 
but  a  total  fubverlion  of  the  exilt- 
Sng  government  and  conftitution  of 
the  country,  and  the  complete  de¬ 
finition  of  all  connection  between 
the  lifter  kingdom  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  After  the  detection  of  thofe 
deep  and  deftruCtive  plots,  furely  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  expedient  to 
examine  into,  and  adopt  the  molt 
effectual  means  of  counteracting,  the 
pernicious  confequences  that  might 
Hill  flow  from  them. 

He  next  made  fome  obfervations 
upon  Dr.  Duigenan’s  Anfwer  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  on  which  he  paffed  fome 
very  handfome  compliments,  and 
remarked  that  Dr.  Duigenan  dated 
it  as  an  unavoidable  alternative, 
either  that  a  plan  of -union  muff  be 
adopted,  or  that  fome  other  muff 
be  deviled,  for  the  fortification  of 
the  proteffant  afcendancy.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  ftrongly  inliffed  on 
the  intimidation  which  the  prefence 
of  an  armed  force  would  be  likely 
to  imprefs  on  the  public  mind  of 
Ireland;  it  was  by  promoting  fuch 
an  union  of  interefts  and  affeCtions, 
as  this  meafure  would  infure,  that 
we  might  hope  to  remove  the  necef- 
lity  of  keeping  a  large  armed  force 
in  Ireland;  and  removing  that  ne- 
ceffity,  in  faCt,  would  remove  one 
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of  the  objecls  of  his  own  cenfure 
and  complaint.  But  where  were  the 
effeCls  of  tbit  intimidation  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  feemed 
to  apprehend  ?  It  furely  did  not  af- 
feCl  either  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  or 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs ;  both  he 
remarked  had  been  pretty  freely  in¬ 
dulged  on  the  prefent  fubjeCl.  He 
alfo  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
ftrenuous  friends  of  reform  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  frequently  laid,  that  they 
wanted  only  to  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  perfection  of  England,  and 
de fired  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fubftantiai  bleffings  of  the  Britifn 
conftitution. 

Here  he  made  fome  very  judi¬ 
cious  animadverfions  on  the  French 
conftitution,  as  well  as' their  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  people  of  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  all  which  he  reprobated  in 
the  moft  linking  language. 

Mr,  Canning  then  obferved,  that 
it  had  been  frequently  laid,  that 
nothing  had  been  done  for  Ireland 
but  what  fhe  had  extorted,  and  what 
Hie  had  a  right  to  demand  ;  but  he 
would  wifh  to  a  ill,  whether  an  in¬ 
dependent  country  could  demand 
to  trade  to  the  colonies  of  another 
independent  country,  as  a  matter  of 
right?  Could  an  independent  coun¬ 
try,  he  faici,  infiTt  upon  fending  her 
linens  to  England  under  the  moft 
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advantageous  circumftances'  as  a 
right  ?  He  did  not  mention  thofe 
things  as  reproaching  Ireland  with 
the  gratitude  which  1 lie  owed  to 
England,  but  merely  to'  (how  the 
good  difpofition  of  England  to¬ 
wards  Ireland. 

After  fome  obfervations  upon  tlie 
benefit  which' muff  reft  It  from  the 
prefent  meafure,  lie  concluded  by 
conjuring  the  houfe  not  to  refufe  to 
conftder  a  qneftion  which  involved 
in  itfelf  the  belt,  perhaps  the  only 
means  which  could  remove  the 
dangers,  and  quiet  the  diffenfions 
D  z  of 
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of  Ireland,  while  they  cemented  the 
connection  which  it  was  eftential 
for  both  countries  to  ftrengthen. 

Mr.  Jones  was  againft  the  mea- 
fure,  and  contended  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  dif- 
traCtions  of  the  country,  and  extend 
that  fyftem  of  horrible  rapine  which 
had  unhappily  too  long  prevailed. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  the  hon. 
gentleman,  in  bringing  forward  his 
amendment,  had  but  one  argument 
in  fupport  of  the  conclufion  which 
he  laboured  to  eftablifh,  viz.  that 
there  was  no  power  which  could 
make  the  refult  of  the  deliberation 
for  adjufting  the  reciprocal  interefts 
of  both  countries  effectual.  He  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  de¬ 
nying  to  the  parliament  of  either 
kingdom  the  right  of  incorporating 
one  country  with  the  other.  If  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  no  right 
to  incorporate  itfelf  with  the  legif- 
lature  of  this  country  without  the 
fenle  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
little  had  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  a  right  to  follow  the  fame 
meafure  with  that  of  Ireland,  as 
little  had  the  parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land  a  right  to  agree  to  the  terms 
of  the  union  which  had  been  ef¬ 
fected,  and  as  little  had  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  a  right  to  ratify 
that  union.  If  there  were  any  truth 
or  confiflency  in  what  the  honour^- 
able  gentleman  had  faid  in  his  denial 
of  the  right  which  he  challenged, 
then  all  the  folid  and  beneficial 
eftablifhments  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  fince  the  period  of 
the  union  muft  give  wav  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  With  fefpeCt  to  the 
competence  of  parliament  to  carry 
the  meafure  into  effect,  there  did  not 
appear  the  leaft  doubt.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  declined  enter¬ 
ing  upon  any  inquiry  whatever  re¬ 
lative  to  Ireland ;  now,  faid  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  is  bound  to  make  out  to  us,  that 


the  ftate  of  Ireland  is  completely 
fatisfactory,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  the  prefent  meafure :  how¬ 
ever,  for  his  part,  he  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  but  complaints,  and  had  feen 
the  rebellion  raging  with  inveterate 
fury,  and  aiming  a.  deadly  blow  at 
the  connection  between  that  coun¬ 
try 'and  Great  Britain.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  looked  to  Ireland  for  a 
legiflature  calculated  to  apply  a  ra¬ 
dical  cure  to  thefe  calamities,  he 
would  find  himfelf  difappointed 
Purely  he  never  could  fuppofe  that 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  could  be 
fo  well  adapted  tb  have  that  degree 
of  connection  with- the  great  mafsof 
the  people  as  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  The  honourable  gentleman 
did  notfcrupleto  aftert,that  the  final 
adjuftment  with  Ireland  in  178^ 
had  been  found  competent  to  fettle 
every  difference,  and  that  he  wifiied 
to  perpetuate  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1 
but,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wifh  it 
to  be  perpetuated,  but  that  Ireland 
fhould  participate  in  all  the  bleffings 
of  the  Britifh  empire. 

He  next  made  fome  obfervations 
on  what  Mr.  Sheridan  had  advanced 
relative  to  the  final  adjuftment,  and 
contended  that  it  was  dictated  by 
the  fpirit  of  momentary  popularity, 
and  was  not  founded  in  the  folid 
interefts  of  the  country.  He  faid, 
when  the  aCt  was  pafted  which  gave 
independence  to  Ireland,  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  resolution,  with  a 
falutary  provifion.  This  refolutioi* 
ftated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
houfe,  that  the  connection  between 
both  kingdoms  fhould  be  confoli,- 
dated  by  future  meafures  or  regula¬ 
tions  founded  upon  the  bafts  of 
mutual  confent.  He  then  ordered 
the  extracts  to  be  read  from  the 
journals:  after  which  he  proceeded, 
and  faid,  he  had  the  authority  of 
that  refolution  to  prove,  that  no 

final 
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final  adjuftment  was  then  made;  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  nothing  had  been  fince  attempt-  laid  alfo  a  few  words  in  explanation, 
ed  to  proviae  for  that  defective  fet-  Mr.  Martin  remarked,  that  if, 
tlement,  but  the  partial  and  inad-  upon  a  future  difcuffion  of  the  fub- 
equate  meafure  of  the  Irifh  propofi-  jedt  before  the  houfe,  it  fhould  ap- 
tions,  which  were  defeated  by  the  pear  thata  union  withlreland  would 
perfons  who  framed  the  refolu-  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  both 
tion.  The  onus,  he  faid,  of  (bowing  countries,  it  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 
that  it  was  a  final  adjuftment,  lay  -.Mr/Sheridan  then  withdrew  his 
with  thofe  who  framed  the  refolu-  amendment,  and  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  honourable  gentleman  tion  was  put  and  carried, 
and  his  friends.  He  contended  that  On  Thurlday,  Jan.  31,  the  order 
there  might  be  a  probable  cafe  in  of  the  day  being  read  for  taking 
which  the  legiflatnres  of  both  king-  his  majefty's  meffage  into  confi- 
doms  differ,  and  referred  to  the  cafe  of  deration, 

the  regency  fome  years  back,  when,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rofe,  and  faid, 
he  faid,  the  Irilh  parliament  decided  when  he  propofed  to  the  houfe  the 
upon  one  principle,  and  the  Britifh  fubjedt  the  laft  time,  in  order  to  fix 
parliament  upon  another,  notwith-  that  day  for  the  farther  confidera- 
ftanding  however  they  both  led  to  tion  of  his  majefty’s  meffage,  he 
the  appointment  of  the  fame  perfon.  indulged  a  hope  that  the  relult  of 
He  here  remarked  that  the  perfon  a  fimilar  communication  to  the  par- 
mufl  have  been  regent  in  one  capa-  liament  of  Ireland  would  have  open- 
city  in  one  country,  and  in  a  capa-  ed  a  more  favourable  profpedt  than 
city  diredfly  the  reverfe  in  the  other ;  at  prefent  exifted*  of  the  fpeedy  ac¬ 
he  therefore  contended,  that  the  of-  complifhment  of  a  meafure  which 
fice  might,  upon  grounds  equally  he  then  propofed  :  however,  he  faid, 
juftifiable,  have  been  veiled  in  two  he  had  been  difappointed  by  the 
diftindl  perfons.  He  faid,  he  had  proceedings  of  the  Irifh  houfe  ^  of 
now  been  arguing  to  provide  for  commons.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  profperity  and  fafety  of  Ire-  the  parliament  of  Ireland  poflefled 
land,  and  to  remedy  the  rniferable  the  power,  the  entire  competence, 
imperfe<ftions  of  the  arrangement  to  accept  or  rejedt  a  proposition  of 
made  in  1782:  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nature- — a  power  which  he  by 
that  country  wereindeeddeplorable;  no  means  meant  to  diipute:  but 
and,  if  any  inftitution  were  inade-  while  he  admitted  the  rights  of  the 
quate  to  eftablifh  the  internal  tran-  parliament  of  Ireland,  he  felt  that, 
quillity  of  that  country,  be  did  not  as  a  member  of  parliament  of  Great 
hefitate  to  fay  the  Irifh  legiilature  Britain,  he  had  a  rignt  to  e.xercife, 
was,  not  from  defedt  of  intention  and  a  duty  to  perform,  viz.  to  ex- 
or  want  of  talent,  but  from  its  own  prefs  the  general  nature  and  out- 
nature,  incapable  of  reftoring  the  line  of  the  plan,  which,  in  his  efti- 
internal  happinefs  of  the  country,  mation,  would  tend  to  infure  the 
and  fixing  the  profperity  of  the  fafety  and  the  happinefs  of  the  two 
people  on  a  firm  and  permanent  kingdoms,  Should  parliament  be  of 
baiis.  opinion  that  it  was  calculated  to 

Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  fhort  reply,  produce  mutual  advantage  to  the 
2ncj  two  kingdoms,  he  fhould  propole  it 

*  The  Irifh  parliament  had  juft  then  rejected  the  propofal  for  a  union.  ^  Of  the  whole 

thefe  proceedings  in  Ireland  vsc  Ihall  give  a  full  account  in  our  next  volume, 
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to  be  recorded,  that  the,  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  abide 
by  if,  leaving  it  to  the  legiflature 
of  Ireland  to  rejedl  or  adopt  it  here¬ 
after  upon  a  full  c-onfideration  of 
the  fiibjeci.  Notwithftanding  the 
opinion  expreiTed  by  thelrifh  houfe 
of  commons,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  meafure  was  founded  upon  fuch 
clear  and  demondrable  grounds  of 
utility,  and  attended  with  fo  many 
advantages, to  Ireland,  that  all  that 
could  be  faid  for  its  ultimate  adop¬ 
tion  was,  that  it  fhould  be  dated 
‘diftinftly,  temperately,  and  fully, 
and  then  left  to  the  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  fhould  therefore,  before 
he  fat  down,  open  to  the  houfe  a 
feries  of  refolutions,  compriling  the 
general  heads  of  the  plan,  and  move 
that  the  houfe  refolve  itfeif  into  a 
committee  to  difeufs  thofe  refolu¬ 
tions. 

The  general  principle,  to  which 
both  fides  of  the  houfe  acceded, 
was,  that  a  perpetual  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  knd  Ireland 
was  effential  to  the  interefts  of  both 
countries.  Ireland  had  been  at¬ 
tacked-,  he  faid.,  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  .by  dp-medic  traitors,  whofe 
great  objedt  it .  was  to  diflplve  the 
connection.  When  he  addrefTed  the 
houfe  lad  upon  the  fubjedV,  he  dated 
that  the  fettlement,  which  was  made 
in  1782,  fo  far  from  deferving  the 
tjapie  of  a  final  adjudment,  was  one 
that  left  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  expofed 
to  all  the  attacks  af  party,  and  all 
the  effe&s  of  accident.  That  fet- 
‘tlement,  he  contended,  confided  in 
the.  demolition  of  the  fyderq  which 
had  before  held  the  two  countries 
together.  Such  was  the  final  adjuft- 
raent,  which  he  could  prove  not 
-only  'from  the  plained  reafoning, 
but  by  the  opinion  exprefTed  by  the 
Britifh  parliament  at  that  very  time. 
On  a  former  night, he  faid,  hefliowed, 


from  the  journals,  what  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  by  whom  the  final 
adjudment  was  proposed,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  meffage  was  fent 
to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
commending  to  them  the  adoption 
of  fome  plan  for  a  final  adjudment 
between  the  two  countries,  and 
wifhinor  to  know  the  grounds  of 
the  grievances  of  which  they  com¬ 
plained.  In  anfwer  to  this  mef- 
fage,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
dared  certain  grievances,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  was,  the  power 
claimed  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  of  making  laws  to  bind  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  with  refpedt  to  that  part 
of  the  mefTage  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  adopting  fome  meafures 
for  a  final  adjudment  between  the 
two  countries,  they  were  wholly 
fi lent.  Their  grievances  were  re- 
dreffed  by  parliament,  by  the  repeal 
of  what  was  called  the  declaratory 
aCt. 

[Mr.  Sheridan  here  defired  that 
that  part  of  the  journals  to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  alluded  might  be  read.] 

After  this,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded, 
and  laid,  that  after  the  motion  for 
the  bill,  of  which  fo  much  had  been 
faid,  an  addrefs  was  moved  to  his 
majedy,  and  carried,  praying  him 
to  take  fuch  farther  meafures  as  to. 
him  feemed  proper  to  drengthen 
the  conne&ion  between  the  two 
countries.  He  faid,  he  had  dwelt 
longer  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjeft 
than  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  but 
it  was  merely  to  diow  that  the  final 
adjudment  of  17B2  was  incomplete. 
He  next  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
obvious  impediments  to  the  pro- 
fperity  of  Ireland  :  one  of  the  mod: 
prominent  features  was  a  want  of 
indudry  and  a  capital,  which,  he 
faid,  were  only  to  be  fupplied  by 
blending  more  clofely  with  Ireland 
the  indudry  and  capital  of  this 
country.  He  alfo  made  fome  pb- 
fervatiops  on  the  religious  didinc- 
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tions;  which,  he  laid,  he  was  aware 
was  a  dangerous  and  delicate  topic, 
efpecially  when  applied  to  Ireland. 
However,  no  man  could  fay,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  while 
Ireland  remained  a  feparate  king¬ 
dom,  that  full  conceffions  could  be 
made  to  the  catholics,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  date,  and  (baking 
the  conftitution  of  Ireland  to  its 
centre.  He  next  made  fome  remarks 
on  the  great  advantages  which  Ire¬ 
land  would  derive  from  a  union 
with  Great  Britain  ;  which,  he  laid, 
he  could  prove  from  the  documents 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  far  as 
related  to  the  mere  interchange  of 
manufactures.  The  manufa&ures 
exported  to  Ireland  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  1797  very  little  exceeded  a 
million  fterling  (the  articles  of  pro¬ 
duce  amounted  to  nearly  the  fame 
fum),  while  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  imported  from  Ireland 
to  the  amount  of  near  three  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  manufactured  articles 
of  linen  and  linen  yarn,  and  be¬ 
tween  two  or  three  millions  in-  pro - 
vifions  and  cattle,  belides  corn  and 
other  articles  of  produce.  .  After 
dwelling  upon  this  fubjed  at  fome 
length,  he  made  lome  obfervations 
on  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
oppofite  him  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  laid 
when  his  ftiajefty’s  metfage  was 
brought  down,  viz.  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  was  incompetent 
to  entertain  and  difculs  the  quef- 
tion,  or  rather  to  ad  upon  the  mea- 
fure  propofed,  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  conftituents. 
However,  from  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  laid  afterwards,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  made  this  objection 
gather  by  way  of  deprecating  the 
difcuffion,  than  as  entertaining  the 
final  left  doubt  upon  it  himfelf.  If, 
however,  the  honourable  gentleman, 
qr  another  gentleman  on  the  other 
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fide  of  the  houfe,  fhould  ferioufly 
entertain  a  doubt  on  the  fubjed,  he 
fhould  be  ready  to  difcufs  it  with 
him  even  then,  or  at  any  future 
.  opportunity.  No  man,  he  faid,  who 
held  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  be 
co-equal  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
could  deny  its  competency  on  this 
queftion.  He  then  made  fome  ob¬ 
fervations  relative  to  the  union  with 
Scotland,  and  remarked,  that  it  was 
as  much  oppofed,  and  by  much  the 
fame  arguments,  prejudices,  and  mif- 
.  conceptions,  creating  the  lame 
alarms,  and  provoking  the  fame 
outrages,,  as  had  lately  taken  place 
at  Dublin;  yet,  he  faidj  let  any  man 
look  at  the  advantages  which  Scot¬ 
land  had  derived  fin.ce  the  union  : 
the  population  of  Edinburgh  had 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  a 
new  city  was  added «  to  the  old 
one.  He  alfo  remarked,  that  Glas¬ 
gow  had  increafed  in  proportion. 
After  a  variety  of  arguments  to 
prove  the  great  advantage  of  a 
union  with  Ireland,  he  brought 
-forward  his  refolutions,  of  which 
..he  wiftied  that  the  more  detailed 
difcuffion  might  be  referved  till  a 

future  day. 

"  resolutions. 

;  «  i.  That  in  order  to  promote  and 
fecure  the  eflential  interefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  confo- 
lidate  the  ftrength,  power,  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Britifh  empire,  it  will 
.  be  advifeabie  to  concur  in  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  may  beft  tend  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  fuch 
manner,  and  on  fuch  terms _  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  .eftablifhed 
by  aft  s- of  the  refpe&ive  parliaments 
of  his  majefty’s  laid  kingdoms. 

2.  That  it  appears  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  that  it  would  be  fir  to  pro- 
.  pofe,  as  the  fir  ft  article,  to  ferve  as 
abatis  of  the  faid  union,  that  the 
faid  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
D  4  Ireland 
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Ireland  {hall, upon  a  day tobe  agreed 
upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom, 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  3.  That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it 
appears  alfo  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  the 
fucceffion  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  faid  united 
kingdoms  (hall  continue  limited  and 
fettled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  faid  king¬ 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
now  hands  limited  and  fettled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exifiing  laws,  and  to 
the  terms  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland. 

“  4.  That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it 
appears  alfo  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  the 
faid  united  kingdom  be  prefented 
in  one  and  the  fame  parliament,  to  be 
jfiyled  the  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  ;  and  that  fuch  a  number  of 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
fuch  a  number  of  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  fhall  be  here¬ 
after  agreed  upon  by  adls  of  the 
refpedVive  parliaments  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  fit  and  yote  in  the  faid  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and 
final  1  be  fummoned,  chofen,  and  re¬ 
turned,  in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be 
fixed  by  an  adf  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  previous  to  the  laid,  union; 
smd  that  every  member  hereafter  to 
fit  and  vote  in  the  faid  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  fhall,  until 
the  faid  parliament  fhall  otherwife 
provide, take,  and  fubfcribe  the  fame 
oaths,  and  make  the  fame  declara¬ 
tion,  as  are  by  law  required  to  be 
taken,  fubfcribed,  and  made,  by  the 
members  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  5.  That  for  the  fame  pnrpofq  it 
appears  alfo  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 


and  the  dodlrine,  worfhip,  difcf- 
pline,  and  government  thereof, fhall 
be  prefer ved  as  now  by  law  efta- 
blifhed. 

“  6.  That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it 
appears  alfo  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  his 
majefty’s  fuhjedls  in  Ireland  fhall  at 
all  times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  / 
fame  privileges,  and  be  on  the  fame, 
footing  in  refpedt  of  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation,  in  all  ports  and  places  be- 
ionging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in, all 
cafes  with  refpedt  to  which  treaties 
fhall  be  made  by  his  m.ajefty,  his 
heirs  or  fuccefib.rs,  with  anv  foreign 
power,  as  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  in. 
Great  Britain  ;  that  no  duty  fhall  be 
impofed  011  the  import  or  export 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  any  articles  now  duty  free;  and, 
that  on  other  articles  there  fhall  be 
efiablifijed,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
iuch  a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties, 
as  fhall,  previous  to  the  union,  be 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
relpedtive  parliaments,  fubjedt,  after 
the'  expiration  of  fuch  .limited  time, 
to  be  dim  ini  filed  equally  with  refpedt 
to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  cafe 
to  be  i.ncreafed ;  that  all  articles 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  he 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  parts,  fhall  be  importable 
through  either  kingdom’  into  the 
other,  fubjedt  to  the  like  duties  and 
regulations  as  if  the  fame  were  im¬ 
ported  diredtly  from  foreign  parts; 
that  where  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either 
kingdom,  are  fubjedt  to  any  inter¬ 
nal  duty  in  one  kingdom,  fuch  coun¬ 
tervailing  duties  (over  and  above> 
any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as 
aforefaid)  fhall  be  impofed  as  fliail 
be  necefTary  to  prevent  any  inequa¬ 
lity  in  that  reipedt;  and  that  all 
other  matters  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  other  than  the  foregoing,  and, 
than  fuch  others  a(s  may  before  th,e 
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\mionbe  fpeciallv  agreed  upon  for 
|the  due  encouragement  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures  of  the  re- 
fpeCtive  kingdoms,  (hall  Yemain  to 
be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  united  parliament. 

“  7.  That  for  the  like  purpofe  it 
would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  the 
charge  grifing  from  the  payment  of 
the  intereft  or  finking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom 
before  the  union,  {hall  continue  to 
be  feparately  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  refpeCtively. 
That,  fora  number  of  years  to  be- 
limited,  the  future  ordinary  expenfes 
pf  the  united  kingdom,  in  peace  or 
war,  (hould  be  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  jointly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fuch  proportions  as  fiiall  be 
eftablifhed  by  the  refpedtive  parlia¬ 
ments  previous  to  the  qnion  ;  and 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
to  be  fo  limited,  the  proportions 
fhali  not  be  liable  to  be  varied,  ex¬ 
cept  according  to  fuch  rates  and 
principles  as  fhali  be  in  like  manner 
agreed  upon  previous  to  the  union. 

u  8.  That  for  the  like  purpole  it 
would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  all 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  and  that  all  the  courts  of 
civil  or  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion 
within  the  refpedlive  kingdoms, 
fhali  remain  as  now  by  law  efta- 
bli died  within  the  fame,  fubjedt  only 
to  fuch  alterations  or  regulations, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumftances 
piay  appear  to  the  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  require. 

“  That  the  foregoing  refolutions 
be  laid  before  his  majefty,  with  an 
humble  addrefs,  alluring  his  majefty 
that  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
utmoft  attention  to  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  important  objects  re¬ 
commended  to  us  in  his  majefty ’s 
gracious  meflage. 

w  That  we  entertain,  a  firga  per- 
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fuafion  that  a  complete  and  entire 
union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and  li¬ 
beral  principles,  on  the  finularity 
of  laws,  conftitution,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  a  fenfe  of  mutual 
interefts  and  affe&ions,  by  pro-r 
rooting  the  fecurity,  wealth,  and 
.  commerce,  of  the  refpeflive  king¬ 
doms,  and  by  gllaying  the  diffrac¬ 
tions  which  have  unhappily  pre¬ 
vailed  in,  Ireland,  muft  afford  freft* 
means  of  oppofing  at  all  times  an 
effectual  reliftance  to  the  deftruc- 
tive  proje£ts  of  our  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  enemies,  and  muft  tend  to 
confirm  and  augment  the  liability, 
power,  and  refources,  of  the  em- 
pire. 

6i  Imprefied  with  thefe  confiderar 
tions,  we  feel  it  our  duty  humbly 
to  lay  before  his  majefty  fuch  pro- 
pofitions  as  appear  to  us  beft  ealeu*? 
lated  to  form  the  bafis  of  fuch  a 
fettlement,  leaving  it  to  his  majefty’s 
wifdom,  at  fuch  time  and  in  fuch. 
manner  as  his  majefty,  in  his  pa¬ 
rental  folicitude  for  the  happinefs 
of  his  people,  fiiall  judge  fit,  to 
communicate  thefe  propofitions  to 
his  parliament  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  we  fhaU  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  concur  in  all  fuch  meafures  as 
may  be  found  moft:  conducive  to 
the  accompliftiment  of  this  great 
and  falutary  work.  And  we  truft 
that,  after  full  and  mature  confi- 
deration,  fuch  a  fettlement  may  be 

framed  and  eftabJiftied.  bv  the  deli- 
•  *  * 

berative  confent  of  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms,  as  may  be  con¬ 
formable  to  the  fentiments,  wifties, 
and  real  interefts  of  his  majefty’s 
faithful  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  may  unite  them 
infeparably  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  blelfings  of  our  free  and  in¬ 
valuable  conftitution,  in  thefupport 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
majefty ’s  crown,  and  in  the  prefer- 

vation 
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van  on  and  advancement. of  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  profperity  of  the  whole 
Britifb  empire. ” 

Mr.  Sheridan  rofe,  and,  in  a  very 
bold  and  animated  fpeech,  replied 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Though  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  introduced,  he  laid,  the  quef- 
tion  with  a  great  difplay  of  elo¬ 
quence,  he  mail:  vet  critically  pur- 
fue  him  in  all  the  mazes  of  his  dex¬ 
trous  declamation.  He  obferved, 
that  he  had  taken  an  opportunity 
la  if  week  of  opposing  the  meafure 
of  Iqgiflative  union  with  Ireland, 
in  the  fir  ft  dage  of  the  difcuffion, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  was  to 
lead  to  that  queifion.  He  did  it  from 
a  conviction,  that  meafures  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  of  fuch  noveltv, 
Ihould  always  beoppofed  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  their  progrefs.  However, 
after  confidering  the  fabjeCt  more 
fully,  he  was  Convinced,  under  the 
prefent  civcum fiances  qf  the  con- 
vulfed  and  difordered  fyilem  of  po¬ 
licy  and  general  government  of  Ire- 
land,  that  it  was  not  only  impolitic, 
but  even  unfafe,  to  agitate  the  dif¬ 
cuffion  of  topics,  the  blues  of  which 
were  to  lay  the  mod  hardy  and 
dout-hearted  proftrate  at  the  feet 
of  a  Rritiih  minifter.  Confidering- 

•  ,  o 

the  manner  da  which  the  fubjeCt 
was  brought  forward  in  Ireland, 
and  the  fate  of  the  queftion  in.  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  perfevere 
in  the  meafure.  He  had,  however, 
folemnly  pledged  h’mfelf,  that  it 
fnould  be  the  favourite  object  of 
the  remainder  of,  his  political  life 
to  effect  a  legiflative  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  But,  thank  God  ! 
laid  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  houfe  had 
not  given  a  pledge  to  fupport  him. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  fowh 
.already  the  mod  frightful  diflen- 
dons  in  that  unfortunate  country. 
He  had  divided  its  parliament 


a  gain  ft  itfelf.  He  had  held  it  up  t® 
fcorn,  by  libelling  its  meafures,  and 
traducing  its  wifdom  ;  and,  after  all^ 
he  had  to  array  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  againft  it,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  didinguifhed  ignorance,  and 
with  the  fiercenefs  of  men  who 
were  to  be  told,  that  a  country  drug- 
gling  for  its  liberties  only  waged 
the  war  of  faction,  and  wielded  the. 
weapons  of  difaffeClion  and  treafon. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con-, 
tended,  that  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  derived  by  Ireland  from  her 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  were 
necedary  to  her  exidence ;  and  he 
added,  in  the  fame  breath,  that  to 
have  thofe  advantages  continued  to 
her,  a  union  was  indifpenfable.  The 
inference,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  was, 
that  Ireland  mud  abandon  all  her 
commercial  advantages  if  die  re¬ 
jected  the  proffered  alliance.  From 
this  he  contended,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  could  not  come  with  nn- 
biaffied  minds  to  this  difcuffion,  and 
it  would  be  impoffible  that  a  frees 
choice  could  be  left  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  that  country.  He  alfo 
contended  that  Ireland  ought  to 
confent  to  a  union,  becaufe  die 
was  incapable  of  defending  herfelf 
againd  her  internal  and  external 
enemies  without  her  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour.  Mr.  Sheridan  inlided  that 
the  inference  was  irreddible.  Was 
it  generous,  he  faid,  to  hold  out 
fuch  language  to  Ireland  t  Would  it 
beproperto  force  the  people  of  Ire~ 
land  to'afk,  why  they  have  not  had 
thofe  advantages  yielded  to  them,  on 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Britidi  minider,  their  profperity  • 
depends  ?  With  refpeCt  to  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  faid  rela¬ 
tive  to  Ireland  not  being  able  to 
defend  herfelf,  it  was  well  known 
that  her  volunteers  ha'd  defended 
Ireland  during  the  war;  but  he 
contended  that  it  was  a:mod  cruel 
taunt,  uttered  in  the*  face  of  the 

whole 
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whole  people  of  Ireland,  to  fay,  that 
while  we  have  40,000  Britifh  troops 
in  the  heart  of  their  country,  we 
will  awe  them  by  fuch  a  force,  re¬ 
proach  them  with  weaknefs,  not- 
withftanding  we  have  had  200,000 
of  their  belt  inhabitants  to  fupport 
usin  the  prefent  war;  whilft  100,000 
fighting  men  of  their  nation  have 
fallen  in  our  battles,  in  the  Well 
Indies  and  elfewhere.  What  was 
it  but  to  fay,  you  have  aflifted  us, 
but  you  are  now  naked,  ignorant, 
and  uncivilifed;  if  you  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  from  us  the  benefits  we  offer, 
we  will  proceed  to  confer  them 
upon  you  by  force.  He  next  took 
notice  of  an  argument  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  ufe 
of  in  favour  of  an  union,  viz.  the 
profperity  which  Scotland  had  en¬ 
joyed  fince  it  had  been  united  with 
England.  But,  faid  Mr.  Sheridan, 
might  not  Scotland  have  attained 
the  increafe  of  wealth  and  profpe¬ 
rity  merely  by  the  dint  of  her  own 
induftry?  Befides,  Scotland  could 
not  well  be  compared  with  Ireland. 
In  Scotland,  the  gentlemen  of  pro¬ 
perty  were  fond  to  refide  and  en¬ 
courage  trade,  &c.  but  in  Ireland 
quite  the  reverfe.  It  was  alfo 
urged,  that  two  independent  legifla- 
tures  would  feldom  agree;  and  from 
this  want  of  concurrence  the  mod: 
ferious  calamities  might  arife.  It 
might  as  well  be  argued,  that  two 
independent  houfes  of  parliament 
may  not  co-operate,  becaufe  the 
lords,  for  example,  may  throw  out 
a  money-bill  fent  from  the  com¬ 
mons,  or  that  the  commons  may 
refufe  to  concur  in  the  amendments 
made  by  the  lords.  The  whole  of 
thefe  objections,  he  faid,  were  re¬ 
futed  by  experience.  Mr.  Sheridan 
faid,  he  fhould  move  two  refolu- 
tions,  which,  in  cafe  the  propofi- 
tion-s  fhould  be  carried,  he  would 
wifii  to  be  placed  before  them,  for 
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the  purpofe  of  taking  off,  in  fome 
degree,  that  jealoufy  which  the 
Iriffi  parliament  would  be  apt  to 
entertain  of  their  paffing  the  houfe, 
after  the  meafure  cf  the  union  had 
been  fo  decidedly  rejected  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Sheridan  then  read  the  following 
refolutions : — 

u  That  no  meafures  could  have 
a  tendency  to  improve  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  ties  of  amity  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
have  not  for  their  bafis  the  fair  and 
free  approbation  of  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  countries. 

u  That  whoever  fhall  endeavour 
to  obtain  fuch  approbation,  in  either 
country,  by  employing  the  influence 
of  government  for  the  purpofes  of 
corruption  or  intimidation,  was  an 
enemy  to  his  majefty  and  the  con- 
ffitution.” 

Lord  Hawkefbury  rofe,  and  re¬ 
minded  the  houfe  of  the  motion 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  laft  feffion, 
relative  to  an  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Irilh  government.  In 
that  bufinefs,  he  faid,  the  houfe 
was  defired  to  interpofe  its  authority 
reipeCting  meafures  which  were  re- 
folved  on  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  He  argued,  that  the  oppo- 
fftion  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
gave'to  the  meafure  then  before  the 
houfe,  was  founded  on  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Britifh  parliament  in 
-what  had  recently  been  rejected  by 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Irifb  le¬ 
gislature.  It  had  been  infinuated, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
avainff  the  meafure  of- a  union: 

o 

this  he  begged  leave  to  deny.  The 
people  of  Cork,  and  thofe  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  had  expreffed  themfelvesin  fa¬ 
vour  of  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
if  it  once  came  to  be  duly  confi- 
dered,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
whole  nation. would  view  it  in  the 

fame 
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fame  favourable  light.  His  lordfhip 
laid  much  had  been  urged  as  to  the 
commercial  profperity  of  Ireland, 
in  confequence  of  the  independence 
of  her  parliament ;  but,  whatever 
that  profperity  might  have  been, 
the  courfe  of  events,  which  had  for 
feme  years  pad  taken  place  in  Ire¬ 
land,  had  convinced  him  that  there 
muft  be  fomething  radically  wrong 
in  the  internal  fituation  of  that 
country.  He  faid,  if  Ireland  had 
continued  profperous  and  tranquil 
frnce  1782,  he  fhould  have  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  that  the  intereft  of 
the  empire  might  be  feeured  with¬ 
out  recurring  to  the  meafure  then 
tinder  confideration  j  but  the  re¬ 
verie  had  been  the  cafe,  and  one 
fubjeft  of  difcontent  had  alternately 
.rifen  after  another,  till  it  had  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  fouled  and  mod  un¬ 
natural  rebellion.  His  lordfhip  add¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  his  defire  to  extend 
the  bledings  of  the  Britifh  conditu- 
tion  to  all  the  fubjesds  of  the  Rii- 
tifh  empire ;  and  it  was  his  particu¬ 
lar  widi,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
fhould  derive  every  benefit  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  it  to  the  people  of 
England. 

Mr.  Sheridan  fpoke  in  explana¬ 
tion,  and  denied  that  he  had  voted 
on  the  Irifh  propofitions,  as  dated 
by  his  lorddiip. 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended,  that 
the  inference  drawn  by  the  noble 
lord,  with  refpeft  to  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sheridan)  having  made  a  motion 
for  an  inquiry  lad  feflion,  and  then 
oppofing  the  meafure  under  con¬ 
fideration,  was  not  well  founded. 
The  fituation  of  the  two  countries, 
in  his  opinion,  was  totally  different 
at  the  prefent  period  from  what  his 
lord  flop  had  conceived  them  to  be. 
When  the  meafure  was  fird  intro¬ 
duced,  he  was  not  clearly  decided 
that  he  fhould  vote  againd  it  j  cb> 


cumdances,  however,  had  taken 
place  elfewhere  which  made  him 
regret  that  the  meafure  had  ever 
been  brought  forward  at  all.  Ire¬ 
land,  he  faid,  appeared  at  prefent 
to  be  in  a  date  of  confiderable  irri¬ 
tation,  and  it  was  certainly  of  the 
highed  importance  that  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  fhould  not  be  aggravated 
by  the  dimulation  of  any  jealoufy 
which  fhey  might  have  conceived 
of  an  intended  attempt  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  parliament.  Dr. 
Lawrence  made  fome  remarks  on 
the  meafure  being  introduced  under 
the  name  of  a  union  ;  and  obferv- 
ed,  that,  after  one  of  the  parties, 
which  was  to  give  its  affent  to  the 
marriage,  had  abfolutely  rejected 
it,  how  could  that  be  called  a 
union?  A  marriage  was  a  matter 
of  that  delicate  nature,  that  if  the 
parties  contrasting  it  were  not  a- 
greeable  to  each  other,  the  clofer 
they  were  drawn  together  by  the 
bond,  the  farther  in  faff  they  were 
put  afunder.  Therefore,  to  prefs 
forward  a  meafure  of  fo  much  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  when  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  had  reje£ted  it,  was  cerr 
tainiy  pregnant  with  the  mod  dif- 
aftrous  confequences, 

The  houfe  then  divided  on  the 
quedion  of  the  fpeaker’s  leaving 
the  chair — Ayes  140;  Noes  *5. 

Mr.  Grey  faid  a  few  words  againd 
the  meafure,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  indame  Ireland,  and  produce  the 
mod  alarming  confequences. 

Mr.  Tierney  agreed  with  Mr, 
Grey,  as  to  the  dangerous  confe¬ 
quence  of  preding  farther  the  mea*» 
fure. 

Mr,  Sheridan,  faid,  he  would 
move  his  refolutions  on  Thurfday, 
as  he  had  heard  nothing  advanced 
againd  them. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  replied,  that 
nothing  had  been  objected  againd 
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it  refolutions,  becaufe  they  had 
ot  been  before  the  houfe,  nor  had 
een  moved.  However,  he  faid, 
whenever  they  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  there  were  fufficient  on  the 
ice  of  them  to  fhow  the  impro- 
>riety  of  adopting  them. 

The  refolutions  having  been  read 
n  the  committee,  the  houfe  was 
efumed,  and  the  committee  afked 
eave  to  fit  on  Thurfday,  till  when 
he  houfe  adjourned. 

Thurfday,  Feb,  7,  Mr.  Chancel- 
or  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
for  the  houfe  to  refolve  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  in  order  to  take  into  farther 
conlideration  his  majefty’s  mod  gra¬ 
cious  melfage  refpedting  the  pro- 
pofed  union  with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  houfe,  the  riaht  hon. 
gentleman  had  an  undoubted  privi¬ 
lege  of  moving  the  order  of  the  day 
before  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  could  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  his  refolutions,  the 
nature  of  which  he  intimated  on  a 
former  occafion.  If  that  privilege 
was  infilled  upon,  he  muft  poftpone 
his  motion  for  the  prefent. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  waved 
his  privilege,  to  give  the  precedence 
to  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded,  and  faid, 
he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  up  as  little  of  their  time  as 
poffible.  He  fliould,  therefore, 
only  urge  a  few  of  the  reafons 
which  might  be  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  refolutions  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  move.  As  he  knew  the 
irritation  produced  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  agitation  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  alfo  the  marked  difappro- 
bation  which  the  mere  fuggeffion 
of  the  meafure  had  received  from 
the  Irifli  parliament,  he  had  hoped 
that  thefe  confiderations  would  have 
taught  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not 
to  have  perfifted  in  that  pledge, 
which  he  had  given  in  the  frit  de^ 


bate  on  the  fubjedh  He  had  de¬ 
clared,  that  to  accompli fh  a  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  fliould  be  the 
objedl  not  only  of  his  political 
life,  but  of  his  natural  life.  Hap  ¬ 
pily,  however,  faid  Mr.  Sheridan, 
the  houfe  were  as  yet  pledged  to 
nothing.  The  effeft  of  the  pledge 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
given,  muft  be  confiderable  on  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  it  would  in¬ 
flame  all  thofe  difcontents  which 
had  already  occafioned  fo  much 
mifpry  in  that  country.  It  had 
been  contended,  that  Ireland  could 
not  exift  without  the  fupport  of  this 
country  ;  and  a  noble  jriend  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  held  out 
a  threat  of  withdrawing  from  Ire¬ 
land  that  prote&ion,  without  which 
file  neither  could  defend  herfelf 
againft  a  foreign  enemy*  nor  fur- 
vive  inteftine  warfare.  Thus,  faid 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  told  what  was  to  be  the 
confequence  of  their  refuling  to 
furrender  their  independent  legifta- 
ture.  Much  had  been  faid  upon 
the  corruption  and  rtiif-government 
of  the  Irifli  parliament.  He  did 
not  mean  to  fay  that  the  Irifli  par¬ 
liament  had  never  negiefted  its  du¬ 
ty,  nor  over-ftretched  its  power ; 
but  it  was  very  extraordinary  that 
this  argument  fliould  come  from 
the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  fo  lately  allowed 
that  parliament  to  be  the  faviour  of 
Ireland;  when  he  had,  through 
the  medium  of  the  viceroy,  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  the  fuppreflipn 
of  an  infurredcion  and  the  defeat  of 
an  invading  enemy,  Mr.  Sheridan 
faid,  if  he  were  a  deed  whether  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  might  not 
have  fomedmes  fallen  into  er¬ 
rors — whether  many  cf  the  evils 
which  exift  might  not  have  been 
remedied  by  them— this,  he  faid, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny >  but  con* 

tended, 
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tended,  that  an  union  was  not  the 
cure  for  the  evils  complained  of ; 
and  that  the  Britifli  legiflature  could 
never  correct  political  defeats,  or 
remove  the  diRrefles  of  Ireland,  fo 
well  as  its  own  legiflature.  He  de¬ 
nied  the  affertion,  that  we  had  no 
alternative  but  divifion  and  repara¬ 
tion,  or  union.  The  real  alterna¬ 
tive,  lie  faid,  was  that  the  Irifh  go¬ 
vernment  fhould  no  longer  continue 
to  be  a  corrupt  Englifh  job.  It  had 
been  averted,  that  there  was  fome 
innate  depravity  in  the  Irifh  cha¬ 
racter,  which  rendered  them  unfit 
to  have  a  parliament  of  their  own. 
This  he  utterly  denied,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  corruption  com¬ 
plained  of  was  obvious — the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland  had  been  made 
a  job  of  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Britilh  minifter.  The  right  hon* 
gentleman  had  contended,  that  Ire¬ 
land  was  helplefs  and  dependent. 
He  had  threatened  the  country  with 
a  meafure  which  it  detefled,  and 
which  muff  drive  the  people  to  take 
every  precaution  againft  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  intimidation  with  which 
he  menaced  them.  He  had  faid, 
that  Ireland  would  obtain  great 
commercial  advantages  in  confe- 

%  o 

quence  of  a  union,  and  that  the 
lituation  of  the  catholics  and  dif- 
fenters  would  be  improved  ;  but  he 
had  not  faid  why  thefe  ameliora¬ 
tions  would  not  take  place  without 
a  union.  After  fome  more  obferva- 
tions  of  the  fame  kind,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  the  following  refolutions: 

“  That  no  meafures  could  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  and  perpetuate 
the  ties  of  amity  and  connection, 
now  exiRing  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for 
their  bafis  the  manifeft,  fair,  and 
free  confent,  of  the  two  countries. 

tc  That  whoever  fliall  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  appearance  of  fuch 
confent  and  approbation,  in  either 


country,  by  employing  the  rnffih 
ence  of  government  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  corruption  and  intimida¬ 
tion,  is  an  enemy  to  his  majefty 
and  the  conRitution.” 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  he  fhould 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  Rood 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft 
wars,  that  no  meafure  of  union 
Riould  be  purfued  without  the  un¬ 
biased  confent  of  the  parliaments 
of  both  countries.  This,  he  Raid* 
was  a  truifm  which  was  never  at¬ 
tacked,  but  mull  be  aflented  to  as 
foon  as  Rated.  Thefecond  part  of 
the  motion  Rated,  that  whoever 
Riould,  by  corruption  or  intimida- 
tion,  attempt  to  carry  the  queRion, 
was  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
This,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  a  re¬ 
ference  to  what  had  pafled  on  for¬ 
mer  debates,  when  it  had  been  in- 
Rnuated  that  fuch  conduCt  had 
been  purfued.  It  alluded  to  the 
cafe  of  an  high  oRicer  in  the  RRer 
kingdom,  who  had  quitted  his  litu¬ 
ation  on  account  of  his  difagree- 
merit  with  his  colleagues  in  an  im¬ 
portant  meafure  of  government. 
Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that,  if  many 
gentlemen  were  connected  together 
with  the  fair  intention  of  aCting 
for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  it 
would  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  a  unity  of  aCtion,  that  they 
Riould  agree  in  their  fyRem.  It 
was  impollible,  therefore,  to  aflert 
that  doCtrine,  unlefs  he  meant  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  particular  in  Ranees  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  chani 
cellor  then  moved  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  could  fee  no¬ 
thing  but  danger  in  the  difeufiion 
of  the  queRion,  and  particularly  as 
it  would  affeCt  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland.  The  houfe,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  Riould  have  reRRed  it  in  the 
firlf  Rage;  jkyt,  above  all,  they 

Riould 
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iliould  not,  at  that  time,  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  minifters  to  bring 
forward  the  meafure  whenever  they 
pleated,  and  hold  out  a  profpeft  to 
Ireland  which  mutt  keep  that  coun¬ 
try  in  continual  alarm. 

"Mr.  Jones  faid,  the  queftion  as 
it  {truck  him  was,  whether  or  not 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  to  be  cut  out  from  the 
fair  and  equal  benefits  of  the  con- 
ttitution  ? 

Mr.  Speaker  called  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  to  order,  and  told  him  he  ' 
was  not  fpeaking  to  the  queftion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid  a  few  words  in 
explanation.  He  faid  that  the  houfe 
then  knew  that  the  Irifti  houfe  of 
commons  was  adverfe  to  the  mea¬ 
fure  ;  that,  however,  was  not  his 
whole  inducement  for  oppofmg  it  ; 
for,  had  that  not  been  the  cafe,  his 
fentiments  of  it  would  have  been 
the  fame.  He  had  contended,  he 
faid,  that  Ireland,  with  40,000  men 
in  the  heart  of  her  empire,  relying 
upon  this  country  for  commercial 
advantages,  and  thofe  threatened  to 
be  withdrawn,  was  not  in  a  fttua- 
tion  to  give  her  free  content  to  a 
meafure  of  that  kind.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  well  knew,  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fixteen 
placemen  in  the  Irifli  houfe  of 
commons ;  and  that,  by  making 
two  great  examples,  the  difmifiing 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  prime  ferjeant,  the  others  would 
be  fure  to  remain  {launch  and  true 
out  of  fear.  If  the  union  was  de- 
ftrable,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  faid,  the  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  know  upon  what  principle 
it  was  to  be  carried,  and  not  to  be 
deceived  by  falfe  appearances,  and 
dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  He  remark¬ 
ed,  that,  if  the  meafure  was  car¬ 
ried  by  threats,  this  country  would 
have  ample  caufe  to  repent,  as  it 


would  give  a  perpetual  pretence  to 
rebellion.  He  therefore  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  union  on  fuch  terms., 

Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Jones  faid 
each  a  few  words  in  explanation^ 
after  which  tl)e  houfe  divided  on 
Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt’s  motion.  For 
the  previous  queftion,  141  ;  agamft 
it,  25:  Strangers  were  then  ex¬ 
cluded  the  gallery,  and,  on  their 
re-admiftion, 

The  hon.  St.  A.  St.  John  was 
fpeaking  againft  the .  queftion  for 
the  fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair.  He 
obferved,  that  it  was  believed  pretty 
generally  that  the  profperity  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  increafed  fince  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irifti  parliament.  He  therefore 
thought  fomething  more  ought  to 
be  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  mea¬ 
fure  than  merely  the  neceftity  of 
it.  Many  comparifons  had  been 
made  between  the  probable  elfedf 
of  the  Irifh  union,  and  the  certain 
effedf  of  the  union  with.  Scotland. 
It  had  been  contended  that  union 
had  produced  mutual  ftrength. 
This,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
him-  a  concluftve  reafon  ;  neither 
had  any  perfon  attempted  to  ftiow 
that  Scotland  might  not  have  im¬ 
proved  if  the  union  had  not  taken 
place.  He,  however,  was  not  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  difeufs  that  point;  but 
limply  to  ftate,  whether,  in  the  pre¬ 
fect  fituation  of  affairs,  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  Ireland  having  de¬ 
clared  its  ienfe  againft  conftdering 
the  meafure  at  all,  any- good  could 
refult  from  the  agitation  of  it  at 
that  moment  ?  In  his  opinion,  it 
would  only  have  a  tendency  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  faid,  lie  was  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  beftowing  praife  upon 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  Ireland, 
but,  he  would  fay,  that,  by.  the 
fteps  they  had  taken  upon  the  mea¬ 
fure,  they  had  fhown  themfelves 

much 
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itni'ch  more  worthy  of  being  called  one  of  them  mu  ft  be  confidered  a; 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  the  caufe,  and  the  other  the  effect 
Ireland  than  he  had  thought  they  Although  the  condudl  of  the  par- 
were.  After  a  few  more  remarks  liament  of  Ireland  was  anfwerable 
of  the  fame  nature,  he  concluded  in  many  refpedts,  vve  ought  to  look 
by  oppOling  the  motion  for  the  to  othercaufes  than  that  of  the  mde- 
fpeaker  s  leaving  the  chair.  pendence  of  their  legiflatiire ;  be- 

Mr.  Grey  rofe,  and  faid,  the  houfe  caufe  a  great  deal  of  it  had  been 
was  called  upon,  under  circum*  owing  to  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ances  the  molt  extraordinary,  to  ment,  and  for  which,  he  faid,  the 
agitate  a  queftion,  the  moft  mo-  right  hon.  gentleman  was  refponfi- 
mentous  that  ever  came  before  ble.  “Look  (faid  Mr.  Grey)  at 
any  parliament,  either  in  point  of  the  hiftory  df  Ireland,  and  you  will 
conftitutional  right  or  public  po-  find  that  if  it  had  not  been  fdr  the 
licy.  It  was  called  upon  to  difcufs  interference  of  Britifh  councils  and 
a  bargain,  on  the  merits  of  whicli  of  Britifh  intrigue,  none,  or  but 
one  of  the  parties,  whofe  confent  few,  of  the  evils  which  were  felt, 
was  abfoluteiy  necefiary  to  give  it  would  ei^er  have  taken  place— evils 
effetft,  had  declared  they  would  not  of  which  government  was  the  pa- 
liften  to  the  very  preliminary  of  rent,  and  which  were  now  made  the 
the  propofai.  A  union,  he  laid,  reafon  for  taking  away  all  the  fem- 
was  what  he  heartily  wifhed  for ;  blance  of  liberty  among  the  Irifli 
but  he  meant  fomething  more  than  people.  .  All  the  feuds  and  religious 
a  mere  word.  He  meant  not  of  animofities  and  difienfions,  which 
parliaments,  but  of  hearts,  affec-  had  diftracfted  Ireland,  had  been 
tions,  and  interefts;  an  union  of  caufed  by  government ;  and  yet  go- 
vigour,  of  ardour,  of  zeal,  for  the  vernment  was  making  ufe  of  thefe 
general  welfare  of  the  Britifh  em-  evils  as  a  pretext  for  taking  away 
pire.  It  was  that  fpecies  of  union,  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland.’5 
and  that  only,  that  could  tend  to  Mrs,  Grey  next  made  fome  obferva- 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  tions  upon  the  adjuftment  in  1782 ; 
and  give  it  fecurity  againfl  any  dan-  and  faid,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ger.  But,  faid  he,  if  any  meafure  •  had  contended  that  there  could  be 
with  the  name  of  union  only  be  no  final  fettlement  or  adjuftment  at 
propofed,  and  the  tendency  of  that  time,  becaufe  it  was  even  then 
which  would  difunite,  and  create  exprefied  that  fomething  was  left  to 
difaffe<ftion,  diftruft,  and  jealoufy,  be  done ;  but  the  right  hon.  gen- 
It  would  tend  to  weaken  the  whole  tleman  ought  to  have  had  the  can- 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  Of  this  dour  to  acknowledge,  that  there 
nature  he  took  th^  prefent  meafure  might  be  a  final  adjuftment,  and 
to  be.  Great  evils  he  admitted  ex-  yet  fomething  be  left  to  be  done 
lfted  in  Ireland ;  but  did  they  owe  That  was  to  fay,  there  might  be  a 
their  origin  to  the  legiflature  of  Ire-  final  adjuftment  of  one  thing,  and 
land  ?  That  Ireland  had  an  inder  another  might  be  left  to  be  fettled, 
pendent  legiflatiire  was  true;  and  which  indeed  was  the  cafe.  The 
that  with  that  legiflature  great  cala-  final  adjuftment  referred  to  the  po- 
mities  had  happened  in  that  coun-  litical  independence  of  the.  Irifh  le- 
try,  was  alfo  true;  but  he  did  not  giflature ;  but  the  point  to  be  fet- 
think  that  becaufe  thefe  two  things  tied  was  one  that  related  to  trade, 
were  co-exiftent,  that  therefore  the  The  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George 
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the-  Firft,  was  the  firft:  meafure  of 
J iberality  from  England  towards 
Ireland.  After  this,  a  plan  was 
adopted,  and  a  bill  brought  in,  by 
his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  that 
was  confidered  as  all  that  was  ne- 
ceffary  upon  the  fubjeCt ;  and  Mr. 
Grattan,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
independenceofthelrilh  parliament, 
obl'erved,  in  the  Irifli  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  all  they  wanted 
from  Great  Britain  upon  the  confti- 
tutional  point.  The  next  circum- 
ftance  which  Mr.  Grey  took  notice 
of,  was  the  objection  which  the  right 
hon:  gentleman  ftated  to  two  inde¬ 
pendent  parliaments;  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  againft  which,  he  had  quoted 
the  cafe  of  the  regency.  But  what, 
faid  he,  was  the  cafe  of  the  regen¬ 
cy?  The  parliament  of  Ireland 
veiled  in  the  heir  apparent  the  full 
power  of  a  regent,  without  any  re - 
ftri&ion.  The  parliament  of  this 
country  had  voted  the  fame  perfon, 
but  with  certain  limitations  and  re- 
ftri&ions.  But  the  two  countries 
were  by  no  means  alike.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  was  a  vafi  deal  of  power 
and  influence  which  attached  to  the 
fovereigntv,  independent  of  that 
which  is  properly  to  be  called  go¬ 
vernment  :  in  Ireland  there  was 
none.  Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  had  not 
heard  the  firft  fpeech  oft  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  upon  the  meafure, 
though  he  had  heard  that  it  was 
eloquent.  But  what  had  been  the 
effeCt  of  it  in  Ireland  ?  It  had 
tended  to  inflame  the  parliament 
there  inftead  of  reconciling  them  ; 
and  they  had  agreed  to  have  a  call 
of  the  houfe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
watching  the  farther  progrels  cf  the 
meafure.  Mr.  Grey  concluded 
with  fome  general  obfervations 
upon  the  fituation  of  affairs  on  the 
continent. 

Mr.  fecretary  Dundas  faid,  not- 
withftanding  the  arguments  fo 
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ftrenuoufly  advanced  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  houfe,  he  rofe  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fatisfac- 
tion  to  refute  the  objections  urged 
againfl  the  union  with  Ireland. 
The  lafl  honourable  gentleman  had 
dwelt  with  much  minutenefs  on  the 
difcilflions  of  the  year  1782,  and 
on_  the  commercial  and  political 
fituation  in  which  Ireland  was  then 
placed.  But  he  begged  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  every  deduction  from 
thofe  circumflances,  and  every 
grant  made  to  Ireland  at  that  time, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  queftion 
then  before  the  houfe;  which  con¬ 
tained  in  it  no  fuggeliion  derogatory 
to  the  acknowledged  independence 
of  the  Irifn  parliament.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that,  by  the  tranf- 
adions  of  1782,  the  Irifli  parlia¬ 
ment  was  placed  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  of  independence,  in  relation  to 
Great  Britain,  as  Scotland' was 
with  refpeCl  to  England  before  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and 
certainly  he  had  never  heard  that 
the  propofal  made  in  1707,  for  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
had,  at  any  period,  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  meafure,  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  attack  on  the  independence 

1 

of  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
With  regard  to  the  meafure  itfelf, 
he  had  entertained  an  opinion  that 
the  queftion  would  have  been  ar¬ 
gued  in  a  different  flags  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  and  that  there  would  not 
have  arifen  any  debate  on  leaving 
the  chair.  However  (he  faid)  he 
was  ready  to  meet  the  opponents 
of  the  meafure  in  any  way  they 
pleafed,  as  he  was  armed  with 
fuch  authorities  as  would  over¬ 
turn  every  objection  that  could  be 
offered.  He  faid  he  would  aflume 
as  a  propofttion,  which  he  believed 
no  man  would  have  the  boldnefs  to 
deny,  that  there  exifted  in  Ireland 
a  Eoirit  of  clamour  and  diflenfton, 
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of  treachery  and  treafon,  which 
menaced  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
fertt  government.  Now  the  quef- 
tion  was,  whether  or  not  the  politi¬ 
cal  difeafe  was  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  incorporating  the  two 
parliaments?  He  did  not  mean 
any  thing  difrefpedtfni  to  the  par¬ 
liament  or  people  of  Ireland  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  evil  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  too  fuceefsful  in  moil 
in  fiances,  and  that  the  check  or 
control  of  the  Englifh  government 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  Ireland.  He  faid,  it  was 
impoffible  to  imagine  a  remedy 
more  appropriate  to  the  radical 
c a ufe  of  the  difeafe,  than  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  an  incorporate  union  of  the 
legiflatures  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

■  The  proteftants  would,  of  courfe, 
lay  afide  their  jealoufies  and  dif- 
trufb;  being  certain  that  againfl 
any  attempt  to  endanger  the  pro- 
teftant  eftabliftiment  in  Ireland,  the 
whole  flrength  of  the  united  par¬ 
liament  would  be  exerted  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  catholic,  who 
was  a  friend  to  the  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  delirous  of  obtaining 
every  indulgence,  and  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  participation  of  every 
privilege  confident  with  that  con¬ 
nection,  would  be  confident  that 
their  caufe  would  be  candidly  and 
impartially  confidered  by  a  united 
parliament.  Gentlemen,  he  faid, 
had  talked  much  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  and  had  infilled  that  a 
confent  to  the  prefent  meafure 
would  totally  deiiroy  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Irilli  parlia¬ 
ment.  i  his,  however,  was  a  wrong 
conclu lion.  Would  there  not  be 
by  the  incorporated  parliament,  the 
three  eftates  of.  king,  lords,  and 
commons  ?  and,  if  there  was  a  fuf- 
ficieocy  of  the  arifiocracy  and  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  different  countries, 


how  could  the  Independence  of  the 
parliament  or  the  liberty  of  the 
people  fuffer?  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
recollected  that,  with  all  the  boaft- 
ed  independence  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  it  could  not  give  vigoui 
or  effect  to  its  a£Is  till  approved  ol 
by  the  third  eftate,  whofe  refidence 
was  in  England.  If  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  were  as  independent  at 
its  advocates  infilled,  why  was  it 
obliged  to  adopt  the  meafures  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  al 
ocean  ons  of  peace  or  war.  The 
incorporated  parliament  of  Irelanc 
would  have  ail  the  privileges  of  the 
incorporated  parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  this  he  corroborated.  He 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  forty-five 
Scotch  members ;  and  could,  in  the 
face  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
Engliili  members,  freely  difeufs  ant 
watch  the  interefts  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Dundas  next  obferved,  that  an 
objection  had  been  made  by  forne 
gentlemen  that  the  bufinefs  ought 
not  to  have  been  proceeded  on  ir 
England  till  the  propofition  lrad 
been  made  by  the  parliament  ol 
Ireland.  He  confelfed,  however, 
he  did  not  underhand  the  objec¬ 
tion.  It  was  intended  to  follow, 
flep  by  Hep,  the  manner  of  recom¬ 
mending  and  adopting  the  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  but 
we  had  man£  records  bv  which  we 
might  diredtour  proceedings.  When 
the  queen  of  England  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  parliament  of  England, 
on  the  fubjedl  of  the  union,  her 
majefty  fent  alfo  a  limilar  meflage 
to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The 
meafure  of  a  union  with  Scotland 
had  been  fo  often  in  contemplation 
that  the  general  plan  required  little 
amendment.  It  had  been  propofed 
in  the  days  of  James  the  Firfl: ;  in 
thole  of  Charles  the  Fir  ft ;  in  thole 
of  the  ufurper  Cromwell;  after¬ 
wards  by  William ;  and,  laftly.  by 
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Anne.  He  remarked,  that  it  never 
was  offered'  in  the  one  parliament, 
without  at  the  fame  time  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  other.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  next  entered  into  a  comparative 
view  of  the  benefits  which  Scot¬ 
land  derived  by  the  union  with 
Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland 
amounted  to  about  one  million  of 
yards ;  but,  by  the  fo  fieri  ng  care 
of  the  united  parliament,  antfcfrom 
a  benign  confolidation  of  the  in- 
terefls  of  both  kingdoms,  it  had  in- 
creafed  to  the  quantity  of  twenty- 
three  millions,  manufactured  in  the 
year  1 796.  He  obferved,  that  thefe 
improvements,  and  this  increafe  of 
trade,  were  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  Scotland,  but  were 
experienced  in  every  corner  of  it., 
Many  melancholy  pictures,  he  faid, 
in  the  -fhape  of  prophecies,  were 
prefented  to  the  public  view  on  that 
memorable  occalion.  Among  other 
falfe  prophecies,  he  mentioned  the 
celebrated  fpeech  of  lord  Belhaven. 

,  He  then  made  fome  observations  on 
a  letter  from  queen  Anne  to  the 
Scotifh  parliament,  recommending 
to  them  to  take  the  articles  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  London 
under  their  confideration ;  and 
fit  owed,  from  this  letter,  that  her 
majefty  was  a  true  prophetefs,  as 
not  one  fy liable  of  her  predictions 
had  failed  with  refpeCt  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Scotland  derived 
from  a  union  with  England.  Mr. 
Dundas  faid,  it  had  been  allied,  what 
right  we  had  to  impute  all  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  union  of  the  two 

o 

kingdoms,  as  Scotland,  might  be  ex- 
peCted,  like  other  nations,  to  have 
advanced  in  profperity  from  the 
various  ca.tj.fes  which  -had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  modern  wealth  of  other 
ftates  ?  Many  anfwers  might  be 
•  given  to  the  queftion,  founded  on 
the. local  fkuauon  of  Scotland,  her 


internal  policy,  and  her  relation  to 
other  nations,  which  mull:  have  for 
ever  debarred  that  kiqgdom,  in  a 
feparate  (late,  from  participating 
that  profperity  which  had  marked 
the  progrefs  of  other  hates  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  then  quoted  part  of  the 
fpeech  of  Mr.  Set  on,  of  Filmed - 
don,,  as  a  complete  anfwer  to  the 
above  queftion.  This  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  commjffioners  for 
treating  with  England  for  an  union, 
and,  upon  the  fir  ft  article  being 
brought  under  confideration  of  the; 
Scotch  parliament,  delivered  his 
Lentiments  upon  it.  It  had  been 
afked,  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  why. 
not  give  thofe  advantages  to  Ire- 
land  without  a  union  ?  To  which 
he  anfwered,  that  if  Great  Britain 
fhould  communicate  thofe  induL 
gences  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  im- 
poftibie,  under  the  prefen t  conftl- 
tution  and  government,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  ;  for  the  ftrength 
of  both  countries  mu  ft.  be  con  foil - 
dated  in  order  to  enable  Ireland  to 
reap  the  full  advantage.  It  had 
been  infilled  upon  by  fome  gentle¬ 
men,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  bufinefs,  after  the 
houfe  of  commons  of  Ireland  had 
expreffed  its  repugnance  to  the 
meafure.  ■  No  decifton,  however, 
of  that  houfe,  fhould  deter  him 
from  telling  and  explaining  to  the 
people,  and  parliament  what  were 
the  propofals  which  minift.ers  weie 
defirous  to  fnbmit  to  their  cool  and 
difpallionate  confideration.  The 
Irifti  houfe  of  commons  had  ex¬ 
preffed  what  they  thought  of  a 
union  ;  and  it  was  our  bufinefs  to 
tell  what  we  think  of  it  alfo.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  obfervations  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  he  concluded  by  voting  for 
the  fpeaker  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  fome  of 
the  arguments  urged  bv  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  and  faid  the  right  honourable 
E  %  .  genr- 
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gentleman  had  contended  that  much 
of  the  difcontents  in  Ireland,  were 
founded  on  the  excluded  ficuation 
of  the  Catholics,  and  that  if  Ireland 
came  under  the  regulation  of  an 
incorporated  and  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment,  their  fituation  would  be  al¬ 
tered  for  the  better.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  right  honourable  .gen¬ 
tleman’s  argument,  another  part  of 
his  fpeech  proved  how  little  they 
had  to  expeft  on  that  head,  for  he 
had  fhown  that  the  Britifli  parlia¬ 
ment  (without  the  fame  excufe  of 
that  body  in  England  who  formed 
three  fourths  of  the  community, 
and  therefore  without  the  dread  of 
their  participation  of  equal  privi¬ 
leges  with  the  proteflants  being  at¬ 
tended  with  that  danger  to  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Proteffant  intereft) 
had  afted  far  more  illiberally  to¬ 
wards  the  Catholics,  than  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland,  under  all  the  in¬ 
equalities  attending  their  numbers, 
had  ever  done.  He  then  afked,  to 
what  caufe  was  it  to  be  attributed  ? 
To  the  influence,  faid  he,  of  the 
Englifli  councils,  and  not  to  the 
Irifli  parliament  ?  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  faid,  he 
wifhed  to  treat  with  Ireland  upon 
equal  terms;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  de¬ 
nied  the  poflibility,  furrounded  as 
they  were  with  Englifli  troops, 
which  were  faid  to  be  neceflary  for 
their  defence,  and  depending,  as  it 
had  been  faid,  on  the  Britifli  par¬ 
liament  for  the  continuance  of  their 
commercial  advantages,  they  could 
not  be  in  a  fituation  to  give  a  free 
confent.  The  next  thing  noticed, 
was  the  competency  of  the  Irifli 
parliament  to  difcufs  the  matter 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  talked  of  il  a  fovereignty  in 
abeyance  in  the  people,”  and  had 
denied  it  on  the  ground,  that  if  it 
was  allowed,  all  the  afts  palled  by 
the  parliament,  fuch  as  the  leptennial 


aft,  the  aft  of  union,  &c.  were 
nullities,  and  that  all  were  ufurpers 
who  held  feats  in  the  houfe.  Mr. 
Sheridan  contended,  that  there  was 
a  fovereignty  in  abeyance  in  the 
people  :  the  practice  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  clearly  ftiowed  it.  When  king 
James  the  Second  abdicated  the 
crown,  the  parliament  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  any  aft  of  itfelf,  for  fet¬ 
tling  the  crown,  but  exprefsly  called 
a  convention,  which  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  and  fifty  commoners 
were  invited  to  attend.  Every  ftep 
was  aftually  taken  i n  the  then  prefling 
exigency  of  affairs,  to  fliow  that  the 
appointment  of  the  crown  was  in 
the  people,  and  in  them  only.  He 
concluded  by  giving  his  hearty  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  Speaker’s  leaving  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  he  never  rofb 
to  fpeak  upon  a  queffion  with  more 
uneafinefs  than  the  prefect.  How¬ 
ever,  he  faid,  he  expefted  an  anfwer 
to  a  queftion,  which  he  thought  de- 
cifive  upon  the  fubjeft.  He  wifli¬ 
ed  to  know  what  advantages  could 
be  gained  by  a  union,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  without  it  ?  He  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  thefe  refo<- 
lotions  would  produce  the  fame 
effect,  if  they  were  lent  over  with¬ 
out  parliament  being  pledged  t-s> 
them.  An  argument  had  been  ufed 
in  favour  of  the  prefen t  meafure, 
that  it  would  defeat  the  hopes  of  the 
foreign  and  domeflic  enemy;  for  his 
part  he  did  not  think  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  intefline  troubles, 
becaufe  its  effcfts  would  be  to  cre¬ 
ate  ftiil  greater  divifions  than  exifl- 
ed  at  this  period.  Much  had  been 
faid  of  the  benefits  re  fulling  to  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  union,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  given 
feveral  ftatements  upon  that  fub¬ 
jeft.  But  although  he  had  proved 
that  Scotland  had  increafed  in  pro- 

fperity. 
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Iperity,  he  had  not  attempted  to 

prove,  that  that  profperity  had  been 

the  confequence  of  the  union.  Mr. 

Tierney  faid,  he  wilhed  by  no  means 

to  contend,  that  the  meafure  was 

radically*  a  bad  one,  or  that  we 

ought  to  abandon  it  for  ever,  but 

he  merely  w idled  to  convince  the 
¥ 

right  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  houfe,  that  after  the  opinion 
which  had  been  exprefled  in  the 
Irifti  parliament,  and  throughout 
that  country  againft  it,  he  ought 
at  lead  for  the  prefent  to  ab- 
ftain  from  preding  it.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dun¬ 
das)  who  had  drawn  fo  many  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  profperous  date 
of  Scotland,  had  confounded  him- 
fielf  with  his  country,  and  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  the  benefits 
which  had  followed  to  Scotland,  by 
a  datement  of  the  profperity  which 
had  flowed  upon  himfelf.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  of  his  argument 
feemed  calculated  to  perfuade  the 
Iridi  parliament  to  engage  in  the 
prefent  meafure,  as  likely  to  turn 
out  a  good  fpeculation  for  them- 
felves. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  faid  a  few 
* 

words  in  explanation,  and  contend¬ 
ed,  that  he  did  not  fay  that  the  im¬ 
perial  parliament  would  be  a  good 
field  of  enterprife  and  adventure  to 
the  members  of  the  Iridi  parlia¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  he  faid,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  mud  permit 
him  to  fay,  it  was  impertinent  in 
him  to  put  words  into  his  mouth 
he  had  never  ufed. 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  “  Does  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  mean 
to  call  my  obfervation  imperti¬ 
nent  r” 

A  cry — The  queftion— -the 
quedion  !’’ 

Mr.  Tierney,  faid,  he  confidered 
Such  language  unparliamentary. 

Mr,  Grev  faid,  he  believed  his 


honourable  friend  had  been  mided 
by  his  momentary  warmth,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Dundas  did  not  ufe 
the  exprefiion. 

Mr.  Dundas  explained. 

Mr.  Tierney  expreded  himfelf 
fatisfied  with  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker  acknowledged,  that 
the  expredion,  as  it  had  been  ufed, 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  parlia¬ 
mentary. 

Mr.  W.  Grant  fpoke  in  favour 
of  the  motion. 

Mr,  W.  Smith  faid  a  few  words 
on  the  fubjedf. 

The  houfe  then  divided— 

For  the  fpeaker’s  leaving  the 
chair  -----  149 

Againft  it  -  -  -  24. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  it  would 
fie  improper  to  proceed  farther  at 
that  late  hour,  and  hoped  the 
fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair  would 
not  be  oppofed  at  any  future  day, 
the  quedion  having  been  decided. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  would  not 
pledge  himfelf  to  agree  to  the 
fpeaker;s  leaving  the  chair  at  any 
time,  as  the  intelligence  from  Ire¬ 
land  was  of  fo  alarming  a  nature. 

Mr.  Pitt  made  a  diort  reply  to 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

The  committee  on  the  union  re¬ 
ported  progrefs,  and  afked  leave  to 
fit  again  on  Monday — after  which 
the  houfe  adjourned. 

On  Monday,  February  11,  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  houfe  going  into  a 
committee  for  the  further  confide- 
ration  of  his  majefty’s  meflage; 
which  being  read,  and  the  fpeaker 
having  moved  thatthe  fame  be  taken 
into  confideration, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rofe,  and  faid  it 
was  not  his  intention  at  prefent  to 
oppofe  the  fpeaker’s  leaving  the 
chair,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
the  houfe  from  refuming  the  confi-. 
deration  of  his  majefty’s  meflage.' 

E  3 '  He 
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He  did  underffand,  be  faid,  that  an 
honourable  friend  of  his,  who  was 
in  the  country,  had  an  intention 
of  coming  to  .the  houfe  for  that 
purpofe.  Having  already  on  fe- 
ver.al  occafions  argued  at  confi- 
defable  length  again  ft  the  principle 
of  the  rneafurep'it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  oppcfe  the  houfe  going 
into  a  committee  in  the  abfence  of 
his  honourable  friend,  as  he  knew 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fugged 
in  the  committee  any  other  plan  for 
confolidating  the  intereft  of  the 
Britifli  empire. 

As  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man,  however,  was,  by  the  forms  of 
the, houfe, entitled  to  a  pre-audience, 
he  would  not  at  that  time  go  into 
any  detail  of  argument  to  prove 
that  the  refolution  he  intended  to 
move  was  fuch  as  the  houfe  ought 

e> 

to  adopt,  but  he  would  merely  hare 
it  as  a  propcfition  which  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  con  ft  deration  of  the 
committee.  This  proportion  was 
no  lefs  than  that  all  the  advantages 
w  hich  were  pro  felled  to  be  expected 
from  an  union,  would  be  more  cer¬ 
tainly  attained  by  the  parliament  of 
.Great  Britain  betting  the  example 
of  abolilhing  all  civil  incapacities 
on  account  of  religions  diftinftions. 
He  did  not  mean  that  anv  fteps 
fhould  be  taken  for  that  purpofe 
which  fhould  have  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  trenching  upon  the  'inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  frith  parliament  $ 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  taken  care 
10  word  his  motion  fo  as  to  avoid 
any  fuch  conftruftion.  Whether 
its  fitnefs  at  the  prefentcrifis  would 
or  would  not  be  deputed.,  it  had  this 
recommendation  at  lead,  that  it  was 
confidered  by  hismajedy’s  minifters 
in  179  c;  to  be  a  meafure  of  prudence, 
fafety,  and  indifpenfable  necefiitv. 
Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  an  extract 
from  earl  Fitzwiljiam’s  Setters  to  lord 
Cariiile,  dating  the  agreement  of 


the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  opinion  that  the  emancipation, 
of  the  catholics  was  necedary  for 
the  preservation  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Sheridan  faid  he  would  be  glad  to 
know,  whether  the  events  which 
had  lince  happened  in  that  di drafted 
country,  all  of  which  were  predicted 
by  earl  Fitz william,  were  not  fuch 
as  to  induce  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
permitted  the  'meafure  to  be  brought 
forward  at  that  time?  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  right  honourable. gen¬ 
tleman  fhould  explain  the  motives 
for  the  fudden  change  in  his  fenti- 
ments.  If  there  had  been  no  change, 
the  inference  then  was,  that  when 
he  appeared  to  countenance  the 
fcheme  of  emancipation,  he  never 
entertained  any  idea  of  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Had  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  attempted  to 
prove  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Irifii 
parliament  would  be  ineffectual  to 
the  extinction  of  religious  feuds  and 
political  difeontents,  then,  faid  Mr. 
Sheridan,  it  would  be  thought  no 
way  fyrprifing  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion.  The  primary  objeft 
of  lord  Fitzwilliam’s  adminiftration 
was,  from  the  firft  moment  of  his 
landing  in  Ireland,  avowed  to  be 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
it  conliituted  the  avowed  ground 
of  his  recall.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  faid,  that  he  wiflied  tq 
wait  for  a  moment  of  calm,  when 
the  irritation  occaiioned  by  the  firll 
view  of  the  meafure  fhould  fubfide, 
and  its  many  advantages  could  be 
confidered.  Jn  this  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  contradict¬ 
ed  himftlf  as  to  the  principle,  for 
he  lqudly  talked  of  the  neceffity  of 
an  immediate  remedy.  If  he  avowed 
that  he  deftgned  to  carry  it  by  coer¬ 
cion,  his  anxiety  to  have  his  refo- 
iudons  carried  would  then  excite 
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no  furprife.  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a 
tew  general  remarks  on  the  catho¬ 
lics,  concluded  by  moving, 

“  That  it  be  an  inftruCtion  to  the 
committee  to  con  fid  er  how  far  it 
would  be  confident  with  juftice  or 
policy,  and  conducive  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  interefts,  and  efpeciailv  to  the 
confolidation  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
Britifli  empire,  were  civil  incapaci¬ 
ties,  on  account  of  religious  difti  no¬ 
tions,  to  be  done  away  throughout 
his  majefty’s  dominions.’’ 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  that  of 
all  the  fpeeches  he  had  ever  heard 
the  honourable  gentleman  -make  in 
that  houfe,  that  which  he  had  juft 
concluded  was  the  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  for  he  began  it  by  faying, 
that  though  he  rofe  to  move  an  in- 
ftruCtion  to  the  committee,  yet  he 
did  not  think  any  was  neceflary,  and 
that  it  was  equally  competent  to 
him  to  propofe  his  motion  in  the 
committee  itfelf ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  he  would  not  oppofe  the 
fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair.  From 
this  ftrange  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
faid,  he  could  hardly  think  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  any  fe- 
rious  intention  of  perfifting  in  his 
motion. 

The  next  fingularity  in  the  fpeech 
was,  that  his  motion  was  inconliftent 
with  the  propofed  leiolutions;  and 
yet  he  immediately  after  added,  that 
it  might  be  fubftituted  in  their 
ftead,  and  that  it  would  completely 
fuperfede  the  plan  of  a  legiflative 
union.  What  was  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing,  at  a  more  advanced  part  of 
his  fpeech  he  laboured  to  prove, 
that,  inftead  of  producing  the  efFedt 
of  confolidation,  it  would  have  in 
faff  a  direCI  contrary  tendency. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  obferved,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  motion 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  manner, in 
which  it  had  been  opened,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  religious  di facilities 
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were  intended  to  operate  by  way  of 
example  upon  Ireland,  then  there 
were  three  points  which  ought  to 
be  weighed  before  the  houfe  gave 
its  alien  t  to  it.  The  hrft  was,  what 
probability  there  was  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  or  Inch  a  rneafure  by  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  would  in¬ 
duce  that  of  Ireland  to  adopt  it ;  the 
fecond,  whether  their  acceding  to  it 
would  have  the  defired  effeCt  of  an¬ 
nihilating  religious  animofitv  :  and 
•the  third  was,  fuppofing  thefe  two 
objeCts  accomplifhed,  how  far  it 
would  go  towards  ftrengthening  the 
connection  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  He  laid,  admitting  that  reli¬ 
gious  exclufions  wereabolilhed  here, 
he  could  not  perceive  how  it  wras  to 
operate  upon  Ireland,  which  was  a 
feparate  kingdom,  JBut,  indeed,  the 
arguments  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  were  throughout  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
would  therefore  no  longer  detain 
the  houfe  from  proceeding  to  the 
order  of  thb  day. 

Mr.  Speaker  obferved,  that  if  the 
houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  tenor 
of  his  majefty’s  meflage  did  not 
warrant  the  introduction  of  the 
motion,  to  difcufs  it  at  prefent  was 
certainly  irregular;  but  if  it  came 
within  the  committee,  it  was  not  re¬ 
gularly  worded  ;  it  ought,  to  be  fome 
fuch  words  as  thefe:  “  That  it  be 
an  inftruCtion  to  the  committee  in 
the  firft  inftance.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  had  not  the 
leaft  objection  to  withdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  prefent,  or  he  would- 
aflent  t*o  the  amendment  to  avail 
himfeif  of  an  opportunity  of  making 
fome  comments  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  oppofite.  He  thought  it  very 
ftrange  language,  to  tell  a  member 
of  the  houfe  he  was  not  ferious  in 
the  arguments  which  he  prefTed  up¬ 
on  its  attention.  Probably  the  right 
E  4  honourable 
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honourable  gentleman  only  afcribed 
to  him  what  he  felt  to  be  too  much 
the  habit  of  his  own  mind.  He  had 
argued  that  it  was  unfafe  to  grant 
catholic  emancipation  without  uni¬ 
on.  He  would  then  afk,  why  he 
had  authorifed  lord  Fitzwilliam  to 
promife  it?  why  he  had  raifed  that 
expectation  in  the  minds  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  of  the  fallacy  of  which  he 
had  fince  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  by  a  fyftem  of  torture  of  every 
denomination?  The  houfe, in  adopt¬ 
ing  his  motion,  would  only  repeat 
the  fentiments  of  his  majelty’s  mi- 
ni iters  in  1795;  however,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  take  the  fenfe 
of  the  houfe  upon  the  fubjedt  at 
prefent. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  made  a  ffiort 
reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  With  refpedt 
to  the  tranfaCtions  of  1  795,  he  de¬ 
nied  that  the  circumftatices  of  re¬ 
futing  to  grant  the  Irifli  catholics 
at  that  time  their  requefls  was  the 
caufe  of  the  infurreciions  which 
had  fince  taken  place  ;  he  alfo  de¬ 
nied  that  there  were  any  hopes 
which  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  directed 
to  hold  out  to  Ireland,  and  which 
were  afterwards  withdrawn;  and  he 
contended  that  the  cabinet  of  this 
country  never  gave  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  any  fuch  authority,  therefore 
there  remained  no  fuch  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  this  was  a 
fubjeCt  upon  which  the  right  hoti. 
gentleman  and  himfelf  were  at  iffue, 
and  was  the  material  queftion  which 
ought  to  be  inquired  into, 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  could  by 
no  menus  agree  that  the  houie 
Ihould  be  called  upon  to  contider 
the  fituation  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  wh'ilft  both  parliaments  re¬ 
mained  ditiinft,  bee  a  ufe  he  con- 
tidered  fuch  a  motion  to  be  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  independence  of  the 
legi fiat ure  of  Ireland. 


On  Mr.  PitPs  motion  that  the 
fpeaker  leave  the  chair,  general 
Fitzpatrick  faid,  he  had  not  the 
vanity  to  fuppofe  that  any  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  could  divert  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  from  a  pro- 
jedt  on  which  he  feemed  to  have 
fet  his  mind.  However,  what  he 
had  to  fay  was  principally  on  the 
fettlement  of  1 782.  In  that  year  he 
was  officially  employed  in  carrying 
into  effedl  what,  he  would  venture 
to  fay,  was  then  univerfally  Conti- 
dered  as  a  final  adjuftment  between 
England  and  Ireland.  He  was  in 
Ireland,  and  had  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  there,  when  the  refo- 
lutions  palled  in  1782:  it  was 
wilhed  at  that  time  to  talk  them 
over,  which,  he  faid,  was  done  very 
fully ;  and  he  remarked  that  the 
whole  affembly  was  fatisfied  with 
them.  He  obferved,  that  there 
was  one  member  of  that  houfe 
(viz.  Mr.  Flood)  who  was  not  very 
well  difpofed  to  them:  he  called  on 
him,  as  an  official  perfon  in  that 
houfe,  to  fay,  whether  there  was  any 
other  meafure  to  be  grounded  on 
that  refolution;  to  which  he  an- 
fwered  that  gentleman,  from  the 
authority  of  thole  with  whom  he  * 
acted,  that  there  was  no  conftitu- 
tional  meafure  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward;  there  were  fome  meafures 
that  were  to  be  propofed,  re¬ 
lative  to  -  commerce  ;  but  furely, 
faid  general  Fitzpatrick,  the  union 
is  a  conftitutional  point,  and 
therefore  fo  far  inconfiftent  with 
the  fettlement  of  1782.  He  would 
venture  to  fay,  that  for  the  fifteen 
years  following  the  resolutions,  there 
had  been  no  doubt  entertained  upon 
the  independence  of  the  Irifli  legis¬ 
lature  in  a  conftitutional  point  of 
view.  With  refpedt  to  the  terms 
of  the  union  he  did  not  mean  to  fay 
any  thing,  nor  was  it  neceffary,  in 
the  view  he  had  of  the  matter,  to 
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confider  any  thing  about  the  terms, 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
as  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith.  v 

The  right  honourable  Dudley 
Rider  faid,  that  he  felt  pleafure  in 
hearing  the  right  honourable  ge¬ 
neral  Hate  it  as  a  ground  on  which 
he  came  forward  that  night  to  de¬ 
liver  his  fentiments,  that  he  was 
once  a  fervant  of  the  crown;  or, 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sheridan)  expreffed  it,  a  mercenary 
fupporter  of  fome  minifler.  Such 
an  expreffion  he  conceived  to  be 
indecorous  and  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid  a  few  words 
in  explanation,  and  obferved,  that 
what  he  had  averted  was,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt),  by  retracing  the  pledge,  and 
fruftrating  the  hopes,  which,  at  the 
opening  of  lord  Fitz william’s  ad- 
miniflration,  he  had  held  out  to 
the  Irifli  Roman  catholics,  was  truly 
tiie  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  which 
had  fince  continued  to  afhidl  Ire¬ 
land.  And  to  thofe,  in  general, 
who  had  fupported  that  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  when  he  gave 
that  pledge,  and  equally  fupported 
him  when  he  retraced  it,  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  word  mercenary,  wherever 
thofe  perfons  were  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Rider  then  refumed  and  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  arguments  of  general 
Fitzpatrick.  He  laid,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fettlement 
in  17S2  was  not  confidered  as  final 
by  the  parliament  of  1783,  who 
pafled  an  acl  for  completing  what 
was  left  imperfect  in  the  only  point 
which  was  then  not  fettled.  And 
he  alfo  contended,  that  Hill  lefs 
could  it  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  parliament  of  1783,  who  adopt¬ 
ed  the  commercial  propofitions,  in¬ 
volving  not  only  regulations  of 
trade,  but  the  mod  important  quef- 
tions  of  navigation  an  1  revenue. 

o 

If,  faid  he,  the  right  honourable 


general  was  correft  in  his  aflertion, 
that,  by  entertaining  the  prefent 
queftion,  the  houfe  was  ailing 
againfl  the  independence  then  final¬ 
ly  fettled,  that  would  preclude,  no 
doubt,  all  difcuflion  upon  the  fub- 
jeit;  for  if  it  were  a  breach  of  faith 
to  open  a  negotiation  between  two 
independent  legiflatures,  for  the 
purpofe  of  an  arrangement  of 
points  eflential  to  their  interefls  by 
mutual  confent,  fucn  a  breach  of 
fait b  had  certainly  been  committed 
‘  by  the  propofal  of  the  prefent  mea- 
fure. 

General  Fitzpatrick  fpoke  in  ex¬ 
planation.  He  denied,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  feemed  to 
aflert,  that  he  was  confcious  of 
fome  other  points  referved  in  1782, 
as  well  imperial  as  commercial;  by 
imperial  he  meant  of  a  conftitu- 
tional  nature,  exclufive  of  regula¬ 
tions  ftridlly  commercial.  With 
refpeil  to  the  fettlement  being  fi¬ 
nal,  touching  all  matters  of  im¬ 
perial  concern,  that,  he  faid,  was 
evident  from  the  addrefs  voted  to 
his  majefty  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  in  which  all  the  friends  of 
the  duke  of  Portland  concurred. 

M’i|  Chancellor  Pitt  then  entered, 
upon  fome  of  the  principal  points 
which  had  occurred  in  the  right 
honourable  general’s  lpeech.  He 
wifhed  (he  laid)  to  afk  whether 
there  was  anv  thing  inconfillent  in 
the  condudl  of  the  two  feparate  le- 
gillatures,  rendered  perfedlly  inde¬ 
pendent  by  the  adjuftment  of  1782, 
in  difcufiing  and  entering  into 
agreements  and  regulations,  which, 
any  two  Hates,  equally  feparate  and 
independent  of  each  other,  might 
do  ?  Could  the  right  honourable 
general  maintain,  that  any  reco¬ 
gnition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Irifli  parliament,  in  the  year. 
1782,  made  Ireland  more  incapa¬ 
ble  of  treating  of  the  queftion  of 
/  union, 


union,  or  of  any  other  grand  po¬ 
litical  confi deration,  than  any  other 
country  whatever?  Where  then 
was  there  any  ground  for  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
sgainft  them  ?  Mr.  Pitt  obferved, 
he  himfelf  never  confidered  it  as  a 
final  adjuftment,  fo  as  not  to  be  al¬ 
tered,  but  merely  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Hav¬ 
ing  faid  fo  much  upon  this  point 
already,  and  as  -it  continued  the 
object  of  difcuffion,  he  judged  it 
neceftary  to  lift  it  to  the  bottom. 
In  confequence  of  the  ftatement 
made  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
again  ft  the  power  claimed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  of 
making  laws  for  them,  a  bill  was 
judged  neceftary  to  repeal  the  aft 
of  George  the  Firft,  and  a  motion 
to  that  effeCt  was  a  (Ten  ted  to  by  the 
Britifh  parliament.  This  power  af¬ 
firmed,  was  therefore  laid  afide  by 
the  repeal  of*  the  declaratory  law. 
After  this  had  palled,  an  addrefs 
was  carried  to  his  majefty,  praying 
him  to  take  fuch  farther  meafures 
as  might  appear  to  him  proper  to 
ftrengtben  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries  [Here  Mr.  Pitt 
read  the  proceedings  from  the  jour¬ 
nals],  His  majefty  ’s  moft  gracious 
anfwer  (he  faid)  was,  that  he  would 
take  fuch  meafures  as  might  be  ne¬ 
ceftary  for  that  purpofe.  With 
this  view  the  duke  of  Portland  was 
fen t  to  Ireland,  with  the  right-  ho¬ 
nourable  general  as  his  fecretary. 
Mr.  Pitt  wi fired  to  aik  the  right 
honourable  general  whether  there 
were  not  inftruCtions  given  to  him 
then,  for  the  accomplifbment  of 
farther  arrangements?  And  he 
maintained,  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  duke,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  Ireland,  was 
directed  to  the  eftalfti  fti ment  of -a 
new  fyftem,  calculated  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  the  connection  be¬ 


tween  the  two  countries.  From 
this  confideration  he  was  perfectly 
of  opinion,  that  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
union  grew  out  of  what  was  im¬ 
properly  called  the  final  adjuftment. 

General  Fitzpatrick  faid  a  Mew- 
words  in  explanation,  and  obferv¬ 
ed,  that  though  he  certainly  had 
accefs  to  the  official  difpatches 
tranfmitted  to  government  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  while  he 
aCted  as  fecretarv  to  the  duke  of 
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Portland,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed, 
that,  after  a  period  of  fixteen  years, 
he  could  be  able  to  fpeak  with  ac¬ 
curacy  to  their  contents;  but  this 
he  could  after t,  that  the  objeCts 
which  the  duke  of  Portland,  at  that 
period,  had  in  view,  (as  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  them)  did  not 
relate  to  any  imperial  conftitutional 
points. 

After  a  fhort  reply  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Tierney  rofe  to  make  a  few  obfer- 
vations  relative  to  the  tranfaCHoi}  „ 
of  1782.  He  had  met  with  an  au¬ 
thentic  document  of  the  bufmefs  in 
Ireland  at  that  time.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
drefs  of  the  hou'fe  of  commons,  on 
the  refoSutions  in  queftion.  The 
addrefs,  he  faid,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Grattan  ;  and  certain  expreffions  in 
it,  were  fo  remarkable,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  fubjeCt.  The  pa  ft 
fage  ftated,  that,  in  confequence  of 
what  had  been  done,  no  conjlitution - 
al  queftion  could,  nonu  arife  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  J?armony  between  the  two 
countries.  The  debate  which  arofe 
on  this  fubjeCt,  was  fuggefted  by 
the  recorder  of  Dublin,  who  had 
faid,  that  aCtual  recognition,  in  dead 
of  mere  repeal,  was  neceftary.  In 
the  fame  record  he  found  the  fpeech 
of  his  rDht  honourable  friend,  ge- 

/to 

nteral  Fitzpatrick,  on  that  occafton. 
The  fpeech  Bated  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  '  to  have  faid,  that  if  the 
ftnal  adjuftment  was  not  confidered 
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us  having  fettled  the  whole  quef-  of  being  out  of  office,  The  right 
fion,  he  had  no  hopes  that  it  ever  honourable  gentleman  was  offended 
would  be  fettled.  with  an  allufion  to  the  coridud  of 


Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  wilhed  to 
alk  the  right  honourable  general, 
.whether,  at  a  period  fubfequent  to 
the  addrefs  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  when  a  refolution  was  taken  to 
prorogue  the  Irifh  parliament,  that 
meafure  had  not  been  delayed,  in 
confequence  of  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land  having'  that  he  entertained 
fome  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain 
a  fettlemem  of  thofe  points,  which 
the  independence  of  Ireland  made 
it  necefiary  to  arrange. 

General  Fitzpatrick  laid,  he  had 
no  recollection  of  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  Jones  deprecated  the  farther 
agitation  of  the  quellion  at  the  pre- 
fent  moment.  The  language  which 
had  been  ufed,  he  faid,  by  the  right 
honourable  fecretary,  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  irritate  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Dundas  faid,  he  never  ufed 
any  words  which  could  have  that 
tendency. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that 
the  houfe  had  recognifed  Ireland 
to  be  independent  by  an  a6t  as  fo- 
lemn  as  the  bill  of  rights.  The 
Irifh  addrefs,  entered  upon  the 
journals  of  the  houfe,  declared,  that 
their  feparate  legislatures  was  efien- 
tial  to  their  liberties.  Therefore, 
he  faid,  if  was  inconfident  then  to 
enter  upon  the  journals  a  fet  of  re- 
folutions  directly  contrary  to  the 
privileges  which  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  its  former  refolution,  de¬ 
clared  its  determination  to  main¬ 
tain.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
t’eman  had  found  out,  that  thofe 
who  oppoled  him  laboured  under 
a  charge  which  had  never  before 

(,j 

been  deemed  ferious ;  thofe,  indeed, 
who  differed  from  him,  were  difre- 
putable  for  the  mere  circc mfiance 


France  with  regard  to  Switzerland  ; 
but  in  the  odium  of  that  compan¬ 
ion  he  begged  leave  to  (hare  with 
his  honourable  friend,  for  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  conduct  of  the  right  ho-  . 
nourable  gentleman  was  the  fame 
as  the  moft  Jacobinical  proceeding 
of  the  directory.  It  had  been  faicl, 
indeed,  that  no  force  was  to  be  ufed 
towards  Ireland,  and  that  her  free 
confent  would  be  required.  This 
country,  however,  was  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  judging,  when  Ireland 
was  free  to  judge  for  herfehf.  She 
was  to  be  coniidered  as  mad  and 
intoxicated  till  ihe  acceded  to  the 
propofitions  which  that  houfe  was 
to  refolve  were  neceffary  for  her 
interefi  ;  in  principle  this  was  the 
lame  as  the  conduct  of  France, 
which  had  been  fo  much  repro¬ 
bated.  Every  placeman  who  dared 
to  vote  according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  was  deprived  of  his  place. 

He  next  made  fome  obfervations 
in  reply  to  what  was  fit  id  of  the 
mifehievous  confequences  of  re- 
trading  the  pledge  given  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics  in  Ireland.  An  allufion  had 
been  made  to  the  confelfions  of  the 
confpirators  in  that  country,  and 
of  a  perfon  who  was  delcribed  as 
his  (Mr.  Sheridan’s)  friend;  and  he 
had  feen  many  attempts  made  out 
©f  doors  at  leaf!  to  implicate  thofe 
who  gave  evidence  at  Maid  fion  e  in 
the  guilt  of  Mr..O’Connor.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  evidence  which  he  had 
given  on  Mr.  O’Connor’s  trial,  he 
did  not  in  the  leaft  retraCt;  and  he 
called  upon  a  learned  gentleman 
who  had  been  prefect  at  the  trial 
to  point  out  any  inconfifiency  in 
his  condud.  After  a  few  remarks 
on  the  lame  fubjedi,  he  concluded 
by  urging  the  danger  of  continuing 
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the  agitation  of  the  queftion  at  the 
prefent  moment*  , 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  made  a 
fbort  reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan’s  re¬ 
marks  concerning  Mr.  O’Connor. 

Mr.  Percival  alfo  made  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  evidence  given  on 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  trial,  and  faid,  he 
thought  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  was  given  upon  that  qcca- 
Bon,  in  favour  of  the  character  of 
O’Connor,  was  capable  of  being 
interpreted  in  a  double  way.  But 
though  he  confidered  this  fubjedt 
as  very  important,  he  fhould  de¬ 
cline  it  for  the  prefenti  An  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney) 
had  brought  forward  an  addrefs, 
voted  by  the  Irifli  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
nnanfwerable ;  however,  he  could 
not  agree  to  that.  His  majefty  re¬ 
quired,  by  a  meffage,  to  know  what 
were  the  grievances  of  which  Ire¬ 
land  complained  ;  they  hated,  that 
they  required  an  independent  le- 
gifiature.  Upon  this  being  granted, 
they  confidered  that  their  conflitu- 
tional  grievances  were  at  an  end. 
But  they  did  not  mean  that  there 
might  not  be  imperial  grievances. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  was  a  great 
majority  in  the  Irifli  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  on  the  addrefs,  it  was  rather 
extraordinary  that  in  the  following 
year  there  fhould  be  fo  great  a  ma¬ 
jority  requiring  a  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her 
power.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  adverted  to  the  time  when  the 
naeafure  was  brought  forward,  and 
faid,  “  the  period  when  they  had 
chofen  to  propofe  the  union,  was 
when  they  could  mod  infult  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  by  it;  they 
had  brought  it  forward  at  a  time 
when  they  could  nofrejtdt  i t  j’7  yet, 
he  faid,  one  of  the  arguments  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  was,  that 


they  would  rejedt  it.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  faid  alfo,  that  fuch 
was  the  force  in  Ireland,  that  the 
parliament  of  that  country  could 
not  enter  upon  the  difcuffipn  of 
that  fubjedt  with  any  degree  of 
freedom.  He  had  deprecated  the 
difcullion  of  the  fubjedt,  as  it  would 
be  a  means  of  irritating  the  minds 
of  the  Irifh  people :  he  was  forry 
he  had  not,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  debate,  attended  to  that  cir- 
cumftance;  if  he  had,  he  would  not 
have  employed  the  fimiiies  which 
he  had  done,  in  his  afiertiori  that 
the  conduct  of  England  towards 
Ireland  refembled  that  of  France 
towards  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid  a  few  words  in 
explanation. 

The  right  honourable  Sylvefter 
Douglas  made  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  competency 
of  the  Englifti  parliament. 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended,  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
union  were  reciprocal  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  that  the  control 
of  England  over  the  legifiature  of 
Ireland,  by  means  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  of  aflent  and  dilTent,  was 
fufHcient  to  prevent  any  ill  confe- 
quences  from  the  prefent  form  of 
its  government.  It  had  been  urged, 
that  the  union  was  a  meafure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  heal  the  difquiets  of  the 
country,  and  calm  the  difcords 
among  the  various  contending  fedts; 
but  why  was  it  to  be  done  by  means 
of  a  union  ?  There  were  other  modes, 
and  bv  the  condudt  purfued  in  lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  fliort  adminiftration 
it  plainly  appeared  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  anxious  to  have  the 
remedies  propofed  by  that  noble¬ 
man. 

The  Scotch  union  had  been  urged 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
prefent  meafure,  but  this  he  would 
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Hot  admit 'as  by  any  means  analo¬ 
gous.  To  prove  this,  he  went  into 
a  very  long  hiftorical  detail.  He 
concluded  by  wilhing  the  houfe 
mod  feriouflv  to  confider  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  were  likely  to  enfue  by 
purfuing  a  line  of  conduCt  inimical 
to  the  wifhes,  and  contradictory  to 
the  refolutions,  of  the  Iriih  nation. 
He  Ihould,  he  faid,  objedt  to  the 
fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair.  The 
houfe  then  divided — for  the  fpeak¬ 
er’s  leaving  the  chair,  13 1  ;  againfl 
it,  19; — -majority,  112. 

The  houfe  then  refolved  itfelf 
Into  a  committee  fro  forma ,  and, 
being  refumed,  the  committee  aftked 
leave  to  fit  again  the  next  dav. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  the 

01  7 

iorder  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
houfe  to  go  into  a  committee  upon 
his  majefty’s  mefifage  refpedting  the 
union  with  Ireland, 

Sir  John  Sinclair  faid,  he  fit  on  Id 
have  oppofed  the  fpeaker’s  leaving 
Ithe  chair,  had  not  it  been  an  under¬ 
flood  compaCV,  that  gentlemen  on 
ithat  fide  of  the  houfe  would  not 
farther  prefs  their  oppofition  to  that 
[point. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  did  not  wifii 
to  detain  the  houfe,  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  that  there  was  an  underhand - 
ing  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  on 
that  fide  of  the  houfe,  that  they 
were  not  at  full  liberty  to  oppofe 
the  fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair. 
There  was  indeed  an  exhortation 
f  r  o  m  t  he  ri  g  b  t  h  on  ou  ra  ble  ge  nt  ie  m  a  n 
oppofite  (Mr. Pitt)  not  to  give  that, 
oppofition  ;  but  he  ffiould  not,  he 
faid,  have  expected  the  honourable 
baronet  would  have  been  very  de- 
firous  of  obeying  that  exhortation. 
Mr.  Sheridan  added,  that  he  wifhed 
to  fay  a  'Ingle  word  to  two  points 
which  had  beenfubjeCtsofdifcuffion 
in  the  courfe  of  the  meafure  before 


them,  previous  to  the  houfe  going 
into  a  committee:  it  had  been  af- 
ferted,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
debate  upon  the  fubjeift,  no  one 
member  had  after  ted,  that  a  union, 
abftra$:edly  confidered,  might  not 
be  good  for  Ireland,  if  it  could  at 
any  future  period  be  carried  with 
mutual  harmony  and  good  intent. 
This  aflertion,  he  faid,  he  mu  ft  con¬ 
tradict:  he  wifiied  to  date  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  though  the  attempt  at 
this  period  would  be  attended  with 
multiplied  dangers,  yet  at  no  other 
time  it  would  be  a  defirable  mea¬ 
fure.  The  other  point  was,  an  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  aftumed, 
that  no  one  had  ventured  dire&lv 
to  aftert  in  the  houfe,  that  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  competent  to  give 
fa  nation  to  a  legifiative  union.  In 
anfwer  to  this  point,  he  maintained, 
that  there  was  a  broad  and  vifible 
didinCtion  in  the  cafes  of  the  turn 
parliaments,  the  one  incorporating, 
and  the  other  iurrendering  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  However,  he  faid,  he 
had  no  hefitatkm  in  faying  that  he 
thought  parliament  was  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  furrender  an  independent 
legislature— they  could  not  do  it 
confidently  with  their  duty  to  their 
conftitucnts. 

Mr.  Martin  faid  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  the  meafure,  and  the 
fjpeaker  then  left  the  ch^ir ;  and 
the  houfe  went  into  a  committee 
on  the  refolutions,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  Sylvefter  Douglas  in  the  chair. 

The  firft  refolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Hobhoufe  faid,  he  had  voted 
with  thole  gentlemen  who  had  op- 
poled  the  fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair, 
becaufe  he  conceived  .he  times  to 
be  very  unfavourable  to  the  mea¬ 
fure.  The  parliament  of  Ireland — - 
nay,  he  faid,  the  whole  nation  of 
Ireland,  were  abfolutely  hoftile  to 
the  meafure.  At  prefent  he  fhould 
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give  no  vote,  but  wait  Until  the 
committee  had  brought  the  plan  to 
the  greateff  improvement  which  the 
prefent  Bage  of  the  bufinefs  would 
allow  :  upon  the  report  he  ffiould 
perhaps  trouble  the  houfe  with  his 
fentispents. 

Mr.  Banks  Bated,  that  he  thought 
the  committee  the  proper  Bage  of 
difcuffion.  He  contended  that  Ire¬ 
land  was  not  in  a  Bate  to  coalefce 
and  unite  with  this  country,  from 
the  religious  difcords  and  political 
feuds.  The  method  to  remove  thefe 
di (orders  by  a  union  was  not  the 
proper  way,  and  he  argued  that  the 
Irifti  parliament  was  the  only  me¬ 
dium  by  which  all  thofe  diforders 
fhould  be  remedied.  The  very 
fource  of  them,  he  contended,  lay 
not  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
but  in  the  prevalence  of  Englifh 
faff  ion  and  influence.  He  had  heard 
it  advanced  as  an  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  union,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  now  exifling  between  the 
two  countries  was  frail  and  fragile, 
and  might  be  eventually  deftroyed. 
He  always  underBood  that  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  was  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  than 
that  of  England,  and  therefore  he 
faw  no  danger  of  any  reparation. 
The  union,  if  carried,  would  not 
tend  to  tranquillife  Ireland  ;  not  one 
catholic,  he  believed,  would  be  the 

lefs  in  arms,  but  all  the  dangers 
*  »  »  ^ 
remain  equal,  without  adding  any 

Bfength  to  the  empire.  Upon  thefe 

grounds  he  fnOuld  oppofe  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  faid,  the  occafions 
were  few  on  which  he  was  difpofed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  houfe,  however 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  exprefs  his  opinion  bv  his  vote. 
His  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  he  faid, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  his 
honourable  friend  ( Mr.  Banks,) ,  who 


had  Bated  that  the  fituation  of  Ire¬ 
land  wasfuch,asto  renderit  not  only  . 
inexpedient,  but  unfafe,  to  coalefce 
with  her.  For  his  part,  he  had  long 
been  fatisfied  of  the  urgent  and 
preffing  neceffity  of  the  meafure  in 
queftion  from  the  fituation  of  that 
unhappy  country.  His  honourable 
friend  was  alfo  difpofed  to  think 
that  the  legiflatufe  of  that  country 
was  fully  adequate  to  the  redr  effing 
of  thofe  grievances  which  required 
parliamentary  interpofition.  Its  ade¬ 
quacy,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  in 
the  leaft  be  doubted ;  but  there 
were  radical  and  inherent  evils, 
clofely  interwoven  with  the  Bate, 
and  condition  of  Ireland,  which, 
though  they  were  not  occaffoned 
by  the  reparation  of  the  two  legis¬ 
latures,  yet  he  was  convinced  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  legifla- 
tures  would  effectually  remove.  In 
contemplating  the  Bate  of  Ireland, 
even  at  a  period  of  apparent  tran¬ 
quillity,  it  was  impoffible  not  to 
drfeover  the  feeds  of  animofitv 
which  had  unhappily  been  matured 
by  circumBances  into  infurreCtion 
and  rebellion.  To  account  in  a 
meafure  for  thofe  animofities,  it 
might  be  fufficient  to  Bate,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  were 
catholics,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
teBants,  who  are  alone  legally  com¬ 
petent  to  hold  high  offices  of  Bate, 
and  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
legiflature.  Hereditary  feelings  and 
refentments  had  befides  contributed 
to  keep  thofe  elements  of  internal 
difeord  in  al'moB  conBant  agitation' 
he  therefore  contended,  that  no  re¬ 
medy  could  be  effectual,  but  fucb 
•*  »  _ 

as  would  ffrike  at  the  very  . root  of 
the  evil,  by  which  the  proteftant 
and  catholic  inhabitants  of  the  two. 
countries  would  become  one  people, 
under  the  fuperintending  authority 
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and  protection  of  an  united  and 
imperial  parliament.  Mr.  Speaker 
acknowledged  that  he  was  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  the  molt  obnoxi¬ 
ous  grounds  of  complaint,  againlt 
what  was  termed  the  proteib.nt 
afcendancy,  but  he  fought  for  that 
defirable  objeCt  by  no  other  means 
than  thofe  of  a  legiflative  union. 
His  honourable  friend,  who  fpoke 
laft,  thought  it  would  be  expedient 
for  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to 
tread  back  feme  of  the  heps  that 
had  been  taken,  and  to  re-enact  the 
whole  code  of  popery  laws  (the  re¬ 
peal  of  which  had  been  the  fubjeCt 
of  fuch  general  encomium  and  fa- 
tisfadtion)  againft  the  catholics  who 
did  not  produce  certificates  of  their 
peaceable  and  loyal  conduCt  during 
the  late  rebellion,  and  to  provide 
that  thofe  by  whom  fuch  certificates 
were  produced  fhould  be  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  proteftants;  but  he 
had  aifo  intimated  fuch  an  opinion 
of  the  catholics  as  to  leave  little 
hope  that  many  of  them  would  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  a 
difiinCtion.  Mr.  Speaker  next  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  meafure  of  1793,  by 
which  the  competency  to  enjoy  and 
exercife  the  elective  francbife,  and 
to  hold  certain  offices,  was  afforded 
to  the  Roman-catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  opinion  which  had  been 
Rated  concerning  it  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Fofter,  who  had  faid, 
u  That  he  could  not  thank  the  Irifti 
miniffer  for  this,  though  he  did  for 
many  other  mea feres ;  for  that  from 
his  foul  he  confidered  it  as  the  pre¬ 
lude  and  certain  forerunner  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  proteffant  efta- 
blifhment  in  Ireland — that  it  ha¬ 
zarded  the  Hanover  fucceffion,  and 
the  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
If  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Fofter 
were  well  founded,  and  he  c on.- 


feffed  that  they  accorded  in  a  great 
meafure  With  his  own  fentiments 
and  apprehenfions,  he  faw  no  means 
by  which  their  accompiiffiment 
could  pofiibly  be  averted,  but  by 
a  legiflative  union,  or  by  a  renewal 
of  the  reftriCtions  and  difabilities 
which  were  done  away  by  the  aCt 
of  1793.  Some  gentlemen  had  en¬ 
tertained  an  opinion,  which  he  ac-  ’ 
knowledged  was  entitled  to  ferious 
attention  and  confideration,  that  as 
the  meafure  had  been  difcounte- 
nanced  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  Ireland,  to  perfift  in  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  it  here  would  be  to  add  to 
the  irritation  which  unhappily  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  country.  Such  an 
eifedf  (he  faid)  he  would  fincerely 
lament,  and  fhould  be  very  ferry  hi 
having  any  fnare  in  producing.  He 
trufled  that  we  fhould  adopt  fuch 
refolutions  as  would  rather  tend  to 
appeafe  than  to  inflame — fuch  as 
would  be  a  pledge  of  our  liberality 
and  our  juftice;  that  we  fhould 
manifeft  the  finceritv  of  our  wifhes 
to  communicate  to  Ireland  a  full 
participation  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Britifli  conflitution,  Fie  con¬ 
cluded  bv  giving  the  refolution  his 
moft  cordial  fupport. 

The  firfi,  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  refolutions  were  then  read 
by  the  chairman,  and  agreed  to 
without  any  objection.  The  quef- 
tion  being  put  upon  the  fixth  refo- 
lution,  which  goes  to  grant  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  privileges  in  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  &c.  to  Ireland, 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  Bird  faid,  it  was 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  confider  maturely  the 
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effedts  which  an  agreement  to  this 
refolution  might  produce  upon  par¬ 
ticular  manufactures  throughout  the 
kingdom.  When  a  comprehenfive 
view  was  taken  of  the  general  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing inter'etts 
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of  a  great  nation,  it  might  perhaps 
not  be  improper  to  lofe  all  fight  of 
local  and  particular  interefis,  and 
to  attend  only  to  what  might  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  whole  community. 
However,  this  was  not  the  exadt 
light  in  which  a  meafure  of  that 
complicated  tendency  fhould  be 
viewed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  a 
manufacturing  town,  whofe  con- 
ftituents  might  come  forward  with 
petitions  againft  it  when  it  was 
finally  determined. 

Mr.  Dent  laid,  if  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  had  confidered  their 
intereft  affected,  they  would  have 
petitioned. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  con- 
fidering  the  fubjedf  with  a  view  to 
the  general  profperity  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  he  had  no  hefitation  in  fay¬ 
ing,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  in  what  part  of 
the  empire  the  manufactures  flou- 
rifhed,  except  that  it  fhould  be  in 
that  part  in  which  they  could  be 
carried  on  to  the  greatefl  advan¬ 
tage.  However,  he  had  not  the 
leaf!  reafon  to  think  that  thele  re- 
folutions  would  create  even  local 
injury  to  the  manufactures  of  this 
country — they  flood  upon  a  much 
fironger  foundation. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird  faid,  that, 
ss  the  refolution  had  not  been  pro¬ 
perly  before  the  houfe  till  now,  no 
petitions  could  be  prefen  ted  againft 
it. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Carew  objected  to  the 
feventh  refolution,  as  not  expreffing 
the  exadt  taxation  which  fhould  take 
place  between  the  two  countries  as 
foon  as  the  union  fliould  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  replied, .that 
it  was  impofiible  at  prefent  to  fix 
the  exadt  proportion  to  be  paid  by 
the  two  countries.  When  he  opened 


the  fubjedt  (he  faid)  he  then  ftsited 
that  the  proportion  Ireland  ought 
to  pay  would  not  be  greater  than 
that  which  (lie  now  paid. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Carew  profefled  himfelf 
fatisfied  with  the  explanation;  and' 
after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Dent 
and  Mr. W.  Bird,  the  refolution  was 
agreed  to. 

When  the  houfe  was  refumed, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  Thurfday  following. 

On  Thurfday,  Feb.  14,  the  right 
honourable  Sylvefter  Douglas  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bar,  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Monday  upon 
the  refolutions  refpedting  the  union 
with  Ireland.  The  queftion  being 
put,  that  the  report  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hobhoufe  faid,  when  he  firft 
heard  that  his  majelty’s  minifters 
were  employed  in  forming  a  fcheme 
of  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  it  was  no  fmall  degree  of 
furprife  to  him  that  they  fliould 
have  reforted  to  fo  dangerous  an 
expedient.  With  refpedt  to  the 
catholics,  who  conflituted  three 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  they  of  all  others  muff 
fuffer  moft  in  confequen.ce  of  a 
union.  Many  of  the  penal  laws 
againft  them  had  indeed  been  re¬ 
pealed,  but  there  were  ftill  degrad¬ 
ing  incapacities  to  which  no  man 
ought' to  be  fubjedt:,  until  his  opi¬ 
nions,  of  whatever  nature  they  were, 
had  fhown  themfelves  in  overt  adts 
of  mifehief.  The  eledtive  franchife 
had  indeed  been  granted  to  them, 
but  the  remaining  right,  viz.  of 
fitting  in  the  parliament  of  their 
own  country,  had  not  been  ceded ; 
and  thus  the  ohjedt  they  had  long 
in  view,  and  the  attainment  of  which 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
afforded  them  flrong  inducements 
to  expedt,  would  be  entirely  de¬ 
feated  bv  a  legiftative  union.  He 

had 
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badlooked  into  the  Annual  Regider 
for  that  year,  in  which  it  was  dated, 
that,  upon  a  furmife  of  a  projedded 
union,  “  a  mob  of  manv  thou  fab  ds 
auembled,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greateft  outrages;”  and  certain¬ 
ly,  if  fuch  difturbances  were  caufed 
by  the  mere  report  of  a  union,  what 
was  to  be  expefted  when  it  was 
forced  upon  them?  Would  it  not 
have  been  advifeable  to  Have  tried 
fird  how  far  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
Irifh  nation  ?  Had  the  parliament 
and  country  fpokea  in  favour  of 
the  meafure,  then  it  fhould  have 
been  fubmitted  to  the  Britifli  par¬ 
liament.  But  what  would  it  fignify 
to  date  terms  to  tliofe  who  would 
not  liden  to  them?  He  had  how¬ 
ever  heard  it  faid,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  opinion  of  the 
Irifh  iegiflature  with  refpedt  to  a 
union,  yet  it  was  necefiary  for  the 
Englilh  parliament  to  record  its 
fenfe  upon  the  fubjedl,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  mifreprefentations 
of  malice  as  to  its  intention;  but 
would  this  be  deemed  a  good  rea- 
fon  for  pre fling  a  meafure  which 
increafed  the  irritation  of  Ireland  ? 
He  wiflted  to  promote  the  connec- 
tiombe-tween  the  two  countries,  and 
to  guard  again d  the  artifices  qf  thofe 
who  aimed  at  their  reparation.  No 
man  more  than  himfelf  deplored 
the  late  calamitous  events  in  Ire¬ 
land;  but  certainly  the  parliament 
of  that'  country  had  diown  itfelf 
adequate  to  the  talk  of  fuppredi  ng 
difturbances,  and  repelling  attacks 
upon  its  conditution.  He  would 
afk  (he  faid)  whether  a  re  fide  nt  le- 
giflature,  acting  upon  the  fpot,  were 
not  more  likely  to  prevent  or  ren¬ 
der  ineffectual  the  intrigues  of  an 
artful  enemy,  than  one  fitting  at  a 
didanc.e?  It  had  been  contended, 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
extremely  vicious,  and  contained  in 
itfelf  the  feeds  of  feparation ;  th^t 
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the  government  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  protedant  minority,  and  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
church  being  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  fame  minority,  the  mafs  of  peo¬ 
ple  mud  be  always  difcontented  : 
all  this  he  was  ready  to  allow,  but 
he  could  not  fee  how  a  union  with 
this  country  could  poffibly  remove 

the  evil.  If  the  catholics. were  only 
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to  be  allowed  to  e!e£t  protedant 
representatives  in  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament,  they  would  have  lefs  power 
than  before,  for  they  had  a  diare 
now  in  fending  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  but  then  they 
would  be  confined  to  a  far  inferior 
number:  on  this  Mr.  Hobhqufe 
made  fome  very  judicious  remarks. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  great 
commercial  advantages  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  Ireland  from  a  union,  but 
he  begged  leave  to  afk,  whether,  as 
the  number  of  .abfentees  would  be 
confiderably  increafed,  the  value  of 
their  imports  would  not  fuffer,  and 
confequently  theirtradeonthe  whole 
be  diminifhed  ?  Mr.  Hobhoufe  next 
made  fome  remarks  on  the  compact 
of  1782,  and  contended  that  the 
fubfeqiieul  refolution  mud  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  commercial  regulations  or 
minor  considerations. 

He  alfo  made  fome  obfervations 
on  the  competency  of  the  Irifli  par¬ 
liament,  and  quoted  fome  authori¬ 
ties  to  prove  that  the  parliament 
could  not  transfer  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  other  hands,  it  be¬ 
ing  but  a  delegated  power  from  the 
people.  However,  he  was  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  par¬ 
liament;  for,  admitting  that  parlia¬ 
ment  was  adequate  to  create  even 
a  new  conditution  whenever  it 
pleafed,  frill  the  fovereignty  was  in 
the  people.  He  concluded  by  fay¬ 
ing  he  was  heartily  againft  the  pro- 
pofed  union. 
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Lord  G.  \j.  Gower  laid  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  propofed 
union  ;  and  confidered  it  not  only 
as  neceftary  to  confolidate  all  the 
powers  of  the  empire,  but  to  guard 
againft  external  attacks  and  internal 
confpiracies. 

Mr.  Peel  obferved,  that  during  the 
difcuflion  of  the  Iriih  arrangements, 
he  was  a  petitioner  at  the  bar  of  the 
Britifli  houfc  of  commons  againft 
thole  arrangements  with  Ireland. 
The  objeCb  of  thofe  propofitions 
was  to  open  a  more  free  intercourfe 
betwixt  two  independent  kingdoms. 
The  one  poftefling  great  foreign  do¬ 
minions  and  univerfal  commerce; 
the  other  poftelling  no  foreign  do¬ 
minions  and  very  little  trade  ;  con- 
fequently  they  enjoyed  feparate  in- 
terefts,  which  muft  be  the  cafe  while 
they  had  feparate  legiflatures.  From 
this  confideration,  it  was  evident 
that  thofe  arrangements,  however 
well  intended,  would ,  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  The  plan  of  union 
embraced  great  advantages,  both 
political  and  commercial,  which, 
he  faid,  by  uniting  two  countries 
into  one  country,  were  calculated 
to  add  ftrength  and  fecurity  to  the 
empire.  Though  he  confefted  him- 
felt  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the 
meafnre,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to 
the  ftxth  refolution.  Each  country 
was  to  provide  for  its  own  public 
debt ;  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
being  infinitely  larger  than  the  debt 
of  Ireland,  heavy  taxes  were  ne- 
celTarily  impofed  on  almoft  every 
article  of  confumption ;  which  had 
fo  ftronga  tendency  to  enhance  the 
price  of  labour,  that  goods  manu¬ 
factured  under  fuch  a  prefture 
could  not  be  tendered  on  equally 
low  terms,  with  the  produce  of  la¬ 
bour  in  places  where  iimilar  bur¬ 
thens  did  uotexift.  Mr.  Peel  laid, 


unlefs  this  obje&ion  could  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  meafure  could  not  be 
expeCled  to  have  the  concurrence 
of  Great  Britain.  He  next  made 
feme  remarks  upon  what  Mr.  Hob- 
houfe  had  faid,  relative  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  abfentees.  Fie  was  ready 
to  admit  the  injury  which  had  al¬ 
ready  refulted  to  the  lifter  kingdom 
from  that  circumftance.  In  a  coun¬ 
try,  however,  governed  by  equal 
laws  and  a  free  conftitution,  he 
could  fee  no  praCUcal  means  of 
compelling  a  relidence,  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  evil,  under  the  prefent  order 
of  things.  The  clamours  raifed 
againft  the  union  by  interefted  men 
in  Ireland  might,  he  faid,  millead 
the  judgment  of  many  people;  but 
the  delufion  could  not  be  of  a  long 
continuance,  and,  in  the  end,  rea- 
fon  would  take  the  place  of  paftion, 
and  policy  prevail  over  prejudice. 

Earl  Temple  faid,  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  better  have  become  him  to 
have  liftened  to  the  arguments 
urged  by  others  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
than  to  have  intruded  his  own.  He 
thought  it,  however,  the  duty  of 
every  man,  who  had  the  honour  of 
parliameut  at  heart,  to  refeue  it 
from  the  charge  which  an  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  oppofed  the  meafure, 
had  fent  into  the  world — u  that  the 
houfe  was  inclined  to  fupport  a 
meafure,  which  they  wifhed  the 
country  to  believe  his  majefty’s  mi- 
nifters  meant  to  carry  into  effeCt  by 
force,  by  corruption,  and  bv  brib¬ 
ery/’  He  was  well  aware,  that 
there  were  many  who  oppofed  this 
meafure,  both  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  on  very  different  principles; 
and  that  there  were  fome  who  op¬ 
pofed  it  in  Ireland  of  known  honour 
and  integrity.  Their  abilities  he 
admired ;  the  perverfion  of  them  he 
ftneerely  regretted.  It  had  been 
contended,  by  the  hon.  gentlemaii 
who  oppofed  the  meafure,  that  it 

would 
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vould  have  a  tendency  to  irritate 
he  minds  of  the  Irifh  people.  He 
•emarked,  that  their  paffions  were 
rritated  already,  by  the  men  whofe 
'aCtious  enaeavours  only  looked  to 
his  of  any  meafure  as  a  (lock  on 
vhich  to  engraft  confufion  and  re¬ 
bellion.  On  the  heads  of  thofe 
nen,  he  faid,  and  on  their  heads 
done,  who  had  deferred  their  coun- 
:rv  in  order  to  fetter  its  govern- 
nent  and  cramp  its  councils,  fall 
he  irritation  of  the  paffions  and  the  , 
nflammation  of  the  public  mind 
n  Ireland.  It  had  been  faid  by 
'ome  hon.  gentlemen,  How  mean  it 
vas  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
lefs  of  Ireland,  and  to  force  this 
neafure  upon  the  country.  But 
iow  much  more  mean  would  it  have 
been  in  England  to  have  deferted 
Ireland  in  the  moment  of  her  weak- 
lefs,  and  negleCted  her  in  the  time 
>f  her  peril?  The  hon.  gentlemen, 
vhom  he  conceived  did  not  fancy 
hemfelves  (Grangers  to  the  ftate  of 
Ireland,  boldly  averted,  thjat  a  union 
vouldinfringe  the  compaCt  of  1782: 
jhat  compaCt  which  the  hon.  gen- 
lemen  thought  proper  to  call 
4 final”  But  he  wifhed  to  afk  the 
ion.  gentlemen,  who  had  ever  call- 
;d  that  compact  “final?”  Did 
he  parliament  of  England  or  Ire- 
and  ever  call  it  “final?”  No: 
lone,  faid  he,  till  the  hon.  gentle* 
nen  cbofe  to  call  it  fo,  becaufe  it 
left  fuited  their  purpofe  that  it 
hould  be  thought  fo.  The  next 
trgument  which  had  been  urged 
igainft  the  propofed  meafure  was 
re ry  extraordinary.  The  hon.  gen- 
lemen  contended,  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  had  no  right  to  pafs 
tn  aCt  which  in  its  principle  was 
:ontrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
:ountry,  and  yet  they  allowed  the 
:ompetence  of  the  Irifh  parliament 
o  give  complete  emancipation  to  the 
-atholics*  Now  he  called  upon  them 


to  mention  any  one  meafure  fo 
completely  militating  againft  every 
principle  of  the  Irifh  conftitu¬ 
tion,  as  it  now  flood,  than  the 
very  meafure  they  recommended. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  a 
union  with  Ireland  would  affeCt  the 
trade  of  that  country.  This,  he 
faid,  could  not  poffibly  be  ;  for  the 
additional  fecurity,  which  would  be 
given  to  the  country,  muft  give  ad¬ 
ditional  encouragement  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Britifli  capital.  The 
value  of  land  muft  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  protection  which 
would  be  given  to  the  landholder. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  fome 
gentlemen  in  both  countries,  that, 
in  cafe  of  a  union,  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  on  the  fide  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  he  afked,  what  were  the 
advantages  England  would  gain  di- 
ftinCt  from  Ireland  r  Here  the  noble 
lord  drew  a  comparifon  between. 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  fhowed 
the  great  advantages  which  Scot¬ 
land  had  derived  by  a  union  with 
England.  After  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  his  decided  vote 
for  the  report  of  the  committee 
being  brought  up. 

Mr. T.T.  Jones  faid  a  few  words, 
in  anfwer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
earl  Temple. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird  faid  he  was 
forry  to  have  feen  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Peel),  who  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  the  Irifh  propofitions,  come 
forward  and  warmly  efpoufe  the 
defence  of  a  meafure  that  muft 
prove  ftill  more  injurious  to  the 
trading  and  manfaCturing  interefts 
of  England. 

Vifcount  Morpeth  fupported  and 
recommended  the  meafure  of  sl 
union,  as  the  only  one  that  could 
c.orre£t  the  vices  that  were  evidently 
inherent  in  thelrifli  government. 

The  folicitor-general  reprobated 
the  agitation  of  the  queftion,  of  the 
F  2  competency 
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competency  or  incompetency  of 
parliament  to  furrender  the  rights 
entrufted  to  it  by  the  people,  whofe 
jfbvereigbty  was  held  up  as  the  only 
fource  of  government.  It  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  eftablifli  a  doftrine  that 
led  to  nothing  but  anarchy,  and  the 
diffblution  of  all  regular  govern- 
mcnt  ! 

Colonel  Mark  Wood  fpoke  in  fa¬ 
voured  the  meafure. 

Mr.  Banks  faid  a  few  words  in 
confirmation  of  his  former  fenti- 
ments.  With  refpeft  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
was  more  to  be  aferibed  to  the  vo¬ 
lunteers  than  to  the  exertions  of 
any  men  in  parliament.  If  it  was 
thought  necefTarv  to  grant  further 
immunities  to  the  catholics,  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  was  compe¬ 
tent  for  it ;  but,  he  thought,  they 
had  granted  indulgences  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  fitted  to  receive  them.  With 
reipeft  to  a  union,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  there  were  many  difficulties 
in  the  way.  He  could  not  fee  how 
local  matter,  fuch  as  canals,  elec¬ 
tion  difputes,  &c c.  could  be  fo  well 
•adjufled  here  as  in  a  local  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Vifcourst  Belgrave  faid  a  few 
words  in  fupport  of  the  meafure. 

General  Fitzpatrick  faid  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  final  adjuft- 
ment  of  1782.  It  appeared  that  in 
what  had  palled  on  the  fubjeft  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  a  former  night, 
relative  to  the  adjustment  of  1782, 
there  might  be  dome-  mifunder- 
ftanding  as  to  the  dates.  Fie  was 
diipofed  to  think,  that  what  the 
right-  honourable  gentleman  had 
ftated  to  have  been  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
when  in  Ireland,  muff  refer  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  final  adjuftment 
of  1782,  and  to  fomething  in  aft- 
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tation  in  the  o"u.tfet  of  the  bufindT 
He  afierted  then,  that  nothing  far¬ 
ther  had  ever  been  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
fubfequent  to  the  bills  by  which 
the  independence  of  Ireland  had 
been  eftablifiied. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  exprefsly 
ftated,  that  the  official  difpatches 
of  the  duke  of  Portland  did  prove 
that,  after  the  modifications  of 
Poyning’s  aft-— after  the  relolutions 
on  which  the  bill  fettling  the  point 
of  Irifh  independence  had  palled, 
fomething  more  was  neceffary.  Sub- 
feque'nt  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
when  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
aft  of  George  the  Firft  was  confi- 
derably  advanced  in  its  progrefs, 
the  duke  continued  to  think  fome- 
thing  ffirtber  neceffary,  to  fecure 
not  only  commercial  points,  but 
matters  of  political  and  imperial 
concern.  General  Fitzpatrick  ftill 
believed  his  recolkftion  to  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

The  houfe  then  divided  on  the 
queftion  for  bringing  up  the  report ; 
for  it,  1205  agamft  it,  16; — ma¬ 
jority,  104.  The  houfe  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  confideration  of  the 
report,  and  the  firft  refolution  was 
read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tierney  objefted  to  the  other 
refol  utions  as  tin  neceffary ;  the  great 
objeft  of  Stowing  to  the  people  of  * 
Ireland  the  difpofition  of  the  houfe 
towards  a  union,  being  attained.  .  j 
He  particularly  objected  to  the  fixth 
refolution,  relative  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  regulations,-  becaufe  he  might 
be  infmrfted  by  his  conftituents  to 
oppofe  it. 

The  right  honourable  S.  Douglas, 
fupported- the  refolution,  as  necefi* 
fary  to  fliow  the  intention  of  par* 
liament. 

Mr.  Wilberforee  Bird,  right  ho- 
ncurabk  D,  Ryder,  Mr.  Tierney,. 

Sir 
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Browne,  laid  each  of  them  a  few 
words  on  different  tides  of  the 
queftion. 

The  refolutions  were  then  agreed 
to,  with  fome  amendments;  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  Fitt  moved,  that 
a  meftage  be  fent  to  the  lords,  re- 
quefting  a  conference  , respecting 
the  means  of  perpetuating  and  im¬ 
proving  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved,  that 
■earl  Temple  carry  the  meftage. 

Earl  Temple  then  went  up  to  the 
ho ufe  of  peers,  and  communicated 
the  refolutions  at  a  conference. 

Monday,  April  22,  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Fitt  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  taking  into  confideration 
the  addreik  from  the  lords  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  ■the  union  with  Ireland  ; 
which  being- read,  he  moved  that 
the  fame  be  now  taken  into  con  fi¬ 
de  rat  ion. 

The  addrefs  being  read,  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt  moved,  “  that  the 
houfe  do  concur  in  the  laid  ad- 
drefs.” 

The  light  honourable  Silvefter 
Douglas  laid,  the  fubjeCt  was  of 
the  mod  extenfiye  nature,  and  com¬ 
prehended  a  great  variety  of  confi- 
derations.  Since  it  had  been  fir  ft 
Sated,  feveral  new  objections  had 
been  urged  again  ft  the  meafure, 
and  particularly  in  the  fifter  king¬ 
dom. 

There  weretwoobfervations  which 
occurred  in  the  progrefs  of  diicu fi¬ 
ling  the  fubjeCt.  One  of  thefe  was 
ex  prefled  in  hich  forcible  language, 
by  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  that  he  "begged  leave  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  They  Paid,  u  while  they 
could  not  but  lament  that  there  had 
been  a  confiderable  difference  of 
opinion  amongft  the  loyal  fubjeCts 
pf  his  majefty,  they  could  not  but 
Remark,  that  the  enemies  of  his 
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majefty’s  governhient  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  unanimous  in  their 
oppofition  to  this  meafure.”  T.  he 
other  obfervation  was,  that  the 
opponents  to  this  meafure  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  the  union 
between  England  and -Scotland  was 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  union  with 
Ireland:  but  furely,  he  faid,  in 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  there  w_as 
lets  candour  than  dexterity,  as  ex¬ 
perience  mu  ft  teach  every  man  to 
the  contrary.  He  next  made  fome  - 
remarks  with  refpeCt  to  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  parliament;  and  laid,  it - 
appeared  to  him,  that,  if  it  was 
not  competent  to  parliament  to  con-  ‘ 
elude,  a  treaty  of  this  nature,-  he 
faw  no  con.ftitution.al  authority  in 
the  country  that  was  competent. 
The  holding  of  the  contrary  fen- 
timeiit  direCt ly  led  to  the  milchie-- 
vons  and  dangerous  doCtrine  of  the  _ 
fovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  fiCtion  of  an  original  compaCt 
between  the  governors  and  the  go¬ 
verned.  He  next  made  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fettlernent  of  1  782, 
which  he  faid  had  been  ftyledyW': 
from  which  it  was  contended,  that 
nothing  henceforward  was  to  be  ah 
tered,  even  though  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland.  Mr,  Douglas  then  en¬ 
tered  into  the  nature  of  that  fettle-' 
ment,  and  ihowed  that  it  was  never 
intended  as  final,  but  that  fome- 
thing  farther  was  neceftary  to  be 
done;  in  confequence  of  which, 
an  addrefs  was  prefented  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  defiring  that  he  would  be 
pleafed  to  take  meafures  farther  to 
cement  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  adverted  to 
other  objections.  It  had  been  con¬ 
tended  by  fome,  that  this  country 
was  propofing  to  Ireland  that  which 
was  perfectly  nugatory.  That  under 
the  pretence  ot  admitting  her  a 
fhare  in  the  legifiature,  it  would  he 
E  3  merely 
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merely  a  Britiffi  parliament,  bind¬ 
ing  Ireland  by  its  ads  as  formerly, 
as  the  number  of  Irifh  members 
would  be  fewer  than  thofe  of  the 
Britifli.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  event  of  an  union, 
would  not  only  have  its  own  repre- 
fentatives,  but  every  member  of 
Great  Biitain  would  become  its  re- 
prefentative,  and  it  would  be  as 
much  their  duty  to  watch  over  the 
interefts  of  Ireland  as  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land  it  had  been  aflerted,  that,  fince 
the  compaCt  of  1782,  the  trade  had 
flourifiied,  and  efpecially  in  the  fta- 
ple  linen  manufacture.  This,  he 
contended,  was  ill-founded  and  fal¬ 
lacious.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  progreffive  improvement  of  the 
Irifli  linen  trade  had  not  been  ac¬ 
celerated  fince  1782,  more  than  for 
fifty  years  previous  to  that  period. 
In  fupport  of  which,  he  quoted 
faCts  from  IVXr.  A.  Young,  who 
made  the  tour  to  Ireland ;  and 
fhowed  that  the  linen  and  other 
manufactures  had  increafed  more 
the  lad  twenty  preceding  years 
than  they  had  done  for  a  century 
before. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  here,  the  complaint  had 
been  frequently  made,  that  mini- 
Iters  had  no  adequate  information, 
and  no  regular  means  of  attaining 
the  neceflary  knowledge  of  Ireland*! 
The  inference  drawn  from  this  was 
wrong,  that  therefore  the  executive 
adminiftration  fliould  not  interfere 
at  all  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
pil  complained  of,  he  faid,  could 
only  be  remedied  by  a  legiflative 
union,  when  Irifii  members  fent 
here  would  be  perfeaiy  acquainted 
with  the  local  intereds  of  Ireland. 
Another  obje&ion  had  been  raifed 
to  bringing  over  Irifii  members  and 
peers,  and  increafing  the  number 


of  abfentees.  This  he  confidered 
as  a  bad  compliment  to  any  coun¬ 
try  to  pafs  a  kind  of  ne  exeat  regno  ; 
but,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  when 
Ireland  became  fecure  and  tranquil, 
which  the  meafure  of  union  was 
likely  to  effectuate,  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of  would  be  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  removed. 

'  Lord  Sheffield  fupported  the  re- 
folutions  and  addrefs,  notwithdand- 
ing  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  union  was  ill  prepared  for 
Ireland,  and  that  country  was  ill 
prepared  for  a  union.  If  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  liberal  propofition  which 
was  then  offered  had  been  at  firft 
properly  communicated,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  fuited  the  Irifii  charac¬ 
ter,  it  would,  he  was  convinced, 
have  been  differently  received.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  queftion 
then,  he  faid,  whether  the  meafure 
had  been  brought  forward  and  con¬ 
ducted  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  whether  the  Britifli  parliament 
Ihould  do  what  depended  on  it,  to 
obviate  the  mifchief  which  mud 
arife  from  independence  and  a  fe- 
parate  legiflature  ?  It  had  long 
been  his  opinion,  and  every  thing 
which  had  happened  to  Ireland, 
and  particularly  during  the  lad 
twenty  years,  had  convinced  him 
of  the  neceffity  of  a  union.  Much 
had  been  faid  with  refpeCt  to  the 
“  final  adjuftment but  that  which 
was  fo  called  only  referred  to  the 
then  afierted  independence  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  which  by  no  means 
precluded  a  union ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  the  opinion  at  that 
time  that  farther  meafures  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftablifii  a  connection  on 
a  folid  and  permanent  balls. 

He  next  made  fome  remarks  on 
the  didurbed  date  of  Ireland ;  and 
obferved,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  people  were  as  ill  difpofed 
to  government,  as  bigoted,  as  ig^ 
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norant,  as  uncivilifed,  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  maflacre  in  1641. 
His  lordfliip  then  made  fome  very 
judicious  remarks  on  the  fituation 
of  the  proteftants  and  catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  (bowed  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  union  was  particularly 
calculated  to  remove  thofe  evils. 
Indeed,  he  faid,  it  feemed  highly 
incumbent  on  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  to  take  the  mod  effectual 
fteps  topromotethe  proper  remedy. 

He  next  made  fome  obfervations 
with  refpeCt  to  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Cork  and  Galway,  who, 
he  faid,  had  expreffed  themfelves 
in  favour  of  the  union ;  their  addreff- 
es  were  figned  by  373  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility,  bifliops,  magiftrates, 
clergy,  and  perfons  of  property, 
both  proteftants  and  catholics  ;  and 
there  was  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  fentiments  expreffed  in  the 
addreffes  were  much  more  general 
in  thefeveral  counties  which  had  not 
addreffed  than  had  been  fuppofed. 

No  country,  he  faid,  was  better 
circumftanced  for  manufactures 
than  Ireland,  for  (lie  had  plenty  of 
water  and  fuel— the  firft  requifites 
in  manufactures.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  to  her  induftry,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  would  be  great,  efpecially  as  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  countervail 
the  difference  of  price,  of  labour, 
and  of  excifes  in  the  two  countries  ; 
and  commercial  men  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fuperior  advantage  of  a 
near  market,  and  a  quick  return, 
fo  neceffary  to  a  country  wanting 
capital.  It  had  been  contended, 
that  the  profperity  of  Ireland  arofe 
from  the  independence  of  its  par¬ 
liament,  and  not  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantages  derived  from  Great 
Britain.  This  affertion  was  fo  en¬ 
tirely  unfupported,  that  he  fcarcely 
knew  how  to  reafon  about  it.  His 
lordfliip  here  went  into  a  long  de¬ 
tail  relative  to  the  imports  of  the 
product  and  manufactures  of  Ire¬ 


land  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  the  laft  three  years  ;  and 
likewifeof  the  imports  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  into  Ireland;  and,  alter 
making  fome  general  remarks  upon 
the  meafure  of  the  union,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  faying,  until  a  union 
took  place  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  Ireland  would  never  be  fettled, 
but  be  difturbed  by  the  lr.oft  mif- 
chievous  fpeculations  and  intrigues, 
the  fport  of  parties,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  England. 

Sir  Francis  Burdet  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  word  union  being  a  com- 
prehenfive  term  ;  indeed,  fo  com- 
prehenflve  as  to  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  moft  oppofite  things. 

*  An  union,  he  faid,  accompliflied 
by  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irifli  people  of  their  advantages, 
and  an  'union  brought  about  by  a 
mere  hollow  vote  of  a  corrupt  par¬ 
liament,  feconded  by  military  force, 
were  totally  different.  It  was  ma¬ 
terial  (he  faid)  then  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  the  term  union ;  be- 
caufean  union,  which  fliotild  con¬ 
ciliate  the  people,  reftore  peace,  li¬ 
berty,  and  juftice  to  Ireland,  would, 
in  his  mind,  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  whole  fyftem  which  had  been 
recently  aCted  upon. 

Mr.  Buxton  faid  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  contended 
that,  unlefs  the  meafure  of  an  union 
was  adopted,  Ireland,  in  the  end, 
muft  become  a  province  of  France. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Browne  reprobated  the 
conduCt  of  the  honourable  baronet,; 
and  contended,  that  the  violent  in- 
veCtives  which  he  had  made  ufe  of 
were  the  very  words  which  had 
frequently  been  re-echoed  by  France 
and  the  United  Jrifhmen.  With  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  add  refs,  he  would 
cheerfully  vote  forit,  as  he  wiflietl  to 
grant  to  Ireland  a  full  participation 
F  4  of 
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of  all  the  Britifii  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages. 

General  Loftus  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  meafure  had  been  fairly 
before  the  Irifh  honfe  of  commqns, 
it  weald  have  rpet  with  better 
fuccefs. 

General  Fitzpatrick  faid  the  precife 
quellion  now  was,  whetherthe  houfe 
was  to  agree  to  this  ft  age  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  was,  to  lay  the  refult 
of  their  deliberations  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  f  as  it  was  profeffcd 
that  no  ftep  was  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter  till  the  Iri fli  parliament 
fhowed  a  difpofition  to  acquiefce  in 
*  A.  With  refpeCf  to  the  chief  bond 
between  the  two  countries  at  pre- 
fent,  he  thought  erroneous  opinions 
were  entertained.  It  was  not  the 
crown  merely,  but  the  power  of 
hopping  Iri  fli  ads  of  parliament  in 
England,  which  conftituted  the  great 
bond.  1  his  he  and  many  others 
had  thought  fufhcient  in  1782,  when 
it  was  eifablillied ;  and  that  arrange¬ 
ment  he  (till  thought  fufficient,  not- 
withftanding  what  had  been  faid  to 
the  contrary.  He  next  made  fome 
obfervations  on  the  point  concern¬ 
ing  which  fome  difference  had  ex- 
iked  between  him  and  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  oppofite,  and 
laid,  that  the  papers  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  com¬ 
municated  to  him  upon  the  fubjeft 
liad  confirmed  him  in  his  former 
Eatement. 

?*'L .  Canning  made  fome  remarks 
0.1  the  final  adjuffment  of  1  7 *’ 2 , 
and  contended  that  farther  meafures 
,  xvere  hi  fact  at  that  time  in  con¬ 
templation.  However  perfect  that 
fettlement  might  be  with  refpeCt  to 
the  objeCts  to  which  it  was  applied, 
it  could  not  in  an  equal  degree  com¬ 
prehend  and  adjuft  things  which 
were  wnoliv  out  of  its  fcope  and 
operation.  If  it  were  effeemed  finals 
as  concluding  all  differences  and 
dilcmiions  which  it  was  intended 
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to  conclude,  it  could  not  be  final 
to  the  extent  of  precluding  ali  future 
difcu (lions  and  fettlement  of  points 
not  then  in  contemplation,  of  points 
which  did  arife  out  of  the  nature  of 
that  very  meafure  itfelf.  He  next 
adverted  to  what  had  been  faid  re¬ 
lative  to  the  difapprobation  of  the 
parliament  and  people  of  Ireland 
manifefted  to  the  meafure  of  an 
union.  Admitting  the  difapproba-. 
tion  to  be  general,  what  injury  or 
difadvantage  could -arife  from  the 
■parliament  of  Ireland  being  made 
to  under  Hand  precifely  what  it  was 
that  they  rejected,  from  their  being 
caded  upon  to  decide,  not  upon  the 
name,  but  the  thing.  Indeed,  faid 
Air,  Canning,  it  would  be  an  a£t  of 
injufiice  in  us  not  to  determine  to 
record,  in  a  dillinCt  and  irnqueftionr 
able  fhape,  not  only  the  offer  which 
we  had  made,  but  the  principles 
and  terms  on  which  we  made  it. 
Evident  as  it  muff  be  that  luch  an 
explanation  was  neceffary  to  the 
luccefs  of  the  meafure,  it  was  not 
lefs  evident  that,  in  cafe  of  a  failure, 
ouf  heft  julhfkation  in  the  eyes  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  world,  would 
be  to  be  found  in  fuch  a  record  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  liberality, 
and  generality  of  Great  Britain. 

Strong  as  his  conviction  was  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
Ireland  from  an  union,  he  fhould 
be  as  averle  as  any  man  from  pr eff¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  Irifli„parliament  in. 
any  manner  that  fliouid  be  injurious 
to  its  honour  and  independence. 

1  he  attack  upon  the  independence 
of  the  Iri  fli  parliament  was  Bated 
to  be  the  more  unpardonable,  as 
there  was  no  fettlement  or  fecurity 
to  be  attained  by  an  union  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  provided  by 
an  arrangement  between  the  two 
fub filling  and  Separate  parliaments. 
This  argument  (he  faid)  he  was.fo 
far  from  agreeing  to,  that  he  could 
almoff  be  fatisfi^d  to  reft  the  whole 
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queffion  on  this  point  alone,  and 
give  up  the  plan  of  union  altogether, 
if  it  did  not  appear  plain  that  there 
could  be  no  mode  of  arrangement 
deviled  for  the  poffible  differences 
and  difagreements  between  the  two 
kingd  oms  fhort  of  union,  which 
would  not  take  away  from  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  even  the  fhadow 
of  independence,  and  deprive  it  of 
■all  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  points 
•  the  mou  effential  to  its  very  being 
as  a  parliament. 

It  nad  been  fai  l,  that  no  union 
but  that  of  affedion  could  poffibly 
be  lading  or  advantageous.  This 
he  readily  acknowledged  ;  and  to 
argue  whether  or  not  the  union  now 
propofed  would  be  fuch  a  union, 
it  would  be  neceffarv  to  invefligate 
the  probable  advantages  that  would 
refult  from  it.  Let  it  not  he  ima¬ 
gined  that,  becauie  the  Irifh  are 
•>  quick  in  feeling,  that  they  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  paffion  only,  and  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  appreciating  real 
benefits,  or  of  being  convinced  by  a 
fair  appeal  to  their  underftandings. 
Such  an  appeal,  heobferved,  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  addrefs  to  fecure  ; 
and  if  the  union  fliould  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  offer  folid 
and  permanent  advantages  to  that 
country,  let  it  not  be  apprehended 
that  the  propofai  of  it  by  Great 
Britain  can  be  long  conftrued  in¬ 
to  infult  or  unkind nefs.  He  con- 
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eluded  by  giving  his  vote  for  the 
addrefs. 

Lord  William  Ruffel  thought  the 
fettlement  of  i  782  was  the  folemn 
recognition  of  a  right  which  we 
could  not  call  upon  the  Irifli  people 
to  abandon.  -  • 

iVfr.  Pitt  rofe  merely  to  fay  a  few 
words  upon  a  fubpdt  on  which  he 
had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  differ 
from  a  right  honourable  general  in 
his  fpeech  in  the  early  part  of  the 
debate  relative  to  the  .final  admit- 
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ment  of  1782,  which  he  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had  contended  was  not  confklered 
by  thofe  by  whom  it  was  effedled 
as  a  final  adju fitment.  The  right 
honourable  general,  after  having 
feen  the  papers  which  alluded  to. 
that  adjuffment,  feemed  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  duke  of  Portland 
had  entertained  the  opinion  which 
he  (Mr.  Pitt)  attributed  to  him, 
viz.  that  of  the  propriety  of  adopt¬ 
ing  fome  farther  meafures  after  the- 
final  adjuffment.  The  right  hon. 
general  feemed  to  think  notwith¬ 
standing,  thbt  it  was  only  an  opinion 
which  the  duke  of  Portland  had 
flightlv  entertained,  and  foon  gave, 
up.  Mn  anfwer  to  which,  Mr.  Pitt 
read  to  the  houfe  feveral  letters,  in 
order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  an, 
o pi n i o n -c u r fo ri  1  v  en t er tai n ed ,  either, 
by  the  duke  or  by  the  king’s  tni- 
nifters. 

General  Fitzpatrick  faid  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
tending  to  prove  that  the  adjuff¬ 
ment  was  confidered  as. final. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  moved, 
that  a  meffage  fliould  be  fent  to  the 
lords,  informing  their  iordffnps 
the  houfe  had  agreed  to  the  addrefs, 
and  had  filled  up  the  blank  with  the 
words,  4f  and  commons.” 

As  the  queffion  was  confidered 
with  the  moil  minute  attention  by 
the  commons,  we  have  given  the 
precedence  to  their  debates.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  the  fubjedl  was 
introduced  on  the  fame  day  (Jan. 
22),  and  in  the  fame  mode,  viz.  by 
a  meffage  from  his  majeffy. 

The  meffage  was  delivered  by- 
lord  Grenville,  who  tiien  moved 
that  it  be  taken  into  con fi deration 
on  the  following  dav,  and  the  lords 
fum  mo  filed.  His  lordihip  added, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  an 
addrefs  to  his  majeffy,  thanking 
him  for  his  gracious  communica¬ 
tion*. 
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On  Wednefday,  Jan.  23,  there¬ 
fore,  in  purluance  of  this  notice, 
Lord  Grenville  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking  his  majefty’s 
meflage  into  confideration ;  which 
*  being  done,  his  lordfliip  moved  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty*  thanking  him 
for  his  mod  gracious  communica¬ 
tion,  and  exprefling  their  lordfhips’ 
readinefs  to  concur  in  any  meafure 
which  might  be  found  neceflary  or 
expedient  towards  the  confolidation 
of  the  general  interefts  of  the  Britifli 
empire. 

The  queftion  being  put,  the  ad¬ 
drefs  was  voted  nem.  dtf.  and  the 
houfe  adjourned. 

From  this  period  the  bufinefs  re¬ 
mained  dormant  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  till  Monday,  Feb.  18,  when  a 
meflage  was  delivered  by  earl  Tem¬ 
ple,  importing,  that  the  commons 
deflred  a  conference  with  their 
lordfhips,  in  confequence  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  moft  gracious  meflage  for 
fettliftg  a  complete  and  final  adjuft- 
ment  between  this  country  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  read 
the  meflage, 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  moved  that 
a  conference  be  prefently  held  in 
the  Painted  Chamber. 

The  conference  was  prefently 
held;  the  earl  of  Chatham  being 
prefident.  Earl  Spencer,  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  vi (count  Sydney,  lord  Auck¬ 
land,  earl  of  Buckinghamfhire,  earl 
of  Fauconberg,  and  lord  Bavning, 
the  bifhops  of  Rochefterand  Exeter, 
and  other  peers,  were  the  managers 
appointed  to  hold  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  that  houfe ;  and  being 
informed  that  the  members  deputed 
by  the  commons  to  manage  for  that 
houfe  waited  for  them  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  they  went  thither,  and 
immediately  returned  with  a  copy 
of  the  refolutions  voted  by  the 
iioufe  of  commons  on  the  fubjeft 


of  the  propofed  union  with  Ireland. 
After  they  were  read  by  the  clerk, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Lord  Grenville  rofe  merely  to 
give  notice,  that  as  it  would  be 
irregular  to  name  any  day  for  the 
confideration  of  the  refolutions 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
when  they  were  printed,  and  on  the 
table,  he  intended  to  move  that  the 
faid  refolutions  be  taken  into  confi¬ 
deration  on  this  day  fe’nnight. 

Lord  Auckland  faid,  there  were 
certain  papers  which  it  would  be 
neceflary  for  the  houfe  to  be  in  pof- 
feflion  of  previous  to  any  difcu/fion 
that  might  take  place  on  the  refolu¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  their  lordfhips 
might  be  enabled  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  every  part  of  the  merits  of 
fo  important  a  fubjeCh  He  moved, 
therefore,  “  That  there  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe  anf  account  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  during  the  four  laft  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  1793,  fpecifying 
thofe  articles,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  fame,  exported  to, 
and  imported  from,  Ireland  in  that 
period.”  1 

'  Lord  Holland  faid,  he  did  not 
rife  to  objeCt  to  the  production  of 
papers;  but  when  he  confidered 
how  decidedly  the  houfe  of  com* 
mons  of  Ireland  had  refufed  even 
to  entertain  the  difcuflion  of  the 
queftion  refpeCting  the  union,  to 
move  now  for  papers  calculated  to 
make  a  boaftful  difplay  of  the 
mighty  facrifices,  in  point  of  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  willing  to  make,  as  the 
price  of  a  compact  which  Ireland 
had,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  her 
houfes  of  parliament,  refufed  to 
liften  to,  was,  in  his  judgment, 
unworthy  the  generofity  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind  that  ought  to  b>£ 
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the  chara&erittic  of  every  part 
of  the  conduct  of  this  country  to¬ 
wards  the  fitter  kingdom. 

Lord  Grenville  replied,  that  un¬ 
doubtedly,  after  what  had  patted  re¬ 
lative  to  the  refolutions,  it  would 
not  only  be  extremely  irregular, 
but  highly  difrefpe&ful  to  thehoufe, 
if  any  noble  lord  were  to  rife  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  premature  difcuflion  of 
the  fubjeft  at  that  moment.  Surely 
it  was  extremely  neceflary  to  have 
every  information,  to  enable  the 
houfe  duly  to  confiderthe  important 
meafure  previous  to  its  being  dif- 
cufled. 

The  earl  of  Moira  faid,  after  the 
decifion  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
of  Ireland  was  known,  and  the 
tepiper  of  the  kingdom  refpectting  it 
was  fully  underftood,  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding  in  the  Brititti  parlia¬ 
ment  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly 
incomprehenfible. 

Lord  Clifton  alfo  deprecated  the 
farther  difcuflion  of  the  meafure. 

The  quettion,  however,  upon 
lord  Auckland’s  motion,  was  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  moved  the  order  of  the  day  to 
be  read  for  fummoning  their  lord- 
fhips,  for  the  purpofeof  taking  into 
confideration  the  various  papers  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe  relative  to  the  flate  of 
Ireland,  &c.  j  which  being  accord¬ 
ingly  read, 

.  Lord  Grenville  next  rofe,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  their 
lordihips’  attention  to  the  very  im¬ 
portant  fubjeft  of  the  refolutions 
communicated  to  that  houfe,  fome 
time  fince,  by  the  commons,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  ftateof  Ireland,  on  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  fubmit  a 
motion  to  their  lordfhips.  He  had 
(he  faid)  the  fatisfa&ion  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  two  main  points 
upon  which  the  quettion  could  be 


properly  argued  had  been  already 
eftablifhed,  and  was  fo  fully  im- 
prefled  upon  their  lordfliips’  minds, 
that  rto  diverfity  of  opinion  could 
poflibly  arife;  viz.  that  whatever 
fteps  they  fliould  take  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  the  foie  and  exclufive 
rights  of  the  Iritti  legillature  fliould 
be  duly  refpe&ed,  and  confidered 
upon  the  fame  footing  as  that  of 
Great  Britain;  and,  2dly,  that  it  was 
eflential  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire 
at  large  that  the  connexion  between 
the  two  kingdoms  fliould  be  ftrength- 
ened  and  improved  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  perfe^lion  as  the  cafe  ad¬ 
mitted.  There  was,  he  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  another  preliminary  to  the 
fubjeft  itfelf,  which  was  ftarted  by 
fome  who  appeared  generally  to 
approve  of  the  meafure,  and  that 
was,  whether,  under  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  it  was  proper  at  all 
to  difcufs  the  fubje£t?  In  anfwer, 
he  alked,  whether  it  would  not  be 
wife  and  politic  to  urge,  with  as 
little  delay  as  the  cafe  would  admit 
of,  a  fair  and  temperate  difcuflion 
of  the  general  quettion,  in  order  to 
do  away  the  miftaken  prejudices? 
and  unfounded  impreflions  which 
had  prevailed  againft  the  meafure 
in  Ireland  ?  There  his  lordftiip 
took  occafion  to  remark  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  quettion  ftood  in. 
the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
refoliition  of  their  commons  (for 
more  it  could  not  be  called)  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  conclufive ;  that 
which  patted  in  their  lower  houfe 
of  parliament,  fo  far  from  amount¬ 
ing  to  any  thing  like  a  law,  was,  iii 
fa6t,  a  dead  letter  upon  their  jour¬ 
nals.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  Brititti 
parliament  furely  ought  not  to  be 
precluded  from  doing  what  vvifdom 
and  prudence  dictated. 

With  refpeft,  therefore,  to  the 
quettion,  whether,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things, ,  in  the  particular 
*  circuit- 
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cifcumftances  of  both  countries, 
there  appeared  a  neceffitv  ft  .  the 
adoption  of  a  .plan,  whereby  the 
lire neth  and  refources  of  both 
countries  might  be  confoiidat.ed  and 
irm>roved?  or,  whether  or  not  there 
appeared  a  necdlity  for  a  change 
in  the  Irifh  fyftem?  The  necdlity 
of  a  change,  he  believed,  was  al¬ 
lowed  on  ail  hands  ;  the  grand  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  was  with  refped 
to  the  remedv  for  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  that  country.  His 
lardfhip  then  adverted  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  2  782,  and  contended  that 

it  was  not  conclusive,  neither  was  it 

\ 

intended,  he  faid,  at  that  time  to  be 
conclusive;  fuch  were  the  declara¬ 
tions  at  that  time,  and  fuch  was  the 
language  exprefied  in  the  add r dies 
to  the  crown.  It  was,  then,  a  duty 
incumbent  on  parliament  to  come 
forward  and  fupply  the  defects  of 
the  former  fettlement.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fuppofed  exifting  bond 
of  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  fay 
it  was  abfolutcly  null ;  not'  that  it 
was  impeded  or  inadequate,  but 
absolutely  null.  If  the  two  parli¬ 
aments  were  inhered  to  remain  in 
their  prefect  ftate  ;  if  the  countries 
citing  together  by  no  other  bond  of 
conncdioii  than  the  prefen t ;  the 
connection  was,  he  repeated,  abso¬ 
lutely  null.  If  this  was  differed, 
the. evils  would  be  necefTariiy  en¬ 
tailed  upon  their  defceudants,  if 
they  dkb  not  fall  upon  themfe.l  ves. 
If  by  the  Brkitlr  conftitution  the 
royal  power  could  be  exercifed  free, 
from  -the  con, troth  of  parliament, 
then,  indeed,  the  regal  identity 
might  be  a  bond  of,  connection  ; 
but  if  the  whole  fyftem  of.the  regal 
power  be  not  only  under  the  con- 
troul,  but  cannot  go  on  without  the 
aid  and  alii  ft  a  nee'  of  parliament^  and 
the  parliaments  of  each  kingdom 
are  to  regain  diftind  and  feparate, 


then,  he  faid,  the  bond  of  con  nee* 
tiou  was  obvioufly,  null.  Here,  his 
lordfhip  argued  at  fome  length,  and 
afferted,  that  the  countries  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  alternative*  of  either 
giving  up  the  exercife  of  the  inde- 

v-V  O  I  t 

pendeivce  of  the  parliament  of  the  . 
one  country,  or  of  . all  bond  of  con- 
nedion.  whatever  between  both. 
There  was,  he  remarked,  an  inftance 
which  would  be  introduced  in  this 
part  of  the  argument,  viz.  the  cafe 
of  the  regency,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1789  ;  and  the  condud 
of  the  Irifh  parliament  on  that  oc- 
cafion  beft  fpoke  for  itfelf.  No 
regular  mode  was  laid  down  before 
that  period  for  meeting  fuch  an  ex- 
igency.  The  qn  eft  ion  was  cpnlir 
dered  by  both  parliaments;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  Irifh  parliament 
thought  proper  to  fupply  the  exi¬ 
gency  was  one  very  different  from 
that  adopted  bv  the  Briiifh.  This, 
he  faid,  was  one  of  the  cafes  that 
evinced  the  nepeffity  of  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  union.  He  next  made  fome 
remarks  on  the  competency  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  faid,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  excellent  lawyer  and  Itatefman, 
Black  ft o-ne,  parliament  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  ‘effect  a  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution  itfelf,  as  it  had  done  in  the, 
meafure  of  the  union  with  Scotland. 
If  it  be  argued  that  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  be  incompetent  to  agree 
to  an  incorporate  union  with  the 
legislature  of  this  country,  it  muff: 
follow  that  every  ad  of  the  JEnglifti 
parliament,  not  only  fince  the  union 
with  Scotland,  but  even  fince  its 
hr  ft  exiftenceas  a  parliament,  mull: 
be ,  an  infringement  upon  public 
rights. 

Another  objediom  had  been 
urged,  which,  if  well  founded,  be 
fhould  feel  as  of  very  great  weight, 
viz.  that  which  regarded  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament;  but  did  the  propofed union 
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to  attack  that  independence,  before  his  majefly  in  the  form  of  a 
he  fliould  not  give  it  the  lead  conn-  joint  addrefs.  from  both  houfes, 
tenance.  But  ro  what  did  this  oh-  with  an  humble  requefl,  that  his 
jection  amount?  *  Surely,  when  majefly  would  lay  them  before  the 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  parliament  of  Ireland,  at  what  time 
never  was  there  a  more  complete  his  majefly  (liquid  deem  moft  pro* 
miflake,  or  a  more  groundless  mif-  per.  He  then  moved,  that  the  re* 
apprehenfion  of  terms.  In  the  firft  folulions  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
place,  he  faid,  the  very  notion  of  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
compadf,  on  which  this  union  was  houfe,  be  read, 
propofed  to  be  founded,  implied  -  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  objeHed  to  the 
the  independence  of  each  legifla-  difeuffion  of  the  fubject,  under  the 
ture;  for,  unlefs  there  were  inde-  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  What* 
pendence,  there  could  not  be  a  con-  ever  good,  he  faid,  might  be  effeeft- 
trad;  and  the  verv  recognifmg  of  ed,  at  a  future  period,  by  the  mea- 
the  powers  of  parliament  to  enter  fm  e,  ft  ill  no  man  could  tell  him 
into  this  treaty,  contained  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  its  diftind  inde¬ 
pendent  authority.  His  lord fh i p 
next  made  fome  observations  rela- 
'  tive  to  the  union  with  Scotland  ; 
and  faid,  there  had  been  many  la¬ 
mentable  cries  with  refped  to  the 
effeds  of  that  union,  but  time  had 
fliown  how  fallacious  they  were. 

No  intereft  of  Scotland  had  been 
facriftced ;  fo  far  from  it,  it  had 
remarkably  fiourifhed  fmee  that 


that  that  good  could  be  immediate. 
Did  any  one  know  the  evils  exift- 
ing  in  Ireland?  A  rebellion  raged 
again  ft  government ;  but  was  it  a 
matter  of  courfe,  that  whatever 
thofe  evils  were  which  exifted  in 
Ireland,  they  were  to  be  removed 
bv  an  incorporated  union  ?  if  they 

j  l  .  a 

were,  it  malt  be  attributable  to  the 
influence  prevailing  in  that  iegilla- 
turep  if  fo,  the  fame  might  prevail 
in  an  incorporated  legiflatnre:  where 
then  would  be  the  remedy?  If  it  be 
commerce  ;  its  towns  had  largely,  meant  to  conciliate  the  catholics, 
increafed  in  population,  and  many  and  the  lower  orders  of  people,  and 
of  its  local  advantages  had  been  at-  this  was  to  be  done  by  an  incorpo- 
tended  to.  It  was  for  the  general 


jera,  in  ns 


agriculture,  wealth,  and 
towns  had  largely 


interefts  of  the  empire  to  confult 
the  interefts  of  every  component 
part  of  it  ;  and  as  .this  had  proved 
true  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  in 
confequence  of  a  union  with  that 
country,  fo  aifo,  he  was  perfuaded, 
a  fimilar  meafure  would  operate 
with  regard  to  Ireland. 

After  apologifing  to ’the  houfe  for  had  exifted 
engroffing  fo  much  of  its-time,  he  times. 


rated  union,  it  would  be  firft:  lie- 
ceflary  to  ftiow 


them  how  much 
they  would  be  benefited  bv  it.  The 
whole  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord  tended  to  ihow,  that  both  coun¬ 


tries,  when- incorporated,  would  be 
ftronger 


and  better.  But  the  in¬ 
conveniences  ftated,  as  likely  to 
arife  from  a  feparate-  legiflatnre, 

the  moft  ancient 
was  not  from  1782,  he 


TO 

±  L 


faid  he  fhould  move  that  the  refo-  faid,  only,  but  long  before  that  pe- 
lutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  riod,  that  all  acls  of  imperial  con- 
be  read  pro  for m a ;  he  fhould  tjien  cern  had  been'  done  by  the  Irifh 
move,  that  the  houfe  do  agree  with  parliament.  In  the  declaration  of 
•the  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  com-  war  in  1757,  and  in  1778,  their 
mons  ;  after  which  he  purpofed  to  lord  111  ips  would  find,  that  his. 
move,  that  thefe  refolutions  be  laid  majefly  had  communicated  lueft 

declara^ 
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declaration  to  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment. 

His  lordfhip  faid,  he  underftood 
that  it  had  been  ftated,  in  another 
place,  that,  during  ins  adminiftra- 
tion  in  Ireland,  he  was  never  re¬ 
quired  to  retrait  what  he  hhd  been 
directed  by  government  to  propofe. 
If  it  had  been  ftated,  that  he  never 
received  orders  to  bring  forward 
the  queftion  of  catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  government, 
he  admitted  the  flatement  to  be 
true.  He  believed,  however,  in  his 
conscience,  that  the  events  which 
occurred  at  that  period  had  led  to 
the  evils  which  now  exifted.  At 
that  period  he  entered  his  proteft: 
againft  refilling  the  queftion,  if  it 
Ihould  be  brought  forward  from 
any  other  quarter ;  and  he  made 
the  moft  diftinit  declarations,  that, 
in  cafe  it  Ihould  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  Ihould  receive  his  full  fup- 
port.  His  lordfhip  then  returned 
to  the  fubjedt  of  the  union,  and 
faid,  he  was  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  difcu fling  the  fubject 
at  prtfent,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  gave  his  negative  to  the 
refolutions. 

Lord  Grenville  made  a  fliort  re¬ 
ply  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  faid, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  aflerted  that 
he  had  entered  his  proteft  againft 
refilling  the  queftion,  if  it  fliould 
be  brought  forward  from  any  other 
quarter.  Where  that  paper  was, 
he  knew  not ;  however,  he  could 
aiTure  his  lordfhip,  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  fuch  proteft  and  de¬ 
claration. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  forry  it  was 
not  in  the  recolledlion  of  the  noble 
lord  that  he  entered  his  proteft. 

Lord  Grenville  faid,  he  had  no 
recolledlion  or  knowledge  of  any 
fuch  declaration. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  en¬ 
tered,  at  fome  length,  upon  the 


fubjedt;  he  faid,  there  was  on£ 
queftion  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered,  viz.  whether  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  could  go  on,  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  governed  as  they  now 
were;  if  not,  is  the  projedted  union 
calculated  to  remove  the  evil  ?  This 
was  a  point  which  ought  to  be 
ftridfly  confidered.  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  morally  impoflible  that  things 
fliould  go  on  as  they  were  now  go¬ 
verned  :  in  proof  of  this  he  alluded 
to  public  aits  which  had  occurred 
a  few  years  back.  In  1791,  *the 
Roman  catholics  firft  prefented 
their  petition  to  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  mull,  he  faid,  be  in  the 
knowledge  and  recolledlion  of  every 
noble  lord,  how  that  petition  was 
received,  and  what  provocation  it 
occafioned  :  in  1792  they  prefented 
it  again,  but  it  met  with  the  fame 
contumely  as  before.  In  1793  the 
Roman  catholics  and  theproteftants 
became  fomewhat  warmer  againft: 
each  other.  The  protellants  were 
then  eftabliflied,  and  had  recourfe 
to  the  interference  of  the*grand  ju¬ 
ries  to  concur  with  them  in  dif- 
countenancing  the  Roman  catholic 
body.  Afterwards  a  petition  was 
delivered  by  the  Roman  catholics 
here,  in  order  to  reprefent  their 
grievances.  This  petition  was  gra- 
cioufly  attended  to,  and  they  were 
immediately  relieved,  though  not 
to  the  extent  of  total  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Much  gratitude  was  expedl- 
ed  for  the  favours  conferred  on  the 
catholics ;  the  contrary,  he  faid, 
however,  happened ;  and  earl  Fitz¬ 
william  was  fent  to  Ireland,  whofe 
fyftern,  he  was  forry,  had  not  been, 
proceeded  on.  They  afterwards 
had  recourfe  to  meafurcs  of  coer¬ 
cion,  and  the  Irifh  inftituted  a 
correfpondence  with  the  French. 
Now,  faid  he,  a  moment's  reflec¬ 
tion  mu  ft  fhow  how  rapidly  the 
people  of  Ireland  s  palled  from 

one 
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one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  govern¬ 
ment,  fo  abufed,  could  continue  ? 
The  noble  marquis  next  adverted 
to  what  had  palled  in  the  year  1782, 
and  contended,  that  there  was  no 
ufe  in  making  the  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  proceedings  of  1782  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  prefent  time. 
The  proceedings  of  1782  had,  for 
their  objects,  the  reparation  of  two 
parliaments,  to  make  them  indepen¬ 
dent  of  one  another;  the  proceed¬ 
ings  now,  he  faid,  before  their  lord- 
fhips,  was  for  the  purpofe  of  join¬ 
ing  the  two  parliaments.  The  no¬ 
ble  marquis  next  obferved,  that 
there  was  one  thing  on  which  his 
mind  was  yet  in  doubt,  and  that 
was,  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  in¬ 
to  effect  th£  union  of  parliaments ; 
upon  all  other  points  his  mind  was 
clearly  fatisfied.  He  had  no  doubt, 
he  faid,  but  that  the  landed  and 
commercial  interefl  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it,  not  only  in  fome  local 
refpe&s,  but  upon  a  general  fcale. 
From  thefe  confiderations  he  felt 
himfelf  inclined  (as  an  independent 
man)  to  adopt  all  the  refolutions  al¬ 
luded  to  by  the  noble  fecretary  of 
ilate,  except  one,  and  that  was, 
that  which  related  to  the  addition, 
of  one  hundred  members  to  the 
houfe  of  commons ;  however,  if 
others  were  fatisfied,  he  fnould 
have  nothing  farther  to  fav. 

Earl  Camden  rofe  to  fay  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  marquis,  who  had 
hinted,  he  faid,  that  the  prefent 
flate  of  Ireland  was  owing  to  the 
recall  of  the  noble  earl  Fitzwilliam 
and  the  meafure-6  which  had  been 
fubfequently  purfued.  He  wifiied 
to  remind  the  houfe,  that  before 
that  noble  earl  left  Ireland,  there 
were  difturbances  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  Soon  after  he  (lord  Cam¬ 
den)  took  pofielfion  of  the  govern* 


ment  of  that  country,  there  was  a 
difturbance  in  Rofcommon,  which 
was,  however,  foon  fuppreffed,  and 
the  kingdom  was  afterwards  quiet 
for  nine  or  ten  months,  a  proof,  he 
faid,  that  the  public  mind  was  not 
affe&ed  by  the  recall  of  the  noble 
earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  then  made 
fome  general  remarks  on  the  dif- 
turbances  in  Ireland,  and  faid,  the 
fituation  was  fuch  as  to  render  it 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  fome  fleps 
fhould  be  taken,  and.no  other  had 
been  fuggefted  fo  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  beneficial  efi  &s  as  the 
meafure  of  a  union. 

Marquis  Townfhend  faid  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  meafure. 

Lord  Clifton  rofe  and  paid  fome 
very  handfome  compliments  to  earl 
Camden  for  his  conduct  while  en- 
trufled  with  the  adminiflration  of 
the  government  of  Ireland.  With 
refpeft,  he  faid,  to  the  prefent 
meafure,  he  had  exprefsly  Hated  to 
the  houfe,  not  only  on  a  former 
occafion,  but  at  other  times  fingp 
he  reflected  on  the  fubjedl,  that  on 
an  abftra^t  propofition,  whether 
two  countries,  in  the  relative  filia¬ 
tion  in  which  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  flood,  could  be  fo  united, 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  pof- 
fibly  exift,  and  he  had  always  been 
induced  to  prefer  the  fyflem  of  le- 
giflative  union  as  the  mod  likely 
to  promote  their  mutual  interelis 
and  advantage.  Notwithflandjng, 
however,  he  had,  at  the  fame  time, 
doubted  whether  the  meafure  might 
be  found  practicable,  and  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  the  rooted  an¬ 
tipathy  to  it,  and  firong  national 
prejudice  againft  it,  which  he  knew 
exifted  in  Ireland.  Much  had  beep, 
faid  on  the  fubje6l  of  the  union 
with  Scotland;  and,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  it  was  very  improperly  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  parallel  in  fiance ;  for, 
on  confulti ng  the  hiflory  of  that 
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tranfa&ion,  he  could  difcoVer  very 
little  fimilarity  between  the  two 
Cafes. 

There  was  one  point  on  which 
he  could  not  avoid  giving  his  de¬ 
cided  opinion,  viz.  the  competence 
of  parliament,  which  had,  on  this 
occafion,  been  called  in  queftion. 
It  appeared  clearly  to  him,  that  if 
they  queflioned  the  competence  of 
parliament,  to  enadt  this  or  any 
other  thing,  they  might  queftion 
the  right  by  which  their  lordftjips 
,  fat  in  that  houle.  He  concluded, 
by  faying,  he  could  have  wifhed, 
and  mu  ft  Hill  perfift  in  thinking, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  avoided  any  difcuflion 
of  the  propositions.  However,  as 
their  lordfhips  had  thought  other- 
wile,  it  was  by  no  means  his  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
them. 

Lord  Hobart  faid  a  few  words  on 
the  fubjedh  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  a  union  was  effential  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  becaufe,  while  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  catholics,  a  proteftant  parlia¬ 
ment  could  never  be  a  fatisfadfory 
government  for  the  kingdom.  A 
noble  marquis  had  faid,  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  had  been  derided  by  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  ;  that  fadt,  he 
could  aflu re  the  noble  marquis,  was 
jiot  fo,  for  the  petition  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  moil  refpediful  attention. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  faid 
he  was  not  prefent  at  the  time, 
therefore  could  not  charge  his  me¬ 
mory  with  the  circumflance,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  reported  as  fuch. 

Lord  Hobart  affured  the  noble  ' 
‘marquis  that  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  paid  the  greateft  refpedt  to 
the  petition,  but  they  were  .con¬ 
vinced  of  the  danger  of  granting 
its  prayer. 

The  earl  of  Moira  rofe  to  oppofe 
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the  refolutions.  He.  was  in  hope? 
that  the  noble  fecretary  of  llate 
would  have  feen  the  propriety  of 
poftponing  the  confideration  of 
them  under  the  prefent  circum- 
flances.  There  was.no  perfon,  he 
faid,  who  would  more  heartily  than 
himfelf  concur  in  the  meafure,  were 
he  affured  that  it  was  founded  in 
the  wiflies  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ;  but  was  it  not 
manifeft  that  the  oppofition  to  it 
was  not  limited  to  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  only,  but  that  it  had  been 
treated  by  the  nation  at  large  with 
an  abhorrence  amounting  almoft  to 
a  degree  of  phrerffy  ?  After  this 
marked  reprobation  of  the  propo- 
fal,  what  could  be  more  calculated 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  than  our 
perfevering  in  it?  It  had  been 
ffated,  in  fupport  of  the  refolutions, 
that  Ireland  could  not  go  on  in  its 
prefent  ftate.  He  had  predicted, 
that  the  fyftem  of  government 
which  had  been  purfued  in  that 
country  could  not  go  on,  and  he 
had  unfortunately  proved  too  true 
a  prophet.  That  however  was  not 
a  confequence  flowing  from  the 
conftitution  of  Ireland,  but  the  re- 
fult  of  a  frantic  exercife  of  feveri- 
ties  on  the  part  of  government. 
The  noble  fecretary  had  touched 
on  the  ffate  of  Ireland,  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  ceconomy  in  the 
eftabliftiment  of  its  military  force. 
He  had  faid,  that  a  cafe  might  oc¬ 
cur  in  which  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  refufe  to  pay  the  troops; 
and  feemed  to  think  it  ftrengthened 
very  materially  his  pofltion  on  this 
ground  of  argument,  by  taking  oc- 
caflon  to  obferve,  that  the  left  taken 
by  the  military  of  Ireland  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  taken  by  the  troops 
of  England,  arid  that,  from  this, 
'much  mifehief  might  at  one  time 
or  other  enfue.  If,  faid  he,  the 
obfervation  concerning  the  teft  re¬ 
ferred 


ferred  only  to  the  militia  of  Ireland, 
it  was  foreign  to  any  conclusion 
that  could  be  drawn  with  refpeCt  to 
the  prefent  argument ;  becaufe  that 
difference  applied  to  troops  railed 
exclusively  for  local  Service,  and  of 
courfe  organifed  according  to  local 
convenience.  If  it  refpeCted  the 
regular  army,  the  latitude  muff 
have  been  prescribed  in  the  enlift- 
ing  orders  iflued  from  the  Britifh 
war-office;  and  it  would  prove  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  government  was 
wifely  fatisfied  that  a  man  might  be 
a  brave  Soldier  and  a  trufty  Sup¬ 
porter  of  his  country’s  caufe,  even 
though  he  Should  believe  there  were 
ten  Sacraments.  The  noble  lord 
had  expatiated  on  the  benefits  which 
an  union  would  confer  on  Ireland. 
Poffibly  he  might  be  right ;  but  the 
queftion  whence  any  opinion  was 
to  be  drawn  refpeCted  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  bringing  forward  thefe  re¬ 
solutions.  Whether  juftly  or  not, 
it  appears,  Said  he,  that  they  thipk 
the  demand  upon  Ireland  was  no¬ 
thin?-  lefs  than  the  whole  body  of 
her  laws,  her  rights,  her  liberties, 
her  independent  parliament.  Un¬ 
der  Such  circumftances,  how  does 
the  mafs  of  the  Irifii  nation  weigh 
Such  a  fuppofed  demand?  X)ii- 
gufted  as  they  have  been  by  recent 
outrages,  and  Smarting  from  the 
lafh  of  late  Severities,  and  irritated 
by  prefent  threats  of  continued  in¬ 
fliction — how  could  it  be  fuppofed 
that  they  would  meet  with  temper 
the  propofition  for  drawing  clofer 

the  ties  to  which  they  have  been 
* '  * 

mifchievoufiv  told  were  owing  all 
their  paid:  Sufferings.  Such  Suffer¬ 
ings,  he  Said,  they  had  all  under¬ 
gone  or  witneffcd,  and  they  had 
juftly  afcribed  them,  not  to  the  li- 
centioufnels  of  the  Soldiers,  but  to 
the  principle  and  procedure  of  go¬ 
vernment.  In  the  nature  of  the 
union,  there  was  not  any  thing  that 
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held  forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land  a  Security  again  ft  the  violence' 
of  the  executive  government ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  many  checks 
upon  that  government  would 
be  withdrawn.  The  noble  earl 
(Ca  mden)  had  alluded  to  Some  aCts 
of  the  legiflature  of  Ireland  having 
been  treated  with  reprobation  in 
that  houfe.  He  did  not  know  to 
whom  the  noble  lord  alluded.  What 
he  had  complained  of  always  in  that 
houfe  was,  that  the  conduCt  of  the 
executive  government  in  Ireland 
was  no  morereconcileable  to  theaCts 
palled  by  the  Irifh  parliament  than 
it  was  to  juftice,  or  to  policy  on  ge¬ 
neral  principles.  He  had  referred, 
he  Said,  to  the  modes  of  indiscri¬ 
minate  and  Savage  torture,  which 
had  been  adopted  without  com¬ 
punction,  and  perfevered  in  without 
remorfe.  ^  The  picketings,  the 
burning  of  houfesy-  the  rapes,  and 
numberlefs  other  outrages,  that  had 
been  perpetrated  with  the  view,  as 
it  was  Said,  of  crufhing  difaffec- 
tion.  The  meafures  which  had 
been  reforted  to  were  evidently  itn- 

V 

proper. 

His  lordihip  fait!  there  was  Some¬ 
thing  very  curious  in  the  noble  Se¬ 
cretary’s  imapdoincr  that  thofe  peo- 

0  o  o  x 

pie,  whom  he  called  barbarians,  de¬ 
scribed  as  utterly  uncivilised,  and 
treated  as  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  or  parliamentary  reform, 
were  notwithftanding  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  abftrufe  dif- 
cuflions  that  had  taken  place  re¬ 
specting  forms  of  government,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  were 
eftablifhed.  The  inapplicability  of 
Such  a  ftatement,  he  Said,  to  any 
thing  under  prefent  considera¬ 
tion,  afforded  a  preemption  that 
the  noble  lord  had  Some  other  view* 
in  introducing  the  observation.  Aft¬ 
er  a  few  more  general  remarks 
G  ; 
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upon  the  fubjeft,  he  concluded  by 
faying,  that  he  felt  himfelf  bound 
to  give  his  vote  againft  the  farther 
agitation  of  the  queftion. 

Earl  Camden  rofe  to  vindicate 
the  government,  in  anfvver  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  cruelties  which  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  allow 
the  refolutions  to  lie  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  without  hating  his  fentiments 
upon  the  fubjeft.  The  noble  fe- 
cretary  of  hate  had  faid,  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  exhibit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  what  the  terms  were 
upon  which  this  country  propofed 
to  unite  the  leg-ilia  t  ure.  Such,  he 
faid,  might  very  naturally  be  the 
defire  of  his  majefty’s  minifters; 
but  if  they  had  imprudently  in¬ 
volved  themfelves  by  bringing  for¬ 
ward  this  queftion,  that  was  no  rea- 
fon  why  their  lordfhips  fhould  be 
implicated  with  them.  If  there 
were  any  neceffify  for  fl) owing  the 
people  what  the  intentions  of  his 
majefty’s  minifters,  were,  he  thought 
that  a  report  of  the  noble  fecfetary’s 
fpeech  would  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  This,  he  faid,  would  be 
a  better  way  of  fettling  the  bufinefs 
than  the  houfe  agreeing  to  the  re¬ 
folutions,  which  were  not  only  in 
direft  oppofition  to  the  adjuftment 
of  1782,  but  to  the  vote  of  the  Irifli 
parliament. 

It  had  been  argued,  that  Scotland 
had  derived  great  advantages-  from 
a  union  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  he 
remarked,  that  it  was  forty  years 
after  the  palling  of  the  aft  of  union 
before  the  commercial  profperity 
of  Scotland  began  to  revive  from 
the  ftiock  it  had  received.  He  alfo 
pbferved,  that,  five  years  after  it 
was  fettled,  the  very  fame  perfons 
who  moved  the  union  propofed 
its  abolition  in  that  houfe;  and 
Rated  as  their  reafons-for  that  pro¬ 


ceeding,  that  experience  had  fhowd 
that  the  union  had  not  thofe  bene¬ 
ficial  effefts  which  were  expefted 
to  flow  from  it.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  fubjeft  upon  which  he  could 
not  avoid  faying  a  few  words.  No¬ 
thing  aftoniflied  him  more  than  the 
apathy  with  which  the  propofition 
for  adding  one  hundred  members  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  was  received. 
This  invafion  of  the  conftitution, 
he  faid,  was  looked  to  with  the 
moft  perfeft  indifference..  Thi* 
propofition  was  alfo  incompatible 
with  the  opinion  of  all  thofe  who 
wiflied  for  parliamentary  reform. 

Lord  Mulgrave  faid,  he  entirely 
concurred  with  the  noble  lord 
tMoira),  in  admitting,  that,  when 
his  noble  friend  firft  introduced  the 
fubjeft,  by  bringing  down  his  nia- 
1  jelly’s  meffage  and  moving  an  ad- 
drefs,  he  afted  moft  judicioufly  in  • 
moving  an  adjournment  of  a  far¬ 
ther  confideration  of  it  to  a  diftant 
day,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  to  have  the 
fubjeft  opened  to  them,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  He  was,  however,  he 
faid,  of  a  different  opinion  from 
the  noble  lord  with  refpeft  to  the 
bad  effefts  it  would  oc-cafion  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought,  that  after  the  re¬ 
folutions  had  undergone  a  calm  and 
tern  p  erat  e  di  feu  flion,  the  Irifli  -  houfe* 
of  parliament  might  poflibly,  from 
knowing  what  the  terms  were  on 
which  this  country  was  willing  to 
unite  with  them,  be  induced  to  re- 
vife  th$  opinion  of  one  houfe  which 
had  haftilv  declared  upon  the  fub¬ 
jeft.  With  regard  to  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  grievance  and  , 
complaint  by  Ireland,  that  this 
country  fhould  chufe  to  have  the 
outline  and  ground  work  of  the 
propofed  union  put  on  the  records 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  which 
fome  noble  lords  had  infilled  upon. 
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fee  confeffed  that  he  faw  not  the 
imalleft  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  fuch 
^vould  be  the  effect.  The  noble 
marquis  had  faid,  that  the  adjuft- 
inent  of  1782  had  no  connection 
with  the  queftion  of  union.  From 
that  opinion  he  differed  totally*  be- 
caufe  out  of  that  very  adjufiment 
arofe  the. immediate  neceflity  of  the 
fropofed  union.  The  adjuftment 
turned  upon  four  queftions  ;  two 
bf  then!,  he  Hid*  might  be  deemed 
Britifh  queftions,  viz.  the  declara¬ 
tory  law,  and  the  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  that  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  The  Irifii  queftions  were, 
the  removal  of  the  appellant  jurif- 
diCtion,  and  the  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ing’s  law.  And  it  was  that  repeal 
that  fo  confiderably  loofened  the 
connection  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  which  rendered  it  neCeffary 
to  come  forward  now  with  fome 
meafure  for  effectually  fecuring  and 
drawing  clofer  that  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  that  was 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  defirable  to  be  kept  up  and 
fecured. 

The  Earl  of  Carlifle  rofe,  and 
faid,  he  fhould  not  have  troubled 
their  lordfhips  at  that  late  hour,  had 
not  fomething  fallen  from  a  noble 
lord  near  him  (lord  Holland),  which 
might  have  a  mifchievous  tendency 
in  Ireland  if  no  notice  were  taken 
of  it.  That  noble  lord  had  repro¬ 
bated  the  difcuffing  of  the  topic  in 
that  houfe,  and  had  termed  it  an* 
ungenerous  advantage  taken  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  difcufs  it  in  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  after  the  opinion  that  had 
been  paffed  upon  it  in  one  of  the 
honfes  of  parliament  in  Ireland. 
Kay,  he  had  charged  his  majefty’s 
minifters  with  a  deiign  to  carry  the 
meafure  by  force.  *  His  lord (hip 
laid,  he  had  a  considerable  time 
back  been  entrufted  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 


during  his  adminiffration  that  the 
fyffem  of  adjuftment*  that  took 
place  in  1782,  was  formed  5  but> 
when  be  heard  that  talked  of  as  A 
final  adjufhhent *  he  Confeffed  he  was 
at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  the  expreffion.  It  was* 
as  he  had  underftood  it,  an  adjuft- 
rheiit  fuited  to  the  circumflances  of 
thofe  times,  and  calculated  to  re¬ 
move  the  then  grievances;  f@r  he 
was  perfuaded  that  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  did  not  intend  to  bind  pofte- 
rity,  and  legillate  for  future  gene¬ 
rations.  After  fpeakirig  at  fome 
length  with  refpeCt  to  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  which  a  union  would  produce, 
he  concluded  by  giving  his  vote 
for  the  meafure. 

The  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  in  a 
fpeech  of  fome  length,  fupported 
the  refolutions.  He  fpoke  of  the 
adjuftment  of  1782,  and  appealed 
to  lord  Lanfdowne  if  farther  mea- 
fufes  were  not  then  in  contempla¬ 
tion*  and  if  it  were  not  at  that 
time  fuggefted  to  fend  over  com- 
miftioners  to  fuperintend  the  inter- 
efts  of  Ireland. 

}  The  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne  was 
irripreffed  with  an  Idea,  that  the  ca¬ 
binet  minifters  at  the  time  alluded 
to  were  then  of  opinion*  that  the 
parliamentary  independence  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  completely  eftablifhed. 

Lord  Auckland  faid,  *he  would 
not  detain  the  houfe  at  the  late  hour 
which  they  had  fat,  any  longer 
than  to  obferve,  that  when  thefub- 
jeCl  fhould  come  before  the  houfe 
again  he  would  deliver  his  fenti- 
ments  at  length. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  faid,  the 
fettlement  of  1782  had  not  been 
considered  by  him,  or  any  of  the 
cabinet,  as  a  final  fettlement. 

The  original  motion  was  then 
agreed  to  without  a  divifton. 

The  refolutions  were  read  and 
agreed  to ;  and 
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LordTyrenville  then  moved,  that 
their  lordfhips  he  fummoned  for 
Thurfday,  April  4,  when  he  would 
move  the  addrefs. 

On  Wednefday,  April  3,  lord 
Grenville  reminded  their  lord  (hips 
that  he  had  before  the  holidays 
moved,  that  they  thou  Id  be  fum- 
moned  for  the  next  day,  in  order 
to  take  into  confideradon  an  ad¬ 
drefs  to  his  majefty  relative  to  the 
connection  between  this  country 
and  Ireland.  He  was,  he  laid,  far 
from  wifhing  any  delay  fhould  be 
interpofed,  and  yet  he  was  under 
the  necelfitv  of  delaying  it  at.pre- 
fent,  on  account  of  the  indjfpo- 
fition  of  a  noble  lord  (the  lord- 
chancellor).  He  therefore  moved, 
that  the  order  for  the  next  day  be 
difcharged,  and  their  lordfhips 
fummoned  for  Thurfday  the  11th 
©f  April. 

Lord  Auckland  exprefled  his  fa- 
tisfacftion  that  the  time  was  extend¬ 
ed,  as  he  fhould  be  better  able  to 
arrange  the  obfervations  he  meant 
to  fubmit  in  regard  to  the  papers 
on  the  table,  by  which  he  would  be 
enabled  to  correct  the  opinion  of  a 
noble  peer  oppofite  to  him  (earl 
Moira),  that  they  were  greatly  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  queftion  of  the 
union. 

Earl  Moira  faid,  he  had  already 
Jftated  that  the  papers  alluded  to 
were  by  no  means  Connected  with 
the  queftion  of  a  union,  and  no¬ 
thing  that  had  fallen  from  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  had  tended  to  alter  that 
opinion.  His  lord  (hi  p  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  make  fome  remarks  upon 
the  meafure  of  the  union,  when 
lord  Kenyon  reminded  the  noble, 
peer  that  his  obfervations  were  not 
relevant  to  the  queftion  before  the 
ho  ufe. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himfelf  ftrictly  to  be  out' 
©f  order.  It  was  not,  he  laid, 
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as  far  as  he  obferved,  the  practice 
of  that  honfe  to  reftribt  its  members 
to  very  confined  limitations,  but 
to  give  a  latitude  becoming  fuch  an 
affembly. 

Vifcount  Sydney  thanked  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  upon  the  woolfack  for 
ftepping  forward  to  recall  the  houfe 
to  the  obfervance  of  its  ancient 
rules. 

Their  lordfhips  were  then  order¬ 
ed  to  be  fummoned  for  Thurfday 
the  1 ith. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  the  clerk 
having  read  at  the  table  the  fum- 

mons  defiring,  the  full  attendance  of 

•  ,  ^ 
their  lordfhips, 

Lord  Grenville  rofe,  and  faid, 
after  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
the  fnbject  had  already  been  dif- 
c-ufted,  he  felt  it  would  be  unne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  take  up  any  more 
of  their  lordfhip’s  time.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  content  himfelf  with 
moving  the  addrefs. 

Lord  Auckland  rofe  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fatisfaeftion  to  give  his  fupport 
to  an  addrefs  to  the  revered  fove- 
reign  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their 
refolutions  to  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland. 

There  were  few,  indeed,  who 
could  deny  the  neceffity  of  fome 
great  change  being  made  in  the  fyf* 
tern  of  Irifh  government ;  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  noble  lord 
would  maintain  that  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  accomplifhed 
upon  grounds  fatisfaeftory  to  each, 
would  not  promote  the  tranquillity , 
civilifation,  and  profperity,  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but,  faid  he,  the  confent  and 
co-operation  of  Ireland  are  ftill 
wanting.  Ireland  muft  form  her 
own  decifion  ;  file  inuft  decide 
for  herfelf,  through  the  medium  of 
the  deliberate  wifdom  of  her  par¬ 
liament.  He  did  not  mean  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  examination  of  thole  olv 

/  jections 
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je&ions  which  had  been  dated 
againdthe  meaiure;  they  had  been 
amply  confuted  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Ireland.  The  unpondi- 
tutional  dodlrine,  which  denied  the 
competency  of  parliament  to  effect 
a  union,  and  to  operate  what  (by 
an  inference  falfely  conceived,  and 
idly  expreffed)  was  called  “  its 
own  extinction,5*  was,  he  faid,  ex¬ 
ploded  even  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  had  been  revived 
in  the  fchools  of  democracy,  by  the 
admirers  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people.  His  lordlliip  next  examin¬ 
ed  the  nature  of  that  independence, 
which  fome  affedted  to  fay  would 
be  dedroyed  by  a  legiflative  union. 
In  point  of  fadt,  what  was  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  country  which 
had  no  means  of  defence  or  fecu- 
rity,or  felf-pre  fer  v  ati  o  n ,  b  u  1 1  h  rou  g  h 
the  aid  and  protedtion  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  ?  Ireland,  he 
faid,  had  no  power  of  negotiating, 
controlling,  or  even  rejedting  trea¬ 
ties  ;  notwithftanding  that  tliofe 
treaties  might  involve  the  mod  ef- 
fential  interefts  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire,  of  which  file  formed  a  part. 
But  he  waved  thefe  confiderations, 
though  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
ftrong  inducements  to  Ireland,  not 
merely  to  accede  to  the  propofed 
union,  but  tofeekit.  His  lordlliip 
ufed  a  variety  of  arguments  to  fliow 
that  Ireland  was  not  fo  indepen¬ 
dent  as  was  imagined.  He  faid,  it 
might  add  a  little  weight  to  his  rea- 
fons,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
explain,  what  he  had  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  promote,  the  com¬ 
mercial  profperitv  and  conditu- 
tional  freedom  of  Ireland ;  and, 
what  he  was  going  to  hate,  was  the 
reiult,  not  of  new  motives,  but 
of  long  meditation.  It  was  necei- 
farv  to  make  a  fliort  reference  to 
pad  tranfadlions.  So  early  as  in 
jy 99  dated  and  publifaed  the 
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expediency  of  that  enlarged  fy dem 
of  commerce,  which  was  then  de¬ 
manded  by  Ireland,  and  which  was 
granted  to  them  a  few  months  aft¬ 
erwards.  In  1 780  his  lordlliip  faid, 
he  went  to  Ireland  as  chief  fe- 
cretary  in  a  vice-royalty,,  which,  at 
its  clofe  (in  1782)  received,  from 
the  Irifh  parliament,  drong  affur- 
ances  of  national  gratitude  and  re- 
fpedt.  In  the  feffion  of  1781  he 
was  named,  with  the  recorder  of 
Dublin,  to  be  of  the  committee  for 
the  bill  which  extended  to  Ireland, 
the  writ  of  habeas-corpus  by  an 
Irifh  court.  In  the  fame  feffion,  he 
promoted  the  bill  for  making  the 
Irifh  judges  independent.  He  alfo 
framed  the  whole  inditution  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  and  introduced 
the  ail  w'hich  edablilhed  it.  In 
1782,  he  was  the  fird  who  pro¬ 
pofed  in  the  Britifh  parliament  the 
repeal  of  the  flatute,  6  George  I. 
which  afferted  the  right  to  bind  Ire¬ 
land  by  Britifh  laws,  which  was 
treated  by  fome  perfons  who  heard 
him  as  violent  and  precipitate.  It 
was  in  mod  cafes  obje&ionable  to 
refer  to  printed  ftatements  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debates,  as  fuch  date- 
ments  were  generally  erroneous ; 
however,  he  faid,  it  might  happen 
that  the  fub fiance  of  particular  paf- 
fages  might  be  verified,  as  far  as 
human  evidence  could  go.  His 
lordlliip  animadverted  upon,  this 
part  at  fome  length,  ana  laid,  it 
became  a  general  opinion  that  uni¬ 
formity  of  laws  mud  accompany 
the  communication  or  permanent 
advantages.  His  lordfhip  faid,  it 
was  impoffible  to  contemplate  thofe 
papers  without  exultation  of  mind 
at  10  brilliant  an  exhibition  of  the 
increasing  profperity  of  Great  Bii- 
tain.  Thofe  papers^  he  faid,  would 
give  their  lordfliips  what  had  never 
before  been  attempted,  the  true  va¬ 
luation  of  our  whole  commence, 
G  3  according 
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according  to  current  prices,  and  to 
other  documents,  the  accuracy  of 
which,  he  obferved,  was  incon- 
teftible*  Here  his  lordfhip  entered 
into  a  review  of  the  total  values  of 
our  imports  and  exports  in  the  year 
of  179B;  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  fubjeft  ot  the  union.  He 
afkcd,  what  were  the  multiplied  and 
ineftimable  bleilings  which  the  ad- 
drefs  and  propofitions  held  out  to 
Ireland  ?  why  the  prefervation  of 
her  actual  advantages,  theextenfion 
of  capitals,  the  increafed  employ¬ 
ment  of  her  people,  with  the  con- 
fequent  cultivation  and  foftening 
of  their  minds  and  manners, — 
and,  above  all,  an  introduction  of 
a  middle  clafs,  one  of  the  greateft 
wants  in  Ireland,  and  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  link  of  fecurity  between 
-  the  higheft  and  loweft  orders.  Still, 
he  remarked,  leaving  her  the  fame 
conftitution  and  liberties  which  fhe 
enjoyed  at  prefent. 

His  Jordlhip  fa  id,  before  he  fat 
down,  he  would  fay  a  few  words 
upon  one  point,  viz.  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  It  had  long  been  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  whatever  might  he  the 
indulgences,  whether  more  or  itfs 
limited,  to  the  catholics  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  meafure  of  thofe  indul¬ 
gences  ought  to  guide  their,  difcj'e- 
tion  with  refpeCf  to  the  catholics  in 
Ireland.  He  fincereiy  lamented  the 
abrupt  and  wide  departure  from  the 
r  lie  in  1  793.  However,  he  muff 
not  look  with  an  unavailing  regret 
to  what  muft  now  be  confidered  as 
irrevocable;  and  he  rejoiced,  that 
their  future  adherence  to  that  rule 
mud  be  one  of  the  many  important 
confluences  of  a  legiflative  union. 

The  Bifhop  of  Landaff  laid,  in 
riling  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  a 
fubjebt  which  had  already  been  il- 
luftrated  by  force  of  the  ableft 
fpeakers  in  that  and  in  the  other 
hpufe  of  parliament,  he  could  not 
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but  feel  an  apprehenfion  left  he 
fhould  be  confidered  by  their  lord- 
fhips  in  the  unfavourable  light  of  a 
man  unnecefiarily  vexing  the  reluc*» 
tant  ear ;  but,  as  he  had  long  been 
ac.cuftomed  to  contemplate  the  fub- 
jebt  as  an  objebfc  of  the  firft  politic 
cal  importance,  he  muft  entreat 
their  lordfhips*  indulgence  while  he 
explained  his  fentiments  upon  it. 

When  the  duke  of  Rutland  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  confidence. 
The  Irifh  propofitions,  as  they  were 
then  called,  were  under  difcuflion ; 
they  were,  he  faid,  ultimately  aban-r 
doned,  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  acceptable  to  the  Irifh  nation. 
In  writing  to  him  about  that  time, 
he  perfectly  well  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  faid,  “You,  and  your  friend  thf 
minifter  of  England,  would  im- 
mortalife  your  characters,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  a  mere  commercial  ar¬ 
rangement,  you  could  accomplifh 
by  honourable  means  a  legiflative 
union  between  the  two  ^ungdoIIls.’, 
His  anfwer,  he  laid,  he  fhould  neve^ 
forget.  He  wholly  approved  of  the 
meafure;  but  added,  the  man  who 
fhould  attempt  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution  would  be  tarred  and  feather-; 
ed.  He  mentioned  this  circum- 
ftance  to  fhow  to  their  lordfhips, 
that  the  opinion  which  he  intended 
to  deliver  on  the  fubjecft  was  not 
rafhly  or  recently  taken  up.  Hav¬ 
ing  formed  fuch  a  judgment,  he 
would  not  be- deterred  from  declar¬ 
ing  it  on  account  of  its  unpopula¬ 
rity  in  any  country.  If  he  were  to 
exprefs  his  fentiments  of  the  utility 
of  a  union  in  few  words,  he  would 
fay,  that  a  union  would  enrich 
Ireland — that  it  would  not  impo- 
verifh  Great  Britain— that  it  would 
render  the  empire,  as  to  defence, 
the  firongtft  in  Europe.  The. 
ftrcngth  of  every  Rate  depends  on 
the  number  of  its  people.  The 
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lands,  he  faid,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  if  cultivated  to  their  full 
extent,  if  the  meafure  took  place, 
would,  in  half  a  century,  fupport 
a  population  of  thirty  millions  at 
lead  ;  and  thirty  millions  of  people 
would. afford  five  or  fix  millions  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms ;  but  even 
with  one  million  in  arms,  with 
united  hearts,  what  would  Great 
Britain  have  to  fear  from  the  com¬ 
bined  aggreffion  of  all  Europe  ? 
Having  expreffed  his  general  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  meafure,  he  made 
fome  remarks  on  the  prefent  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  whether  it  had  a 
right  to  Vote  away  its  own  extinc¬ 
tion.  If  this  was  a  queftion  with 
refpeCt  to  Ireland,  a  fimiiar  one  ap¬ 
plied  to  Great  Britain,  viz.  whether 
the  prefent  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  union.  However,  he  faid, 
a  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
fubjeCt,  and  ftill  the  queftion  would 
be  undecided.  There  was  another 
queftion  which  he  confidered  of 
high  importance,  and  that  was, 
whether  the  Roman  catholics  in 
Ireland,  being  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  have,  or  have  not,  a 
right  to  fome  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh*- 
ment?  This  queftion  becomes  per¬ 
plexed,  he  fjiid,  when  it  was  con¬ 
fidered  that  the  property,  by  which 
fuch  an  eftablifhment  muft  be  main¬ 
tained,  was  principally  in  the  hands 
of  a  fmall  minority  of  the  people, 
who  would  not  receive  any  direCt 
.  and  immediate  benefit  from  fuch  an 
eftablifhment,,  With  refpeCt  to 
proteftants  and  catholics,  herecom- 
mended  the  advice  of  an  ancient 
father  of  the  church,  who,  in  ccm- 
pofing  the  animofities  of  contend¬ 
ing  religious  parties,  cou  nfelled  each 
fide  to  give  up  little  things,  that 
both  fides  might  obtain  great  things 
e— -peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord. 
'Yhsre  was-juiQther  queftion  qf  great 
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importance,  viz.  whether  the  Bri¬ 
tish  conftitution  would  or  would 
not  undergo  fome  change?  and,  if 
any,  what  change  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Irifh  members  into  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament  here  ?  On 
thefe  queftfons,  he  faid,  he  could 
fpeak  at  confiderable  length,  but 
he  purpofely  declined  entering  into 
the  detail  of  them. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  union,  as 
far  as  it  refpeCted  Ireland,  three 
different  opinions  had  been  adopted 
in  that  country.  The  firft  was  the 
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opinion  of  thofe  who. thought  that 
an  union  with  Great  Britain  was 
the  mod  probable  and  effectual 
means  of  fecuring,  of  enlarging, 
and  rendering  permanent  the  pro- 
fperity  of  Ireland.  Whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  perfons  who  en¬ 
tertained  this  opinion,  he  had  no 
fcruple  in  faying  he  concurred  with 
them.  A  fecond  opinion  was,  that 
Britifli  connexion  wa*s  indeed  ef- 
fential  tolri'h  profperity.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  be  faid,  had  been  fupported 
by  men  of  fuch  approved  integrity 
and  ability,  that  he  fufpeCted  his 
own  faculties  when  he  prefumed  to 
differ  from  them. 

In  an  ordinary  mode  of  reafoa- 
* 

ing  one  would  fay,  that  if  Britifii 
connection  waseffential  to  Irifh  pro¬ 
fperity,  then  the  clofer  that  con¬ 
nection  was,  the  greater  would  be 
that  profperity.  This,  he  obferved, 
would  be  an  ordinary  inference, 
unlefs  it  could  be  fiiown  that  the 
connection,  when  it  had  approached 
to  a  certain  degree  of  proximity, 
changed  at  once  its  natufe,  like 
fome  phvfical  powers  which  aVe  at¬ 
tractive  to  a  certain  dittance,  and 
then  become  repulfive. 

The  prefent  bond  of  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was, 
that  of  their  having  the  fame  king; 
the  propofed  bond  was,  that  of 
their  having  the  fame  legiftature. 

G4  How 
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How  flight  the  former  bond  was* 
had  been  fully  fiiown  by  a  noble 
fecretary  in  a  former  debate  upon 
the  fnbjeCh 

The  third  opinion,  he  faid,  which 
prevailed  in  Ireland  on  this  fubjeCI, 
was,  that  Britifli  connexion  and 
Britifh  u  nion  were  equally  and  ir¬ 
reconcilably  hoftile  to  the  interefts 
of  Ireland.  This,  he  faid,  was  a 
prepofterous  opinion,  and  not  flip- 
ported  by  experience  derived  from 
the  hiftorv  of  nations.  Ireland,  as 
a  graft  inferted  into  the  flock  of 
the  Britifli  empire,  might  throw  out 
branches  in  every  direCtipn ;  but 
ci  if,”  faid  his  lordfliip,  u  you  fe- 
parate  it  from  this  connection,  and 
plant  it  in  a  foil  by  itfelf,  it  will 
neither  At  ike  root  dow n\vards,  nor 
bear  fruit  upwards,  for  an  hundred 
years,  though  it  fliould  be  left  to 
itfelf,  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
its  neighbours.”  His  lordfliip  faid 
he  forelaiv,  and  with  great  fatis- 
faCtion,  the  time,  fnould  the  union 
take  place,  when  the  whole  ftate  of 
Ireland  would  be  changed;  it  would 
in  time  convert  the  bogs  of  that 
country  into  corn- flelds,  it  would 
cover  its  barren  mountains  with 
forefls,  it  would  dig  its  mines,  cut 
its  canals,  ereCt  its  fabrics ;  in  a 
word,  it  would  render  the  people 
induftrious,  enlightened,  contented, 
and  happy. 

But  though  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
union,  he  wa$  no  friend  to  its  being 
accompliflied,  except  by  the  molt 
honourable  means.  Ireland  at  pre¬ 
sent  feemed  not  difpoled  to  con- 
trad.  What  then,  faid  his  lord- 
fhipv  is  to  be  done?  Precifely  that 
which  Great  Britain  was.  doing,  viz. 
giving  time  to  Ireland  to  confider 
this  fubjeCt  in  all  its  bearings.  His 
lordfliip  faid,  he  fpoke  in  'the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  heart,  that  no  human 
means  could  be  deviled  more  fuited 
to  the  fi: nation  of  Ireland  than 
a  liberal,  coidjal,  legiflative  uni¬ 


on  between  Great  Britain  and  that 
country. 

Lord  Minto  fpoke  at  confiderable 
length  in  favour  of  the  meafure. 
In  deliberating  on  this  queflion,  lie 
faid,  the  fir  It  propofition  which 
feemed  to  imprefs  itfelf  on  every 
mind  was,  the  convenience  indeed 
amounting  to  necefiity,  not  merely 
for  the  advantage  and  benefit,  /but 
for  the  prefervation  and  fecurity  of 
both  countries,  that  there  fliould 
fubfift  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  clofe  connection  of  one 
defcription.  The  moft  difadvan- 
tageous  fituation  in  which  either 
country  could  be  .placed  was  that 
of  a  total  difconneCtion.  The  quef- 
tion  then  arofe,  What  would  be  the 
bell  and  moft  eligible  mode  of 
forming  that  connection?  In  his 
opinion,  the  firft  propofition  was, 
that  when,  two  countries  were  fo 
circumfianced  as  mutually  to  re¬ 
quire  connection,  the  only  mode  of 
connection  which  could  perfectly 
remove  the  evils  of  reparation,  and 
fully  confer  the  benefit  of  union, 
was  a  perfeCt  identity  and  incor¬ 
poration  of  their  governments. 

The  next  thing  his  lordfliip  ad¬ 
verted  to,  was  that  of  federal  con¬ 
nection.  The  queflion  of  union, 
he  fait!,  was  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
lean  towards  a  connection  of  that 
nature:  however,  he  confefled  he 
could  find  nothing  in  that  mode  of 
relation  to  recommend  it.  And 
every  thing  proved  that,  in  the  flrfl: 
place,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  union  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  of  a  very  precarious  dura¬ 
tion.  On  this  topic  his  lordfliip 
made  fome  very  pertinent  remarks. 
His  lordfliip  afterwards  animadvert¬ 
ed  upon  the  competency  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  faid,  if  parliament  was 
not  competent,  where  could  be 
found  a  more  adequate  authority  ? 
for  whatever  the  whole  nation  .eoukl 
do,  if  there  were  no  parliament, 

was 
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was  within  the  regular  and  funda¬ 
mental  powers  of  parliament ;  but 
as  this  fubjeft  had  been  fo  ably 
handled  by  others,  he  concluded 
by  expreffing  a  flrong  opinion, 
that  the  union  of  thefe  two  nations, 
already  united  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  interefts,  mud:  in  the  order 
of  human  events  come  to  pafs. 

Lord  Roringdon  faid,  that  if  he 
had  not  recoileded  the  opinions 
profeded  on  a  former  night  by  fome 
noble  lords  near  him,  he  fhould  be 
led  to  imagine,  from  the  fpeeches 
juft  delivered,  that  he  wgs  about  to 
addrefs  an  unanimous  houfe;  but 
before  he  rofe,  he  waited  to  fee  if 
any  noble  lord  on  the  oppolite  fide 
wifhed  to  addrefs  their  lordthips. 
However,  he  faid,  he  could  icarce 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  idea,  that 
thofe  who  had  oppofed  the  meafure 
in  former  debates  had  abandoned 
their  opinion.  The  idea,  he  faid, 
that  the  political  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  facrificed  by  the  meafure 
of  an  union,  altogether  furprifed 
him.'  It  .was  with  difficulty  he 
could  believe  that  any  fuch  appre- 
henfion  could  have  ever  been  enter¬ 
tained,  efpecially  when  one  of  the 
meafures  which  it  was  univerfally 
believed  would  refult  from  a  union, 
was  the  removing  the  political  in¬ 
capacities  of  four  fifths  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  He 
next  made  fome  general  remarks  on 
the fuppofed final  adjuftnie?it  of  1782. 
He  faid,  he  never  could  admit  that 
as  a  conclufive  argument  againft: 
the  union,  and  contended  that  thofe 
perfons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
completion  of  it  did  not  confiderit 
as  final.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion 
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he  referred  to'Mr. Fox’s  fpeech  on  the 
commercial  propofitions  in  1785, 
who  declared  that  the  refolution  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  17th 
of  May  1782  in  no  way  referred  to 
commerce,  but  folely  to  objefts  po¬ 
litical  and  imperial.  To  prove  that 
it  did  not  refer,  to  commerce,  h:s 
lord fli ip  ufed  a  variety  of  argu¬ 
ments.  He  concluded  by  faying, 
that  if  Ireland  was  determined  to 
reject  the  plan  offered  to  her,  the 
prefentation  of  the  propofed  addrefs 
was  efiential  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  known  to  her,  and  to  the 
world,  what  were  the  conditions  on 
which  England  was  willing  to  unite 
with  her. 

Lord  Hay  (Earl  of  Kinnoul) 
faid  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the 
meafure. 

The  queftion  was  then  put  upon 
the  addrefs,  and  carried  nem.  dif. 

Lord  Grenville, lordAuckland,  the 
bifhop  of  Landaff,  and  lord  Minto, 
were  then  named  as  a  committee  ro 
draw  up  an  addrefs  conformable  to 
the  motion;  and  when  they  returned 
with  it,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Grenville  then  moved,  that 
a  conference  be  defired  with  the 
commons  on  the  following  day,  at 
half  paft  four  o’clock,  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  their  conference  on  the  18th 
of  March  laft ;  which  being  put 
and  carried,  his  lordfhip  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  he  fhould  then  move,  that 
the  managers  of  the  conference,  on 
the  part  of  their  lord  (flips,  be  in^ 
flruded  to  requefi:  the  commons  to 
agree  that  the  addrefs  be  prefented 
to  his  majefty  as  the  joint  addrefs 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 
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Finances  of  the  Year  1 5799.  Committee  of  Supply,  Navy  EJiimates — Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Objections — Debate  on  the  Subjetl.  Army  EJiimates,  The 
jirf  Budget — Supply*— Ways  and  Means,  Income  Tax — Debate  on  the  Re - 
f elutions  relative  to  it—ReJ'olutions — Debate  on  the  Report.  Bargain  for 
Part  of  the  Loan .  Further  Debates  on  the  Income  Tax  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons — Debates  on  the  fame  Bill  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords — Amendments 
made  in  the  fame  pill  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  after  its  Return  from  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  Note  of  Credit  for  Three  Millions  on  Exchequer  Bills . 
Suhjidy  to  Riff  a.  Further  Note  of  Credit  for  Three  Millions  to  enable  his 


Majefty  to  make  good  Engagements. 
New  Taxes.  Refolutions  relative  to 
Motion  relative  to  the  Finances  of 
India  Budget, 

V  * 

JHPHE  finances  of  the  year  1799 
A  were  introduced  by  a  notice 
given  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
on  the  26th  of  November,  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that 
on  that  day  fortnight  he  fhould 
have  the  honour  of  making  a  flate- 
ment  of  the  whole  ways  and  means 
of  the  year.  The  plan  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  he  meant  to  recommepd, 
was  that  of  railing  within  the  year 
a  coniklerable  part  of  the  fupplies. 
The  principle  of  that  plan  had 
already  received  the  approbation  of 
the  houfe  ;  but  what  he  had  to  pro¬ 
pofe  would,  he  trufted,  be  done  in 
a  mode  lefs  exceptionable  than  that 
of  the  former  year.  The  principle, 
however,  was  the  fame,  and  the 
advantage  of  it  had  been  already 
felt  ;  and  fo  far  was  he.  from  ap¬ 
prehending  it  wcuM  not  be  ap¬ 
proved,  that  he  expe&ed  a  general 
concurrence.  For  the  prefect  he 
fhould  defer  the  detail  of  the  plan, 
and  propofe  that  the  refolutions 
fnould  be  voted,  ahd  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  purfuance  of  them  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  he  fhould  then  propofe  that 
the  blanks  fhould  be  filled  up,  and 
that  the  interval  of  nearly  a  week 
fhould  be  taken  to  perufeit;  and 


Second  Budget— Ways  and  Means— 
the  Service  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Tierney's 
the  Country— Debate  on  that  Subjet %, 

afterwards  he  fnould  propofe  the 
re-commitment,  which  he  hoped 
would  take  place  on  Friday, 
Preparatory  tp  the  introdudion  of 
the  minifter’s  new  plan  of  finance, 
the  houfe  entered  into  a  committee 
of  fupply  on  the  27th  of  Novemr 
ber.  Mr.  Hobart  then  brought  up 
the  report,  in  which  it  had  been 
voted  that  1 20,000  ipen be  employed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  nayy  for  the 
year  1799,  including  20,000  ma¬ 
rines.  Thefeveral  refolutions  were 
read  a  firfl  time;  and,  on  their  fe» 
cond  reading,  granting  120,000  men 
for  the  fervice  of  the  navy, 

Sir  John  Sinclair  rofe,  and  faid, 
that,  after  a  cool  and  careful  deli¬ 
beration  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  pre- 
fen.t  refolution,  he  found  himfelf 
countenanced  and  confirmed,  by  a 
variety  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
cogent  reafons,  in  an  opinion  he 
had  formerly  expreffed,  namely,  that 
the  number  of  feamen  propofed  to 
be  employed  was  by  no  means  called 
for  by  the  neceiTary  fervice  and  exi¬ 
gences  of  the  date.  When  he  con- 
lidered-the  depreffed  and  ruined 
condition  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  the 
fallen  condition  to  which  it  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  fuperipr  feill  and  gal¬ 
lantry 
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fantiy  of  Britifh  feamen,  he  could 
jiot  but  reft  fatisfied,  that  victories 
fo  brilliant  and  decifive  as  thofe 
which  our  navy  had  achieved  mu  ft: 
fender  a  far  lefs  naval  force  than 
that  hitherto  employed  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  every  purpofe  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  defence.  But  when  he 
moreover  confidered,  that  our  ex¬ 
ertions  were  now  to  be  feconded 
and  invigorated  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Ruflia,  of  Turkey,  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  the  Portuguefe, 
he  was  further  ftrengthened  in  the 
opinion  that  a  lefs  naval  force  would 
be  neceffary ;  and  he  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  imprefted  with  the  necef- 
fity  of  turning  the  moft  ferious  at¬ 
tention  of  the  houfe  to  the  deranged 
fituation  of  our  finances;  a  fitua- 
tion  which  pointed  out  oeconomy 
as  the  great  object  that  fliould  now 
engrofs  their  exertions  and  their 
•  thoughts ;  not  that  oeconomy,  as  it 
had  been  charaflerifed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  but  a  vigo¬ 
rous,  an  effential,  and  general  eco¬ 
nomy,  that  fhould  regulate  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  not  only  one  branch 
of  the  adminiftrative  power,  an 
oeconomy  which  fhould  pervade  and 
purify  every  department  of  the 
Rate. 

He  had  carefully  perufed  Steel’s 
Lift,  and  there  he  obferved  that 
we  were  now  in  poffeflion  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  fail  of  fliips 
of  war;  of  thefe,  that  eighty-five 
were  employed  in  aflual  fervice; 
that  twenty-eight  were  fitting  out, 
refitting,  in  the  different  ports;  that 
no  lefs  than  thirty  fail  of  the  line 
were  a<5lualjy  employed  as  guard- 
ihips  :  and  that  thirty  fail  of  the  line 
fliould  be  thus  cooped  up  in  aftate  of 
inertnefs  that  only  accumulated  idle 
expenfe,  was  what  he  could  not 
think  of  without  regret,  and  what 
loudly  called  for  the  moft  ferious. 
confi deration  of  the  well-wifhers  to 
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public  oeconomy.  He  was  charged 
with  holding  opinions  of  a  lingular 
nature ;  but  the  more  he  confidered 
them,  the  lefs  he  could  fee  them 
chargeable  with  Angularity.  What 
he  advanced  was,  that  a  greater  num*? 
ber  than  that  called  for  laft  year,  viz, 
1 1 0,000  feamen,  was  not  neceffary 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  vear. 
He  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  Mr, 
Hnffey,  who  was  not  now  prefent. 
But  the  enemy  did  not  now  poffefs 
feventy  fail  of  effe&ive  fliips  :  there 
was  therefore  nothing  like  the  fame 
number  now  neceffary  on  our  fide; 
and  were  the  houfe  to  vote  a  fupply 
of  naval  force  in  proportion  to  the 
now  exi fling  force  of  the  enemy, 
they  could  not  well  exceed  fifty-five 
fhips.  Should  a  peace  be  fpeediiy 
concluded,  wliat  would  be  the  re- 
fult?  Immediately  we  fliould  have 
to  difcharge  at  once  the  immenfe 
force  of  90,000  feamen,  and  350,000 
foldiers.  Should  a  war  with  France 
continue  for  a  length  of  time  longer, 
would  not  wifdom  and  experience 
fugged:  the  propriety  of  our  then 
carrying  on  the  war  upon  as  reduced 
a  fcale  as  poflible?  This  caution 
was  hinted  and  enforced  by  an  old 
political  maxim,  a  maxim  wife  as 
it  was  old,  that  exhaujlo  denario  et 
imminent e  calamitate  cavendum  erat 
tie  res  public  a  defer etur. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  faid,  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  honourable  baronet,  not- 
withftanding  the  declaration  he  had 
made,  that  his  fentiments  upon  the 
prefent  queftion  were  the  refult  of 
a  cool  and  careful  examination. 

General  Tarieton  allured  the  houfe 
alfo,  and  the  honourable  baronet 
who  oppofed  the  refolution,  that 
neither  he,  nor  thofe  political  friends 
with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
a<ft,  either  now  or  ever  did  enter¬ 
tain  an  ideaVof  oppofihg  any  thing 
that  went  to  ftrengthen  our  naval 
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department,  which  was  the  pride  of 
the  nation  and  its  befl  defence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  always  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  meafures  that  had 
that  tendency,  and  gave  them  all 
the  countenance  in  their  power. 
The  refolution  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to,  with  only  one  diflenting 
voice,  namely,  that  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair. 

Gn  the  28th  of  November  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
the  houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to 
conlider  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
railing  a  fupply  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty. 

The  ho  life  having  accordingly 
refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
he  moved  the  following  refolutions.: 

ic  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that,  towards  railing  the 
fupply  granted  to  his  majefty,  the 
feveral  duties  impofed  upon  fugar 
by  the  27th,  34th,  and  37th  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  and  alfo  the  duties 
of  excife  on  tobacco  and  fnufF,  di¬ 
rected  in  the  laft  feffion  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  continued  until  the  5th 
of  March  1799,  fbould  be  further 
continued  until  the  5th  day  of 
March  1S00. 

44  That  four  {hillings  in  the  pound, 
and  no  more,  be  impofed  on  all 
penlions,  offices,  &c.  and  continued. 

u  That  the  duty  on  malt,  &c.  be 
continued  from  the  23d  of  June 
1799  to  the  24th  of  June  1800.” 

Thefe  refolutions  were  agreed  to; 
and  the  houfe  being  refumed,  the 
report  was  ordered  for  Friday;  on 
which  day  the  fecretary  at  war  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open  the  army  eftimates  : 
his  great  objeCf  in  doing  which,  he 
faid,  was  to  (how  tfie  difference  be¬ 
tween  prefent  and  former  eftimates. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the 
laft  year  would  be  fomething  more 
than  one  million.  The  objects  which 
had  created  this  difference  were  the 


fupplementary  militia,  provifional 
cavalry,  the  volunteer  corps,  and 
barracks.  The  eftimates  for  the  year 
1797  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
6,900,000/.  Thofe  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  were  voted  at  two  different 
times.  The  firft  fum  (5,900,000/.) 
was  conliderably  lefs  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  would  have 
anfwered  for  the  charges  of  laft: 
year,  were  it  not  that  other  objects, 
not  expeCted  at  the  time  the  efti¬ 
mates  were  made,  arofe  out  of  the 
lituation  of  affairs  that  afterwards 
took  place:  the  charges,  therefore, 
attendant  upon  thofe  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  added  to  thofe  already  efti  mat¬ 
ed  for  the  year  1798  (2,316,000/.) 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  fum 
of  8,305,925/.  Belides  thefe  in- 
creafeci  eftablifhments,  which  were 
to  be  kept  up  for  the  enfuing  year, 
there  were  fome  volunteer  corps 
that  had  not  been  called  out  till 
the  prefent  time,  and  others  that 
had  conliderably  jncreafed  lince  the 
laft  eftimate :  on  this  account  the 
eftimate  for  the  enfuing  year  would 
amount  to  fomewhat  more  than  the 
fum  of  nine  millions.  There  was 
one  circumftance  which  had  Avell- 
ed  the  eftimate  of  1798  above  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  that  was 
the  augmentation  of  pay  to  the 
army;  and,  he  apprehended,  that 
was  an  increafe  which  muft  con¬ 
tinue.  Belides,  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  regiments  ferving  in  Ireland, 
and  now  remaining  there.  Should  it 
be  continued,  Ireland  might  here¬ 
after  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
part  towards  bearing  that  burden- 
An  augmentation  had  alfo  taken  ' 
place  in  the  regiments  of  dragoons, 
which  brought  on  an  additional 
expence  of  65,000 /.  Another  of 
39,000/.  took  place  in  confequence 
of  the  increafe  of  the  companies 
of  foot  guards  from  100  to  120 
men,  and  other  troops.  Another 

increafe 
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increafe  of  expence  was  that  of  the 
efiablifh  merit  of  a  number  of  regi¬ 
mental  paymafters :  this  was  a  plan 
adopted  after  much  confederation, 
and  he  believed  it  would  produce 
much  advantage  to  the  public.  The 
expence  attending  this  eftabliffiment 
he  ftated  at  27,000/.  per  annum. 
Another  charge  was  owing  to  a  pro- 
vifion  made  for  a  fupplementary 
militia,  becaufe  that  fubjedt  came 
only  partially  before  parliament  laft 
year.  There  was  another  addition¬ 
al  charge  alfo  of  about  100,000/.  on 
the  account  of  barracks.  Another 
head  of  charges  which  he  had  to 
bring  forward  was  entirely  new, 
and  it  was  propofed  that  it  fhould 
be  permanent :  it  was  an  increafe 
of  about  12,000/.  appropriated  to 
the  enlarging  of  widows’-penlions, 
a  defcription  of  perfons  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  fuch  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  glad  to  protedl  as 
far  as  they  could,  with  due  regard  to 
public  ceconomy.  Great  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  keep  this  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  in  no  in- 
'ftance  was  it  higher  than  30/.  and 
in  fome  it  was  fo  low  as  10/.  a-year. 
An  additional  fum  was  alfo  to  be 
employed  for  the  fervice  of  Jamaica. 
And  here  he  might  have  concluded 
what  he  had  to  fay,  but  fomething 
which  had  palled  before  required 
explanation, — he  meant  the  large 
fees  that  were  taken  in  fome  de¬ 
partments  of  his  office.  A  com¬ 
mittee  had  reported  againft  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  them  5  and  the  whole 
had  been  collected  and  thrown  into 
a  mafs,  whereby  a  fund  was  created, 
and  out  of  it  a  new  divilion  was 
made,  and  the  falaries  of  the 
different  clerks  regulated.  He  at 
that  time  took  the  liberty  of  doubt¬ 
ing  the  wifdom  of  that  meafure  ; 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  fequel  much  faving  to 
the  public.  He  had  nothing  now 
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to  add,  and  therefore  he  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  to  move  the  different  refolu- 
tions,  unlefs  fome  gentleman  fhould 
exprefs  a  delire  for  further  expla« 
nation. 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  that  whatever 
he  might  think  his  duty  directed 
him  to  fay,  he  fhould  not  oppofe 
voting  upon  the  eftimates  now  ;  but 
although  he  faid  this,  yet  lie  could 
not  help  adding,  that  he  was  not 
a  little  mortified  by  the  fpeech  of 
the  fecretarv  at  war.  He  could 
have  conceived,  that  the  advantages 
of  our  vidiories  and  our  triumphs 
would  have  been  immediately  felt 
in  the  diminution  of  our  expences> 
whereas  it  appeared  that  fome  of 
them  were  increaling.  The.  public 
had  a  right  to  fay  that  the  fecretary, 
at  war  had  deluded  them  ;  for,  laft 
year,  the  danger  of  invalion  ope¬ 
rated  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
much  of  the  expence  was  incurred 
to  provide  again  ft  that  calamity. 
Now  the  fkill  and  valour  of  our 
gallant  officers,  and  the  fteadinefs 
of  our  men,  had  removed  all  fear 
with  regard  to  invalion;  and  yet 
minifters  held  out  no  hope  of  any 
retrenchment,  even  in  ufelefs  offi¬ 
ces.  He  fhould  not  vote  that  night 
for  the  refolutions,  but  fhould  wait 
till  he  was  further  informed,,  as  it 
would  probably  happen  the  refolu- 
tions  would  remain  for  t.wa  or 
three  days.  He  was  fure  that  there 
was  not  a  man  who  heard  him,  who 
did  not  think  there  ought  to  be  the 
fevereft  oeconomy  in  every  part  of 
the  ffate.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
reaped  the  advantages  of  thefe  enor¬ 
mous  fees  were  to  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance,  becaufe  the  fees 
of  laft  year  had  not  been  equal  to 
the  expence  calculated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  allowed  upon  a  new 
arrangement.  He  did  not  mean  to 
infinuate  that  the  fecretary  at  war 
was  iaterefted  ia  any  of  the  fees ; 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  he  believed  his  without  delay.  The  refolutioril 
motives  to  be  pure  and  honourable  were  then  put  and  agreed  to. 
in  all  fuch  particulars.  But  it  ap-  On  Monday  December  3d,  the 
peared  that  a  farther  fum  would  be  houfe  having  formed  itfelf  into 
wanted  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  a  committee,  Mr.  Hobart  in  th£ 
office,  &c.  and  this  after  a  full  con-  chair,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
liberation  of  the  matter,  and  a  re-  quer  faid,  before  he  proceeded  to 
port  made  by  a  committe  of  finance,  open  to  the  committee  the  very 
Sir  John  Sinclair  expreifed  a  wifih  important  fubjedt  to  which  their 
to  know  if  the  report  on  the  army  attention  would  in  the  courfe  of 
eflimates  was  to  be  taken  into  eon-  the  evening  be  directed,  it  would  be 
fideration  on  Monday  next.  proper  for  him  -^previoufly  to  lay 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  before  it  a  general  outline  of  the 
quer  faid,  that  as  the  difcuffion  in  fupplies,  which  would  be  neceffary 
the  report  might  run  into  fome  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  yean 
length,  it  was  his  wifli  that  it  be  It  muft  be  obvious  to  the  committee* 
taken  into  confideration  on  Tuef-  that  it  was  impoffible  now  to  pro¬ 
day  ;  efpecially  as  Monday  was  duce  that  ftafement  with  perfedf 
already  fixed  upon  for  confidering  accuracy;  but  from  the  manner  in 
an  important  meafure  of  finance,  which  the  different  eflimates  were 
The  report  of  the  other  eflimates  made,  a  general  outline  might  be 
he  wiflied  might  be  brought  up  on  proved  which  would  approach 
Monday,  as  they  muff  be  voted  pretty  near  the  truth.  This  ftate- 
before  he  could  open  the  ways  and  ment  muft  be  founded  upon  a  corn- 
means  of  the  year,  which  it  was  parifon  with  the  expence  of  the  fame 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  branches  in  former  years. 
ii  independently  of  the  tranfport  fervice,  faid. 

Mr.  Pitt,  which  has  not  yet  been  voted,  but 
which  I  fhall  Hate  at  1,300,000/.  the  fums 
voted  for  the  navy/'including  120,000  fea- 
men  amount  to  10,720,000 /.  making  in  all, 
under  the  naval  department,  ordinary  and 

extraordinary . . 

For  the  army  there  had  been  already  voted,  1 

upon  eftimate . , . .  . .  • . J 

The  extraordinaries  laft  feffion  amounted  to} 
about  3,200,000  /.  befides  a  vote  of  credit  > 
for  one  million;  but  thefe  fums  would  bey 
fully  adequate  to  cover  the  extraordinaries  in  } 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  there  would  be  > 
n.°,arrears  011  *his  head.  As  no  fpecific  pro-  j 
vifion,  however,  was  made  for  the  vote  of  ) 
credit,  that  article  mull  come  to  be  provided  > 

for  in  the  fupply  of  this  year . .  . . y 

For  the  fervice  of  (he -..year  1799,  he  imagined  ! 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  would  not  > 
exceed  the  fum  of . . . . \ 

Theie  had  that  night  been  voted,  under  the  7 
head  of  ordnance,  the  fum  of  •  •  . . . .  5 


£• 

13,642,000 


8,840,000 


1,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,500,000 


Carry  forward/  £.  26,982.000 

^  Mi  feel- 


ttt 
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Brought  forward,  £,  26, 982,000 
Mifcellaneous  money  included,  expended  on  1 

the  plantations . - . . . j  5 

The  fum  voted  in  addition  to  the  annual  mil-  1 

lion  for  the  redu&ion  of  the  national  debt  5  200,000 

Intereft  due  to  the  bank  on  exchequer  bills,  \  , 

and  ton  treafury  bills  . . 5  5  3;ooo 

Difcount  on  payment  of  the  loan  of  laft  year . .  •  210,000 

Intereft  on  exchequer  bills . . . ,300,000 

Deficiencies  of  land  and  malt  . . . .  •  300,000 

^.29,157,000 


'WAYS  AND 'MEANS. 


Towards  the  fupply  there  were  the  famege-" 
neral  refources  as  ufual,  except  the  inftance 
of  the  land-tax  now  made  perpetual.  In 
lieu  of  the  land  tax,  however,  there  are 
ftated  the  particular  duties  which  were  to  be 

referved  for  the  fame  purpofe . - 

The  lottery . 

Confolidated  fund . .  •  •  . . 

Imports,  exports,  fugar  and  coffee 


£• 

2,700,000 


2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,700,000 


Leaving  a  fum  of  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  to  be  provided  for  the  fervice 
of  the  current  year. 

It  remained  then  to  be  confidered 
in  what  manner  this  fum  fliould  be 
railed,  and  in  what  proportions  it 
might  ber  divided  bet  wen  the  two 
principal  modes  which  fuggefted 
themfeives.  Here  two  leading 
principles  occurred  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  judgement.  Either  to 
raife  the  whole  by  a  loan  upon  the 
old  funding  fyftem,  or  to  raife 
a  confitderable  part  of  this  fupply 
within  the  year,  and  to  make  a 
proviiion  for  the  liquidation  of 
what  it  might  be  deemed  expedient 
to  raife  by  loan  upon  the  principle 
adopted  laft  fcllion  of  parliament, 
and  carried  into  practice  with  fo 
much  advantage. 

Laft  feffion  the  plan  of  trebling 
the  affeffed  taxes  not  only  was  taken 
tp  furnifh  a  certain  portion  of  the 


£.6,100,000 

fupplies  of  the  year,  but  part  of  its 
produce  was  affigned  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  fuch  part  of  the  loan  of 
eight  millions  as  was  not  covered 
by  the  finking  fund.  The  volun¬ 
tary  and  cheerful  efforts  which  (fo 
honourably  to  individuals,  and  to 
the  country)  came  in  aid  of  the 
deficit  on  the  affeffed  taxes;  and 
the  fuperior  produce  of  the  exports 
and  imports,  beyond  theeftimate; 
brought  the  'amount  of  the  fums 
raided  to  that  which  they  had  been 
calculated  at.  The  different  articles 
were  eftimated  atfeven  millions  and 
a  half,  and  this  fum  was  fully  co¬ 
vered  by  the  aChial  receipt  under 
the  different  heads.  The  produce 
of  the  affeffed  taxes,  under  all  the 
modifications,  and  all  the  evafiousj 
was  four  millions.  If  he  did  not 
calculate  the  evafion,  the  fraud,  and 
the  meannefs,  which  had  ftruggled 
to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  af¬ 
feffed 
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fefled  taxes  (and  he  mentioned  with 
fhame,  that  in  a  moment  like  the 
prefect,  in  a  conte  ft  fo  awfully  in- 
terefting  to  every  individual  and  to 
the  nation,  there  had  been  men  bafe 
enough  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
general  modifications  which  were 
intended  to  relieve  thofe  who  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  contri¬ 
bute  beyond  their  means,  to  avoid 
that  fair  affeffment  which  corre- 
fponded  with  their  circumftances), 
inhead  of  1,500,000/.  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  already  exceeded 
two  millions ;  and  the  fum  of  feven 
millions  and  a  half,  for  which  credit 
•was  taken,  had  been  effective  to  the 
public  fervice. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  proceeded  to  his 
new  plan  of  finance,  which  was  a 
tax  on  income.  For  this  purpofe, 
it  was  his  intention  to  propofe,  that 
the  prefumption  founded  upon  the 
afieiied  taxes  fhonld  be  laid  afide, 
and  that  a  general  tax  ihould  be  im- 
pofed  upon  all  the  leading  branches 
of  income.  No  fcale  of  income, 
indeed,  which  could  be  devifed, 
would  be  perfectly  free  from  the 
objection  of  inequality,  or  entirely 
cut  off  the  poffibility  of  evafion. 
All  that  could  be  attempted  was  to 
approach  as  near  as  circumftances 
would  permit  to  a  fair  and  equal 
contribution.  The  details  of  a  mea- 
fure  which  attempted  an  end  fo 
great  and  important  muff  necef- 
farily  require  ftrious  and  mature 
deliberation.  The  outlines  of  this 
plan,  continued  Mr.  Pitt,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  develope  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  clearly  and  diftin&ly  as  X 
am  able. 

The  commiffioners,  who  ihould 
be  invefted  with  a  power  of  fixing 
the  rate  of  every  one’s  income, 
ihould  be  perfons  of  a  refpedtable 
Situation  in  life,  removed  from  any 
lufpicion  of  partiality ;  men  of  inte¬ 
grity  aiid  independence.  He  ihould 


think  that  no  man  ihould  be  ach 
mitted  to  a6f  as  commiffiorier,  for 
the  purpbfes  to  be  afterwards  fpe- 
cified,  who  did  not  poifefs  300/. 
per  annum.  To  thefe,  other  per¬ 
fons,  of  fimilar  qualifications,  ihould 
be  qdded,  and  the  lift  fo  formed  to 
be  referred  to  the  grand  jury,  or 
thofe  who  had  ierved  on  the  two 
Jaft  grand  juries,  to  form  the  com* 
miffioners.  In  cafe  the  party  was 
diffatisfied  with  the  dccifion  of  thefe 
commiffioners,  another  body  of  com- 
miffioners  ihould  be  formed,  to 
whom  an  appeal  might  be  carried. 
In  commercial  towns,  fome  fpecial 
provifions  would  be  neceffary, adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  nature  of  circumftances. 

The  next  point  for  confideration,  . 
then,  was  the  mode  of  contribution 
which  fhall  be  adopted.  Gn  this 
head  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
poie,  that  no  income  under  60/. 
a  year  ihall  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute,  and  that  the  fcale  of  modi¬ 
fication,  up  to  200/.  a  year,  as  in 
the  afi'elied  taxes,  ihould  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  reftridlion.  The  quota 
which  would  then  be  called  for 
ought  to  amount  to  a  full' tenth  of 
the  contributor’s  income.  The 
mode  propcfed  of  obtaining  this 
contribution  differed  >from  that 
purfued  in  the  affeffed  taxes,  as,  in- 
ftead  of  trebling  their  amount,  the 
ftatement  offincome  was  to  proceed 
lrom  the  party  himfelf.  In  doing 
this,  it  was  not  pro po fed  that  in¬ 
come  ihould  be  diftincftly  laid  open, 
but  it  ihould  only  be  declared. that 
the  affeffhnent  was  beyond  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  tenth  of  the  income  of 
the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  impof- 
ed.  In  this  way,  he  hoped  that  the 
difclofure,  at  which  many  might 
revolt,  would  be  avoided,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  every  mart, 
would  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
contributing  his  fair  and  equal  pro¬ 
portion.  Knowing  the  difficulty 

o? 


of  gueffing  what  a  man’s  real  abi¬ 
lity  was,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
charge  of  fixing  what  was  to  be  the 
rate  ought  to  be  ieft  to  the  commif- 
Jjoners.  It  would,  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  be  moll  acceptable  to  the 
general  feeling,  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  a  particular  officer,  as  furveyor, 
to  lay  before  the  commiffioners 
fuch  grounds  of  doubt  as  might 
occur  to  him  on  the  fairnefs  of  the 
rate  at  which  a  party  might  have 
affeffed  himfelf.  Thefe  doubts,  and 
the  reafons  on  which  they  were 
founded,  were  then  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  by  the  furveyor  to  the  com- 
miffifners,  in  order  that  they  might 
call  ior  further  explanation  from 
the  perfon  concerned.  When 
doubts  were  entertained  that  a  falfe 
fiatement  had  been  given,  it  fliould 
be  competent  for  the  commiffioners 
to  call  fora  fpecification  of  income. 
It  would  be  neceffary  to  fimplify, 
and  flate  with  precifion,  the  differ¬ 
ent  proportion  of  income  arifing 
from  land,  from  trade,  annuity,  or 
profeffion,  which  fliould  entitle 
them  to  deduction.  The  commiffion¬ 
ers  were  then  to  fay  whether  they 
were  fatisfied  with  the  fiatement 
which  was  given.  The  officer  or 
furveyor  was  to  be  allowed  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  report  whether  there  ap¬ 
peared  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
affeffment  was  adequate.  When 
the  day  of  examination  arrived,  the 
commiffioners  fliould  hear  what 
the  furveyor  and  the  party  had  to 
allege  in  fupport  of  the  objection 
and  the  affeffment,  and  examine 
other  individuals.  The  fchedule, 
which  fliould  be  drawn  up  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  accurately  to  define' 
every  cafe  of  exemption  or  de¬ 
duction,  fliould  be  prcfented  by  the 
party,  with  the  claim  clearly  fpe- 
cified.  To  the  truth  of  the  fche¬ 
dule  he  fliould  make  oath.  The 
party,  however,  fliould  not  be  com- 
im¬ 


pelled  to  an  Twer  ;  his  books  fliould 
not  be  called  for,  nor  his  confi¬ 
dential  clerks  or  agents  examined  : 
if,  however,  he  declined  to  fubmit 
to  the  inveftigation  of  his  books, 
and  the  examination  of  his  clerks, 
and  other  means  of  afcertaining 
the  truth,  it  fliould  be  competent 
for  the  commiffioners  to  fix  the  af- 
feffinent;  and  their  decifion  fliould 
be  final,  unlefs  he  appealed  to  the 
higher  commiffioners.  No  difclo- 
fure  was  to  be  compulfory  ;  but,  if 
the  party  was  unwilling  to  difclofe, 
he  muft  acquiefce  in  the  decifion  of 
the  commiffioners,  who  fliould  not 
be  aulhorifed  to  relieve  without  a 
full  difclofure.  Whatever  fads 
might  be  difclofed  to  the  commif¬ 
fioners,  in  the  courfe  of  their  invef- 
tigations,  they  fhould  be  fworn  not 
to  reveal.  After  a  fiatement  had  been 
given  by  the  party  on  oath,  it  ought 
never  to  be  brought  forward,  unlefs 
in  cafes  where  perjury  was  flagrant, 
s*in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
profecution  for  that  offence.  There 
was  but  little  danger  that  fuch  men 
as  would  be  commiffioners  would  ad 
from  idle,  wanton  curiofity,  or 
from  any  malicious  motives  ;  nor 
could  there  be  any  well -founded 
jealoufy,  that,  by  difclofure,  under 
an  oath  of  fecrefy,  any  fuperiority 
would  be  given  to  a  rival  or  to  an 
enemv. 

Should  the  houie  approve  of  the 
outline  of  the  plan,  it  might,  like- 
wife,  be  durable  to  know  what 
was  propofed  in  the  way  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  ratio  in  fome  cafes,  while 
it  was  modified  in  others.  Some 
allowances  probably  ought  to  be 
made,  while  cafes  might  occur  in 
which  an  increafed  proportion 
might  fairly  be  required.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  lafl  feflion,  in  this 
refpeci,  might,  perhaps,  be  proper 
to  follow  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Per¬ 
haps  thofe  who  had  families  might, 


in  certain  cafes,  be  fair  obje&s  of 
allowance  and  deduction,  while 
thofe  who  had  no  families  might, 
with  equal  juftice,  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  in  an  increafed  pro¬ 
portion. 

In  forming  a  rough  eftimate,  he 
Should  begin  with  the  firft  fource  of 
income,  the  rent  of  land;  a  fubjed 
which,  fince  firft  political  ceconomy 
became  the  fubjed  of  difcuftion 
and  of  inquiry,  had  given  rife  to 
various  fpeculations  and  oppofite 
theories.  One  of  our  oldeft  writers 
on  the  fubjed,  Sir  W.  Petty,  ftates, 
in  1664,  the  landed  rental  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  eight  millions.  In  the  re¬ 
ports  upon  this  fubjed,  publifhed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
particularly  in  one  drawn  up  by  a 
perfon  of  the  name  of  Middleton, 


the  number  of  acres  of  cultfvsfedl 
land  is  ftated  to  be  40,000,000* 
To  aflign  an  average  value  of  this- 
land  muff,  doubtlefs,  be  done  upon 
vague  grounds:  it  had  been  ftated, 
however,  at  the  average  rate  of  159. 
per  acre.  He  fuppofed  the  average 
rentHro  be  12 s.  6 d.  per  acre,  which 
would  give  us  25,000,000 /.  a-year, 
only  ftve  millions  more  than  the  ge¬ 
neral  ’eftimate  of  land  in  the  year 
1778.  In  this,  as  Well  as  every 
other  denomination,  he  fhould 
propofe  that  every  thing  under  60/* 
a-year  fhould  be  exempted,  and 
that  modifications  up  to  2qqI, 
fhould  be  admitted. 

For  the  fake  of  greater  clearnefs, 
he  meant  to  recapitulate  what  he* 
had  previoufly  detailed. 


t 


The  land  -rental,  after  dedu&iiig  one-fifth,  he 

eftimated  at . . . 

The  tenant’s  rental  of  land,  deducing  two- 

thirds  of  the  rack-rent,  he  took  at . 

The  amount  of  tythes,  dedu&ing  one-fifth  . . . 
The  produce  of  mines,  canal  navigation,  &c. 

deducing  one-fifth . , . . . 

The  rental  of  houfes,  deducting  one-fifth . 

The  profits  of  profeftions . . 

Thg  rental  of  Scotland,  taking  it  at  one-eighth 

of  that  of  England  . . . 

The  income  of  perfons  refident  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  drawn  from  pofteflions  bevond  the’ 
feas  •  •  •  . . . . .  .  . . . 

The  amount  of  annuities  from  the  public  funds, 
after  deducting  one-fifth  for  exemptions  and 

modifications  * . . . . 

The  profits  on  the  capital  employed  in  our 

foreign  commerce  . . 
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Upon  this  fum  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  was  likely  to  produce 
10,000,000/.  a  year,  and  this  was 


In  all. ....  iO2,ooo,oQ0' 

the  fum  likely  to  refult  from  tfir 
meafure.  Gentlemen  would  re* 
colled  that  the  aftefted  taxes  were 

aflign  ed* 
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tlfiigned  to  the  payment  of  that 
part  of  the  fum  raifed  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  lad  year,  which  was  not 
made  a  permanent  debt,  and  of 
courfe  this  new  tax  upon  income 
would  be  fubfiituted  in  the  room  of 
thofe  a  fie  fled  taxes,  and  would  be 
made  applicable  to  the  fame  pnr- 
pofe;  and  one  great  advantage  of 
this  plan  would  be,  that  the  objeCt 
for  which  the  aflefied  taxes  were  de- 
figned  would  befooner  accomplifh- 
ed,  and  the  public  thereby  more 
fpeedily  relieved.  The  aflefied 
taxes  were  mortgaged  for  two  vears. 
and,  in  the  plan  of  the  aflefimelit, 
perfons  with  an  income  of  above 
aoo/.  a  year  were  charged  at  the 
rate  of  one  tenth  of  their  income. 

He  fhould  propofe  the  tax  to 
take  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
he  fhould  propofe  of  courfe  that  the 
aflefied  taxes  fhould  be  repealed  at 
the  fame  time.  In  this  way  the 
fum  to  be  drawn  from  this  refource 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year  was 
10,700,000/.  but  from  this  film 
there  would  be  to  be  paid  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  8,000,000/.  charged 
upon  the  aflefied  taxes,  together 
with  the  fum  charged  on  the.con- 
foiidated  fund  for  the  deficiency  of 
thefe  taxes  the  lafl  year,  as  well  as 
for  the  intereft  thereon  for  the  pre- 
fent  year.  From  this  fum,  there- 
fore ,  of  10,700,000 /.  there  was  to 
be  dedudted  1,500,000/.  leaving  a 
fum  of  9,200,000/.  applicable  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  pre- 
fent  year.  Adding  this  fum  to 
the  land  and  malt,  the .  lottery, 
and  the  other  fources  which  he 
Hated  on  the  outlet,  there  would 
s  remain  the  fum  of  14,000,000/.  to 
be  raifed  by  the  way  of  loan  ;  but 
of  this  fum  he  could  fairly  truft  to 
the  growing  produce  of  the  confo- 
lidated  fund  for  the  eftimation  of 
4,500,000/.  fo  that  but  9,500,000/. 
would  be  added  to  the  permanent 
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debt  of  the  country.  He  trufted 
that  it  would  not  be  neceflary  for 
him  to  go  into  any  detail  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  convince  the  committee  of 
the  advantages  of  the  beneficial 
mode  adopted  laft  feflion  of  railing 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fupplies 
within  the  year.  If  we  had  proved 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  year  of 
the  war,  unfubdued  by  all  the  ex¬ 
ertions  and  facrifices  we  had  made, 
our  commerce  was  flouriftiing  be¬ 
yond  the  example  of  any  year  even 
of  peace  ;  if  our  revenues  were  tin- 
diminifned;  if  new  means  of  vigour 
were  daily  prefenting  themfelves  to 
our  grafp;  if  our  efforts  had  been 
crowned  with  the  mod:  perfect  fuc- 
cefs;  if  the  public  fentiment  fhould 
be  firm  and  united  in  the  judice 
and  neceffity  the  caufe  in  which 
we  were  embarked;  if  every  mo¬ 
tive  to  exertion  continued  the 
fame,  and  every  effort  we  had 
made  in  the  caufe  was  a  fource  only 
of  exultation  and  pride  to  the 
heart ;  if,  by  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
efforts,  we  had  now  the  expectation 
of  accomplifhing  the  great  objeCk 
of  all  our  facrifices  and  alt  our  la¬ 
bours;  if defpondency  was  diffipated 
at  home,  and  confidence  created 
abroad,  fhould  we  not  perfevere  in 

a  courfe  fo  fairlv  calculated  to 

✓ 

bring  us  to  a  happy  iffoe  ?  Let  us 
do  juftice  to  ourfelves. 

Mr.  Tierney  agreed  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  that 
the  decifion  of  the  hoiife  that  night 
was  not  only  interefling  to  England, 
but  alfo  to  all  Europe;  it  was  be- 
caufe  he  agreed  with  him  upon  that, 
he  was  fo  defirous- of  delivering  a 
few  fentiments.  On  the  fupply, 
there  was  one  thing  which  occurred 
to  him  at  the  firft  glance  of  the 
bufinefs  ;  which  was,  that  fuppofing 
we  had  only  one  budget  in  the  year, 
and  that  we  had  heard  already  of 
the  whole  of  the  fupply,  it  would 

H  %  K  then. 
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then,  as  they  Rood,  exceed  by- 
more  than  two  millions  the  fu  n 
voted  for  the  laft  year.  He  knew 
that  on  this  occafion  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  fay, 
that  this  vear  he  had  had  better 
means  of  forming  his  calculations 
on  the  articles  of  expenditure,  as 
well  as  various  other  events.  With 
regard  to  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  faid  with  refpeft  to 
the  linking  fund,  he  had  nothing 
to  fay  again  ft  it ;  neither  had  he  any 
thing  to  allege  againft  the  tax  im- 
pofed  in  the  laft  felfion  of  parlia¬ 
ment  upon  imports  and  exports, 
which  was  commonly  called  the 
convoy  tax.  The  minifter  alfured 
the  houfe  they  would  produce 
1,700,000 /.  a:*  1  he  alleged  that  he 
ha-1  fome  regulations  that  would  be 
of  public  utility  in  that  particular ; 
againft  none  of  thefe  points  had  he 
(Mr.  Tierney)  any  thing  to  urge. 

Leaving  therefore  all  thefe  points, 
he  came  to  the  great  one  then  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe,  the  tax  upon  in¬ 
come.  The  houfe  agreed  laft  year 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
minifter  in  his  plan  relative  to  the 
afiefted  taxes;  but  the  houfe  had 
not  then  the  idea  of  going  the 
length  which  he  now  propofed  ; 
thev  thought  the  whole  meafure  had 
better  have  been  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether,  than  that  it  ftiould  caufe 
the  difclofure  of  the  condition  of 
every  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  minifter  fays,  “  you  need  not 
make  any  difclofure  of  your  con-' 
dition  in  life.”  Mr.  Tierney  re¬ 
marked,  if  the  difclofure  was  not 
fatIsfa<ftory,  the  commiflioner  had 
power  to  increafe  the  duty  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  difcretion  ;  and  all  thefe 
proceedings  were  to  depend  upon 
the  evidence  of  an  infamous  in¬ 
former.  To  fuch  a  proportion  he 
could  not  affent.  But  this  was  not 
all  j  for,  if  this  houfe  agreed  to  that 


propofition  now,  was  it  too  much  to 
fay  upon  experience,  if  this  tax 
ftiould  not  come  up  to  the  fyftem, 
a  general  difclofure  of  all  property 
muft  take  place,  and  that  too  in  the 
courfe  of  the  very  next  year  ?,  He 
took  the  liberty  laft  year  of  op- 
pod  ng  the  meafure  now’  before  the 
committee  under  another  name, 
and  with  a  lefs  difagreeable  afpe& 
than  it  bore  at  prefent. 

That  meafure  was,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  lefs  difagreeable  than  this: 
by  that,  a  man  was  in  fome  mea- 
fijre  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
luxury;  but  here  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  allowed  in  any  fhape. 
He  oppofed  that  meafure,  becaufe 
he  thought,  and  did  ftill  think,  it 
very  oppreffive.  This  was  called- 
a  tax  on  income:  the  anfw’er  was, 
that  it  was  not  a  tax  on  income, 
but  that  it  was  the  beft  mode  of 
coming  at  property  to  fupport  the 
ftate.  This  feems  to  be  a  bolder 
meafure,  for  it  puts  a  tenth  of  the 
property  of  England  in  requidtion ; 
a  meafure  which  the  French  had 
followed  in  the  career  of  their  re¬ 
volutionary  rapine,  and  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had, 
w’ith  his  eloquence,  juftly  branded 
with  the  hardeft  epithets — only  it  is 
a  little  unfortunate  that  he  ftiould 
imitate  what  he  took  fo  much  pains 
to  render  deteftable. 

Did  the  minifter  mean  to  fay, 
that  a  perfon  poflefting  an  income 
for  life  only  of  a  certain  fum,  and 
another  perfon  of  the  fame  income 
which  he  derived  from  the  intereft 
of  his  own  capital,  were  equally 
rich,  and  could  bear  the  fame  taxes  t 
a  widow,  for  inftance,  who  lived 
only  upon  a  penfion,  and  a  perfon 
v  Itofe  capital  brought  him  in  the 
fame  money  by  u’ay  of  intereft  ? 
Certainly  not,  the  thing  was  too 
palpaple  to  be  argued  ;  and  yet,  by 
this  plan  of  making  income  the 

flandard 
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fltndsrd  of  wealth,  thefe  two  per¬ 
sons  would  be  made  to  pay  alike. 
He  urged  that  he  mu  ft  have  it  in 
his  power  to  fay  to  his  conftituents 
that,  before  this  meafure  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  every  other  refource  had  been 
applied  to  and  exhaufted.  Yet  he 
could  not  fay  that ;  for  there  were 
many  valuable  things  under  the 
church  eftabli  fitment,  (not  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  beneficial  to  religion, 
but  to  Ivvell  out  the  pomp  and  pride, 
>nd  imaginary  greatnefs,  of  fome 
inflated  individuals)  which  ought  tp 
be  brought  in  aid  of  the  public 
burthens.  The  individuals  pofieff- 
jng  thefe  things  ought  to  be  made 
to  contribute  their  full  fha.re,.  Th.e 
corporations  alfo  were  liable  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  he  fbould  conceive. 
JHere  a  cry  of  Hear  !  hear  !]  Mr. 
Tierney  proceeded.  He  did  not 
perfedtly  underftand  what  gentle¬ 
men  meant  by  this  fort  of  vocifera¬ 
tion.  For  bis  part,  he  would  no,t 
.take  the  property  of  any  body  of 
men  as  a  faqrifice  to  the  bate,  al¬ 
together;  but  when  he  was  told  that 
violent  hands  muft  be  laid  pn  the 
property  of  the  public,  then  he 
would  tell  them  it  ought  to  take 
another  direction,  and  he  was 
pointing  out  to  them  that  direffion. 
This  tax  was  faid  to  fall  nearly 
equal  on  all  forts  of  property.  That 
was  not  true ;  he  would  tell  them  a 
property  on  which  it  did  not  fall;,* 
on  the  property  of  a  certain  de¬ 
scription  of  ftock- holders,  or  what 
he  called  the  leading  London  gen¬ 
tlemen,  a  defcription  of  perfons 
extremely  well  known,  \yhofe  pa- 
triotifm  was  much  eljieemed  by  the 
chancellor  of  theexchequer.  Thefe 
gentlemen  could  pay  off  any  tax, 
without  burtheMngthemfeJves ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  greater  the  taxes  were  the 
richer  they  became,  and  they  never 
fucceeded  better  than  when  the  mi- 
nifter  fucceeded  in  taxes.  The 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
faid  that  this  plan  would  not  caufe 
the  funds  to  fall,  but  would  occa- 
fion  them  to  rife  ;  fo,  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  poffefied  20,000/.  in  the  funds, 
his  fortune  might  improve  by  this 
duty.  If  you  raife  the  ftock  (as  a 
worthy  alderman  by  his  fmiie 
feemed  to  think  you  would)  for 
inftance,  two  per  cent,  he  would 
make  a  large  fum  of  money  by  his 
.capital ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  taxing 
thefe  gentlemen,  (who  by  the  way 
were  the  moftable  to  bear  it)  you 
would  increafe  their  fortunes,  while 
you  ruined  others  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption.  The  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  worth  any  thing, 
fliould  compel  the  monied  men  to 
take  .at  leaft  their  fliare  of  the 
public  burthens.  He  knew  that 
thefe  obfer-ations  did  not  apply  to 
the  mafs  of  ftockholders,  but  he 
perfifted  in  faying  they  did  apply 
to  thofe  whom  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  always  chofe  to 
favour;  he  meant  thofe  who  were 
Called  the  monied  men  of  the  city. 
But  there  was  another  point  to  be 
Coniidered,  for  the  great  mafs  of  the 
property  .of  the  country  might 
Change  owners  in  ,the  courfe  of  fix, 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  years,  which 
would  make  a  great  difference  in 
t he  ftate  of  the  country  itfelf;  for, 
if  the  rich  men  in  the  city  bought 
the  fmall  eftates  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  although  the  eftate 
would  be  the  fame,  and  the  re¬ 
venues  the  fame,  yet  the  condition 
of  whole  di Uriels  of  inhabitants 
would  be  materially  altered. ^  This 
was  a  point  which,  although  it 
might  be  beyond  thecomprehenfion 
of  fome  monied  men,  was  yet  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 
He  could  hardly  have  fuppofed, 
that  what  was  laid  ngainft  adding 
perpetual  taxes,  and  iucreafing  the 
capital  of  debt,  inftead  of  raifing 

H  3  large 


large  fupplies  within  the  year  to  throwing  afide  all  political  dlF- 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  ferences,  and  fupporting  him.  Op 
debt,  came  from  the  fame  man,  that  ground  he  gave  him  his  fupport 
who  had  increafed  continually,  for  upon  the  vote  of  the  navy  eftimates, 
the  laft  five  years,  the  permanent  It  was  without  lofing  fight  of  that 
taxes;  who  had,  in  that  time  alfo,  ground  that  he  hefitated  about  the 
added  150  millions  to  the  capital  of  eftimates  of  the  army,  and  he  then 
the  national  debt.  lie  Should  alfo  Stated  his  reafons.  Perhaps  when 
have  thought,  when  he  heard  him  the  claufes  of  the  bill,  by  which 
vaunting  upon  the  integrity  and  the  refolutions  would  of  courfe  be 


proud  fpirit  of  his  country,  and 
the  defperation  and  perfidioufnefs 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  was  fpeaking 
of  a  minifter  who  never  degraded 
himfelf  fo  far  as  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  republic.  Fie  faid  he 
was  very  far  from  calling  his  Sin¬ 
cerity  in  queftion ;  but  he  muft  call 
in  queftion  his  recolle£lions  when 
he  heard  and  faw  that  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  theexchequer  of  1798  cen- 
fured  fo  unmercifully  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  of  1796. 

The  minifter  had  been  pieafed  to 
narrate,  in  very  lofty  language, 
what  Europe  woujd  think  of  our 
proceedings :  he  was  a  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  people  of  England,  not 
a-  member  of  the  congrefs  of  Rad- 
lladt.  Upon  his  conlcience  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  by  peace,  and 
peace  only,  the  Britifli  empire 
could  be  fecured.  But  when  the 
people  were  told  openly,  as  they 
were  now,  that  this  is  not  a  war  for 
ourown  honour,  ourown  privileges, 
our  own  intereft,  or  our  own  fafety, 
but  that  we  embarked  in  it  for  the 
fuppofed  honour,  the  fuppofed  pri¬ 
vileges,  the  fuppofed  intereft,  the 
fuppofed  fafety  of  Europe,  he  Should 
be  very  unworthy  the  fttuation  he 
was  in,  he  Should  betray  his  truft, 
if  he  did  not  lift  up  his  voice 
againft  a  meafure  when  fuch  were 
avowed  to  be  its  objects.  When¬ 
ever  any  meafure  whatever  was  pro- 
pofed  that  tended  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  Britifli  empire,  the 
minister  would  always  find  him 


followed  up,  came  to  be  laid  before 
the  houfe,  and  the  blanks  came  to 
be  filled  up,  he  Should  enter  more 
at  large  into  the  fubjedt;  but  he 
could  not  leave  the  houfe  fubjedl  to 
the  fufpicion  that  he  was  over¬ 
powered  in  his  judgment  by  the 
mere  eloquence  of  the  minifter. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Tierney,  faid,  that 
as  far  as  his  calculations  and  fore- 
fight  could  enable  him  to  judge,  he 
did  not  expert  that  he  Should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  call  on  parliament  for  a 
greater  fupply  than  had  now  been 
laid  before  them  in  the  enumeration, 
of  the  ways  and  means.  He  wiftied 
it  however  to  be  understood,  that  by 
this  aftertioii  he  did  npt  preclude 
himfelf  from  calling  for  a  further 
fum,  Should  unforefeen  circum¬ 
stances  or  emergencies  make  it  ne- 
ceSTary  ;  neither  was  it  to  preclude 
him  from  calling  for  a  vote  of 
credit. 

The  refolutions  were  then  read 
and  agreed  to,  and  the,  report  or* 
dered  to  be  received  the  next  day. 

December  the  4th,  on  the  motion 
for  bringing  jap  the  report  of  the 
com  mm  it  tee  of  ways  and  means  of 
the  preceding  day,  Sir  John  Sinclair 
recommended  a  call  of  the  houfe; 
and  the  motion  was  further  oppofed 
by  Mr.  Hobhoufe.  He  faid  his 
mind  was  deeply  ftruck,  in  the  firft 
inShnce,  by  refle£ti ng  how  fre? 
quentlv  the  principal  fchemes  of 
the  right  honourablegentleman  were 
known  to  prove  abortive.  In  the 
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fiiop  tax,  and  in  the  watch  tax,  ,  he 
had  obftinately  perfifted.  Both, 
however,  he  was  afterwards  com¬ 
pelled  to  reiinquifli ;  and  although 
the  watch  tax  had  been  repealed,  it 
-had  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
trade.  To  the  fcheme  of  the  af- 
fefled  taxes  laft  year,  the  right  hbn. 
gentleman  was  as  fondly  and  firmly 
wedded.  But  he  now  finds,  and 
confefies,  that  the  refources  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  them  had  failed,  and 
that  they  by  no  means  had  come  up 
to  his  full  expectations.  Whether 
it  were  advantageous  for  the  country 
that  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  the 
fervice  of  the  year  {hould  be  railed 
within  the  year,  and  whether  the 
funding  fyftem  fhould  be  in  'part 
©r  wholly  abandoned,  he  was  not 
now  to  determine.  His  objections 
to  the  funding  fyftem  were  very 
great,  it  involved  great  inconve¬ 
niences,  and  in  his  mind  it  would 
have  been  for  the  intereft  of  the 
country  that  it  hid  never  been 
adopted.  It  had  been,  it  not  the 
pare  nt,  at  leaft  the  foflere  r  of  m a  n  v 
wnnfeceflary  wars,  which  wars  might 
have  been  prevented,  if  the  fnp- 
plies  neceflary  for  carrying  them  on 
had  been  called  for  and  railed 
within  the  year;  for,  if  the  people 
were  made  to  feel,  on  the  breaking  > 
out  of  a  war,  the  full  preflure  or 
the  burthens  which  it  was  likely  to 
create,  they  would  not  be  fo  eafily 
deluded  as  they  were  nowf 

Great  alfo  were  the  evils  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  endeavour  to  raife 
the  fupplies  within  the  year,  and 
firong,  confequently,  were  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  fuch  a  fyftem.  It  was  a 
fvftem  that  went  di redly  to  opprefs 
and  annihilate  the  middling  ranks 
of  fociety ;  it  would  compel  them 
to  reiinquifli  the  fituation  which 
they  were  wont  to  fill  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and.  to  forego  the  model  ate 
comforts  to  which  they  had  been 
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ufed.  In  a  word,  they  mu  ft  ceafe 
to  form  a  diftinCt  clafs  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  where  two'  orders  only 
could  henceforward  be  difcovered  ; 
that  of  the  eminently  wealthy,  and 
of  the  miferably  indigent.  On  the 
comparative  evils  of  the  two  fyf- 
tems,  he  could  not  well  balance  his 
mind;  but,  on  the  ground  which 
he  had  urged  in  rejecting  them,  he 
thought  himfe If  juftified  in  oppof- 
irig  the  bringing  up  of  the  report. 

He  fhould  never  confent  either  to 
fee  income  made  the  foie  criterion, 
of  taxation,  or  the  expenditure  of 
property  exclufively  taxed,  which 
only  tended  to  fcreen  the  avaricious., 
or  to  favour  the  indolent.  To  tax 
income  indifcriminately  would  be 
a  flagrant  injuftice;  for  one  man. 
may  poftefs  a  fixed  eftate  of  one 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
another  a  firailar  income,  but  from 
variable  means.  The  mo  ft  unques¬ 
tionable  mode  of  taxation  would 
be  that  which  would  affeCt  the  full 
and  joint  refnlt  of  all  three,  of  pro¬ 
perty,  of  -income,  and  expendi¬ 
ture'.  The  opinion  he  entertained 
upon  this  fubjeCt  was  ably  expreffed 
by  an  eminent  writer  on  political 
ceconorny  (Sir  James  Stuart).  As 
the  paflage  that  contained  it  .was 
very  fhort,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  read  it.  “  As  to  the  pure  profits 
on  trade,  although  they  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inGome,  yet  I  confioer 
them  merely  as  ftock,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 
Thev  may  be  faid  to  refemble  the 
annual  (hoots  of  a  tree,  wnich  in-, 
creafe  the  mafs,  but  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fruits  and  feed.” 
Thus  the  tax  now  propofed  would 
not  only  weaken  the  tree,  blit,  if  ad¬ 
opted  and  perfifted  in,  would  finally 
impel  us  to  cut  down  the  tree,  that 
we  might  more  eafily  get  at  the 
fruit.  Vnis  he  felt  to  be  an  infupe- 
rabie  objefiion  to  the  principle  of 
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the  tax ;  nor  did  he  ground  his  ob¬ 
jection  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith.  While 
money  remained  in  the  funds,  the 
dividend  mud  be  paid  without  any 
diminution  ;  but  when  it  was  in 
the  pocket  of  the  dockholder,  then 
if  became  liable  to  taxation — but 
not  before,  without  a  violation  of 
the  public  faith.  But  the  mod  fla¬ 
grant  injudice  of  all,  that  marked 
the  face  of  this  propofition,  was, 
that  the  man  who  poflefled  200/, 
per  annum  fliould  be  equally  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  his  ten  per  cent,  as 
the  man  who  rioted  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  40,000/.  yearly  income  ! 

Thefe  were  but  a  few  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  thatipretfed  upon  his  mind 
againd  the  meafure  in  quedion  ; 
but  for  the  prefent  he  would  red 
here,  only  requeding,  before  he 
concluded,  to  be  allowed  to  fay  a 
word  on  the  ufes  for  which  this 
bold  attempt  had  been  embarked  in. 
Was  it  not  the  continuance  of  this 
jud  and  neceflary  war?  On  the 
propriety  of  thefe  epithets  his  opi¬ 
nion  was  long  flnce  expreded  to  the 
houfe,  and  he  would  again  repeat 
it,  and .  fay,  that  the  origin  of  the 
war  was  on  our  part  an  aft  of  aggref- 
fion ;  that  many  opportunities  had 
fince  occurred  for  bringing  it  to  a 
concluflon,  but  that  they  were  ei¬ 
ther  lod  or  converted  to  no  wife 
ufe.  We  were,  therefore,  dill 
blindly  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
to  perfevere  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  that  on  a  more  extenfive  and 
expenflve  fcale  than  before.  We 
we*e  not  only  to  fubfidife  foreign 
powers,  but  we  were  alfo  to  fend 
over  bodies  of  our  troops  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  their  military  expeditions. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  expreded  them- 
fel  ves  alfo  againd  the  bill ;  which 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  refolutions  were  then  read. 
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agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered  to  fee 
brought  in  in  purfuance  of  them. 

As  the  refolutions  form  the  mod 
material  parts  of  the  Income  Tax, 
it  appears  proper  to  infert  them 
here. 

RESOLVED, 

That  fo  much  of  an  ad,  made 
in  the  lad  feflion  of  parliament,  inti¬ 
tuled,  “  An  ad  for  granting  to  his 
Majedy  an  aid  and  contribution  for 
the  profecution  of  the  war,?>  as 
charges  any  perfon  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  rates  or  duties  to 
which,  prior  to  the  5th  day  of 
April  1798,  fuch  perfon  was  adelT- 
ed  according  to  any  adedment  made  ' 
in  purfuance  of  any  ad  of  parli¬ 
ament  in  force  at  the  time  of  pading 
the  faid  ad  of  the  lad  feflion,  be 
repealed. 

That,  towards  railing  the  fupply 
granted  to  his  Majedy,  there  be 
charged  annually,  during  a  term  to 
be  limited,  the  feveral  rates  and 
duties  following  upon  all  income 
ariflngfrom  property  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majef- 
ty’s  fubjeds,  although  not  red- 
dent  in  Great  Britain,  and  upon  all 
income  of  every  perfon  reliding  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  every  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  company, 
fraternity,  or  fociety  of  perfons 
(whether  corporate  or  not  corpo-* 
rate)  in  Great  Britain,  whether 
any  fuch  income  fliall  arife  from 
lands,  tenements,  or  heredita¬ 
ments,  wherefoever  the  fame  fliall 
be  lituate,  in  Great  Britain  or  elfe- 
where,  or  from  any  kind  of  per- 
fonal  property,  or  other  property 
whatever,  or  from  any  profeffion, 
office,  employment,  trade,  or  vo¬ 
cation  :  that  is  to  fay, 

One  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
part  of  fuch  income,  if  the  fame 
fliall  amount  to  60/.  per  annura^ 
and  fliall  be  under  65/.  per  annum. 
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One  ninety-fifth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  Jf  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
63/.  but  fliall  be  under  70 L 

One  feventieth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
yol.  but  fliall  be  under  75/. 

One  fixty-fifth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
pome,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
75/.  but  fliall  be  under  80/. 

One  fixtieth  part  of  fuch  income, 
if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to  80/.  but 
fliall  be  under  85/. 

One  fifty-fifth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
S3/.  but  fliall  be  under  90 L 

One  fiftieth  part  of  fuch  income, 
jf  the  fame  fliall  amount  to  90/.  but 
fliall  be  under  95/. 

One  forty-fifth  part  of  fuch  in*- 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
95/.  but  fliall  be  under  100/. 

One  fortieth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fajme  fliall  amount  to 
100/.  but  fliall  be  under  103/. 

One  thirty-eighth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
io$L  but  fliall  be  under  1 10/. 

One  thiity-flxth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliafl  amount  to 
no/,  but  fliall  be  under  115/. 

One  thirty-fourth  part  of  fuch 
income,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount 
to  115/.  but  fliall  be  upder  120/. 

One  thifty-fpcond  part  of  fuch 
income,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount 
to*  120/.  but  ftiail  he  under  125/^ 
.One  thirtieth  part  of  fpch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
125/.  but  fliall  be  under  1 30/. 

One  twenty-eighth  part  of  fuch 
income,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount 
lo  130/.  but  fliall  be  under  135/. 

One  twentyrfixth  part  of  fuch 
income,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount 
to  135/.  but  fliall  be  under  140/. 
One  twenty-fourth  part  of  fuch 
„  income,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
440/.  but  fliall  be  under  145/. 

One  twentieth  part  of  iu5.i1  ifir 
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come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
150/.  but  fliall  be  under  135/. 

One  nineteenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
153/.  blit  fliall  be  under  160/. 

One  eighteenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
160/,  but  fliall  be  under  163/. 

One  feventeenth  part  of  fifth  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
163/.  but  fliall  be  under  170/. 

One  fixteenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
170/.  but  fliall  be  under  173/. 

One  fifteenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
175/.  but  fliall  be  under  180/. 

One  fourteenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
180/.  but  fliall  be  under  183/. 

One  thirteenth  part  of  fuch  m* 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  tp 
183/.  but  (hall  be  under  190/.  ' 

One  twelfth  part  of  fuch  income, 
if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to  190/* 
but  (hall  be  under  193/. 

One  eleventh  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount  to 
ig 3/.  but  fliall  be  under  200/. 

And  one  tenth  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
come,  if  the  fame  fliall  amount 
to  200/.  and  upwards. 

On  the  ipth  of  December,  while 
the  income  {All  remained  yet  in  agi¬ 
tation,  the  houfe  having  refolved 
itfelf  into  a  committee  of  ways  ami 
means,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  informed  the  committee, 
that  he  had  bargained  for  the  li¬ 
mited  fum  of  three  millions  as  a 
loan,  and  refer ved  the  remainder 
til j.  after  Chriflmas.  The  following 
were  the  terms  of  the  bargain  :  the 
3  percents,  confols  were  at  32-I; 
the  reduced,  at  3 1|*  For  every  100/. 
in  money,  then,  was  to  be  given 
53/.  confols,  and  a  proportion  of 
fevcn-eights  of  a  hundred  pounds 
in  the  reduced,  amounting  to 
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87/.  9 s.  6 d.  the  value  of  which  in 
money  was  46 1.  12s.  3 \d.  The 
payments  were  to  be  made  before 
the  month  of  February,  in  four 
inffalments ;  and,  as  the  public  fer- 
vice  did  not  require  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  no  difcount. 
In  lieu  of  the  difcount,  then,  there 
wpuld  be  a  bonus  to  the  contractor 
of  13 s.  4 d.  making  the  whole  of 
what  he  received  99/.  15 s.  3 d.  lefs 
tw  about  d-th  than  the  market  orice. 

V  LC  %  *  B 

Since  that  period  ftocks  had  rifen, 
and  the  premium  on  the  loan  was 
now  per  cent.  Thus  it  would 
appear,  that  the  reafons  for  poft- 
poning  the  bargain  for  the  whole 
loan,  at  the  .prefent  period,  were 
founded  in  prudence.  He  moved, 
that. this  fum  of  three  millions  be 
railed  by  way  of  annuities;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
income  tax  be  now  taken  into  fur¬ 
ther  conk  deration. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  enume¬ 
rating  the  different  wavs  retorted  to 

O  j 

for  raiftng  the  fupplies,  faid,  he 
knew  of  none  of  fiich  tried  efficacy 
and  fafety  as  that  of  the  funding 
fy ftem.  To  this  was  owing  the 
great  fplendour  of  this  country ; 
Tor  it  was  by  it  we  had  been  en¬ 
abled  to  check  the  ambitious  pro-* 
jeds-of  our  enemies :  but  we  were 
now  told  that  the  funding  fyflem 
was  exhaufied,  and  that  it  is  become 
jmpoffibie  to  raile  large  fums  of 
money  upon  that  fyflem,  but  upon 
very  difad vantageous  terms  to  the 
public.  We  were  told  alfo,  that 
the  plan  now  before  the  houfe  was 
nothing  but  the  charge  of  the  fal- 
va ge  of  the  property  of  every  hu¬ 
man  being  in  the  kingdom;  that 
nothing  could  anfwer  this  purpofe, 
but  that  of  railing  a  large  fum  of 
money  within  the  year.  In  exa- 
'  mining  the  propriety  of  railing  large 
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fupplies  within  the  year,  a  queflion 
naturally  arofe,  efpecially  upon  fuch 
a  meafure  as  that  which  was  now 
before  the  houfe,  whether  the  le¬ 
gislature  ought  or  ought  not  to  re¬ 
peal  the  affieffied  taxes  adopted  laft 
year,  and  form  a  new  mode  upon 
the  old  bafis  ?'  That  property, 
fome  how  or  other,  ought  to  be  the 
objedt  of  taxation,  was  manifeft. 
The  queflion,  would  then  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  tax  ought  to  be  on  capital 
or  on  income?  or,  rat, her,  whether 
they  fhould  not  be  both  blended 
together?  He  thought,  that,  if 
tbefe  very  extraordinary  contribu¬ 
tions  were  to  be  levied,  there  ought 
to  be  half  per  cent,  upon  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  five  per  cent,  only  upon 
income.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
improper  than  the  plan  of  making 
income  alone  the  fubjed  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  houfe  would  recoiled  the 
very  able  and  elaborate  fpeech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
opening  this  bufinefs.  He  dwelt  a 
great  deal  on  the  antiquated  notions 
of  Davenant,  and  the  mere  guefles 
of  fome  modern  authors,  concern- 
ing  the  amount  of  the  income  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Sup- 
pofe  the  calculation  he  made  was 
right,  that  the  income  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  was  100  mil¬ 
lions,  yet  it  was  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  they  could  afford  to 
pay  away  one-tenth  of  that  income ; 
for,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that 
this  tenth  was  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  taxes  which  they  paid  already, 
and  thole  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

The  next  point  of  objedion 
which  occurred  to  him  was,  that 
this  meafure  would  caufe  emigra- 
tion.  If  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  under  the  ne-ceffity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  difeiofure  of  their  property 
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•or  income,  and  paying  feverely  for 
that  property  or  income,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  confequence  of  fuch 
a  fyftem  would  be  much  emigra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Simeon  began  by  declaring, 
he  fliould  lay  afide  what  had  been 
faid  rather  to  raife  the  paflions  than 
to  enable  the  houfe  to  form  a  dif- 
paffionate  judgment  of  the  meafure. 
The  (late  of  the  queftion  was,  Whe¬ 
ther  it  would  be  wife  to  raife  the 
lieceffary  fupplies  by  loans  ?  whe¬ 
ther  the  aflefled-tax  bill  fliould  be 
continued?  or,  whether  the  fupplies 
fliould  be  by  the  mode  now  pro- 
pofed  ?  With  refpedt  to  the  funding 
iyftem,  he  fliould  be  forry  to  fee  it 
carried  to  fuch  a  length  that  gentle- 
men  Ihould  he  able  to  fay  we  could 
not  borrow  any  more :  the  true  po¬ 
licy  was,  to  flop  before  we  reached 
that  point;  to  look  forward  with 
fagacity,  and  to  fay,  we  will  have 
recourfe  to  other  means.  He  thought 
the  credit  of  the  country  far  from 
being  exhaufted,  though  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  national  credit,  like 
that  of  an  individual;  had  its  limits; 
and,  as  the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were 
principally  placed  upon  the  failure 
of  this  resource,  he  thought  it  were 
better  not  to  if  retch  it  to  the  laft 
fhilling.  The  queftion,  then,  was, 
Whether  the  affeffed-tax  bill  fliould 
be  continued?  Upon  this  fubje& 
he  had  not  heard  any  one  contend 
that  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  laft  fef- 
fion  of  parliament  he  had  certainly 
oppofed  it,  and  he  had  done  fofrom 
a  convidtion  that  it  would  be  de- 
ftructive  of  its  own  end;.,  yet  he 
fliould  rejoice  that  ft  had  been  laid 
on,  if  it  had  ripened  and  matured 
the. public  mind  to  any  other  mea¬ 
fure  which  it  was  neceffary  to  bring 
forward  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  not 
fatisf^ed  in  his  own  mind  that  it  had 
pot  been  produced  from  a  depth  of 
lyifdom,  in  order  to  fee  what  would 


be  the  effedl  of  it :  though,  there¬ 
fore,  he  had  oppofed  it,  yet,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  he  fliould 
think  it  was  wife,  if  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  bring  the  public  mind  to  the 
confideration  of  fome  other  mea¬ 
fure.  The  next  queftion  was,  Whe¬ 
ther  this  was  the  proper  plan  to  be 
adopted?  He  knew  of  no  other' 
that  had  been  fuggefted,  except  the 
idea  which  had  been  Hated  by  the 
honourable  baronet  upon  property; 
and  here  he  could  not  avoid  wifliing 
that  the  honourable  member  had 
purfued  that  idea  further,  becaufe 
It  would  have  Ihown  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  railing  one  (hilling  upon 
property.  There  were  many  pro- 
feflional  gentlemen  who  had  a  fplen- 
did  income,  who  had  no  propertv, 
who  would' efcape  the  payment  of 
a  juft  contribution  to  our  exigen¬ 
cies.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  honourable  baronet  would  have 
chofen  property  in  the  funds  to  be 
taxed  ?  If  fo,  what  price,  he  fliould 
be  glad  to  be  informed,  would  he 
Ax  for  the  three  per  cent,  confols? 
The  idea  of  taxing  it  was  unjuft  in 
the  higheft  degree,  inafmuch  as  it 
might  be  the  ruin  of  the  holder, 
by  compelling  him  to  fell  out  to 
an  immenfe  di  fad  vantage.  The  cafe 
was  quite  different  upon  income. 
There  was  an  idea  that  the  church 
and  corporation  lands  might  be  re- 
forted  to :  fuch  a  propofition  he 
hoped  never  to  hear  thrown  out; 
for,  upon  what  principle  could  the 
corporation  lands  be.taken?.  Why 
were  corporations  eftabliflied  ?  To 
diftribute’  local  juftice;  and  which 
they  did  adminifter  as  regularly, 
and  as  well,  as  it  was  adminiftered  in 
Weftminfter-hall ;  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  complaint  upon  that 
fubjeft  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
What  had  the  church  lands  done  ? 
Was  it  meant  to  imitate  the  example 
of  France,  who  had  feized  all  church 

property  ? 
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property  ?  Were  not  the  clergy  the  by  the  crown,  but  by  the  grand  j«k 
cfepofitaries  of  the  religion  and  mo-  ries.  But  the  furveyor,  it  Teemed, 
rality  of  the  country  ?  If  the  means  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  ;  by 
by  which  that  body  was  fupported  the  Tame  rule  might  the  attorney 
were  taken  away,  the  body  itfelf  and  folicitor  general  be  confidered 
mud:  of  courfe  fall;  and  anarchy,  a$  fpies,  becaufe  they  inftit'uted  in- 
(Confufion,  infidelity,  and  athejTm,  formations  again  ft  thofe  who  mif- 
mull  enfue.  The  honourable  gen-  conduded  themfelves. 
tlerpan  here  entered  into  a  view  of  He  next  fpoke  as  to  the  views  of 
.the  fcale  pnopofed  for  laying  a  tax  the  French.  The  people  of  this 
.on  income.  It  was  not  the  tax  that  country  knew  that  they  designed  to 
was  hard;  it  w.as  in  the  caufe  of  deftroy  our  government,  overturn 


the  tax — that  caufe  was  the  war; 
and  until  we  had  peace  the  hard- 
fhip  muft  continue.  To  obtain 
peace  we  had  done  every  thing  that 
a  great  and  a  dignified  nation  could 
confent  to  do.  Compare  the  hard- 
fhip  of  the  tax  with  the  hardfhips 
endured  upon  the  continent  ;'  com¬ 
pare  them  with  thofe  refulting  to 
the  countries  a  prey  to  the  miferies 
of  warfare ;  compare  them  to  the 
Jhardftups  endured  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Switzerland  or  Holland  ; 
compare  them  with  thofe  recently 
delivered  places  which  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  friendfliip  of  the  French. 
The  honourable  baronet  feemed  to 
fear  that  the  articles  of  life  would 
be  raifed  fo  high*  that  a  fpirit  of 
emigration  would  be  produced.  It 
fhould  be  recollected,  that  pe^fons 
of  fixty  pounds  a  year  would  not 
be  at  all  injured  by  the  tax  ;  and  as 
the  honourable  baronet  had w  not 
Shown  that  the  prfee  of  labour 
would  be  afFeCled,  he  might  allay 
his  fears  refpeCting  the  emigration 
of  the  laborious  ciafs.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  no  apprehenfion  that 
perfons  of  200/.  a  year  would  emi¬ 
grate.  In  debating  this  bill,  he  was 
concerned  to  hear  invidious  terms 
made  ufe  of,  and  an  idea  thrown 
out,  as  if  the  meafure  was  ip  the 
nature  of  the  inquifition.  This  in- 
quifition  was  to  confift  of  commif- 
fioners  who  would  be  the  moft  re- 
fpect a’ple  perfons,  and  not  be  chofep 


the  monarchy,  and  drive  the  king 
from  his  throne.  Befides,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  now  better  able  to  pay  the 
tax  than  it  was.  So  rapid  and  great 
had  been  the  increafe  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  that  we  had  not  flapping 
enough  to  do  the  bufinefs.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  faid,  that  if 
he  thought  this  meafure  would  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  advantages  which  hi* 
learned  friend  who  had  juft  fpoken 
had  faid  it  would  produce,  he  flioufd 
be  one  of  the  firft  to  approve  of  it. 
As  this  was  a  rpeafure  which  deeply 
affe&ed  th.e  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitutiou  of  England,  he  wifhed  it 
to  be  gravely  and  candidly  argued, 
and  that  no  topics  of  declamation 
againft  the  tyranny  of  France,  or 
on  the  danger  of  French  principles, 
fhould  mingle  in  the  difeuflion.  He 
gave  notice  laft  feffiop  of  parlia¬ 
ment  that  he  fhould  early  in  this; 
move  for  a  repeal  pf  the  aflefled- 
tax  bill,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
information  he  received  from  the 
trftnifter  himfelf  that  he  intended  to 
do  it.  The  minifter  had  ftated,  there 
were  many  inftances  of  the  aflefied- 
tax  bill  being  fhamefully  and  fcan- 
daloufly  evaded.  He  knew  many 
inftances  of  it  himfelf.  This  he 
lamented  as  much  as  he  held  it  to 
be  criminal ;  for,  however  he  might 
oppofe  any  meafure  while  it  was  in 
that  houfe,  yet,  after  it  had  received 
the  fanCtion  of  the  legislature,  h$ 

confidered 
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tonfidered  hinrifeif,  in  confcience 
as  well  as  duty,  bound  to  obey  it. 
The  evafion  to  which  he  alluded 
Was  the  more  glaring,  as  it  was 
pra&ifed  by  thofe  who  pretended 
to  be  ready  to  give  their  laft 
guinea  for  the  fupport  of  the  war. 
The  firft  objeftion  he  had  to  urge 
sgaiiift  a  tax  on  income  was,  that 
it  would  caufe  a  general  difclofure 
of  property.  How  was  this  money 
cplle&ed  ?  By  the  common  tax  col¬ 
lector.  Secrefy  in  fuch  a  cafe  was 
absolutely  impoliible.  After  ftiow- 
ing  at  great  length  the  impoffibility 
of  concealing  income,  he  entered 
into  another  objection.  The  genius 
of  the  conftitution  of  England  was, 
that  a  man’s  property  was  facred. 
It  was  upon  the  ftrengtn  of  that 
principle,  that  every  man’s  houfe 
was  called  his  cattle,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  was  from  that  principle  that 
the  excife  laws  had  always  been  held 
fo  odious  in  England.  He  knew 
that  a  tax  on  income  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  upon  a  curfory  view,  of 
being  an  equal  tax  ;  but,  to  try  this 
for  a  moment,  he  would  atk,  what 
fort  of  equality  there  was  between 
fen  per  cent,  upon  income  merely, 
and  ten  percent,  upon  thatincome 
which  is  the  produce  of  a  capital  ? 
For  in  fiance,  let  us  fuppofe  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  6000/.  a  year  with  two 
daughters,  andthat*the  eftate  goes 
away  at  his  death  to  fome  other 
branch  jn  favour  of  male  ifTue ; 
what  does  fuch  a  man  do  ?  He  faves 
as  much  money  as  he  can  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  daughters  at  his  death. 
Now,  fuppofe  another  pei  fon  of  the 
fame  income  exaClly,  but  w’hole 
eftate  devolves  upon  his  children  ; 
what  is  the  cafe  with  him?  Why, 
he  may  enjoy  the  whole  of  his 
eftate  during  his  own  life,  and  yet 
leave  his  children  better  provided 
than  the  other  who  laves  half  his 
income  during  his  life;  and  yet 
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thefe  two  perfons,  being  of  the  fame 
income,  muft  pay  the  fame  money- 
under  this  bill,  viz.  600/.  a  year 
each.  The  firfl  great  inequality 
which  the  prefent  gradation  efta- 
bli filed  was,  that  a  man  of  100/.  a 
year  paid  2 1.  105.  and  a  man  of 
200/.  paid  20/. ;  a  man  who  from 
19 ol.  increafed  his  income  to  200/. 
paid  for  the  laft  ten  pounds  4 L  ior. 
or  above  40  per  cent.  If  he  had 
increafed  his  income  from  185/.  to 
200/.  he  paid  5/.  for  the  laft  .1 5 1. 
If  he  increafed  it  from  180/.  to 
200/.  for  the  laft  20/.  he  paid  no 
more  than  7  /.  He  then  proceeded 
to  ftate  more  general  objedions  to 
this  meafure.  He  confidered  a  tax 
upon  income  as  a  tax  upon  induftry, 
and  fuch  as  would  make  men  un¬ 
willing  to  labour.  There  was  an 
author  who  had  made  a  great  noife 
in  the  world  (Mr.  Paine),  who  was 
profecuted  for  his  book,  a  part  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  brought 
into  his  mind  by  the  bill  before  the 
houfe.  He  was  for  all  thefe  reafoas 
againft  the  motion. 

The  folicitor-general  faid,  he 
could  by  no  means  concur  in  the 
arguments  thelaft  fpeaker  had  urged 
againft  the  bill.  If,  when  the  legis¬ 
lature  were  compelled  to  impofe  a 
tax,  they  were  to  wait  until  they 
found  one  which  was  perfe£lly  po¬ 
pular,  he  was  afraid  they  would 
wait  long  enough ;  for  all  the  ob- 
fervations  which,  from  his  fituation, 
he  had  been  led  to  make,  induced 
him  to  believe  that  moft  people 
were  inclined  to  evade  the  payment 
of  taxes.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
give  this  learned  gentleman’s  fpeech 
at  length,  we  fhould  repeat  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Simeon,  and  others,  on  the  mi- 
nifterial  fide  of  the  houfe.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  giving  his  vote  for  the 
fpeaker’s  leaving  the  chair. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  EHi- 

foir 
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fon  on  the  odioufneffc  of  French 
principles,  addrefled  to  Mr.Taylor, 
he  concluded  with  calling  the  pre- 
fent  a  hard  meafure,  but  the  date 
of  the  country  called  for  it;  it 
(hould  therefore  be  enacded  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  not  called  the 
infolent  aft  of  any  minider. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  did  not  rife  to 
oppofe  the  objedt  of  the  bill.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  feveral  parts  of  the  plan. 
He  efpecially  obferved  the  tenor  of 
the  bill  with  refpeft  to  commercial 
objects;  and  there  he  was  convinced 
it  would  be  evaded,  and  frauds  com* 
.mitted  beyond  any"  thing  it  was 
poffible  to  conceive.  A  man  may 
have  a  large  income  in  trade,  yet 
his  property  cannot  be  afcertained; 
and  even  could  it  be  comeat,  there 
are  occafions.  where  it  (hould  not  be 
touched.  The  indudrious  and  en- 
terprifing  (hould  be*  protected  ;  at 
leaft  he  (hould  not  be  moleded 
while  engaged  in  producing  a  ca¬ 
pital:  when  it  was  produced,  let  it 
then  be  taxed.  The  manufacturing 
and  trading  part  of  the  community 
would  be  able  to  evade  the  bill  hill 
more  effectually;  for  proofs  of  their 
annual  income,  they  mud  be  obliged 
to  take  (lock,  and  every  thing  mud 
be  valued;  it  was  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  but  they  would  undervalue 
it,  if  by  that  means  they  could  avoid 
the  operation  of  the  bill ;  and  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  a  true  valua¬ 
tion  was  fufficient  to  dedroy  the 
effeCt  of  the  tax  altogether.  Thefe 
were  the  grounds  which  made  him 
diflike  the  meafure,  and  augur  ill 
for  its  fuccefs. 

Mr.  William  Smith  began  by  pre¬ 
facing  what  he  had  to  obferve,  with 
profeffing  that  it  was  not  to  the 
principle,  of  the  meafure  of  merely 
railing  ten  millions  within  the  year 
that  he  had  any  objection ;  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  decidedly  of  opi¬ 


nion,  that  it  was  only  by  rdfiifg  a 
large  fum  of  money  within  the  year 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  to 
be  preferved.  This  bill,  profefledly 
brought  in  to  aflefs  men  equally, 
was  to  make  no  diftinftion  between 
the  man  of  certain  and  of  fluctuat¬ 
ing  income,  between  the  indudrious 
and  the  idle;  It  was  a  fweeping  bill* 
that  mud  bear  down  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men  before  it.  Hethought 
the  meafure  unjuft,  oppreffive,  and 
almod  fraudulent.  An  honourable 
gentleman  had  dated,  that  it  was 
precifely  the  fame  as  that  of  lad 
year.  So  far  as  related  to  Failing  a 
dim  of  money  within  the  year,  it 
was  the  fame ;  the  principle  lad 
year  was,  that  all  men  fhould  pay 
according  to  their  means  and  abili¬ 
ties,  provided  the  fum  they  paid 
(hould  in  no  indance  go  beyond 
ten  per  cent.  The  perfon  to  be 
taxed  declared  his  means  enabled 
him  to  pay  fo  much  money  to  the 
alfelfed  tax:es ;  this  was  the  criterion 
of  what  was  to  be  paid.  It  had 
been  faid,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
join  in  putting  our  hands  to  the 
plough,  and  promoting  the  plan;* 
but  to  this  he  could  never  aflent ; 
and  his  ground  of  objection  was, 
that  indead  of  bringing  men  equally 
to  put  their  hands  to  the  plough^ 
it  edablilhed  an  inequality  in  the 
fydem  of  taxation  oppreffive  to  the 
lad  degree.  He  would  venture  to 
afk,  where,  on  any  principle  of  po¬ 
litical  cecouomy,  it  had  ever  been 
afferted  in  wore),  or  imagined  in 
thought,  or  by  what  political  fcale 
it  could  be  conlidered  juft  and  ho¬ 
ned,  to  tax  in  an  equal  degree'  in- 
duftry  and  indolence?  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  plan  went  to  this  point. 
If  it  could  be  proved  to  be  other- 
wife,  then  his  objection  would  go 
for  nothing.  By  this  bill,  a  man 
in  his  bed-chamber,  who  received 
500 1,  a  year  from  his  capital  in  the 

funds> 
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fCinds,  and  a  fhoplkeeper,  farmer,  certain  part  of  the  fupplies  within 
merchant,  or  any  man  who  lived  the  year  had,  in  general,  been  con- 
by  induftry  and  by  active  exertions,  ceded.  He  was  thus  relieved  from 
and  made  an  income  of  500/.  a  year j  the  neceffitv  of  detaining  the  hcffifc 
were  equally  taxed.  Were  not  men  with  any  argument  upon  that  fub- 
of  the  latter  description  cruelly  ufed  j  et5t,  or  faying  anything  in  reply 
by  fuch  a  fyftem  ?  If  the  fad  was  .to  one  folkary  antagonift  by  whom 
true,  his  pofition  was  clearly  made  the  principle  was  denied.  W  hat- 
out,  that  induftry  and  indolence  ever  authority  might  belong  to  that 
were  equally  taxed.  A  man  whofe  individual  member,  and  no  man 
income  was  in  the  funds  was  not  had  more,  the  worthy  baronet  him- 
afked,  whether  it  was  in  the  per-  felf  feemed  to  reft  entirely  upon 
manent  funds,  or  in  the  fhort  an-  that  authority,  as  he  did  not  add  a 
nuities,  or  in  the  exchequer  annui-  ftngle  argument  in  fupport  of  his 
ties  which  expire  in  the  year  1804*  pofition.  There  were  tome  others. 
Speaking  with  refped  to  the  general  however,  who,  entering  upon  the 
t)bjedion  to  fuch  a  meafure  as  this,  confideration  of  the  fubjed,  with 
the  obfervation  of  Mr. Adam  Smith,  liberal  profeilions  of  approbation, 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necef- 
was  to  the  effed  that  taxes  fhould  fity  of  great  and  extraordinary  ex- 
be  proportioned  to  the  fortunes  of  ertion  in  the  caufe  in  wiiich  we 
the  contributors,  and  that  when  were  engaged,  admitting  the  bene- 
impofed  on  annual  income  they  fits  which  might  be  derived,  both 
were  unjuft,  inafmuch  as  it  was  in  prefent  vigour  and  permanent 
that  fpecies  of  fortune  which  was  refources,  from  the  plan  of  railing 
liable  to  vary  every  vear,  and  was  a  great  part  of  the  fupplies  within 
in  its  nature  arbitrary  and  uncer-  the  year,  yet  thought  themfelves  at 
ta*iru  •  liberty,  not  after  full  confideration 

It  now  remained  to  be  feen  what  of  the  whom  details,  not^  aftei 
the  people  of  England  would  lup-  weig  h  1  n  g  ni  at  ire  y  ^  ^ 
port;  they  had  fupported  a  great  by  which  this  great  principle  'a as 
deal,  and  he  believed,  under  the  to  be  carried  into  execution  and 
prefent  circumftances,  were  willing  followed  up  with  elrecs.,  nek  after v 
to  fupport  a  deal  more';  but  he  did  long  and  lincere  endeavours  to  ie- 
hope* they  were  neither  willing  nor  medy  what  was  defective,  and  to 
able  to  fupport  this  bill.  He  con-  improve  what  was  wrong,  reluc- 
tinued  to  obferve,  that  as  40,000  tantly  to  'difmifs  the  meafure  as 
incorrigible  jacobins  were  fuppofed  impra&ieabie  to  the  end  propofed, 
to  be  in  the  kingdom,  the  fnrvey-  but,  in  the  firft  inftance,  ha  fifty, 
ors,  in  the  difeharge  of  their  duty,  peremptorily,  and  impatiently,  had 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  exprefied  a  determination  to  flint 
to  punifti  thefe,  and  in  their  zeal,  the  door  againft  ail  improvement* 
mierht  confound  the  innocent  with  and  to  oppoSe  all  xurther  deli- 
the^guiltv.  He  concluded  with  fay-  beration.  .  Although  agreeing ^  in 
ing,  if  the  provifions  of  the. bill  the  principle,  and  av.are,  as  tm<_y 
were  altered,  he  would  be  ready  to  mil  ft  t>e,^  that  a  meafuie  ot  fuch 
agree  to  its  principle.  magnitude  and  importance  muft 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  depend  much  upon  the  arrange- 
faid,  it  was  a  fatisfaction  to  him  to  ment  of  details,  and  the  reguia- 

find,  that  the  propriety  of  rgifing  a  tions  of  provifions,  they  feemed 
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refolved  to  check  all  attempts 
to  bring  thefe  points  again  into 
confideratiori.  Confeffing  the  ne- 
ceiTity  of  great  and  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts,  for  the  falvation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  fome  of  them  now, 
for  the  firfl  time,  had  tardily  difco- 
vered  that  our  fafety  was  involved, 
they  did  not  wait  to  rejeft  the  mea- 
fure  upon  any  ground  of  final  and 
invincible  objection,  but  they  came 
forward  to  refill  it  in  the  very  out- 
fet,  previous  to  a  mature  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  details,  and  a  fincere  en¬ 
deavour  to  correct  its  provilions. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who 
ipoke  laft  (Mr.  Smith)  approved  of 
the  principle  of  railing  a  confider- 
nble  part  of  the  fupplies  within  the 
year,  but  he  declared  himfelf  an 
enemy  to  any  plan  of  rendering 
that  principle  effectual  by  a  general 
tax.  This  houfe  would,  no  doubt, 
think  this  a  moll  valuable  concef- 
fion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  ! 
If  It  were  neceflary  for  the  effort 
which  we  were  called  upon  to 
make ;  if  it  were  eflential  to  the 
firm  ellablilhment  of  public  credit, 
to  the  future  profperity  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  obtain  that  fupply  which 
was  requilite  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  contell ;  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  moll  be  obtained  by  a 
fiudden  tax  immediately  productive. 
If  it  were  impollible,  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  exilling  taxes  on  con- 
fumption,  by  introducing  evils  ten 
1  .  times  more  fevere  than  thofe  which 
were  imputed  to  this  meafure,  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  re- 
alife  the  principle  but  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  general  tax.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  he  did,  admitted  that  fuch 
an  increafe  of  the  taxes  on  con- 
fumption,  as  would  produce  ten 
millions  within  the  year,  was  im- 
piaClicable,  it  followed  that  there 
was  no  other  mode  but  a  tax  upon 


property,  fo  far  as  it  could  be  d?f* 
covered.  We  mull  lay  the  contri¬ 
bution,  then,  either  upon  capital  or 
on  income.  Thequellion  then  was, 
whether  capital  or  income  be  the 
proper  object  of  contribution?  The' 
honourable  gentleman  faid,  that  ca¬ 
pital  was  the  criterion  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  the  cafe  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  man;  and  income,  where  it 
was  derived  from  land.  Taking  for 
granted,  that  the  principles  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  were  well 
founded,  no  lefs  than  three-foufths 
of  the  whole  income,  liable  to  con¬ 
tribution,  was  calculated  to  arife 
from  this  fource.  Even  upon  his 
own  argument,  then,  he  ought  not 
to  confider  this  meafure  as  fo  in¬ 
curable  as  to  refufe  going  into  the 
committee.  If  then  he  was  fincere 
in  his  profellion  of  a  defire  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  railing  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fupplies  within  the  year, 
why  fliould  he  refufe  to  proceed 
further  in  a  meafure  which  was>,  at 
lead,  capable  of  embracing  three- 
fourths  of  his  object ;  and,  in  other 
parts,  fufceptible  of  alteration  and 
improvement?  If,  however,  what 
had  been  fo  univerfally  recognifed 
as  important  to  be  done,  was  to  be 
done  effectually,  the  great  confider-? 
ation  on  which  of  thefe  leading  ob¬ 
jects  it  would  be  moll  advantageous 
to  the  public,  and  lead  inconve¬ 
nient  to  the  dalles  of  contribution 
to  impofe  this  general  and  compre- 
henfive  tax ;  he  was  afraid,  that  to 
that  very  plan  which  he  himfelf 
thought  preferable,  thofe  objections 
on  which  he  relied  the  defp'onding 
hope,  that'  the  country  neither 
could  nor  would  fubmit  to  the 
meafure,  would  apply  with  aggra¬ 
vated  force.  Every  objection, 
which  he  fo  long  and  vehemently 
urged  againlt  the  danger  of  difclo- 
fure,  would  apply  to  thofe  new  the¬ 
ories  of  policy  on  which  he  would 
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aft.  The  real  difpute,  then,  was 
nothing  but  a  matter  of  detail. 
The  greater  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  fpeech  was  founded 
upon  objeftions  to  the  provifions 
of  the  bill;  and  many  of  his  objec¬ 
tions  were  either  utterly  unfounded 
in  any  thing  it  contained,  or  they 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  being  corrected  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

He  knew  very  well  that  the  bill 
went  through  a  committee  to  get 
the  blanks  filled  up,  without  under¬ 
going  any  difcullion  in  that  flage  ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  fubrnit 
it,  at  a  future  period,  to  the  detail¬ 
ed  examination  of  a  committee. 
The  honourable  gentleman  faid, 
that  if  two'perfons  had  each  500/. 
per  annum,  one  of  whom  derived 
his  income  from  land,  the  other 
from  induflry,  they  ought  not  to 
be  both  taxed  equally  at  50/.  He 
aflumed,  that  each  having  45c/.  a 
year  left,  the  impoft  was  unequal. 
To  complain  of  this  inequality,  was 
ito  complain  of  the  diftribution  of 
property;  it  was  complaining  of  the 
conflitution  of  fociety.  To  attempt 
to  remedy  it,  would  be  to  follow 
the  example  of  that  daring  rabble 
of  legiflators  in  another  country, 
from  whom  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  borrowed  fome  of  his  political 
principles,  and  which  though  ne 
now  reprobated  he  (till  feemed  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  up.  An  income 
of  500/.  from  land  might  be  equal 
to  about  15,000/.  fo  that  a  man  was 
contented  to  take  3  per  cent,  for 
his  capital.  '  In  funds,  according 
to  circumftances,  and  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  funds,  a  man  might  have  five, 
or  e.ven  fix  per  cent.  If  he  laid 
out  his  capital  in  trade,  and  added 
too  his  own  induflry,  he  got  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.  Now,  if  the 
proportion  was  left  undiflurbed, 
what  was  it  that  formed  the  encou- 
1799. 
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ragement  to  lay  out  money  in  trade 
and  manufaftures,  but  the  improv¬ 
ed  produce  derived  from  induflry  f 
This  was  the  incentive  which  en- 
flamed  enterprife,  and  ftimulated 
ingenuity.  To  proceed  beyond 
this  was  to  diflblve  all  eflablifbed 
principles,  and  overthrow  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  fociety,  which  time,  and 
the  progrefs  of  accumulation,  had 
reared.  With  refpeft  to  the  ine¬ 
quality  between  the  fame  rate  of 
contribution,  for  an  annuitant  and 
a  perfon  having  permanent  pro¬ 
perty,  he  could  not  but  remark, 
that  this  argument  came  rather 
flrangely  from  thofe  gentlemen 
who,  fo  often  in  that  houfe,  had 
pointed  out  annuities  for  life,  even 
connefted  with  laborious  employ¬ 
ments,  as,  by  preference,  the  pro¬ 
per  objefts  of  taxation  :  he  did  not 
mean  that  iinecures  alone  were  the 
objefts  on  which  they  faflened,  for 
finecures  they  wiflied  utterly  to 
abolifh,  and  places  to  which  induf- 
try  and  labour  were  attached,  they 
marked  out  as  defend ng  an  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  of  taxation. 

He  concluded  with  obferving, 
that  the  confequence  of  this  tax 
would  be,  that  whoever  contributed 
a  tenth  of  his  income  under  this 
bill  would  have  a  tenth  lefs  to  fpend, 
to  fave,  or  to  accumulate.  The 
houfe  then  divided— for  the  further 
confideration  of  the  report,  183  ; 
againft  it,  17:  majority,  166. 

The  following  gentlemen  voted 
ao-ainfl  the  re-commitment  of  the 

bill 

SV  F.  Baring, 

Sir  F.  Burdett, 

J.  Brogden, 

Sir  J.  Sinclair, 

B.  Hobhoufe, 

J.Wigley, 

H.  C.  Combe, 

C.  C .  iW eilern, 

D.  North, 

I 


G.  Tierney, 
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G.  Tierney, 

W.  J.  Denifon, 

C.  Grev, 

J.  Jckyll, 

V\  .  Piumer, 

J.  Nichoiis, 

W.  Hu  (ley, 

Hon.  St.  A.  St.  John. 

TELLERS. 

W.  Smith. 

M.  A.  Taylor. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  moved  on  the  i;th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  that  the  honfe  in  a  committee 
fliould  refume  the  further  confider- 
stion  of  the  income  bili. 

Mr.  Will  iam  Smith  declared  that 
it  had  been  aflumed,  by  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  meafure  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  country  :  but  the 
country  as  yet  could  not  know  the 
meafure  ;  they  had  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
it.  That  day  fe’nnight  the  bill  was 
printed,  and  prefented  tothathoufe. 
The  country  could  not  have  time 
to  exprels  any  opinion  as  to  its  de¬ 
tails,  although  they  might  approve 
of  the  p;inciple  of  railing  apart  of 
the  fupplies  within  the  year.  The 
bill  was  not  to  take  place  until  the 
5th  of  April,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  months  diftance.  He  had. en¬ 
deavoured  to  calculate  what  time 
would  be  necedary  to  carry  into  ef- 
fefi  the  provifions  of  the  bill,  and 
the  beft  judgment  he  could  form 
was,  tnat  it  would  not  require  more 
than  fix  weeks  for  that  purpofe. 
j  .The  fpeaker  faid,  he  was  un¬ 

willing  to  interrupt  the  honourable 
member,  but  what  he  had  faid  did 
not  apply  to  the  queftion,  which 
was,  that  the  order  of  the  day 
fhould  be  read. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that,  as  the 
honourable  member  had  given  the 
houfc  reafon  to  apprehend  it  was 
his  intention  to  avail  himfelf  of  its 
forms  to  impede  the  prtfent  mea¬ 


gre,  he  could  only  fay  he  mu  ft 
think  it  his  duty  to  do  the  fame ; 
and  the  fide  of  the  houle  on  which 
he  flood  would,  he  believed,  equal- 
ly  feel  that  unneceffary  delay  would 
prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit.  ' 

Mr.  W.  Smith  complained  that 
he  had  been  mifreprefented.  The 
faculties  of  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  for  apprehenfion 
were  as  quick  as  any  man’s.  He 
could,  confidently  with  the  forms 
of  the  houfe,  fpeak  for  half  an 
hour  upon  every  claufe,  if  he 
pleafed,  and  move  amendments  if 
he  were  inclined  to  delay  the  mea- 
fu  re.  If  he  were  guilty  of  any  de¬ 
reliction  of  duty,  it  would  be  rather 
in  not  oppofing  impediments. 

_  The  fpeaker  then  put  the  quef- 
tion  for  the  houfe  to  go  into  a 
committee;  when,  upon  a  divifion, 
there  appeared  for  the  fpeaker’s 
leaving  the  chair,  116;  againft  it, 

3:  majority,  113. 

The  houfe  then  refolved  itfelf 
into  a  committee,  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
chair.  On  the  motion  for  poflpon- 
ing  the  preamble  being  put, 

Mr.  Tierney  defired  to  know 
what  reafon  there  was  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Aatement  therein  contained 
was  well  founded.  [The  preamble 
floated,  that,  under  the  afleffed  taxes 
bill,  people  were  not  taxed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  income,  and  that 
frauds  and  evafions  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  with  luccefs.j  He  thought 
tne  preamble  a  libel  on  the  people 
of  England,  and  could  not  agree 
to  its  making  any  part  of  an  a<5  of 
the  iegiflature. 

Lord  Hawkefbury  fpoke  a  few 
words  in  fupport  of  the  motion, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  courfe.  Afler  a  debate  of 
confiderable  length,  in  which  Mr. 
Buxton,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  fir  VV. 
Pudency,  the  honourable  D.  Rvder, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Jones,  took 
a  part,  there  was  a  general  call  for 
the  queftion ;  which,  on  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  that 
the  preamble  fhould  be  read,  and 
ftand  part  of  the  bill. 

On  the  firft  claufe,  that  the  af- 
fefled  taxes  be  repealed,  and  other 
duties  impofed  in  lieu  thereof, 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  he  fhould  op- 
pofe  this  claufe,  becaufe  he  con* 
fidered  it  as  a  great  breach  of  faith, 
inafmuch  as  it  repealed  the  aiTeifcd 
taxes,  which  were  pledged  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  to  pay  off  the  loan  of 
fifteen  millions  railed  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  laft  year.  Thofe  who  lent 
their  money  in  that  loan  did  it  upon 
the  faith,  that  it  would  be  paid  oif 
In  a  given  time  by  the  operation  of 
the  afifefled  taxes. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  was  happy  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
honourable  gentleman  from  any 
difficulties  he  might  feel  upon  this 
iubjech  In  the  firft  place,  if  there 
was  in  reality  any  foundation  for 
this  objection,  it  could  not  apply 
to  this  claufe,  becaufe  it  merely  re¬ 
pealed  the  aftefled  taxes,  and  im¬ 
pofed  other  duties  in  their  room, 
which  other  duties  the  houfe  had 
undoubtedly  the  right  of  difpofing 
of  in  any  manner  they  pleafed. 

Thefe  obfervations  led  to  fome 
•explanation  from  Mr.  Tierney  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  a  few  fhort  re¬ 
marks  from  fir  Wm.  Young. 

The  claufe  then  received  fome 
verbal  amendments,  and  was  agreed 
to. 

When  the  claufe  for  taxing  in 
an  equal  manner  all  perfons  poileif- 
ed  of  iands,  tenements,  and  heredi¬ 
taments  of  life  and  temporary 
eftates,  and  every  kind  of  income 
anting  from  perfon  ai  property,  and 
from  trades,  profeiTwns,  offices,  em¬ 
ployments,  and  vocations,  was 
read. 


Mr.  Wigley  rofe,  and' urged  that 
he  was  averfc  to  the  claufe,  becaufe 
the  principle  on  which  it  proceeded 
was,  -  that  let  income  arife  from 
what  fource  it  would,  whether  it 
was  permanent  or  not,  the  perfons 
poffhffing  it  paid  equally.  If  this 
was  merely  a  tax  for  one  year,  he 
fhould  not  have  felt  himfelf  bound 
to  object  to  it  in  fo  firong  a  man¬ 
ner,  but  would  have  conlidered  it 
merely  as  an  immediate  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  evil,  he'admitted,  would 
have  been  lefs,  becaufe  its  duration 
would  have  been  limited  ;  but, 
when  he  clear lv  fa-v  it  was  intended 

J 

to  continue  fome  time,  or  rather 
become  a  permanent  revenue,  he 
could  by  no  means  aiTent  to  it. 

After  a  debate  of  confiderable 
length,  in  which  Mr.  Dent,  the 
folicitor  apd  the  attorney  general, 
Mr.  Tierney,  lord  Hawkefbury, 
fir  John  Anderfon,  Mr.  Robert 
Thornton,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  fir  G. 
P.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Wigley,  bore 
a  part,  the  chairman  put  the  quef- 
tion  on  inferring  the  words  of¬ 
fice,  ftipend,  pention,”  which  was 
carried.  The  queftlcn  on  thefcale 
of  charge,  and  other  parts  of  the 
firft  claufe,  were  afterwards  put 
and  carried. 

On  the  and  of  December,  the 
houfe  went  again  into  a  committee 
upon  the  income  tax.  In  that  part 
of  the  trade-claufe  which  gave  the 
trader  an  option  of  returning  the 
income  cf  the  year,  or  an  average 
''of  the  three  vears,  Mr.  H.  Thorn- 
ton  faid  it  was  the  object  of  the 
bill,  if  pv->lnble,  that  a  man  who  had 
a  ff actuating  income  fhould  pay  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hate  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  perfon  who 
enjoyed  a  itated  income.  To  pre¬ 
vent  evalion  he  pro  poled,  that  when, 
a  perfon  had  once  made  his  elt^ bn, 
whether  he  fhould  pay  according  to 
the  full  amount  of  profit  within  the 
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preceding  year,  or  for  an  average 
of  three  years,  he  fhould  not  be  at 
liberty  afterwards  to  vary  the  elec¬ 
tion  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe  faid,  that 
he  certainly  muft  objeft  to  that  al¬ 
teration,  for  it  went  to  an  entire 
departure  from  that  principle  of  al¬ 
leviation  which  he  always  thought 
that  claufe  contained.  To  his  mind, 
the  greateft  objection  to  the  bill 
was,  that  uncertain  and  temporary 
income  was  taxed  to  the  fame 
amount  as  permanent  income,  and 
the  precarioufnefs  of  the  income  of 
traders  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  clafs  of  men.  'He  thought, 
therefore,  the  option  at  firfl  given  to 
traders  of  felefting  the  income  of 
the  laft  preceding  year,  or  on  the 
average  of  three  years,  was  meant 
by  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  cor¬ 
rect,  in  fome  meafure,  the  inequa¬ 
lity  of  its  operation  with  refpedt 
to  thofe  who  muft  endure  much 
hardfhip  by  it.  He  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  committee  would 
permit  that  to  remain  as  it  flood, 
viz.  that  the  option  fliotdd  be  an¬ 
imal. 

Mr.  Thornton  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  explained. 
This  was  not  the  idea,  but  only 
that  an  option  was  given  to  a  trader, 
&c.  to  decide  whether  the  average 
of  three  years,  or  the  laft  preceding 
year,  was  the  beft  criterion  of  his 
income;  but  this  option  was  not 
annually  to  be  made,  but  to  be 
fixed  at  the  commencement. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  propofed  to  adopt  the  words 
from'the  bill  of  lad  year,  that  the 
retail  (hop-keepers  fhould  deduct 
two-thirds  of  their  rent  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  third  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  they  would  pay  for  their  own 

accommodation :  which  was  ad- 
<  > 

opted. 

The  fchedule  being  gone  through, 


the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
faid,  that,  having  already  opened 
to  the  boufe  the  general  nature  of 
the  new  claufes  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  offer,  he  fhould  not 
now  enter  into  any  detailed  expla¬ 
nation  of  them,  particularly  as  the 
claufes  feemed  to  meet  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  .^committee* 
There  was  one  material  claufe,  how¬ 
ever,  which  had  been  deferred,  and 
which  he  had  not  yet  explained; 
he  meant  the  claufe  for  granting 
certain  modifications  in  the  cafes 
of  children.  It  was  his  intention 
to  move,  that  the  modification  to 
be  granted  in  thefe  inftances  fhould 
be  carried  beyond  the  modification 
allowed  laft  year  under  the  bill  for 
the  affeffed  taxes.  In  that  a£t  110 
allowance  was  made  for  children 
under  the  number  of  four.  From 
four  the  fcale  rofe  to  eight,  and 
from  eight  to  ten.  He  thought, 
that,  in  the  prefect  cafe,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  grant  an  allowance 
for  each  child,  defcending  fo  low 
as  one.  The  prefumption  which 
this  deduction  proceeded  on  was, 
that  children  did  make  a  very  con- 
ftderable  addition  to  the  expenfe  of 
a  family,  and  by  fo  much  diminifli- 
ed  taxable  income.  It  was  clear, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  expenfe 
of  children  was  greater  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  fmall  incomes  than  in 
the  higher  claffes  of  income.  Up¬ 
on  this  principle  the  fcale  of  mo¬ 
dification  was  regulated.  He  fhould 
propofe,  therefore,  that  from  the 
lowed  rate  of  income  compre-i 
hended  in  this  bill,  60/.  per  annum, 
up  to  400/.  the  allowance  fhould  be 
five  per  cent,  for  each  child  ;  from 
400/.  up  to  1000/.  he  fhould  grant 
four  per  cent. ;  from  1000/.  to  3000/. 
three  per  cent,  and,  not  to  fwell  the 
modifications  with  any  unneceffary 
diftincfions,  two  per  cent*  for  all 
above  5000/.  The  report  was  then 

ordered 
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ordered  to  be  taken  into  further 
confideration  on  Thurfday. 

On  the  27th  of  December  the 
committee  of  the  houfe  was  re- 
fumed,  to  take  into  confideration 
the  report  of  the  income  bill. 

Sir  William  Pultenev  faid,  he  had 
'  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  war 
Ihould  be  carried  on  with  the  great- 
eft  vigour  and  elfecft,  and  that  the 
utmoft  energy  ought  to  be  difplay- 
ed  to  fave,  not  only  this  country, 
but  Europe;  but,  however  defirous 
he  was  of  fupporting  the  war,  yet, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  bill,  there 
were  many  things  in  /it  which  re¬ 
quired  to  be  diftin&ly  underftood 
and  maturely  considered.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  the  liberty  of 
any  country  confifted  in  three 
points;  fecurity  of  life,  Security  of 
perfonal  freedom,  fecurity  elf  pro¬ 
perty.  Thefie  were  the  three  great 
points  in  which  the  liberty  of  a  na¬ 
tion  confifted.  Under  the  firft, 
namely,  the  fecurity  of  life,  when 
he  eonfidered  the  power  of  grand 
j  juries,  who,  in  all  cafes,  had  this 
point  before  them,  except  thofeof  a 
military  nature  ;  and  when  he  con- 
fidered  the  many  excellent  regula¬ 
tions  that  fubfifted  with  regard  to 
treafon,  he  was  readv  to  fav  there 
was  no  complaint  to  be  urged  upon 
the  firft  point  of  national  liberty. 
With  regard  to  the  fecond  point, 
namely,  perfoiyal  liberty,  certain  it 
was,  that  while  the  habeas-corpus 
a£t  remained  fufpended,  that  was 
in  fome  meafure  abridged,  but  for 
a  temporary  and  particular  purpofe 
that  might  be  fubmitted  to.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  third  branch  of 
national  liberty,  namely,  fecurity  of 
property,  he  queftioned  whether 
any  part  would  continue  if  the  bill 
now  before  the  houfe  palled  into  a 
law  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  ground 
that  he  hoped  for  the  attention  of 
the  houfe.  After  giving  the  hiftory 


of  taxation  in  England,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  Bread,  for  inftance,  had 
no  tax;  milk  was  not  taxed;  ve¬ 
getables  were  not  taxed.  'This 
mode  of  taxation  had  been  found 
to  be  a  great  proteftor  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country;  but,  when 
parliament  had  fanftioned  the 
fcheme  of  a  minifter,  and  allowed 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  means  of 
taxation  which  gave  no  option  to 
anv  bodv,  it  gave  fanfiion  to  a  new 
fv  ftem  of  taxation,  and  which  would 
give  away  much  of  the  controlling 
power  over  taxes.  It  might  be 
faid,  that  it  Was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  out  articles  of  confumption 
upon  which  taxes  could  be  impofed. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  that  dfiertion  ;  but  he  was 
very  far  from  wi filing  to  abandon 
the  fyftem  on  that  account.  It  was 
a  great  check  upon  executive  go¬ 
vernment;  it  made  them  careful 
and  provident  of  the  public  money, 
and  made  parliament  a£live  in  exa¬ 
mining  what  were  the  beft  modes 
of  railing  large  fums  of  money. 
After  enlarging  on  this  objection 
againft  the  tax  on  income,  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  ftating  this  bill  as  dan¬ 
gerous  in  its  very  nature  to  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution  of 
England,  and  that  it  attacked  its 
vitals. 

Mr.  Ryder  faid,  as  far  as  it  was 
regular  to  advert  to  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  former  debate,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  oppolition  of  the 
honourable  member  was,  that  the 
meafure  tended  to  eftablifii  a  fpe- 
cies  of  inquifition  in  the  country. 
Every  objection  againft  this  bill,  as 
to  its  not  being  optional,  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  bill  pafted  laft  year. 
He  certainly  did  not  pretend  to  be 
deeply  read  in  the  financial  hiftory 
of  the  countrv  ;  but  it  mull  occur 
to  gentlemen  that  poll-taxes,  tenths, 
fifteenths,  and  fublidies,  were  Je- 
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vied  in  former  times,  and  that  the 
fame  objection  would  apply  to  all 
thole  taxes  ;  but  this  might  be  faid 
to  refer  to  a  period  when  the  fcience 
of  finance  was  not  properly  under- 
Rood.  There  was  one  tax  which 
was  coeval  with  the  exi Hence  of 
the  Chriflian  religion  in  this  coun- 
try  :  he  meant  tithes,  which  raifed 
from  three  to  five  millions  a 
year,  and  which  were  not  optional. 
And  he  would  obferve  farther  alfo, 
that  they  were  more  liable  to  one  of 
the  objections  of  the  honourable 
Baronet,  that  of  not  making  a  fuf- 
ficient  diftinction  between  high  and 
low,  for  they  made  not  any  diflinc- 
tion  in  that  particular.  What 
would  the  honourable  baronet  fay 
to  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws 
of  this  country,  which  were  up¬ 
wards  of  three  millions  a  year,  not 
a  {hilling  of  which  was  optional  on 
the  party  on  whom  it  was  impofed  ? 
.Look  at  the  taxes  impofed  fincethe 
prefent  century.  The  land-tax  was 
not  optional ;  it  made  no  diftinction 
of  claftes ;  it  made  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  pooreft  and  the  richeft 
landholder.  There  were  many 
other  taxes  which  were  not  op¬ 
tional.  A  tax  which  had  been  ad¬ 
opted  after  the  example  of  Hol¬ 
land,  which  next  to  this  country 
had  been  the  bed  governed  in  its 
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finances,  the  tax  upon  collateral 
fa  cceffion,  was  not  optional.  A  man 
might,  to  be  lure,  live  upon  bread 
and_water-crdTcs ;  but  it  would  be 
mockery  to  fay,  that  it  was  at  his 
option  whether  to  pay  taxes  or  not, 
bscaufe  it.  was  im  no  hide  to  fup- 
pcrt  exigence  in  that  manner.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  the  confideration  of 
this  queftion  had  impreffed  upon 
his  mind,  that  it  w'as  the  only  mode 
that  could  be  adopted  with  perfect 
equity,  and  with  a  probable  hope 
ot  reaching  that  great  end  which 
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all  had  in  view.  He  defended  the 
bill  in  all  its  regulations. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  long  debate, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  de¬ 
tail,  the  following  gentlemen  -were 
for  the  bill,  viz.  Mr.  H.  Browne, 
lord  Hawkelbury,  fir  James  Pulte- 
ney,  and  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  The 
following  were  againft  the  bill,  viz. 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith,  fir  Francis  Baring,  and  Mr, 
Martin.  Several  amendments  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that,  from  the  late- 
nefs  of  the  hour,  and  from  the 
nicety  of  feveral  points  which  {till 
remained  to  be\  difeuffed,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  further  confidera- 
tion  of  the  report  fhould  be  pofl> 
poned. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  moved,  on  the  3  iff  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  that  the  income  bill  fhould  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Nicholls  faid,  he  could  not 
allow  the  bill  to  pafs  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  his  negative.  If  it  was  fair 
that  the  fcale  fhould  rife  from  100/, 
a  year  to  200/.  it  was  equally  fair 
that  the  fcale  fliould  rife  from  200/. 
upwards. 

Mr.  Abbot  faid,  there  were  fome 
things  in  the  bill  in  its  original 
fhape  which  occafioned  fome  hesi¬ 
tation  in  his  mind,  bur,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  alterations  it  had  un¬ 
dergone,  his  objections  were  re¬ 
moved.  It  feemed  now  to  be  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  fupplies  fliould  be'  raifed  wnhin 
the  year.  La  ft  year  confiderable 
prog  refs  had  been  made  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  by  the  a  (Tiffed  tax 
bill;  and,  with  regard  to  difclofure 
of  income,  in  Scotland  all  tranf- 
abtionsrefpectingreal  property,  and. 
many  with  regard  to  perfonal  pro¬ 
perty7,  were  publicly  regiftered.  In 
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Ireland,  the  fame  practice  prevailed 
in  cafe  of  real  property.  In  the 
counties  of  Y'ork  and  Middiefex 
it  exifted  to  a  confiderable  extent. 

The  attorney  and  the  folicitor 
general  both  defended  the  bill ; 
and  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
fupported  the  meafure  as  highly 
creditable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  the  moil:  effectual  that 
could  be  adopted  to  confound  the 
hopes  of  the  enemy. 

The  queftion  was  called  for,  and 
the  ho ule  divided — Ayes  93  ;  Noes 
2. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  then  propofed  a  variety  of 
claufes,  by  way  of  riders  to  the  bill. 

On  the  fecond  of  January  Mr. 
John  Smith,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr,  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Long, 
and  a  great  number  of  members 
from  the  houfe  of  commons,  brought 
up  the  income  bill  from  the  houle 
of  commons.  The  bill  was  read  a 
fi r ft  time,  and  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  income  duty  bill, 
(Jan.  8)  being  read,  and  the  quef- 
tion  put,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  urged, 
that  in  one  point  of  view  he  rather 
approved  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  brought  forward, 
inafmuch  as  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fedt  of  preventing  the  nation  from 
r  a  filly  embarking  in  expenfive  wars* 
by  (bowing  them  the  confequences; 
and,  on  this  ground,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  country  if  the  meafure 
had  been  propoled  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war. 

The  bill  in  itfelf  he  thought  a 
meafure  of  intolerable  oppreliion. 
From  landed  property  it  profefi'ed 
to  draw  a  tenth,  but  in  (lead  of  that 
it  drew  at  lead  a  fifth.  When  the 
houfe  confidered  the  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  lately  impofed  upon  land¬ 
ed  property,  his  calculation  of  20 


per  cent,  would  be  eafily  made  out. 
He  referred,  in  the  fir  ft  in  fiance, 
to  the  duty  upon  fait,  which,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  took 
at  leaf!  four  per  cent,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  land;  that  made  14  per 
cent.  The  charge  of  bailiffs,  stew¬ 
ards,  and  other  peculiar  expenfes 
which  gentlemen  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  neceffarily  incurred,  was  at 
leaft  three  per  cent.  more.  By  a 
particular  provision  of  the  bill, 
farms  occupied  by  the  owners  were 
charged  in  an  extraordinary  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  effect  of  which,  if 
calculated,  would,  irt  addition  to 
what  he  had  already  dated,  increaie 
the  deduction  to  at  leaft  20  per  cent. 
Befides  all  this,  there  were  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  poor  rates,  which 
prefted  with  ^accumulated  force  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  places  where  there  were 
commons,  which  generally  abound¬ 
ed  with  paupers. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  faid,  the 
noble  earl  laid  much  ftrefs  upon  the 
effects  of  the  additional  fait  duties. 
They  certainly  bore  with  confidera- 
ble  weight  on  thofe  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  ckeefe  was  manufactured} 
but  it  was  equally  notorious,  that 
the  maker  repaid  himfelf  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  of  his  cheefe.  I  ithes 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prefent 
queftion,  and  the  poor-rates  were 
equally  a  diftindt  con  ft  deration,  A 
fimilar  argument  would  apply  in 
other  cafes  where  the  produce  of 
land  became  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
etfedt  of  taxation.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  noble  earls  recollection, 
the  lar^e  fums  that  were  raifed  in 
the  reigns  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  through  the 'medium 
of  landed  property,  refpe&ing 
which  the  then  proprietors  made  no 
particular  complaint,  though  they 
fell  feverely  upon  the  land-holder. 

By  the  proviftons  of  the  bii;,  the 
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mod  fatisfaClorv  redrefs  was  fur- 
id  (lied  for  the  grievance  complained 
of.  Ail  charges  falling  under  the 
head  of  practical  improvements ; 
all  dilburfements  coming  within  the 
average  expenfes  of  the  year  ;  all 
reafonable  allowances  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  Ioffes ;  and  even  a  part  of 
the  regular  charges  Incident  to 
landed  and  other  property,  were 
exprefsly  entitled  to  deduction  from 
the  grofs  amount  of  income. 

Lord  Holland  oppofed  the  bill 
in  a  very  long  fpeech.  There  were 
three  points  of  view  in  which  this 
bill  was  to  be  confidered,  and  in 
which  it  was  defended  by  its  ad¬ 
vocates.  It  was  faid  that  a  mea¬ 
sure  like  this  fairly  expofed  to  the 
people  their  true  filiation,  and  did 
not  delude  them  ;  that  it  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  mode  of  railing  the  fupplies 
than  by  a  loan  impofing  perma¬ 
nent  taxes  upon  the  public  ;  and 
thirdly,  which  was  a  reaion  more 
political  than  financial,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  undeceive  the  enemy 
refpeCting  the  date  of  our  finances. 
With  refpeil  to  the  firft  of  thefe  he 
dated,  that  the  Dili  itfelf  was  as 
great  a  delufion  on  the  people  of 
this  country  as  miniders  had  ever 
pradlifed  f'n  the  collide  of  their  ad- 
rniniftration. 

Ic  was  dated  to  be  a  repeal  or  the 
affeffed  tax  bill;  but  many  people 
were  not  aware  that  a  contiderable 
fum  of  money  would  dill  be  col¬ 
lided  under  'that  very  a d  which 
was  now  to  be  repealed.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  the  point,  that  this  mode  of 
raifing  the  fupplies  was  preferable 
to  a  loan  with  permanent  taxes — 
he  remarked  that  the  dims  paid  lad 
year  by  she  public  amounted  to 
about  thirty-two  millions.  The 
whole  income  of  the  country  was 
edimated  at  one  hundred  and  two 
millions,  and  he  though?  that  this 
datement  was  exaggerated.  Was 


it  to  be  expeded,  then,  that  the  fum3 
to  be  colleded  by  this  tax  could  be 
raifed  without  encroaching  more 
or  lefs  on  the  capital  of  individu¬ 
als,  and  fo  impairing  the  national 
wealth,  and  enfeebling  all  the  means 
of  reproduction  ?  Upon  this  fub- 
jed  he  could  appeal  to  a  book  of 
great  authority ;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  the  authority  would  be  taken 
away,  as  the  perfon  who  wrote  the 
book  to  which  he  referred  had  now- 
changed  his  opinion.  [He  referred 
to  Mr.  Eden’s  Letters  to  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle,  1779.]  In  that  work  the  dis¬ 
advantages  arifing  from  any  large 
tax  were  dated  with  great  force  and 
elegance.  His  lordfhip  read  a  paf- 
fage  from  this  work,  which  dated 
that  large  contributions,  by  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  capital  of  the 
country,  threatened  to  affed  the 
produce  of  taxes  upon  confump- 
tion;  to  caufe  a  defalcation  of  the 
exifting  revenue ;  and  to  compel 
the  date  to  have  recourfe  to  new 
taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
He  urged  nearly  the  fame  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  urged  by  the 
other  members  of  oppofition  in 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  and 
upon  the  whole  concluded,  that  the 
bill  was  attended  with  fo  many  dif- 
advantages  in  its  operation  that  he 
gave  it  his  decided  negative. 

Lord  Auckland  rofe,  and  replied 
to  the  quotation  from  his  Letters  to 
lord  Carlifie  in  1779. 

Lord  Grenville  faid,  that  though 
he  was  fully  fatisued  that  every  thing 
that  had  the  fba’dow  of  an  argument 
againd  the  bill  had  been  completely 
refuted  by  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Auckland),  vet  he  could  not  help  riR 
ing  to  remind  the  noble  lord  who  had 
been  reading  lefTons  of  propriety  to 
the  houfe,  that  he  diould  not  be 
himfelf  fo  frequently  the  fird  to  in¬ 
fringe  thofe  very  rules  which  he 
was  now  fo  anxious  to  enforce. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  that  noble  lord  (lord  The  duke  of  Bedford  rofe  to- 
Holland)  fpoke  upon  any  fubjeCt,  wards  the  concluhon  of  the  de- 
he  fcarcely  ever  failed  claiming  a  bate.  He  entered  into  a  long  and 
right  to  anfwer,  and  that  not  in  a  mod:  able  detail  relative  to  the  mea- 
few  words,  by  way  of  explanation,  fu're  then  before  the  houfe,  and  ex- 
but  in  another  long,  regular  and  de-  horted  them  to  weigh  and  con* 
tailed  fpeech.  This  was  a  mode  of  fider,  before  they  read  the  bill  a 
proceeding  which  irreliftibly  called  third  time,  whether  it  was  a  juft 
for  fome  animadverfion,  and  the  and  rational  meafure.  At  this  pe- 
manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  riod  of  the  bufinefs  it  cannot  be 
alluded  to  him  was  fu rely  an  nn-  expeCted  that  many  new  obfervations 
juftifiable  breach  of  order.  It  was  fhouid  be  brought  forward;  and  a$ 
not,  however,  ufual  with  him  over-  our  limits  compel  us  to  avoid  a  re- 
rigoroufly  to  urge  the  orders_of  the  petition  of  fimilar  arguments,  we 
houfe,  especially  from  any  felfifh  fliall  only  fay,  that  the  moft  pointed 
motives;  but  he  owed  it  to  the  objections  to  the  bill  were  placed 
houfe,  and  the  r  houfe  itfelf  was  by  his  grace  in  a  very  ftrong,  and 
bound  to  fee  its  long  eftabliflied  many  of  them  in  a  novel  point  of 
rights  and  rules  duly  refpeCted —  view.  He  thought  that  a  tax  might 
well  remembering  moribus  antiquis  be  found  equal  ^.to  the  exigency  of 
Ji at  Roma.  the  moment,  and  not  liable  to  any 

Lord  Holland  rofe  once  more  to  of  the  objections  which  were  juftly 
fay  a  word  or  two  in  explanation,  advanced  againft  this  bill  ;  he  meant 
He  retorted  all  the  accufation  of  a  tax  upon  fucceffions,  not  merely 
infringing  the  orders  of  the  houfe  collateral  but  lineal.  This  was  not 
on  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  his  idea,  but  the  fuggeftion  of  a 

Lord  Fauconberg  faid,  he  had  noble  friend,  whole  abilities  that 
firft  viewed  the  bill  with  a  jealous  houfe  had  often  had  occafion  to 
eye,  and  therefore  gave  it  a  very  witnefs,  particularly  on  points  of 
minute  inveftigation }  but  when  he  finance  (the  earl  of  Lauderdale), 
alfo  attended  to  the  exigencies  of  The  duke  then  faid  he  had  nothing 
the  ftate,  and  to  the  general  cala-  more  to  add  than  his  thanks  to  their 
unities  that  hung  over  Europe,  he  lordfhips  for  the  indulgence  they 
could  not  but  admire  and  commend  had  fhown  him  ;  and.  having  done 
the  firm,  refolute,  and  undifmayed  fo,  he  immediately  quitted  the 
conduCt  of  thofe  who  had  framed  houfe. 

the  nneafure  in  quedion,  and  The  lord  chancellor  left  the  wool- 
brought  it  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  fack,  not,  he  faid,  to  follow  the 
perfection;  a  meafure  of  finance  noble  duke  through  all  the  detail  of 
which  was  to  convince  the  enemy  the  bill tliat  he  hadgone  into,becaufe 
that  our  refources  equalled  our  lie-  the  difcuffion  of  the  particular 
ceftities,  and,  that  the.  fpirit  of  the  na-  claufes  of  the  bill,  which  he  had 
tion,  far  from  being  repreffed  by  it,  canvaded  with  great  ingenuity, 
would  under  its  influence  be  ftimu-  could  only  have  been  of  life  erad¬ 
iated  to  higher  enterpriles,  and  vantage  in  that  ftage  of  the  bill  that 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  force  the  houfe  had  pafl’ed,  viz.  when  the 
than  ever  it  elfayed  or  attained  in  bill  was  in  a  committee;  when  al- 
any  known  period  of  our  hiftory.  terations  might  have  been  made,  if 
He  fhould  therefore  moft  cordially  the  fuggeftions  of  the  noble  duke 
fupport  the  bill.  had  imprefted  the  committee  fuf- 
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ficiently  to  have  induced  them  to 
think  them  as  important,  and7 as 
uecejfary  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
duke  appeared  to  have  thought 
them.  He  rofe  merely  to  take  fome 
notice  of  the  general  a  demons  of 
the  noble  duke,  in  which  he  placed 
fo  much  confidence.  His  lordlhip 
then  defended  the  bill  upon  the 
fame  grounds  as  the  fervants  of  the 
crown  in  the  other  houfe. 

The  queftion  was  at  length  put, 
and  the  contents  had  it  without 
a  divifion.  The  bill  was  then  read 
a  third  time,  and  palled. 

On  the  nth  of  March  Mr.  Pitt 
rofe  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
lay  he  had  feveral  amendments  to 
propofe  to  the  Income  Bid.  In 
the  fir!!  place,  there  was  to  he  pro- 
pofed  an  amendment,-  providing 
that  the  returns  of  income  fhould 
be  delivered  fealed  up,  to  be  only 
opened  by  the  commiffioners  them- 
felves,  who  were  to  make  the  af- 
feOment,  or  by  clerks  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them.  Alfo,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  commiffioners 
in  certain  places.  Alfo,  with  re- 
fpeccl  to  the  power  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  commiffioners  of  the  city  of 
London,  who,  in  cafe  their-affi  Bants 
did  not  a6t,  were  to' have  power  to 
a  .'point  further  affiftants.  Alfo,  to 
allow  a  moderate  difcount  for 
prompt  payment.  And  alfo  to  re¬ 
move  fome  verbal  inaccuracies  in  r 
the  fchedule,  without  making  anv 
alteration  in  the  fpirit  or  fair  fenfe 
of  it.  And  finally  he  fhould  pro¬ 
pofe  that  day  fortnight  for  making 
the  returns.  He  then  moved  that 
it  be  an  inflrudUon  to  the  committee 
that  they  have  power  to  explain 
and  amend  the  Laid  aft.  Orde.ed. 

The  houfe  being  in  a  committee, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  up  his  amendments. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  Bird  pointed 
out  fome  inaccuracies  in  the  feala 


of  affitffiinenf,  fuch,  for  inflaneej 
as  that  with  an  income  of  199/. 
per  annum,  better  by  about  eighteen 
fhil  lings  than  that  of  20c/.  by  reafon 
of  the  latter  being  brought  into  a 
higher  fcale  of  duty  than  the  former. 
He  propofed  to  amend  the  whole 
lcale  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Pitt  oppofed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  this  minute  and  fractional  accu¬ 
racy  would  perplex  the  computa¬ 
tions  too  much;  an  evil  which  the 
houfe  on  former  difeufiions  had  j 
agreed  to  avoid. 

After  a  few  words  from  fir  James  1 
Pulteney,  fir  John  Sinclair,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  on 
the  1 8th  of  March,  "for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Income  Amendment 
Bill.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  refpedting  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  returns,  with  the  words  the 
5th  of  April,  inftead  of  the  25th 
of  March  ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  having  undergone  all 
its  amendments,  was  palled,  and 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  the  lords  ; 
where  alfo  after  a  fhort  difeuffion 
was  palled,  and  afterwards  received  1 
the  royal  alien t.  , 

In  purfuance  of  the  plan  laid 
down  of  deferring  the  bargain  for 
the  whole  of  the  loan,  Mr.°Pitt  on 
the  2 2d  of  February  propofed  a 
vote,  that  three  millions  be  raifed 
by  way  of  loan  on  exchequer  bills. 
His  motive  aroie  from  a  perfuafion 
that  a  confiderable  advantage  to  the 
public  fervice  might  be  derived,  by- 
delaying  fora  time  the  negotiation 
of  the  loan.  This,  however,  was 
liable  to  variation  from  circum- 
flances,  and  a  fhort  period  might 
render  it  advifable  to  conclude  a 
bargain.  His  object  was,  to  have 
power  to  conclude  or  defer  a  bar¬ 
gain  upon  that  fubjeeffi,  as  circum- 
llances  might  render  expedient ;  for 

which 
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which  purpofe  he  was  now  about 
to  apply  for  the  authority  of  the 
houfe.  "  He  then  moved,  “  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that,  towards  railing  the  fuppiy 
granted  to  his  majefty,  the  fum  of 
three  millions  be  railed  bv  way  of 
loan  on  exchequer  bills;”  wiiich 
vote  was  accordingly  ordered. 

The  next  bufinefs  of  finance 
was  brought  forward  on  the  7th  of 
June  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  refolution 
which  he  had  to  propofe  was,  that 
the  fum~of  825,000/.  be  granted  to 
his  majefty,  to  enable  him  to  make 
good  his  engagements  with  Ruftia. 
He  (bould  ftate  that  as  the  precife 
fum  neceftary  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penfe  of  225,000 /.  to  be  advanced 
as  preparation  money,  and  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  monthly  expenfe  of 
75,000/.  for  eight  months,  or  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  committee 
was,  he  prefumed,  aware  that  there 
was  an  addition  to  this,  after  the 
conciufion  of  a  peace  by  mutual 
confent,  of  875,000/.  per  month, 
but  the  fum  of  825,000/.  was  the 
only  fpecific  vote  which  in  thepre- 
fent  ftate  of  affairs  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  propofe.  He  propofed 
a  vote  of  credit  of  three  millions,  to 
be  employed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  be  beft  fuited  to  the  objedls 
of  his  majefty,  exclufive  of  the  vote 
of  825,000/.  to  Ruftia  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
fum  of  825,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
majefty  to  enable  him  to  make  good 
his  engagements  with  Ruftia. 

Mr.°Tierney  faid,  no  man  would 
feel  himfelf  more  happy  than  he 
fhoulvl  in  complying  with  anv  mo¬ 
tion  to  repel  the  inordinate  ambition 
or  France ;  but  before  he  voted 
away  the  money  of  the  country, 
he  expelled  to  hear  the  object 
defined  which  minifters  had  in 
view. 


Mr.  Windham  fupported  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Tierney; 
when  the  qneftion  being  put, it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  chancellor  Pitt  then  moved, 
that  the  fum  of  three  millions  be 
granted  to  his  majeftv,  to  enable 
him  to  make  good  fuch  further  en¬ 
gagements  as  his  majefty  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  enter  into. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
Mr.  Bragge  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Pitt  rofe  and  faid,  feme  of 
the  articles  which  he  ftiould  bring 
before  the  committee  were  new, 
but  the  principal  were  frefti  in  the 
recolledfion  of  gentlemen.  It  was, 
however,  his  duty'  to  recapitulate 
the  fupplies,  and  to  lay  before  them 
the  ways  and  means  to  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  recourfe  to  provide 
for  the  expenditure.  In  the  firft 
place,  with  refpedt  to  the  navv, 
gentlemen  would  recoiled,  that  in 
ftating  the  article  of  fervice  which 
firft  prefented  itfelf,  and  which  he 
had  to  notice  laft  December  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  the  navy,  theeftimate 
amounted  to  10,920,000/.  Theordi- 
naries  in  that  branch  of  the  fervice 
were  then  calculated  at  693,000 /.  the 
extraprdinares  at  729,000 /.  and  the 
tranfport  fervice  at  1,300,000/.  fo 
that  the  eftimate,  with  a  fmall 
addition  which  afterwards  to  ,k 
place,  amounted  to  a  film  total  of 
13,653,000 /.  for  the  year  1799. 
The  eftimate  was  formed  before  it 
could  be  judged,  with  precifion, 
how  far  the  calculation  of  7/.  per 
man  per  month  would  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  objedt  propofed.  But 
it  appeared,  on  making  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  31ft  of  laft  December, 
that  there  had  been  a  diminution 
and  faving  of  no  lefs  importance 
than  903,000/.  in  that  artic  le.  The 
accounts  were  made  out;  and  from 
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the  experience  which  we  had  al¬ 
ready  had,  he  was  judified  in  dat¬ 
ing,  profpe<51ively,  that  a  further 
faving  of  500,000/.  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 
He  was  therefore  to  deduct  thefe 
two  fums  of  903,000/.  being  a  di- 
ifftnution  of  the  navv  debt,  and  of 
500,000/.  which  was  expelled  to 
be  faved  ;  and  the  total  fnm  of  the 
fupply,  to  anfwer  every  exigency 
of  this  important  branch  of  nation¬ 
al  exertion,  would  be  12,250,000/. 
being  lefs  by  1,403,000/.  than  the 
edimate  for  December. 

The  next  article  of  fupply,  he 
obferved,  was  the  army ;  and  he 
had  to  remark,  that  no  alteration 
was  to  be  propofed  with  refpeCt  to 
the  Anns  voted  in  December,  in 
the  committee  of  fupply  on  the  ef- 
timates  then  furn  idled,  making  a 


total  amount  of  8,840,000/.  He 
alfo  dated,  at  that  time,  a  vote  of; 
credit  for  one  million  would  be  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  the  extraordinaries  fori 
1799  as  not  likely  to  exceed  two 
millions.  But  with  a  view  to  em*’ 
ploy  to  advantage  any  offsnfive 
force,  as  opportunities  might  oc¬ 
cur,  he  propofed  that  the  edimate 
of  the  army  extraordinaries  might 
be  increafed  to  two  millions  and  a 
half,  which  would  give  a  total  fum 
of  12,340,020/. 

The  edimate  under  the  head  of 
ordnance  dood  in  December  at 
1,570,000 /. ;  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cellity  to  make  any  alteration  in  it 
at  prefent. 

The  charge  for  mifcellaneous  fer- 
vices,  under  the  head  of  plantation 
edimates,  remained,  as  it  was  dated 
in  December,  at  600,000/. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  SUPPLIES. 


Navy  . . . £ 

Deduct  diminution  of  navv  debt,  and 

faving  expected  in  1799**-  •  •  •  • . 

■*» 

Army . 

«* 

Vote  of  credit  1798 . . . . 

Extraordinaries,  1799  •  •• . 

Ordnance,  exclufive  of  fea-fervice*  *  • « 

Mifcellaneous  fe/vices . . . . . 

Deficiency  of  land  and  malt  . . 

Subfidy  to  RuiTia . 

National  debt  . . .... . 


13,653,00a 

1,403,000 

■ - 12,250,000 

. •  •  •  8,840,000 

. .  1,000,000 

.  2,500,000 

.  1,570,000 

.  3>264,35I 

.  498,000 

.  825,000 

• . .  200, COO 


Vote  cf  credit  for  1799 


C-3o.947.3St 

*  ^.3,000,000 


The  intereft  due  to  the  bank,  on 
exchequer  bills  and  treafury  bills, 
amounted  to  565,180/.;  but  "it  was 
now  1  oo.oco/.  lefs. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  no¬ 
tice  the  deficiency  of  ways  and 
means;  and  to  date  the  fpecific 


items,  in  order  to  enable  gentlemen 
to  form  a  balance  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  datements.  The  difcount, 
on  the  prompt  payment  of  the  loan, 
was  dated  at  211,000/.;  and  that 
on  exchequer  bills,  in  1798,  at 
300,000/.  However,  the  general 

deficiency 
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‘ficiency  of  ways  and  means 
ight  be  taken  at  500,000/.  It' 
ould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  credit 
as  taken  for  the  aflefied  taxes,  the 
Runtary  contributions,  and  the 
x  on  imports  and  exports.  The 
hole  fum  was  eRimated  at  feven 
lillions  and  a  half;  but  the  pro- 
uce  was  only  feven  millions,  and 
lere  was  consequently  a  deficiency 
f  500,000 /.  The  produce  of  the 
felled  taxes  was  nearly  four  mil- 
ons ;  and  the  voluntary  contribu- 
ons,  without  including  India,  pro- 
uced  two  millions.  The  volun- 
iry  contributions  from  India  a- 
lpunted  to  the  fum  of  300,000/. 

:  was  not  now  neceffary,  he  faid, 

)  notice  the  imports  and  exports; 
ut  there  had  been  an  increafe  of 
20, coo/.  The  next  article  to 
'hich  he  did  not  allude  in  Decern- 
er,  but  in  which  there  was  no  de- 
ciency  in  the  general  Ratement, 
ras  the  unfatisfied  fervices  of  1797. 
They  were  formerly  deduced  out 
f  the  growing  produce  of  thecon- 
olidated  fund,  a..d  he  could  now 
late  them  pofitively  at  699,000 /. 
There  was  alfo  another  new  fum  to 
nake  good  for  certain  fervices  un- 
atisfied  of  303,000 /.  and  fome 
mall  articles  on  the  charge  of  the 
:ommiffioner  for  managing  the  na- 
ional  debt,  amounting  to  30,000/. 
n  addition  to  the  deficiencies  of 
and  and  malt,  efiimated  at  350,000/. 
here  was  a  further  increafe  of 
[48,000/.  making  a  total  deficiency 
n  that  article  of  498,000/.  The 
ubfidy  to  Ruffia  was  precifely  fix- 
id  at  825,000/.  and  the  annual  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  finking  fund  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  national  debt  was 
200,000/.  The  vote  of  credit 
was  propofed  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  ifliie  of  the  exchequer  bills,  he 
fliould  not  add  that  fum  to  the  fup- 
ply.  The  amount  of  the  fupplv 


brought  forward  at  ChriRmas  was 
Rated  at  29,272,000/. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Rate  the 
articles  of  the  ways  and  means* 
LaR  ChriRmas,  he  had  mentioned 
that  the  growing  produce  of  th© 
confolidated  fund  was  likely  to  be 
affedted  by  many  burdens  and 
charges  in  arrear ;  and  yet  he  was 
now  happy  to  mention,  that  a  con- 
fiderable.  furplus  was  applicable 
to  the  fupply.  In  one  inRance 
699,000/.  had  been  provided  for 
by  a  vote ;  two  quarters  had  been, 
paivl,  and  two  quarters  of  the  fix, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  would  re¬ 
main,  had  a&ually  pafled.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  adhial  ^produce,  and 
making  good  all  charges,  and  com¬ 
puting  the  furplus  of  the  confoli¬ 
dated  fund  up  to  the  lateR  period, 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Ratement  from  what  he  for¬ 
merly  did.  Fie  took  it  laR  Decem¬ 
ber,  allowing  for  all  confiderations, 
at  1,500,000/. ;  and  there  was,  at 
prefent,  an  adlual  furplus  of 
521,000/.  in  the  quarters  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  April:  fo  that  there 
was,  in  fadf,  an  augmentation  of 
1,700,000/.  beyond  what  he  Rated, 
on  conjedture,  laR  December. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  he  faid  he  might  at  all 
events  remark,  that, whatever  might 
ultimately  happen,  he  ftiould  not  be 
juRi fieri  from  the  prefent  circum- 
Ranees  in  taking  credit  for  more 
than  feven  millions  and  a  half  as 
the  produce  of  that  tax.  The  a- 
mount  of  an  infialment  on  aid  and 
contributions  in  1798  was  700,000/. 
but  now,  as  it  fhould  beat  650,000/. 
it  would,  when  added  to  the  feven 
millions  and  a  half,  give  the  fum 
of  8,150,000/. ;  but  as  it  was  liable 
to  pay  the  intereR  of  the  loan  of 
1798  for  one  half  year  of  the  fum 
,  of  8,000,000/.  a  dedudlion  for  that, 
purpofe  mi;R  be  made  from  it  of 

240,000/. 
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240,000/.  and  a Ifo  a  year’s  interell  the  fupply  at  7,300,000/.  The  firi 
of  3/.  yi.  per  cent,  on  eleven  mil-  loan  was  for  three  millions,  and  th< 
lions,  amounting  to  388,000/.  which  fecond  for  twelve.  He  then  pro 
Would  leave  the  fum  applicable  to  ceeded  to  a 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  WAVs  AND  MEANS, 


Sugar,  tobacco,  and  malt . j£-2)7$°i000 

Lottery  . - . .  ......  200,000 

Surplus  of  confolidated  fund  in  January  and  April  )  £2 1,000 

I799 . *•*: . * . > 

Growing  produce  of  ditto . 

Exports  and  imports  •  •  . . 

Ten  per  cent,  on  income . 

Jnftalments  on  aid  and  contributions,  , 

1798 . . : . J 


3,229,000 

1,500,000 


Dedudl  half-year’s  interell:  on  eight  ) 

millions,  1798  . ;  .  J 

Ditto  one  year  on  eleven  millions  at  } 
5/.  7 s.  per  cent. . .  J 


Loan  firft 
Second**  • 


7,300,000 

630,000 

8,130,000 

240,000 

588,000 

828,000 — 

—7,300,006 

.  J.nnn.nno 

.31,000,000 


He  next  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  circumllance, 
that  there  was  no  provifion  made 
for  the  exchequer  bills  to  the  a- 
mount  of  3,000,000/,  as  he  left 
them  ultimately  to  be  funded,  and 
expected  that  they  would  be  lb  on 
more  advantageous  terms.  The 

o  # 

arrangement  appeared  to  him  in 
every  point  of  view  more  econo¬ 
mical  and  prudent  than  in  adding 
3,000,000/,  to  the  loan.  He  next 
itated  the  terms  of  the  loan.  The 
ufual  mode  of  receiving  offers  by 
fair  and  open  competition  had  been 
adhered  to.  The  propofal  was 
made  to  the  competitors  of  taking 
*2$/.  in  the  3  per  cent,  confols, 
and  50  in  the  reduced,  and  it  was 


accepted  at  the  price  of  the  day 
confiderably  lefs  than  the  adluai 
value  of  100/.  Three  of  the  moll 
refpedtable  houfes  agreed  to  pay  for 
12  3/.  in  the  3  per  cent,  confols, i 
69/.  4 s.  4 \d.  and  for  the  reduced 
28 /.  is.  6d.  making  9 7/.  6j.  io\d. 
which,  with  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
count  at  2/, 6 s.6d. gave  99/.  13^.4^/. 
Inftead  of  bonuses ,  which  had  been) 
the  cuftomary  practice,  the  prefent 
bargain  had  been  concluded  in  a 
manner  unexampled  with  refpedt  to 
real  advantage. 

He  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  flate,s 
that  the  interell  to  be  provided  for 
by  new  taxes  was  no  more  than 
313,000/.  The  principle  which  he 
propofed  to  go  upon,  as  the  foun¬ 
dation 


*  300,000/.  befides  was  borrowed  for  Ireland. 
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ilation  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  fi-  could  pay  off.  By  the  operation  of 
nance,  was  the  fame  which  he  of-  this  fund,  the  whole  of  the  loan 
fered  to  parliament  laft  year,  that  that  was  now  to  he  raifed  of  fifteen 
there  fhould  be  no  loan  contradled  millions  and  a  half  would  be  finally 
for  during  any  year  greater  than  paid, 
what  theamount  of  the  linking  fund 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  NEW  TAXES. 

750,000*  notes  annually,  at  2 d.  each,  would  be  I  £. 
62,000/.  but,  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  uncertainty,  >  42,000 

fuppofe  only  . . . j 

Britifii  fugar  left  for  home  confumption,  one  mil-  \  , 

lion  feven  hundred  thoufand  .cwt.  at  8 d. . 3  5 

Clayed  fugar  from  the  Britifh  plantations,  in  addition  i 

to  all  duties,  200,000  cwt.  (eflimated)  at  4m  per  >  40,000 

cwt. . * . . . . . j 

Britifii  plantation  fugar  exported;  withhold  zs.6d.\ 
per  cwt.  of  the  drawback,  in  addition  to  4 s.  now  f  ^ 
retained  on  358  cwt.  Eaft  India  fugar  pxported,  f  } 

76,000  cwt.  at  6s.  6d. . .  * . * . J 

'  Foreign  plantation  fugar  exported,  is.6d.  per  cwt.  (  T/t  roo 

Refined  fugar  exported,  41.  per  cwt.  of  the  bounty  j 
now  payable  to  be  withheld  on  196,000  cwt,  •  •  *  •  f  ^ 

Coffee  exported  in  1796,  exelufive  of  Ireland,  >  ^  oo  /, 
327,000  cwt.  at  41.  •  - . ‘  * . . f  ->J 

s  £.1 18,000 


Our  trade,  Mr.  Pitt  added,  had 
never  been  in  a  more  flourifiiing 
iitiution.  The  permanent  taxes  of 
the  prefen t  year  exceeded  what  they 
were  lalb  year,  when  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  fum  of  14,574,00c/.  a 
fum  greater  than  was'  ever  produced 
in  the  mod:  flourifiiing  times  of 
peace.  So  far  from  the  railing  of 
the  fupplies  within  the  year  being 
a  detriment  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  imports  of  the  laft 
year  u'ere  much  greater  than  thofe 
of  any  former  year,  they  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  year  1797  amounted 
only  to  twenty -one  millions.  A 
fimilar  augmentation  had  taken 
place  in  the  exports,  both  of  home 
and  foreign  manufactures.  The 


latter,  in  the  year  179 7,  amounted' 
to  twenty-eight  millions;  the  laft 
accounts  that  had  been  made  up 
ftated  their  amount  at  33,800,000/.' 
It  was  only  neceffary  to  bear  a  pref- 
fure  for  a  fiiort  time,  and  he  had 
no  hefitation  in  faying  that  we  had 
ample  means  to  meet  this  prefiure. 
Suppofing  the  confolidated  fund  to 
go  on  as  it  had  done  for  feme  years 
paft,  and  there  fliould  be  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  rife  in  the  flocks,  it  would 
in  the  year  1808  arrive  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  period  from  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  to  that  time  umuld  be  an  in¬ 
terval  of  great  ft  refs  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  provide  taxes  for  eight  years. 
Here  Mr.  Pitt  entered  at  confider- 
able  length  into  a  detail  of  calcu¬ 
lation  s, 


*  It  is  fuppofed  there  are  Dotes  under  40i.  value  circulating  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  the  amount  of  400, QUO/,  chiefly  of  2lh.  each. 
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Jations,  which  went  to  fliow  that 
the  whole  of  the  national  debt  might 
be  extinguifhed  in  the  fpace  of 
thirty-three  years  of  peace;  that, 
Supposing  the  war  to  continue  ever 
fo  long,  it  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  creation  of  a  new  debt. 

Mr.  Tierney  afked,  what  provi- 
fion  was  made  for  paying  the  in- 
terefl;  on  the  three  millions  bor¬ 
rowed  for  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  annui¬ 


ties  for  the  three  millions  raifed  for 
Ireland  were  to  be  provided  by  the 
Irifli  parliament,  and  that  in  fadt 
it  was  no  other  charge  on  this 
country  than  by  its  increafmg  the 
amount  of  the  capital  created. 

Mr.  Bragge,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  com- . 
mittee  of  fupply.  The  resolutions 
were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
moved  the  following  resolutions: 


For  the  Service  of  Ireland  . . .  .^.3,000,000 

Extraordinary  fervices  of  the  army  for  1799  ••  •  •  •  •  2,500,000 
Tranfport  fervice  for  i799>  an^  ^or  the  mainte- 7  207,200 

nance  of  the  prifoners  of  war  at  Hull . 3 

To  make  good  the  Sum  that  might  be  awarded  un- 7  6q  qoq 
der  the  Seventh  article  of  the  American  treaty-  -  j 
To  enable  his  majefty  to  grant  indemnification  to  ) 

lord  St.  Vincent  and  fir  Charles  Grey,  for  the  de-  f  OQO 
crees  of  the  court  of  admiralty  relative  to  cer- 
tain  captures,  See.  in  the  Well  Indies  -  -  *  •  •  •  •  •  j 
To  Mr.  A fii ton  and  others,  executors  of  Robert  1 
Rees,  broker,  being  the  amount  of  the  fums  due  / 
from  faid  Rees  on  the  firft  payment  of  the  loan  >  4>2,3.5 

of  feven  millions  and  a  half  which  he  had  for-  \ 
feited,  not  having  made  fuch  payment . .  J 


The  report  was  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  following  day. 

The  houfe  then  in  a  committee 
of  fupply  agreed  to  a  refolution 
that  34,145/.  is.  9 d.  the  furplus  of 
the  fum  voted  for  the  extraordina¬ 
ries  of  the  army,  1798,  fhonld  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenfes  of 

i799- 

Mr.  Tierney,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  in  confequence  of  notice  he 
had  given,  brought  forward  Several 
resolutions  relative  to  the  finances 
of  the  country.  The  firft  refolu- 
tion  related  to  the  national  debt, 
and  it  was  extracted  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  finance.  The 
fifteenth  refolution  eftimated  that 
the  total  fum  to  be  raifed  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1799,  was 
?9»443>S53^*  The  fixteeath  reso¬ 


lution  intimated,  that  the  grofs  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  revenue  amounted  in 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 

1799,  to  26,039,046/. 

The  twentieth  refolution  ftated^ 
that,  fuppofing  the  war  to  end  with 
the  year  1799?  the  3  per  cents,  to-  - 
remain  on  an  average  at  70,  and 
the  taxon  income  to  produce  feven 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum,  the 
fum  of  35,250,000/- together  with 
the  intereft  payable  thereon,  would 
not  be  redeemed  before  the  month 
of  November,  1803. 

Upon  the  twenty- firft  refolution 
Mr.  Tierney  obferved,  that,  fup¬ 
pofing  the  war  to  end  with  the  year 

1800,  and  the  fame  fum  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  on  the  credit  of  the  tax  upon 
income  for  the  fervice  of  that  year 
which  has  been  raifed  for  the  fer¬ 
vice 


>rceof  the  prefent  year,  viz.  eleven 
millions,  and  to  be  funded  in  3  per 
cents,  at  60,  the  total  amount  of 
flock  to  be  redeemed  would  be 
53,583,000/.  together  with  the  in- 
tereft  payable  thereon  ;  and  eftima- 
ting  the  produce  of  the  tax  on  in¬ 
come  to  be  7,500,000/.  per  annum, 
and  calculating  the  3  per  events,  to 
remain  on  an  average  at  70,  ftich 
redemption  would  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1806.  The  probable  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  during  the  firft 
five  years  and  a  half  of  peace  would 
therefore  be  upwards  of  thirty-three 
millions — exclufive  of  any  charges 
to  be  incurred  for  fums  to  be  paid 
on  winding  up  the  expenfes  of  the 
war,  exclulive  of  any  increafe  iA 
the  naval  or  military  eftablifiiments 
beyond  thofe  of  the  laft  peace,  and 
exclulive  of  the  interefl  payable  on 
the  imperial  loans. 

After  reading  his  twentieth  refo- 
lution,  he  obferved,  that,  if  he  was 
rightly  informed,  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax  would  not  be  fix 
millions.  If  one  gentleman  had 
failed  more  than  another,  it  was  the 
rainifter  in  his  eftimates.  He  firft 
took  the  income  tax  at  ten  millions, 
then  at  feven,  till  at  laft  he  got 
down  to  four  millions  and  a  half. 
But,  when  he  heard  the  language 
held  by  the  minifter,  he  faw  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  people  looking  at 
he  real  ftate  of  the  country.  Thofe 
gentlemen  forming  the  prefent  ad- 
niniftration  exprefied  a  wifti  to 
>verthrow  the  prefent  government 
>f  France;  he  therefore  thought  it 
bfolutely  necefiary  to  do  fomething 
hat  fiiould  fliow  the  people  the  ac- 
ual  ftate  of  the  finances.  The  re- 
ult  of  all  thofe  refoluti  ons  was, 
hat  in  feven  years  we  had  doubled 
k  national  debt  ;  that  we  had  dou - 
led  the  permanent  taxes  ;  that  by  un- 
recedented  good  fortune  we  had 
1 799* 


feen  the  revenue  amount  to  a  fum 
beyond  even  the  minilier’s  moft  fan - 
guine  expeditions ;  that,  at  the 
rate  we  were  going  on,  we  had,  in 
this  one  year,  to  meet  an  out-going 
of  fixty  millions;  that,  if  peace 
fiiould  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1799,  the  peace  eftablifhment  to 
November  1803  muft  amount  to 
33  millions;  but,  if  war  fiiould 
'continue  to  the  end  of  1800,  that 
there  then  muft  be  an  annual  out¬ 
going  during  the  firft  fix  years  after 
the  peace  of  33  millions.  Above 
all,  was  there  any  man  who  loved 
the  conftitution,  that  did  not  feel 
the  danger  in  which  it  muft  be 
involved  from  the  total  transfer 
of  the  property  of  the  country? 
He  faw  the  middle  ranks  giving 
up  many  of  their  comforts ;  he 
faw  the  upper  ranks  likely  to  be 
borne  down  by  new  men.  If  ever 
there  was  a  meafure  which  went  to 
the  transfer  of  property,  it  was  the 
tax  upon  income.  This  expendi¬ 
ture  made  men  change  all  their  for¬ 
mer  habits,  or  drove  theiii  to  feek 
for  an  equivalent  where  they  never 
dreamt  of  feeking  one.  In  the 
prefent  parliament,  it  was  well 
known,  that  no  feats  were  pur- 
chafed,  and  no  boroughs  fold  ;  but 
in  former  parliaments  we  knew  that 
it  had  been  lo,  and  that  it  might  be 
in  future.  There  was  nothing  more 
refpetftable  than  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chant;  but  he  fiiould  be  forry  to 
fee  all  in  the  houfe  of  that  deferip- 
tion.  The  operations  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  tended  to 
raife  men  fuddenlv.  Where  there 
were  popular  reprefentations,  fome 
good  might  be  done;  but  in  clofe 
boroughs,  which  were  formerly 
(though  not  in  this  parliament,  as 
he  had  before  faid)  fold,  the  pur- 
chafers  would  all  be  from  the  city 
of  London. 

In  oppofitipn  to  Mr.  Tierney's 
K  reip  * 
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refolutions,  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  a  tions  as  bad  been  fet  forth  by  the 


•feries  of  his  own,  and  moved  for 
time  to  have  them  printed. 

Mr.  Tierney  faid,  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  delay  propofed ;  his 
principal  reafon  was,-  that,  as  he 
had  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
the  refolu tions  to  be  moved  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
found  there  was  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  alterations 
might  be  coniidered  rather  as  addi¬ 
tions  than  amendments..  They  had 
taken  different  points  of  view,  but 
he  did  not  think  their  difference 
of  datement  confiderable.  This 
being  the  cafe,  he  was  deffrous  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  agree  to  both  fets  of  resolu¬ 
tions  being  entered  upon  the  jour¬ 
nals.  He  (Mr.  Tierney)  admitted 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  figures  were  accurate,  and 
he  did  not  find  that  his  were  con- 
fidered  wrong.  Every  man  muff: 
form  his  own  opinion,  and  nothing 
could  better  enable  them  to  do  fo 
than  being  able  fairly  to  compare 
the  two  lets  of  refolutions.  The 
•rt.  hon.  gentleman  affiimed  different 
data,  and  drew  different  conclu- 
fions  ;  particularly  in  the  mode  of 
viewing  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  as  in  1793  and  1799,  and 
the  amount  of  the  income  tax  :  va¬ 
riations  that  neceffarily  gave  a  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  refultl.  Still,  however, 
he  found  all  his  own  figures  among 
thofe  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  furrounded,  indeed,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  recognife  his  Own  children. 

On  the  third  of  July  the  fubjeCl 
was  revived,  when  Mr.  Tierney 
contended,  that  it  was  the  lad  thing 
he  fhould  be  inclined  to  do  to  fay 
any  thing  to  excite  defpondency  in 
the  people  of  this  country;  but, 
when  he  heard  fuch  extravagant  no- 


minifter  re  fip  eft  in  g  the  profperity 
of  the  country,  he  thought  it  right 
to  promote  a  little  fober  refieCfion. 
After  adverting  to  the  firff  refolu- 
tion  'refpeffing  the  national  debtr 
he  faid,  Mr.  Pitt  had  contended, 
that  the  money  which  had  been 
raifed  for  Ireland  could  not  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  burthen  upon  England. 
He  contended,  that  money  advan¬ 
ced  for  Ireland  was  as  much  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  upon  this  country  as  the 
money  advanced  to  the  emperor. 
With  refpefl  to  the  finking  fund, 
there  was  no  man  in  the  ho ufe  who 
gave  Mr.  Pitt  more  credit  than  he 
did  ;  he  always  thought  it  the 
brighteft  feature  in  his  character. 
He  then  afferted,  that  much  of  the 
profperity  of  this  country  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  crippled  ftate  of  France 
and  Holland;  and  it  was  equally 
clear,  that,  after  the  war,  a  con-  1 
fiderable  part  of  our  trade  muff:  re-  | 
vert  back  to  thofe  countries.  In  j 
fpeaking  of  the  probable  expenfes 
after  a  war,  he  had  compared  the 
firff:  five  years  after  the  conclufion  j 
of  this  war  to  the  firff  five  years' 

t! 

after  the  conclufion  of  lafl  war;: 
but  Mir.  Pitt  had  objedfed  to  that; 
companion,  and  had  dated  that 
there  were  charges-at  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  war  which  would  not 
occur  at  the  conclufion  of  the  pre- 
fent,  fuch  as  the  allowance  to  the 
American  loyalids :  but  it  appeared* 
to  him  that  expenfes  of  a  fimilar 
nature  would  probably  occur  after 
the  prefent  war  3  for,  if  the  nobi-| 
lity  and  clergy  of  France  were  nol  : 
refiored,  he  fuppofed  the  generolitjl 
of  parliament  would  not  leave  then  I 
entirely  without  fup  port.  Mr 
Tierney  then  adverted  to  tfi< 
amended  refolution  which  refpe&et 
the  amount  ’of  the  tax  upon  in 
come,  which  Mr.  Pitt  dated  a) 
7,500,000/.  (not  that  he  himfelf  be 
•  lievei 
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lieved  it  would  amount  even  to  that 
fum),  although  the  add  applied  ten 
millions  from  this  fource  for  the 
fervice  of  the  year.  This  was  net 
the  only  inflan ce  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  miflaken  ;  the  preceding 
year  the  a  fie  fled  taxes,  which  had 
been  edimated  at  feven  millions, 
only  produced  four  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tierney  contended,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  made  grofs  miftakes  in  his 
calculations  of  November  laft  year. 
He  had  flated  the  profits  of  trade 
at  15  per  cent,  but  he  had  been 
well  allured  that  it  was  upon  an 
average  much  lefs.  Again,  the 
commercial  interedin  London,  who 
had  efpoufed  the  principle  ot  this 
tax,  had  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  expedd  the 
amount  of  income  derived  from 
commerce  would  be  about  four 
millions;  whereas,  by  his  fubfe- 
quent  daternent,  the  amount  was 
__  only  dated  at  two  millions ;  while 
the  country  intereft,  on  whom  the 
weight  of  the  tax  principally  fell, 
would  pay  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
the  fum  at  which  they  had  been 
eftimated.  After  adverting  to  the 
3  per  cent.  Hock  created  in  1788, 
Mr.  Tierney  obferved,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
argued  on  the  fuppofition  that  he 
(Mr.  Tierney)  had  calculated  that 
the  3  per  cents,  would  not  rife 
above  feventy  in  time  of  peace. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D  tin  das, 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  the  houfe 
refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee  to 
eonfider  of  the  accounts  prefen  ted 
to  the  houfe  refpe&ing  the  reve¬ 
nues  arifing  out  of  the  Fall  Indies. 
It  might  appear  lingular,  Mr.  Dun- 
das  obferved,  that  he  llioukl  bring 
forward  in  1799  that  daternent  of 
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the  Ead  India  revenue  which  pro¬ 
perly  belonged  to  the  year  1798, 
That  daternent,  however,  was  ne- 

cefiarv  to  be  made  before  the  houfe 
✓ 

could  properly  come  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  edicnates  which 
had  already  been  fubmitted,  or  fee 
how  far  they  had  been  realifed* 
The  committee  m.ud  be  acquainted 
with  the  refult  of  former  calcula¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  make  out  a  ground 
for  the  obfervations  which  he  fhouid 
have  to  offer.  He  then  went  to 
fhow  that  the  prefent  arrangement 
brought  the  view  of  the  company’s 
affairs  within  a  fiarrow  compafs, 
and  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  Fird,  what  might  be  pro¬ 
perly  called  India  accounts,  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  regarding  the  date  of  India 
itfelf ;  fecondly,  the  home  accounts, 
as  refpedding  particularly  the  com¬ 
pany  concerns  here.  Under  the 
fird  of  thefe  heads  were  to  be  found 
a  financial  daternent  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  refpeftive  places;  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  expenses  incurred: 
the  amount  of  the.  debts  in  India; 
a  deduddion  of  the  gene  al  furplus 
not  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
thefe  debts;  the.  Aims  which  re¬ 
mained  to  be  expended  ;  with  many 
other  items  in  the  edimate  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  his  immediate  purpofe 
to  fpecify.  The  fird  head  that  pre¬ 
fen  ted  itfelf  was  that  of  Bengal, 
under  which  would  be  fee iv  three 
deferiptions  of  accounts.  Fird,  the 
average  revenue  for  the  lad  three 
years ;  fecond,  a  companion  of  the 
eftimated  with  the  addual  produce; 
third,  the  average  edimate  for  the 
enfuing  year. 

Their  accounts  we  have  abridged 
in  a  general  view,  as  follows : — 


Refult 
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Refult  of  the  year  1796 — 7  colle&ively 

Revenues.  Bengal  .  . 5,703,906 

Madras . 1*996,3  28 

Bombay . .  3‘5>937 


Charges. 


Bengal  x. 
Madras  • 
Bombay* 


3,862,942 

2,408,492 

841,825 


8,016,171 


7,1 13,^259 


Net  revenues  of  the  three  prefidencies* 
Deduct  fupplies  of  Bencoolen,  &c.  •  • 


902,912 

101,190 


Remainder  . . . 

DeduCt  further  intereft  paid  on  debts. 

Bengal . .  352>32S 

Madras  . . . .  •  •  •  37,040 

Bombay . . . 37,482 


Net  furplus  from  the  territorial  revenues  ••••*• 
Add  the  amount,  fales,  imports,  certificates,  &c. 


801,722 


426,847 

374^75 

38^938 


Amount  applicable  to  purchafe  of  inve  foments,  1  ^ 

payment  of  commercial  charges,  &c.*  »•'•••  y  73  j  i 
Amount  actually  advanced  for  purchafe  of  in- 
veftments,  payment  of  commercial  charges, 
and  in  aid  of  the  China  inveftment, 

At  Bengal . *  1,202,394 

Madras . .  •  *  •  642,048 

Bombay . .  286,913 

Bencoolen  «••*«••••••♦  1 8, 1 83 


2,149,538 


Exceeds  amount  applicable  from  revenue  as  7 

before  . . f  I,392,72> 


Cargoes  invoiced  to  Europe  in  1796 — 7  with)  « 
charges  . . . »•*  *  * 


GENERAL  VIEW. 

Refult  of  eftimates  1797 — 8  collectively. 


Revenue. 

1 

Bengal  . . . 
Madras  •  *  • 
Bombay.  •  • 

8,39/i62S 

Charges. 

Bengal  •  •  * 
Madras  . . . 

Bombay*  ♦  * 

7,220,8-9 

Net 
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Net  eftimated  revenues  of  the  three  preftdencies,  1,176,746 
Dedud  fupplies  of  Bencoolen,  &c. . .  •  *  *  85,840 

Remainder  . . .  1,090,906 

Dedud  further  intereft  on  the  debts  •  •  * .  5  7®,  7  75 

Add . .  514,131 


Eftimated  amount,  fales,  imports  and  ceitifi-^  500,336 

cates,  &c.  . *  *  •  * . *  j 

Amount  eftimated  to  be  applicable  in  1797—8 !  1 

to  the  purchafe  of  inveftments,  payment  of  >1,014,467 


commercial  charges,  &c.  . .  *  •  • '  *  * ' ' '  J 

•  *  ’J!*'  - 

DEBTS  IN  INDIA.  ’ 

Amount  ftated  laft  year  . . *  *  *  *  *  7,r46,°84 

Amount  this  year . . . *  *  *  *  „9’294,539 


Increafe . . . .  *4^,45  5 


Debts,  transferred  in  the  year*  544,40a 

in  _ .  a 

DEBTS  BEARING  INTEREST. 

Amount  laft  year  •  •• . 5»59°»I4a 

Amount  this' year  . . .  7,479? 


Intereft;  of  debt  bearing  intereft  .  1,889,020 

■ . .  1 


Amount  of  intereft  payable  by  accounts  of  laft  £  419^,34^ 
year  •  •  •  . . * *  *  * . . . -***'*.*.’  ' 


Amount  of  intereft  payable  by  accounts  of  this  £  ^6,775 

year*  * . *  -  * . * . 3 

Increafe  of  intereft  payable  annually  15  7,43° 

ASSETS  IN  INDIA. 

Confifting  of  cafli,  goods,  &c.  laft  year .  8,958,669 

Ditto  by  the  prefent  ftatements .  10,531,145 

Increafe  of  aftets .  I,S72,47^ 

Dedud  increafe  of  aftets  from  the  above  increafe  1 


of  debts,  the  ftate  of  the  company’s  affairs  of  V  575,979 
India  is  worfe  by  . 3 


HOME  ACCOUNTS. 

Aggregate  amount  of  fales  . . .  6,053,401 

Lefs  than  laft  year . 2,108,908 

Difference  in  company’s  goods  alone  1,434,488 
Private  trade  more  than  laft  year  ...  *  30,746 

Remaining  difference  in  fale  of  Dutch  goods 

"  &3. 


Sal^s 


Ui 


BRITISH  AND 

Sales  of  company’s  goods  eftimated  at . .  •  •  •  *6,282,28% 

ACtijally  amounted  to  •  •  •  *  * . . . . 4,7 1 8,822 

Lefs  than  eftimated  V . •  1,556,06(5 

Receipts  on  fale  of  company’s  goods  eftimated  at  6,555,116 
Actually  amounted  to  . . .  5, 9^  6,468 

Receipt  lefs  than  eftimated . . . .  608,648 

.  '  .  ^  /  •  — - - 

Charges  and  profit  on  private  trade  eftimated  at-  •  196,000 

Actually  amounted  to  •  •  •  •  . . .  1 15,808 

Lefs  than  eftimated . . . .  80,198 


GENERAL  RESULT. 

Balance  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1797  —  8  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  againft  the  company  . . 

Actual  balance  in  confluence  of  iffue  of 
bonds,  0/  aid  by  loans,  and  of  fmalier  pay¬ 
ments  for  height,  &c.  than  exptCted,  was  in 
favour . 


Making  the  balance  of  cafti  better  than  eftimated  2,376,966 


ESTIMATES  I  798-—  9. 

Receipts  for  fales  of  company’s  goods  ....  .  5,905,92 7 


1,836,320 


540,646 


<**  RESULT.  * 

After  calculating  on  a  payment  to  the  bank,"1 
amounting  to  800,000/.  and  a  large  fum  for 
freight,  without  reckoning  an  increafe  of  ca¬ 
pital,  Blue  of  bonds  or  loans,  the  balance 
againft  the  company  on  ift  of  March,  1799, 
expeCted  to  be- . . . 


L3lB,93> 


DEBTS  AT  HOME.  . 

In  March  1797 . . .  7,918,759 

In  March  1  798  • . . .  . . . . 7,288,692 


Decreafe . . .  132,069 

A  Lets  at  home  and  afloat  on  the  ill  of  March  )  /■ 

1797 . . . .  1  ia,47<>,7>9 

Ditto  on  the  ift  of  March  179B .  13,213,370 


Increafe 


732,597 


Adding  increafe  of  afTets  to  the  above  decreafe  J 

°f  debt,  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  home  appears  >  1,366,322 

better'. . . . ' _ \ 
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CHIN  A  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

Balance  in  China  la  ft  year  in  favour  •  •  279.250 
Ditto  this  year  again  ft  . . . .  718,945 

998>!9S 


4,215 

Lefs  at  China  and  St.  Helena . • » •  • .  1,002,410 


GENERAL  COMPARISON  OF  DEBTS  AND  ASSETS. 

Increafe  of  debts  in  India . . -  •  •  •  2,148,45^ 

Decreafe  of  debts  at  home  * . .  . . . .  63 1,70^ 


Difference  at  China  againft  . * . 

Balance  at  St.  Helena  laft  year . .  58,463 

Ditto  this  year . 54,248 

Decreafe  at  St.  Helena* « •  . . * . 


Increafe  of  debts  —  .. - -  •  - .  1,516,690 


Increafe  of  aftets  in  India . 1,572,476 

Increafe  of  aftets  at  home .  734,557 

Dedudt . 2,5.07,033 

Balance  at  China  and  St.  Helena  left  1,002.410 

Net  increafe  of  aftets . ' .  1,304,623 


The  increafe  pf  debt,  or  the  general  ftate  of  the  I 

company’s  concerns,  was,  in  this  view,  more  p  212,667 

than  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  year  . 

Add  charges  of  four  (hips  from  Bombay,  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  for  infertion  in  the  home  ac¬ 
counts  . . . . . 


1 


201,153 


The  total  then  was  •  ■ 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Madras  efti- 
mate,  he  obferved,  that,  though 
the  net  charge  for  the  laft  year 
amounted  to  41 2,;  63,6  this  might 
be  accounted  for  from  a  variety  of 
caufes  which  increafed  the  ufual 
charges  in  that  quarter;  they  were, 
however,  principally  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  reinforcements  which 
clrcum fiances  made  it  advifable 
fhould  be  fent  from  heme,  and  the 
expeditions  fitted  out  there  for  our 
conquefts  in  the  eaft* 

Having  gone  through  the  whole 
of  the  India  accounts,  as  far  as  re¬ 
garded  the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad. 


41 3?220 

and  obferved  that  from  thefe  reports 
it 'appeared,  that,  of/ the  average 
for  three  years,  the  laft  was  the 
word,  he  proceeded  to  read  the 
eftimate  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  at 
•  home.  At  a  future  time  he  fhould 
have  occafion,  lie  faid,  to  obfefve 
more  at  large  upon  this  fubjedl,  and 
fhould  now  content  himfelf  with 
remarking,  that  the  balance  was  in 
favour  of  the  company,  as  far  as 
refpedted  the  produce  of  their  Tales 
at  home;  but,  upon  the  whole,  taking 
a  general  view  of  the.  ftate  of  their  af¬ 
fairs  at  home  and  abroad  conjointly, 
it  was  worfe  by  413,220/.  than  it 
K  4  was 


\  ' 
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was  at  the  dole  of  the  laft  feffion 
of  parliament.  He  laid  there  was 
a  further  fum  of  200,000 /.  which 
did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  thefe 
accounts;  bet  the  reafon  of  that 
arofe  from  fome  circumftances  that 
attended  the  quicknefs  of  the  paf- 
fage  which  fome  of  the  fliips  had 
homeward.  There  was  a  disputed 
article  of  a  debt  of  a  million  due 
from  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  For 
/fome  time  the  Eaft  India  company 
were  truftees  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  cer¬ 
tain  creditors.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  company  ap¬ 
propriated  the  whole  of  his  revenue 
to  the  expenfes  of  it ;  but  all  thefe 
creditors  having  iince  b.-en  anni¬ 
hilated  by  aft  of  parliament,  the 
nabob  demanded  the  money  fo  ap¬ 
propriated  back  again,  as  having 
been,  while  the  matter  was  in  dif- 
pute,  a  debt.  To  this  the  com¬ 
pany  faid,  M  No  :  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpofe  of  the  war 
you  have  no  claim  upon,  or  at  beft 
it  was  but  a  loan.”  Before  this 
claim  was  eftablifhed,  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  it  could  come  into  the 
ffatement  of  the  company’s  affairs  ; 
s/  and  though  it  appears  upon  the 
account  now,  itmuft  be  confidered 
that  it  was  no  new  debt,  and,  in 
faft,  could  not  be  included  as  a  de¬ 
falcation  in  the  produce  of  the  laft 
year.  So  far  otherwife,  indeed, 


that,  inftead  of  being  worfe,  the 
company’s  affairs  would  be  fix  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  better  than 
lafl:  year,  were  not  this  million  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  next  point  fo  which  he  call¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was  one,  he  faid,  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  The  trade  of  the  company 
be  was  fully  perfuaded  was  greater 
than  it  was  able  to  bring  home  to 
this  country.  If  what  was  deno¬ 
minated  aclandeftine  trade  was  fuf- 
fered  to  exift,  and  that  the  produce 
of  our  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  was  fuffered  to  be  tranfported 
in  neutral  bottoms,  it  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  required  the  united 
abilities  of  every  gentleman  in  par¬ 
liament  to  inveftigate  and  prevent. 

He  concluded  by  moving  his  firft 
refolution,  founded  upon  the  ftate- 
ment  which  he  had  fubmitted  to 
the  cormnittee. 

Colonel  Mark  Wood  obferved, 
that  Ceylon  was  not  in  the  account 
like  the  other  parts. 

Mr.  fecretary  Dundas  faid,  that 
it  was  in  the  account ;  but  he  beg¬ 
ged  the  committee  to  remember, 
that  the  accounts  in  general  were 
made  of  eftimates  arifing  upon 
an  average  of  three  years,  but 
Ceylon  had  not  been  in  our  pof- 
feffion  for  three  years. 

The  refolutions  were  then  put, 
and  carried  in  the  ufual  form. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Amended  Bill  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land-tax.  Dehates  on  this  Bill* 
Regulations  refpe Sting  Ecclefiafical  Property  and  Corporations.  Amended 
Bill  for  Scotland.  New  Arrangements  refpeSling  the  Militia ,  Volunteer  and 
s.P rovifonal  Cavalry .  Debate  on  the  Slave  Trade. 


OF  the  minor  debates  which 
took  place  an  the  courfe  of 
the  feffion  but  few  are  deferving 
of  notice ;  among  thefe,  however, 
the  new  a  Ct  refpe&ing  the  fale  of 
the  land-tax  is  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant,  as  a  matter  of  general  re¬ 
gulation.  •  On  the  fixth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  moved,  that  the  aCt  of  the 
laft  feffion  for  the  fale  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax  fhould  be  read. 
The  aCt  being  read  accordingly, 
Mr.  Pitt  then  rofe  and  faid,  that, 
as  various  difficulties  had  occurred 
in  executing  the  aCt  of  laft  feffion 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax, 
it  was  his  intention  now  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  render 
the  faid  aCl  more  effectual,  and  to 
give  greater  facility  to  the  execution 
of  its  provifions.  This  additional 
facility  was,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
the  object  of  the  new  bill.  Thefe 
difficulties  were  of  various  com¬ 
plexions,  Some  complained  that 
the  time  granted  to  the  proprietor, 
to  purchafe  his  tax,  was  too  fhort ; 
but,  among  the  intended  regula¬ 
tions,  one  of  /the  firft  would  be  to 
allow  an  extenfion  of  the  time  now 
limited  for  the  redemption.  He 
Jikewife  thought  it  advifable  to 
make  certain  provifions  for  enabling 
perfons  to  make  contracts  in  fums 
of  money  for  the  redemption  of 
the  tax.  There  were  alfo  perfons 
who  pofiefled  eftates  in  different 
counties,  and  by  the  laft  bill  fuch 
perfons  were  enabled  to  charge 
tficir  property  in  one  county,  in 


order  to  redeem  their  land-tax  in 
another.  This  point,  in  his  mind, 
involved  no  difficulty ;  but  it  ftill 
gave  rife  to  fome  objections  among 
the  commiffioners^  which  he  was 
now  defirous  to  remove.  It  was 
another  leading  objeCt  of  the  new 
bill  to  make  certain  regulations  re- 
fpeCting  ecclefiaftical  property,  and 
perfons  poffieffing  property  devifed 
for  lives  and  on  long  terms,  ancf 
who  had  no  claim  to  the  fame  be¬ 
nefits  as  perfons  enjoying  entailed 
eftates  ;  he  doubted  not  but  a  mode 
might  be  devifed  of  extending  the 
advantage  of  the  aCt  to  fuch  per¬ 
fons.  Some  objections  alfo  had 
arifen  refpeCting  the  inequality  of 
affeffments  of  different  parifhes;  it 
was  even  fuppofed,  and  perhaps 
upon  juft  grounds,  that  there  exift- 
ed  fome  inequality  in  the  afFeffments 
of  different  parifhes,  fome  of  which 
it  was  alleged  were  now  rated  at 
more  than  their  fair  quota.  That 
fome  perfons  had  been  over-rated, 
might  be  true ;  it  was  therefore  his 
wifh  to  allow  them  a  pro  rata  re¬ 
duction,  in  confideration  of  their 
being  fo  over-rated.  In  fuch  cafes 
alfo  where  a  re-afteffinent  had  taken 
place,  he  intended  to  propofe  that 
fuch  perfons  as  had  redeemed  their 
land  tax  fhould  not  be  liable  to  any 
additional  afTeffment.  He  then  con¬ 
cluded,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  time 
limited  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  and  to  explain  and  amend 
the  provifions  of  the  bill  introduced 
laft  feffion  for  that  purpofe. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Jones  faid,  he  was  not  fur- 
prited  that  the  minifter  now.applied 
for  alterations  upotf  the  bill  of  the 
la  ft  feffion,  as  he  had  ill  own  fo  ' 
much  difregard  to  the  many  feli¬ 
citations  that  had  been  made  to  him 
to  poftpone  it  for  fome  little  time  ; 
but  No  was  the  anfwer  which  he  al¬ 
ways  returned  to  thofe  folicitations. 
It  might  be  faid,  that  a  few  altera¬ 
tions  would  render  the  bill  accept¬ 
able  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  no  al¬ 
terations  could  remove  what  was 
objectionable  in  it.  We  had  it  from 
high  authority,  that  the  meafure 
had  already  been  productive  of  the 
fiappieft  confequences  ;  yet  the 
houfe  was  now  told,  that  the  bill 
could  not  go  on  as  it  ftoocl.  In- 
•  deed  he  felt  fo  much,  and  fo  keenly, 
for  the  landed  intereft,  that  he  could 
not  but  conftder  the  prefent  mea- 
fqreas  a  blow  aimed  at  it  in  favour 
of  the  monied  intereft ;  no.r  could 
he  help  adopting  the  opinion  and 
the  words  of  an  honourable  mem¬ 
ber,  that,  between  the  landed  and  the 
monied  intereft,  property  was  about 
to  change  hands ;  for  the  meafure 
now  propofed  he  had  no  hefitation 
in  denominating  the  fluid  of  inor¬ 
dinate  power. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that  he  was  not 
more  furprifed  at  the  afperity  of 
language  ufed  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  than  at  the  incoherency 
cf  his  arguments.  It  appeared 
from  what  be  advanced,  that  the 
-  honourable  gentleman  had  as  little 
attended  to  the  provisions  of  the 
as  to  the  beneficial  effects  it 
had  produced  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  a  iliort  debate,  wherein 
Mr.  Jones  argued  againit  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Burdon  for  it,  the  motion 
was  then  put,  and  leave  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitt  on  the  feventh  of  De¬ 
cember  brought  up  the  bill,  and  it 
was  read  a  ftril  time. 


II  AND 

On  the  queftion  for  the  reading. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  wifhed  for  delay. 
He  thought  a  meafure  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  country,,  and 
which  had  met  with  fo  much  op~ 
politico  in  its  origin,  demanded  to 
be  ferioudy  and  .deliberately  dif-! 
cuffed  by  that  houfe. 

Mr.  Ryder  thought  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  baronet  a 
lingular  one  ;  for  this  matter  was 
amply  difeuffed  when  it  was  before 
the  houfe  laft  year,  and  this, was 
only  to  give  a  facility  to  carrying 
into  effebt  what  parliament  had  al¬ 
ready  approved*  and  fo,  be  believed, 
had  the  great  bulk  of  the  country. 
Pie  thought  the  wifli  of  the  houfe 
mu  ft  be  to  interpofe  as  little  delay 
as  poftihle. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  fhouM  propofe 
that  the  bill  might  be  read  a  fecond 
time  the  following  day,  and  printed 
for  the  purpofe  of  filling  up  the 
blanks.  He  concluded  with  mov¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  printed  ;  which 
was  accordingly  ordered. 

Mr.  Hobart  brought  up  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  bill  for  explaining  and 
amending  the  a<ft  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax,  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  it  was  read  a  fecond 
time. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  on  the  13th  of  December,  for 
the  houfe  to  refolve  itfe.lf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe  on 
the  faid  bill.  The  queftion  being 
put,  that  the  fpeaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Jones  faid,  it  was  of  very 
little  ufe  for  fo  heiplefs  an  indivi¬ 
dual  as  himfelf  to  fay  any  thing 
upon  this  bill,  alter  the  marked, 
mauiffft,  and  avowed  indifference 
of  Mr.  Pitt  towards  every  thing 
that  was  faid  againft  the  meafure. 
This  bill  was  faid  to  be  a  meafure 
to  give  effedt  to  the  former  bill; 
and  fo,  indeed,  the  preamble  indi- 
V  *  •  cated. 
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Gated.  He  called  the  bill  that  parted  the  aft  into  execution,  and  that  it 
iaftyearanunconftitutipnalmeafure.  was  impofiibie  to  obtain  it  yet.  s 
He  believed  he  was  borne  out  in  that  The  queftion  being  put,  upon 
iflertion  bv  the  beft  authority.  He  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
meant  De'Lolme  on  the  Conflitu-  Sir  John  Sinclair  faid,  that,  he 
tion  of  England  ;  who  fluted,  that  felt  the  ftfongeft  repugnance  to  this 
.he  land-tax,  if  made  perpetual,  bill  when  it  was  introduced;  thofe 
might  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  obje&ions  had  not  been  removed  : 
a.  {landing  army.  Fie  fliould  fay  no  that,  however,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
more,  but  leave  the  bill  to  the  coun-  tion  now  to  detain  the  houle  with 
trv  to  confider  whether  it  was  good  obfervations  on  the  general  policy 
or'  bad.  of  the  bill;  but  there  were  fome 

The  fpeaker  then  left  the  chair;  points  of  confiderable  importance, 
and  after  various  claufes  were  of-  not  only  in  this  bill,  but  alfo  in 
fered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  adopted  by  that  which  was  connected  with  it — 
the  committee,  who  went  through  he  meant  the  tax  upon  income;  he 
the  bill,  the  houfe  being  refumed,  could  not  fuffer  the  opportunity  to 
the  report  was  received  immediate-  pafs  of  making  fome  obfervations; 
}y,  read,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  becaufe,  if  the  plan  for  the  re- 
into  further  confideration  on  Mon-  demption  of  the  land-tax  had  been 
iday •  eflablifhed  on  proper  principles. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  and  had  been  carried  properly  into 
pn  the  17th  of  December,  for  the  effedl,  there  would  have  been  no 
'further  confideration  of  the  report  occafion  for  the  prefent  projected 
of  the  land-tax  amendment  bill,  a  tax  upon  income.  Ever  fince  the 
great  number  of  new  claufes  were  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  land- 
added  to  the  bill.  tax  had  been  thought  of,  he  was  of 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that  as  it  was  of  opinion,  that  the  land  tax  fhould 

fhe  utmofl  confeqitence  that  dif-  be  fold  for  ready  money,  and  it 

patch  fliould  be  ufed  in  palling  the  would  have  produced  the  ten  nut- 
bill,  he  fliould  propofe  the  third  lions  which  the  minifler  propofed 
reading  of  it  the  next  day,  if  it  to  raife  by  the  tax  upon  income, 

fhould  be  engrofied ;  which  was  and  would  fuperfede  the  necefiiiy 


agreed  to. 

On  reading  the  order  of  the  day, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  upon 
the  faid  bill, 


of  that  tax.  The  confequence  of 
this  meafure  was  to  make  every 
gentleman  farmer  a  gentleman 
flock-jabber;  and  inftead  of  being 


Sir  John  Sinclair  afked  whether  a  proprietor  of  land,  he  would  be- 
there  was  an  account  ot  the  ex-  come  a  proprietor  of  funds.  The 
penfes  of  carrying  this  adt  into  ex-  landed  interefl,  he  fliould  have 
edition;  or,  if  not,  whether  there  hoped,  would  __have  known  too 
was  any  eflimate  of  the  expenles  much  to  have  been  taken  in  this 
likely  to  be  incurred.  way  ;  they  could  only  gain  five  per 

Mr.  Pitt  laid,  that  a  motion  to  cent,  for  their  capital  under  this 
that  effedl  was  made  fome  time  ago;  meafure  ;  whereas,  by  the  due  cul- 
the  account  was  forthcoming;  but  ture  of  their  land,  theyr  might  gain 
the  houfe  muft  be  aware,  that  the  from  {"even  to  ten  per  cent, 
accounts  could  only  be  colledted  Mr.  ELifon  faid,  that  if  a  pro- 
from  the  ditferent  perfons  through-  per  feledtion  of  commiflioners  had 

£?ut  the  country  employed  to  carry  been  made,  -  the  bill  might  have 
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been  executed  without  any,  or  but 
a  very  trifling,  expenfe. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  produced  a  great 
number  of  claufes,  which  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 

After  a  fhort  debate,  wherein 
Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  fir 
W.  Geary,  and  the  fpeaker,  took 
a  part,  the  bill  was  palled. 

This  meafu re  was  foon  after  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  for  regulating 
the  fale  of  the  land  tax  on  ecclefiaf- 
tical  property  ;  and  on  the  i  ith  of 
March  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  order  of 
She  day  on  the  bill  for  facilitating 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  by 
bifhops,  &e.  and  corporate  bodies. 
The  order  being  read,  he  moved 
that  it  111 ou Id  be  an  inftrudion  to 
the  committee,  that  they  fliould 
have  power  to  amend  both  the  ads 
upon  this  fubjed;  which  being 
agreed  to,  and  the  houfe  being  in  a 
ednmittee, 

Mr.  Pitt  brought  up  feveral  a- 
mendments,  which  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  claufe 
being  read  to  prevent  any  appeal 
taking  place  after  a  contrad  had 
been  entered  into,  fome  conver- 
fation  arofe  between  fir  William 
Pulteney  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  put  a  cafe 
to  fhow  the  injuftice  that  might 
arife  from  the  operation  of  the 
claufe — it  was  that  of  a  mail  who 
might  be  fuppofed  to  obtain,  by 
improper  means,  the  redudion  of 
the  land-tax.  This  perfon,  imme¬ 
diately  after  fuch  redudion,  might 
enter  into  a  contrad  to  purchafe 
his  land-tax  ;  and  by  availing  him- 
felf  of  this  contract,  and  of  thefe 
reduced  terms,  he  might  occafion 
an  increafe  in  the  alleffments  of 
other  perfon  s,  who,  in  this  cafe, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  an  appeal,  merely  becaufe  the 
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perfon  above  mentioned  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contrad  to  buy  up  his 
land-tax.  This,  furely,  would  be 
a  grofs  and  flagrant  injuftice.  He 
faid,  that  a,  gentleman  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  would  be  a  lofer  by  the 
prefent  claufe  to  no  lefs  an  amount 
than  between  2  and  3000/. 

Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  there 
might  be  fotne  weight  in  the  ho-  1 
nourable  baronet’s  ohjedion ;  but,  j 
in  his  opinion,  it  might  be  eafily 
removed  by  the  introdudion  of  a 
provifion  to  the  following  import, 
viz.  that  in  cafes  where  any  reduc¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  in  any  man’s 
land-tax  within  three  years  before 
he  had  entered  into  any  contrad 
to  redeem  it,  a  power  of  appeal 
fliould  lie  againft  any  fuch  reduc¬ 
tion  for  three  years  after  any  fuch 
contrad!  had  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  Simeon  thought  that,  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  modification,  the  claufe 
would  in  feveral  cafes  be  extremely 
grievous.  In  corroboration  of  fir 
William  Pulteney’s  obfervation,  he 
mentioned  a  drcumftance  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  prove 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  yet  it  was 
one  that  he  could  infift  upon  with 
full  confidence  that  it  was  founded 
in  truth.  The  drcumftance  he  al¬ 
luded  to  was  the  cafe  of  a  magis¬ 
trate,  who,  he  believed,  before  the 
tax  paifed  into  a  law,  but  yet  while 
it  was  in  contemplation,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  get  into  his  polfeflion  the 
books  of  the  parifli,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  out  a  new  fet  of 
books,  in  which  he  took  occafion 
to  make  a  confiderable  redudion 
in  his  own  afleflrnent  in  the  parilli 
where  he  po fie fled  a  large  property, 
and  thus  had  increafed  the  aflefl- 
ments  of  the  other  parilhioners. 
The  old  books  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deftroyed. 

Mr.  Eilifon  thought  the.  magis¬ 
trate 
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trate  who  had  adted  fo  fcandalous  a 
3ar t,  inftead  of  being  cautioufly  al- 
uded  to  in  that  houfe,  ought  to  be 
dragged  before  the  court  of  king  s 
bench.  The  houfe  then  divided  on 
the  claufe :  for  it,  34;  againft:  it, 

4  :  majority,  30. 

The  provifion  refpedting  appeals, 
fuggefted  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  was  then  introduced, 
and  the  other  claufes  gone  through  ; 
after  which  Mr.  Pitt  gave  notice, 
that,  from  the  urgency  there  was 
of  palling  the  bill  before  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  from  the  anxiety  wirh 
which  many  of  the  parties  intereft- 
ed  in  it  Waited  to  fee  it  pafs  into  a 
law,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  move 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  faid  bill.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  third  time;  on 
•which 

Sir  William  PulterieV  Hated  fe- 
i  veral  cafes  of  individual  hanlfhip, 
which  would  be  necelfarily  effected 
!  by  fome  of  the  claufes  as  they  now' 
Hood.  Public  Utility,  he  faid,  how¬ 
ever  preffing,  could  never  warrant 
an  a&  of  injuft  ice,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  the  principle  adted  upon 
■in  France,  and  the  ground  on  which 
all  her  enormities  were  lought  to  be 
juftified.  As  to  the  objedt  of  the 
bill,  which  was  avowedly  to  aid 
the  funds,  he  would  never  confent 
that  the  treafury  of  England  fhould 
become  a  fpecies  of  flock-jobbing 
fyftem  to  raife  the  funds. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  the  bill 
had  branched  .out  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  he  thought  it  might  have 
been  confined,  and  for  that  realon 
the  preamble  was  defective  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  which,  he  propofed  that  the 
preamble  flionld  ftate  thefe  words : 
!ii  and  to  explain  and  amend  the  faid 
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adt.”  This  amendment  he  moved, 
and  the  houfe  agreed  to  it. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  entered  at 
confiderable  length  into  objections 
againft  parts  of  this  bill,  and  pro¬ 
pofed  an  amendment,  the  objedt  of 
which  was  to  allow  three  months 
for  hearing  certain  appeals  under  the 
provifion  of  the  former  adt.  This 
amendment  was  fet  afide,  to  make 
way  for  another  propofed  by  Mr. 
Ellifon,  which  was,  to  leave  out  of 
the  bill  the  whole  of  the  claufe  for 
appointing  by  the  crown  feven  com- 
miffioners,  to  judge -of  the  value  of 
the  land-tax  belonging  to  ecclefiaf- 
tical  dignitaries,  and  to  corpora¬ 
tions,  &:c.  This  claufe  he  contended 
to  be  wholly  unconftitutional,  and, 
like  the  Delphic  oracle ,  to  catch  both 
ways — and,  he  was  forry  to  fay, 
catch  where  it  ought  not. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  feconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  defended  the  propriety 
of  the  claufe,  as  a  mealure  for  the 
benefit,,  inftead  of  the  injury,  of 
church  and  corporation  property. 
This  claufe,  and  the  appointment 
of  commiflioners,  had  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  the 
land-tax.  The  amendment  was 
then  put,  and  negatived. 

Sir  W.  Pulteney’s  amendment 
was  then  difeufied,  and  oppofed  by 
Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Simeon  took  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  corredt,  in  part,  the  ftate- 
inent  he  had  made  with  refpedt  to  a 
magiftrate.  It  was  well  known  to 
thofe  who  knew  the  individual  to 
whom  he  alluded.  In  Hating  what 
he  did,  he  had  only  faid  he  was 
informed  that  the  former  books  of 
rate  had  been  burnt .  He  had  fince 
found  that  they  were  not  burnt ;  that 
they  were  only  cancelled.  He  wi Hied 
to  corredt  the  errors  of  his  former 
ftatement;  for  he  wiftied  to  fay,  not 
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only  what  was  ejjentially ,  but  al fo 
what  was  literally  true.  It  did  ap¬ 
pear  that  thefe  books  were  cancel¬ 
led and  that  certain  pei  fons  joined 
with  that  individual  in^  that  ad  5 
whether  fraudulently  or  only  erro- 
neoufly,  he  (lion Id  not  fay  ;  for  one 
of  the  individuals  implicated  in  the 
imputation  had  fubmitted  to  a 
courfe  which  would  make  his  cha¬ 
racter  the  fubjed  of  judicial  exa¬ 
mination. 

The  queflion  was  then  put  on 
fir  Wm.  Pulteney’s  amendment, 
which  was  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  The  bill  was  afterwards 
read  a  third  time,  and  palled. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  moved,  on  the 
third  of  April,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  fo  much  of  the 
ads  for  the  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  as  far  as  they  related  to  Scotland, 
and  likewife  to  extend  the  time, 
and  to  empower  the  proprietors  of 
certain  eftates  to  fell  a  part  of  thefe 
eflates  for  the  purpole  of  redeeming 
the  land-tax.  In  confequence,  a 
bill  was  brought  in  and  pafled. 

Some  regulations  were  alfo  made 
refpeding  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  which  it  is  neceflary 
briefly  to  notice. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February 
Mr.  fecretarv  Dundas  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  houfe  to  the  military 
force  and  internal  defence  of  this 
country.  He  highly  extolled  the 
late  ad  palled  for  increafing  our 
internal  ftrength,  and  the  zeal  of 
all  defcriptions  of  people  in  It,  who 
had  thus  baffled  the  defigns  of  fo¬ 
reign  enemies  and  domefiic  traitors. 
His  objed,  he  faid,  was  to  provide 
fome  additional  regulations,  which 
would  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  late  ad  of  parliament  for 
railing  certain  militia  corps  was  li-  ' 
mited  to  the  10th  of  February,  ow¬ 
ing  to  many  caufes,  among!!  which 
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was  the  late  inclemency  df  the 
weather.  There  were  many  raifed 
that  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and,  confidering  how  far  they 
might  extend  their  Services,  he 
fhould  wilh  to" enlarge  the  time  to 
fuch  future  day  as  might  be  deemed 
neceflary.  Another  point  referred 
to  the  ftate  of  the  militia  force ;  it 
had  been  tripled  of  late  years,  and 
calculated  at  thenumberof  106,000, 
but  they  had  not  aduallv  amounted  .! 
to  this,  though  fuch  had  been  the  ef- 
timate:  the  wholeamount  wasabout 
250,000  men.  Believing  this  force 
was  fully  adequate  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  country,  he  fhould  not  pro-  1 
pole  its  augmentation  ;  confident 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  : 
enemy  to  make  any  ferious  attempt 
on  the  ifland  where  we  were  ifo 
happy  as  to  live :  but,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  men  wanted  for 
the  purpole  of  manufadure  and 
agriculture,  he  fhould  be  forry 
that  more  fliould  be  brought  out 
of  the  militia  than  were  absolutely 
needed.  He  wiflied  to  allow  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  the  command¬ 
ers  of  the  regiments  under  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  the  counties,  reced¬ 
ing  the  balloting  for  the  remainder 
which  was  deficient. 

The  volunteer  cavalry  was  now 
near  30,000.  It  was  a  force  which 
did  great  honour  to  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  it :  they  afforded 
the  beffc  means  of  defence.  They 
were  a  body  of  men,  who,  from 
their  education,  were  bell  qualified 
to  judge  ;  from  their  property,  mofl 
likely  to  feel ;  and,  .from  their  ha¬ 
bits,  to  have  an  affedion  for  the 
conftitution  of  their  country.  He 
trufted  that  thpfe  gentlemen,  whofe 
difeipline  became  as  much  the  ob¬ 
jed  of  praife  as  their  zeal  was  of 
admiration,  would  not  find  our  go¬ 
vernment  had  relaxed  becaufe  the. 

kingdom 
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kingdom  was  become  fafe.  With¬ 
out  wiffting  to  take  any  further 
fteps  with  regard  to  the  provitional 
cavalry,  he  had  only  to  move  that 
the  laft  a 61  might  be  read,  that  he 
might  afterwards  bring  in  a  bill  of 
amendment.  > 

This  being;  granted,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  militia  forces 
in  England. 

o  #  . 

Colonel  Wood  was  of  opinion, 
that,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  it 
would  be  better  to  increafe  them  to 
the  full  number  of/,i 00,000  ;  and,  as 
it  was  defirable  to  afford  as  much 
relief  to  the  country  as  poffible,  a 
mode  might  be  devifed  to  allow  the 
old  and  well-difciplined  men  in  the 
militia  regiments  leave  of  abfence 
for  a  given  time,  who  would  not 
only  be  fit  for  duty,  but  furnifh 
that  fupply  for  induftry  and  agri¬ 
culture  which  the  profperous  ft  ate 
of  the  country  required. 

Mr.  Buxton  approved  of  the  re¬ 
duction.  As  to  the  mode  propofed 
by  colonel  Wood,  he  doubted  the 
practicability  of  it. 

Lord  Sheffield  doubted  whether 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown 
'  to  call  forth  the  fupplemental  mi¬ 
litia  under  the  aCt  ;  which  being 
read,  he  proceeded  tq  fkite,  that 
they  were  to  be  called  out  only  in 
cafe  or  danger  of  invafion  or  infur- 
reCtion  ;  and,  if  Ireland  was  threat¬ 
ened,  it  would  be  an  argument  for 
keeping  up  the  full  number  to  fup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  fent  to  the 
filler  kingdom.  He  wiflied  the 
country  to  be  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  providing  for  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  perfons  ferying  in. the  mili¬ 
tia,  which  in  many  cafes  amounted 
to  12s.  on  rack-rents;  hor  did  he 
think  it  neceflarv  that  the  yeomanry 
and  volunteer  corps  fhould  affem- 
ble  fo  often  as  formerly,  as  their 
slifdpline  might  exift  without  it. 


Mr.  fecretary  Dundas  laid,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  was  meant 
by  4  illegality’ in  calling  out  the  tup- 
plementary  miiitia.  The  aCt  gave 
the  king  the  power.  It  was  alter 
his  majefty’s  intention  had  been, 
notified  to  the  houfe  by  a  meflage, 
that  they  had  been  called  out,  and 
it  was  under  the  authority  of  the 
houfe  that  they  now  ferved.  As  to 
the  yeomanry,  furely  the  expenfe 
of  90,000 /.  for  30,000  cavalry,,  at 
the  rate  of  3/.  per  man  a  year,  for 
keeping  up  their  accoutrements. 
See.  could  not  be  confidered  as  an 
expenfive  bargain  ;  and  moft  of  the 
volunteer  corps  coft  nothing. 

Lord  Sheffield  explained.  He  by- 
no  means  meant  to  lop  oft  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  5/.  per  man,  nor  that  they 
fhould  be  put  on  any  footing  to 
exempt  them  from  being  called  up- 
■  on  when  wanted. 

-Mr.  Burdon  thought  offenfive 
meafures  would  be  more  advanta¬ 
geous.  Economy  was  good.  ;  but  it 
was  important  that  we  fhould  be 
prepared  for  offence  as  well  as  de¬ 
fence,  and  the  reduction  of  part  of 
the  force  propoled.  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  augmentations  of  the 
regulars,  by  allowing  the  militia  to 
eniift  into  the  latter. 

Sir  James  Pulteney  agreed  that 
the  importance  was  great  or  an  of¬ 
fend  ve  force.  The  bill  allowed  a 
limited  number  to  eniift ;  and, 
though  that  did  not  fucceed  fo  well 
as  could  have  been  wiflied,  the 
principle  ought  full  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  up.  He  was  well  aware  that 
..the  opposition  to  this  meafure 
arofe  from  the  commanders  of  mi¬ 
litia  regiments,  from  a  laudable 
wifh  to  retain  the  men  who  made 
a  good  appearance  under  their  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  but 
their  feelings  would  give  way  to  a 
higher  fefi'fe  of  public  benefit." 

The  fafety  of  Ireland,  and  with 
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it  that  of  the  empire,  had  perhaps 
been  owing  to  the  volunteer  offers 
of  the  militia:  but  it  was  not  fit 
that  we  fliould  rely  merely  on  a 
volunteer  army  ;  we  ought  to  have 
a  tranfportable  force  ;  and  though 
from  a  battalion  of  5  or  600  men 
many  could  not  be  fpared,  yet,  as 
the  regiments  amount  to  1200,  a 
few  might  be  taken  from  this  corps 
without  inconvenience. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill  for  reducing  the  militia  and 
regulating  the  provisional  cavalry, 
which  accordingly  palled  in  the 
courfe  of  the  feflion. 

The  old  fubjed  of  the  Have 
trade  was  again  agitated,  and  with 
the  ufual  fuccefs.  On  the  ift  of 
March  Mr.  Wilberforce  again  in¬ 
troduced  the  fubjed  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  began  by  obferv- 
ing,  th^t  it  was  with  great  pain  he 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the 
duty  in  which  he  was  now  engaged  : 
not  that  he  reluctantly  bellowed 
any  time  on  this  great  fubjed,  which 
had  been  fo  fully  and  fo  frequently 
di  fe  u  fled  in  that  houfe,  the  Have 
trade.  So  long  as  he  was  cheered 
under  his  labours  by  the  hope  of  ul¬ 
timate  fuccefs,  he  had  never  fainted 
for  a  moment;  but  the  recolledion 
of  the  pad  afforded  him  a  difeou- 
raging  profped  for  the  future  :  it 
was  now  eleven  years  fince  he  had 
frit  pointed  out  the  fyftem  of-wick- 
ednefs  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
was  at  war,  to  the  indignant  repro¬ 
bation  of  the  houfe  and  the  country. 
For  fome  time,  though  he  did  not 
attain  his  point,  he  had  feemed  to 
make  fome  progrefs  towards  it ;  and 
in  i  792  Jthe  houfe  appeared  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  trade  fliould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ex  ift  only  a  few  vears 
longer,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
enabling  planters  to  fill  up  vacan¬ 
cies  in'  their  exifting  gangs.  But 
when  the  year  1796,  that  promifed 


year  of  jubilee,  arrived,  the  houfe 
had  forgotten  its  engagement.  Ap¬ 
parently  unconfcious  of  what  had 
patTed,  it  fufpended  the  ^ecilive 
blow,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
even  put  out  of  its  own  hands  in 
fome  manner  the  office  of  ending 
this  fhameful  traffic,  which  hadfub- 
lilted  by  its  fufferance.  The  colo¬ 
nial  legiflatures,  not  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  were  now  to  de¬ 
termine  when  the  Have  trade  Ihould 
ceafe  ;  and  with  grief  he  mult  de¬ 
clare  he  now  almolt  defpaired  to 
fee  the  abolition  effeded  by  a  Bri- 
tifh  parliament.  The  colonial'legif- 
latures  neither  could  nor  would 
enforce  the  fyflem  of  reform,  to 
render  the  further  importation  of 
Haves  unneceflary,  and  thus  by  de¬ 
grees  make  way  to  its  termination. 
Firfl,  let  the  means  be  examined 
which  were  to  effed  this  objed :  a 
law  was  to  be  enaded  preferibing 
the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
which  the  Haves  Ihould  receive; 
the  labour  to  be  exaded,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  habitations,  the  due 
degree  of  medical  care,  of  correc¬ 
tion,  and  of  punilhment.  It  was 
eafy  to  draw  up  an  a6t  in  which  all 
thefe  particulars  fliould  be  kccurate- 
ly  Hated ;  but  to  enforce  it  was  a 
very  different  matter  :  and  indeed 
the  reafonablenefs  of  it  might  well 
be  queftioned,  as  the  particulars 
muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
infinitely  varying  circumftances  of 
different  plantations.  But,  in  fad, 
it  was  ufelefs  to  argue  againff  thefe 
regulations,  becaufe  they  were  im¬ 
practicable  ;  for,  would  it  be  endur¬ 
ed  in  any  free  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  one  where  the  evilsof  flave- 
ry  gave  more  than  common  feu  Abi¬ 
lity  of  the  value  of  liberty,  that  a 
conffant  ferutiny  into  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  domeftic  arrangement 
Ihould  be  eftablifhed  by  law  ?  How 
would  Englishmen  bear  the  idea  of 
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5ffiy  jperfon  having  a  right  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  the  detail  of  their  family 
ceconomy  ?  It  would  be  vain,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
human  nature,  to  expeft  that  fuch  a 
fyftem  fhould  be  carried  into  effeft. 
But  what  was  the  temptation  held 
but  to  induce  the  planters  to  adopt 
it  ?  what  was  the  premium  ?  In  the 
hopes  of  a  great  reward,  perhaps, 
they  might  commit  a  violence  upon 
their  natural  feelings;  but  the  temp¬ 
tation,  the  premium,  wras  the  very 
thing  which  they  deprecated  as  the 
greateft  of  all  evils.  An  abolition  of 
this  trade  !  Was  it  therefore  to  tie 
imagined  that  thefe  planters  would 
fubmit  to  the  moft  odious  reftraints, 
the  moft  invidious  inquifitorial  re¬ 
gulations,  for  the  purpofe  of  accele¬ 
rating  what  they  moft  of  all  wiflied 
to  retard  and  defeat  ?  The  aflembly 
of  Jamaica  had  fpokeh  out,  and 
put  the  point  at  iftue  out  of  con- 
troverfy.  For  his  own  part,  he  re- 
fpefted  them  for  fo  doing;  they  had 
adled  more  honourably  in  declaring 
their  determination  never  to  affiit 
in  abolifhing  the  have  trade,  than  if 
they  had  difguifed  their  fentiments 
to  appear  to  co-operate  with  the 
houfe  of  commons.  In  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  add  refs  to  his  ma- 
jefty  they  declared,  that,  in  the  legif- 
lative  meafures  which  they  fhould 
introduce  for  the  benefit  of  their 
flaves,  they  were  actuated  bv  mo- 
fives  of  humanity  only ,  and  rot  with 
any  view  to  the  termination  of  the  /lave 
trade.  u  The  right  of  obtaining 
labourers  from  Africa”  (for  fuch  was 
the  foftening  phrafe  by  which  they 
were  willing  to  conceal  the  evils 
which' they  refolved  to  perpetuate) 
“  is  fecured  to  your  majefty’s  fub- 
jedts  in  this  colony  by  feveral  Bri- 
tifli  afts  of  parliament,  and  feveral 
proclamations  of  vowr  majefty’s 
royal  anceftors.  They,  or  their 
predeceftors,  have  emigrated  and 
*799* 
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fettled  in  Jamaica  under  the  moft' 
folemn  promifes  of  this  affiftance  ; 
and  they  can  never  give  up,  or  do 
any  aft  that  may  render  this  effential 
right  doubtful.”  Thefe  words,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  remarked,  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  hint,  not  the  moft  decent, 
concerning  the  condition  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  All  this 
might  feem  ftrong,  but  it  wras  no 
morethan  wffiat  had  been  contended 
for  by  their  agent,  M5,  Sewell,  in  a 
preceding  year.  He  had  maintained 
that  the  flave  trade  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  not  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  exifting  gangs,  but  to  bring 
into  cultivation  all  the  land  wffiich. 
remained  to  be  fettled.  In  daft,  it 
was  for  the  formation  of  new  fet- 
tlements,  not  for  the  maintenance 
of  old  ones,  that  this  traffic  had 
been  carried  on  for  many  years 

v  * 

paft;  and  w’hen  it  was  conlidered 
that  we  had  now  begun  to  fettle  on 
the  continent  of  South  America, 
there  were  no  limits  to  the  demand 
for  Haves  which  would  be  required. 
The  houfe  might  fee  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  of  it  even  in  Jamaica  itfelf.  The 
whole  illand  was  faid  to  contain 
3,500,000  acres;  of  this  700,000 
acres  were  aftually  cultivated,  and 
three-fifths,  or  2, 100,000 acres,  ff ill 
remained  to  befo.  Now,  as  Jamaica 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  importing 
flaves  for  a  century  paft,  and  during 
that  period  had  imported  above 
600,000,  two  or  three  centimes  more 
mu  ft  e  1  apfe,  a  n  d  n  ear  2 , 000,  o  00  ft  a  v  es 
be  imoorted,  to  fatisfv  the  demands 
of  this  fingle  ifland.  It  was  ftranad 
that  men  couid  contemplate  fuch  a 
profpeft  with  complacency.  The 
aftembly  of  Jamaica  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  expedient,  and  a  curious  one 
it  w»as :  when  fome  refleftrons  were 
caft  on  their  humanity  for  encou- 
rapnn?  the  African  trade,  they  faid 
that  there  appeared  a  great  miftaLe 
on  that  fubjeft,  and,  in  faft,  “  ’it 
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feemed  not  to  be  underftood  in 
Great  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Weft-India  iflands  had  no 
concern  in  the  fliips  trading  to 
Africa  ;  the  African  trade  was 
purely  a  Britifli  trade,  carried  on 
by  Britifli  fubjetfts  ;  in  fliort,  the 
planters  only  bought  what  Britifli 
acts  of  parliament  had  declared  to 
be  legal  objects  of  purchafe.” 

Thus  the  office  of  terminating 
the  flave  trade  was  transferred  by 
that  houfe  to  men  who  declared, 
that,  although  theirs  was  the  profit, 
the  guilt  and  fhame  belonged  to 
England  1  And  could  fuch  men  be 
expected  to  abolifli  it?  Whatever 
ft  refs  had  been  laid  on  arguments, 
uled  by  himfelf  and  others,  to  prove 
that  the  iilands  could  not  be  injured 
by  the  abolition,  this  had  never  been 
the  primary  motive;  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  end  the  complicated, 
numerous, and  extenfive  evils  which 
this  detefted  traffic-produced  upon 
the  continent  of  Africa.  He  did 
not  mean  to  expatiate  upon,  but  he 
mu  ft  remind  them  of,  the  cruel 
ravages-  which  defolated  the  fliores 
of  an  im me nfe  tradt  of  earth.  Un¬ 
der  the  fpecial  protection  of  a  Bri¬ 
tifli  parliament,  wars  were  excited 
between  nation  and  nation,  between 
chieftain  and  chieftain  :  innume¬ 
rable  were  the  acts  of  individual  de¬ 
predation  :  the  princes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  rendered  the  oppreflors 
and  deftroyers  of  the  diflridts  which 
naturally  looked  up  to  them  for 
protection  ;  the  adminiftration  of 
j  u  lb  ice  was  corrupted  ;  crimes  were 
fabricated,  and  convictions  multi¬ 
plied,  to  increafe  the  f apply  of 
.  flaves ;  the  aged  and  the  infant, 
male  and  female,  all  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions,  were  affected  by  this  wide- 
wafting  calamity.  Security  was  ba- 
nifhed  wherever  the  flave  trade  was 
known  ;  intelline  broils  and  deadly 
feuds  were  carefully  fomented  and 
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kept  alive;  every  appetite  was  ftimir- 
lated,  every  bad  paflion  inflamed  ( 
What  a  fpedtacle  was  here  exhibit¬ 
ed  1  Even  granting  (what  he  did  not 
grant)  that  the  Weft-Indian  cultiva¬ 
tion  might  fuffer  fome  injury  by  a 
humane  change  of  fyftem, ought  we* 
for  the  fake  of  a  few  little  fpecks  as 
it  were  in  the  midft  of  a  diftant 
ocean,  ought  we  to  diffufe  mifery 
and  defolation  throughout  an  im- 
tnenfe  continent,  one  fourth  per¬ 
haps  of  the  habitable  globe?  It  had 
been  received  as  an  indubitable  truth, 
that  civiiifation  firft  fpread  itfelf 
over  the  coaft,  and  thence  made  its 
way  into  the  interior :  but  fome 
gentlemen  from  Sierra  Leone  found 
the  very  reverfe  to  be  the  truth; 
and  their  accounts  were'  confirmed 
by  tbofe  of  later  travellers.  Upon 
the  coaft,  whereon  the  flave  trade 
prevailed,  where  the  natives '  had 
been  in  conftant  habits  of  inter- 
courfe  for  200  years  with  the  moft 
poli flied  nations  of  Europe,  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  all  was  brutai 
darknefs,  ignorance,  and  barbarifm. 
But  in  the  interior,  where  the  face 
of  a  European  had  never  been  feen, 
thev  were  two  or  three  centuries 
further  advanced  in  civiiifation. 
Large  cities  were  found,  beafts  of 
burden  were  ufed,  the  ufe  of  letters 
was  known,  books  were  hel^  in 
eftimation.  Even  there,  however, 
the  fatal  influence  was  felt  of  a  con¬ 
nection  with  our  European  world, 
the  ftate  of  fociety  being  in  fome 
degree  affected,  and  in  proportion 
vitiated,  by  the  demand  of  flaves 
upon  the  coaft.  There  indeed  we 
were  only  known  as  corruptors  and 
deftroyers..  In  proportion  to  their 
intercourfe  with  us,  they  were  de¬ 
praved,  and  exhibited  a  humiliating 
combination  of  all  the  vices  of  po- 
1  iffied  fociety  with  the  brutalities  of 
favage  life  !  There  was  one  confi- 
deration  which  arofe  out  of  the 
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meal  fituation  in  which  this 
)imtry  was  placed  :  we  were  en- 
iged  in  a  war  with  a  nation  which 
id  caft  off  all  regard  to  thofc 
cred  principles  which  almoft  all 
en  profeffed  to  venerate;  we  had 
:clared  that  our  conduct  fhould  be 
sontraft  to  theirs;  yet,  to  the  com- 
native  difgrace  of  Great  Britain, 
muff  be  told,  that,  with  whatever 
‘imes  France  was  blackened,  and 
ith  whatever  motives  file  had  adt- 
I,  fhe  had  abolijhed  the  /lave  trade — 
hilft  we,  acknowledging  that  it 
as  an  unjuft  and  cruel  traffic,  con- 
ary  to  every  principle  of  religion 
id  didtate  of  humanity,  yet  fup- 
irt  it,  and  cleave  to  it ;  and,  even 
hen  we  have  caft  it  off,  return  to 
with  more  earneftnefs  than  ever. 

'  there  was  an  over-ruling  Provi¬ 
nce,  mu  ft  we  not  expedt  to  feel  the 
tal  effedts  of  this  hardened  con- 
nuance  in  acknowledged  guilt  ? 
[e  did  not  indeed  expedt  that  the 
itervention  of  Providence  would 
e  marked  by  hurricanes  and  earth- 
uakes;  but  there  was  an  eftablifti- 

I  order  of  things,  a  courfe  of  events, 
fure  connexion  between  vice  and 
lifery,  w  hich,  through  the  operation 
f  natural  caufes,  worked  the  divine 
/ill,  and  vindicated  the  moral  go- 
ernment  of  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of 

II  human  events.  They  who  would 
)ok  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Weft- 
ndian  iflands  would  fee  a  plain  com- 
aenton  this  text':  animmenfe  iOand, 
/hich  contained  500,000  Haves, 
/as  now  in  the  power  of  thofe  very 
dacks  who  but  lately  had  been  in  a 
late  of  flavery.  What  but  the  in¬ 
itiation  produced  by  vice  and  feif- 
flinefs  could  render  the  ifland  of 
amaica  infenfibie  to  the  danger 
/hich  threatened  to  overwhelm  it? 
urely  the  inhabitants  might  well 
villi  that  the  abolition  had  palled 
leven  years  ago;  in  which  cafe, 
:oo,cqq  fewer  negroes  would  have 
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been  brought  into  the  Weft-Indies 
to  increafe  the  inequality  of  the 
white  to  the  black  population.  Yet 
they  continued  to  add  to  the  difpro- 
portion,  from  every  man’s  regard¬ 
ing  his  momentary  intereft,  and 
blinding  himfelf  to  the  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Would  the  negro. leader* 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  him¬ 
felf  a  Have,  endure  to  fee  whole  car¬ 
goes  of  his  countrymen  brought  to 
an  ifland  under  his  eyesvand,  merely 
on  account  of  their  colour,  fold  into 
a  ftate  of  the  moft  degrading  and 
lafting  fubjedtion  r  Would  he  not 
conclude,  that,  by  fuffering  this 
fyftem  to  extend  without  oppofi- 
tion,  it  might  in  the  end  endanger 
his  own  authority,  and  reduce  him 
and  his  adherents  to  their  former 
wretched  flavery?  Mr. Wilberforce 
faid,  that  he  would  only  fuggeft  one 
more  argument  to  elucidate  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  the  houfe  being 
fajtisfied  with  leaving  the  abolition 
to  the  colonial  affemblies  by  means 
of  internal  regulations:  take  the 
code  enadted  above  a  century  ago  ; 
many  of  its  provifions  were  very 
humane,  and  the  enforcement  of 
them  was  committed  to  the  king’s 
procurer,  who  was  more  likely  to 
carry  them  into  execution  than  an 
equal  in  a  land  of  equals,  where  it 
is  invidious  to  affume  a  cenforial 
authority.  The  fyftem  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  was, in  feveral  particulars  Hill 
more  mild  and  beneficent.  If  Gre¬ 
nada  had  its  Grenadians,  they  alfo 
had  their  protedtor  of  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  Portuguefe  exhibited  very 
amiable  inftances  of  their  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  their  Haves  in  their 
directories.  But  had  all  thefe  regu¬ 
lations  produced  any  practical  ef¬ 
fects  ?  had  they  rendered  the  Have 
trade  unneceffary  ?  In  fadt,  pofitive 
*  laws  of  this  kind  could  not  alter  the 
ftate  of  fociety,  and  the  moral  order 
of  things.  For  himfelf,  he  had  per- 
LF  formed 
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rorm.ed  his  duty  ;  he  folemnly  pro- 
efted  again  ft  the.  confequences 
which  might  follow  from  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  prefent  fyftem.  He 
wafhed  his  hands  of  the  blood  which 
might  be  (bed,  both  in  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  wOrid.  He  conjured 

the  houfe  to  give  the  finifhing  blow 
£>  .  '=> 

to  practices  too  long  continued  un¬ 
der  their  connivance  :  even  thofe 
who  Heeled  themfelves  againft  the 
claims  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  mnft  perceive  that  no 
other  meafure  but  the  immediate 
abolition  of  this  trade  could  inter- 
pofe  a  barrier  againft  that  ruin, 
which,  like  a  flood,  was  ready  to 
defolate  our  Weft- Indian  poffeffions. 

The  fpeaker  then  arofe  and  mov¬ 
ed  for  a'  committee  ;  this  being  the 
nfual  practice  on  all  queftions  re¬ 
lating  to  trade  :  to  which  Mr.  WiL 
berforce  acquiefced. 

Sir  William  Young  faid,  that  he 
gave  credit  to  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  purity  of  his  motives; 
but  the  colonies  had  already  been 
much  agitated  by  fuch  diffenfions, 
and  he  was  fearful  the  world  confe¬ 
quences  would  enfue  from  fo  often 
bringing  forward  fuch  a  fubjefh 
He  read  a  letter  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Weft-Indies,  Hat¬ 
ing,  that  the  effects  of  the  language 
ufed  by  certain  gentlemen  in  that 
houfe  would  be  to  deluge  the 
itlauds  with  blood  ;  that  the  minds 
of  Haves  w'ere  already  inflamed  with 
French :  principles,  and  by  French 
brigands.  Sir  William  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  a  item  - 
•  blits  in  genera!,  and  inftanced  To¬ 
bago  as  being  an  ifland  once  in  the 
. poffeflion  of  France,' and  inhabited 
by  Frenchmen,  but  which  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dominion  of  Fug- 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preftmf  war,  in  corrfequence  of  the 
difference  of  treatment  to  the  blacks, 
who  h.'.d  b ten  entrufted  with  arms, 


and  joined  their  mafters  to  drive  oti 
the  French.  The  general  affembl 
of  St.  Kitt’s,  compofed  of  delegate 
from  all  the  Leeward  Iilands,  ha 
declared  their  hope  that  the  trad 
might  finally  be  ended.  Qnefourc 
of  the  diftrefs  of  the  negroes  wa 
the  diftreffes  of  their  mafters;  hi 
the  act  of  this  alfembly  was  calcuj 
Iated  to  make  more  ample  provifio 
for  them.  >  The  negroes  always  re 
ceived  indulgencies  beyond  the  fpirij 
of  any  legiflVtive  colonial  aft ;  fo 
they  were  allowed  portions  of  run 
&c.  which  no  aft  could  preferibe 
With  refpeft  to  the  Hate  of  educa 
tion  among!!  the  Haves,  the  rev.  Mi 
Thornton  had  allured  him,  that  i: 
the  ifland  of  Antigua  the  black' 
were  good  Chriftians,  But  the  mod 
of  attack  was  now  changed  ;  one 
the  colonial  aflemblies,  then  tin 
overfeers,  were  in  fault  :  but  thi 
good  effeft  was  to  be  attributed  ti 
the  exertions  of  the  former.  Is 
the  ifland  of  Grenada  a  revolt  of  tb 
negroes  had  lately  been  fuppreffed 
and  therefore  it  was  confidered  dan 
gerous  at  once  to  make  violent  re 
terms.  St.  Vincent’s  equally  wifliec 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Haves,  and  only  the  abfence  of  it; 
governor  had  occafioned  any  delay’ 
He  affirmed  that  the  connexion  wa: 
inch  as  fubfifted  between  a  maftei 
and  a  labourer,  not  between  £ 
planter  and  "a  Have.  Dominica  anc 
Barbsdoes  had  fliown  the  fame  zeal 
and,  thougffthe  import  to  the  lattei 
ifland  was  large,  the  faft  was,  that 
all  veflels  neceffarily  touched  there 
as  the  moil  weflerly  of  the  Leeward 
Iilands,  and  made  an  entrance  of 
their  cargoes.  The  trade  might 
have  ill  effects  ;  but  the  beft  mode 
of  removing  them  would  be  by  a 
gradual  abolition.  The  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  truly  the 
benefactor  of  the  colonies  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  civilifati’oii  of  the  00a ft, 

'  and 
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and  adopting  progreilive  meafures. 
Already  we  had  confute  at  Algiers, 
Tunis,  &c.  and  the  hardflnps  of  the 
middle  paffage  might  be  mitigated 
by  appointing  them  alio  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  If  a  limitation  of 
only  one  Have  to  every  three  tons 
was  made,  he  would  agree  to  it — in 
fliort,  to  any  thing  which  could  tend 
to  this  gradual  termination;  but  net 
to  any  propofal  to  change  fuddenly 
all  the  property  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  convert  their  revenues  into  mere 
life-annuities,  by  a  meafure  which 
would  operate  as  a  foreclofure  of 
every  mortgage.  With  regard  to 
Jamaica,  he  wilhed  the  houfe  to 
refledt  upon  the  particular  fttuation 
of  that  iiland  when  his  majefty’s 
addrefs  reached  them  ;  to  confider 
the  value  of  that  colony,  and  the 
lofs  which  muft  arife  to  the  parent 
country  ftiould  all  fecurity  for  pro¬ 
perty  be  loofened,  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  negroes.  We  ought 
to  take  into  confideration  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  :  an  .army  of 
blacks  under  Touffaint  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  ifland,  and  the  principles 
of  France  ftruggling  to  find  a  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  colonies. 
It  was  this  fituation  which  occa^ 
fioned  the  apparent  inattention  to  the 
addrefs  of  that  houfe,  which  would 
have  met  with  cordial  co-operation 
at  any  other  feafon.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  flavery .  extinguifhed 
intellect ;  but  an  ancient  author 
(Macrobius)  had  left  upon  record, 
that  Zeno,  and  fome  of  the  greateft 
philofophers  of  Greece,  were  flaves. 
Sir  William  ended  with  oppofing 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Petrie  declared  it  was  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  llave  trade  would  be  the  fcourge 
of  Africa.  Confulting  his  own  in- 
tereft  as  a  planter,  he  wi filed  it  to 
take  place;  but  as  a  cofmopolite  he 
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wilhed  the  continuance  of  the  trade.,, 
out  of  humanity  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coaft. 

Mr.  Dent  contended,  that  it  was 
impoffible  that  the  flave  trade  could 
be  abolifhed  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  legiflatures.  It 
could  only  be  effected  by  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  on  the  fpot,  There 
was  one  very  alarming  fpecies  of 
fig  very  now  exifting,  the  practice  of 
Jiifiimen  binding  themfelves  for  a 
period  of  years  to  ferve  in  fome  of 
the  States  of  America  :  and  6000 
perfons  were  thus  annually  fold  into 
bondage.  Fie  deprecated  the  con- 
fequences  which  might  arife  from  a 
confiderabie  number  of  royaiift  ne¬ 
groes  being  lent  to  Jamaica  on  the 
evacuation  of  St,  Domingo,  and  he 
feared  they  would  unhinge  the  minds 
of  our  negroes,  who  were  peaceably 
inclined  if  not  inflamed  by  fpeeches 
made  upon  the  fubjedt.  This  houfe 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  in  the  way  of 
regulation  to  promote  the  abolition 
of  the  flave  trade.  The  planters  in 
the  different  iflands  had  fettled  under 
the  adls  of  the  houfe,  and  by  thele 
were  entitled  to  be  protedted.  He 
alluded  to  the  ftate  of  the  blacks, 
the  rules- by  which  the  property  they 
acquired  was  protedled,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  enjoyed  over 
the  poor  in  many  places— ■'•particu¬ 
larly  in  one  refpedf,  that  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  property  the  negroes  in 
the  iflands  were  fubjedt  to  no  taxes 
at  all. 

Sir  Ralph  Mil  bank  faid,  he  con- 
fidered  ali  modifications  ora  fyftem 
fundamentally  vicious  and  unjuft, 
as  inconfiftent  with  humanity,  and 
fuch  as  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
any  free  nation  In  its  very  nature 
this  traffic  was  cruel  and  opprelfive; 
not  but  that  thole  who  pofleffed  the 
property  for  whom  the  trade  had 
been  permitted  might  be  men  of 
humanity,  as  he  knew  they  were  ; 
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and  he  war  furprifed  thatEnglifhmen 
and  freemen  could  helltate  in  abo- 
lifhing  this  (lave  trade  immediately. 

Mr.  Sewell  oppofed  the  motion 
at  great  length  :  as  agent  for  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  he  was  called 
■upon  to  fav  fomething  in  reply  to 
the  ftatement  of  the  alfembly’s  rcfo- 
lution.  He  cpnfefTed  that  they 
might  have  been  irritated  to  find, 
that,  after  the  houfe  had  agreed  to 
theaddrefsof  1797,  the  honourable 
gentleman  perfevcred  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  perfuade  parliament  to 
come  to  a  precipitate  refolution. 
The  afts  of  the  aftemblv  ho  a  ever 
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evinced,  that  they  were  difpofed  to 
give  effeft  to  the  recommendation 
<bf  that  houfe.  With  refpedt  to  the 
afl'ertion  of  right,  he  underftood  it 
to  refer  to  a  claim  of  right.  Allowing 
the  means  of  cultivating  thofe  lands 
already,  and  under  the  faith  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  procure  them,  they  had 
fettled  in  the  iflands.  Their  refo- 
lutions  proved  that  they  were  pur- 
fuing  that  courfe  which  would  tend 
to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  by 
rendering  it  unneceffary.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  the  evacuation  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  faid,  that  to  coalefce 
with  Toil  (Taint  would  be  to  eman¬ 
cipate  all  the  negroes  in  our  iflands. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  regretted 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  agree 
with  any  of  thofe  perfons  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  opinions,  who 
fupported  the  moft  oppofite  extremes 
upon  this  fubjeft.  Our  poffeffions 
in  the  Weft  Indies  would  be  held 
by  a  very  in; perfect  tenure,  if  it 
was  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
fupply  of  a  factitious  population. 
He  was  forry  to  differ  from  the 
friends  he  loved  who  were  in  favour 
of  immediate  abolition,  which  in¬ 
deed  could  not  be  effe&ed  without 
the  content  and  concurrence  of  the 
colonies  themfelves. 


If  great  bodies  of  men,  whether 
actuated  by  prejudice,  intereft,  or 
refentment,  were  pertinacious  in 
any  fentiment,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  carry  any  meafure  in 
opposition  to  that  fentiment.  For 
inftance,  if  the  colonial  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  decidedly  againft  an 
immediate  abolition,  how  could 
this  objeCt  be  achieved  by  the  Am¬ 
ple  vote  of  the  houfe  >  We  did  not 
po  fiefs  the  phyfical  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  refolution  efficient:  we 
could  not  prevent  the  iflands  from 
receiving  a  fupply  of  negroes.  Of 
this  fad  we  had  experience  :  it  had 
been  found,  that  with  all  the  vigi* 
lance  of  naval  and  military  com¬ 
manders,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  with  the  clear  and  aCtive  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  inhabitants,  twenty* 
eight  (hips  of  war  had  been  infuffi* 
cient  to  prevent  any  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  iflands  of  St.  Lu¬ 
cie  and  Guadaloupe  and  our  iflands 
in  their  neighbourhood.  How  then 
could  vvb  expeCt  that  any  vigilance 
would  enable  us  to  cut  off  that  com¬ 
munication,  when  the  difpofirions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands 
would  lead  them  to  favour  it,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupply ing  negroes? 
But  it  might  be  alleged,  we  fliould 
wipe  away  the  ftain  which  this  traf¬ 
fic  fixed  on  the  national  character. 
This  might  be  true;  but  what  was 
the  argument  for  the  abolition  }■ 
Would  the  intereft  of  humanity, 
would  the  advantage  of  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  be  confuited  by  ftrch  a  mode 
of  proceeding  ?  Certainly  not :  the. 
trade  would  flill  be  carried  on,  the 
fupply  would  be  attained — with  this 
difference,  that  it  was  now  con? 
drifted  under  the  controul  and  re* 
gulation  of  the  houfe,  whereas  then 
it  would  be  carried  on  by  other 
nations^  fre$  from  all  the  falutary 
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knd  humane  regulations  enforced 
by  the  parliament  of  this  country. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  re¬ 
gulating  a£t  refpedting  the  middle 
paftage  did  not  go  far -enough  in 
its  provifions.  He  did  not  think 
fufficient  tonnage  was  allowed  for 
the  number  of  men.  With  us  ij 
ton  was  allowed  for  each  foldier 
on  board  the  tranfports  to  Jerfey, 
for  the  Weft  Indies,  and  a  greater 
tonnage  ftiould  be  required  for  the 
number  of  (laves  carried  on  board 
the  (hips  in  the  African  trade.  A 
precipitate  meafure,  however,  would 
take  out  of  our-hands  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  with  which 
the  trade  was  attended.  The  aa- 
drefs  adopted  in  April  1797  was 
the  laft  pofitive  interference  of  the 
houfe  upon  the  fubjeCt.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  was,  whether  it  ftiould  de¬ 
part  from  the  courfe  it  had  rel'olved 
to  purfue  then,  or  whether  there 
was  any  Nullification  of  fuch  a  de¬ 
parture  in  the  prefent  inftance,  be- 
caufe  the  colonial  aftemblies ,  had 
fiiown  themfelves  unworthy  to  be 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  the 
wifti  and  the  fyftem  of  the  houfe. 
But  had  they  (liown  any  reluCtance 
to  carry  the  principle  of  the  addrefs 
into  effeCt  ?  Thofe  who  know  the 
difficulty  of  detaching  men  from 
the  opinions  to  which  they  were  at¬ 
tached  by  prejudice,  feeling,  or 
views  of  intereft,  ought  not  to  be. 
furprifed  that  their  fentiments  were 
not  inftantly  changed  :  there  might 
be  fome  degree  of  irritation  in  the 

<TJ 

minds  of  the  colonial  legillatures, 
fog;  which  allowance  (liould  be  made. 
fiAmuch  doubted  whether  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover  of  this  qmftion, 
“with  all  his  integrity,  po Hefted  the 
fame  coolnefs  on  this  topic  which 
be  might  have  on  every  other. 

The  aftembly  of  Jamaica  appear¬ 
ed  from  their  language  to  be  irri¬ 
tated  ;  it  was  natural  at  fuch  a  mo¬ 


ment  for  them  to  aftert  their  right : 
notwithftanding  which,  however, 
they  were  taking  the  beft  mode  for 

j  ■  o 

aboliftiing  the  trade.  What  were 
the  objections  to  the  trade  ?  Was  it 
not,  that  it  created  devaftation  in 
Africa,  and  introduced  profligate 
and  licentious  perfons  into  the 
iftands?  The  aftembly  had  decreed 
that  no  (laves  above  twenty- five 
were  to  be  introduced,  becaufe  they 
were  defirous  to  have  fuch  as  would 
fecure  the  internal  population,  and 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  conftant 
fupplies  by  importation.  They  had 
likewife  adopted  fome  humane  re¬ 
gulations  refpeCting  the  education, 
the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the 
negroes.  It  was  alfo  enabled,  that 
the  number  of  females  brought 
in  ftiould  exceed  that  of  males, 
which  proved  they  were,  not  in¬ 
tended  for  temporary  ufe.  Thefe 
were  regulations  of  humanity ; 
and  feeing  the  progrefs  already 
made  in  it,  he  thought  it  danger¬ 
ous  to.pufli  forward  an  immediate 
oppofttion,  which,  after  all,  would 
now  be  ineffectual ;  but  which 
would  finally  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
troducing  population,  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  the  manners  of 
the  blacks.  On  thefe  reafons  he 
oppofed  the  motion. 

Colonel  Gafcoigne  oppofed  it 
alfo  as  a  dangerous  meafure  ;  admit¬ 
ted  the  trade  to  be  unjuft,  but  afked 
whether  it  was  the  only  practice 
which  was  fo  amongft  us,  tolerated 
on  the  (core  of  policy.  Impreffing 
feamen  was  alfo  an  inhuman  prac¬ 
tice,  and  yet  policy  required  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Mr.  Cawining  began  by-obferv- 
ing,  that  the  debate  of  that  night* 
had  afforded  more  novelty  than  he 
ever  remembered  to  have  heard 
upon  the  fubjeCt  ;  not  only  a  new 
fet  of  aftcrtions,  a  new  train  of  rea- 
foning  had  been  adopted,  but  no 
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two  gentlemen  had  handled  the  fame 
arms  in  the  fame  manner — no  two 
fpeeches,  no  two  arguments  but 
what  had  been  inconfiftent  with  the 
other.  Not  that,  if  novelty  and  va¬ 
riety  had  been  wanting,  Ihonld  he 
have  been  afhamed  in  going  again 
over  the  path  which  had  been  fo 
often  trod  ;  the  difgrace  was  not  in 
the  advancement  of  old  arguments, 
but  in  the  maintenance  of  invete¬ 
rate  abufes.  It  was  not  the  pride 
cf  vidtory  that  was  to  be  fought,  it 
was  not  the  dexterity  of  conteft  that 
was  to  be  applauded  :  it  was  an  evil 
deftrndHve  to  the  happinefs  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  which  was  to  be  re¬ 
formed.  Two  years  ago  a  motion 
bad  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
C.  Ellis,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
to  arrive  gradually  at  the  end  which 
iome  gentlemen  were  dehrous  of 
obtaining  immediately — -an  entire 
termination  of  the  trade  in  haves. 
It  was  propofed  to  addrefs  his  raa- 
jehy  to  recommend  Inch  meafures 
to  the  colonial  afiemblies  as  fhouid 
achieve  the  point,  and  this  motion 
was  adopted  by  the  houfe.  Nor 
was  there  any  doubt  of  the  finceri- 
tv  with  which  it  was  (upported  by 
tbofe  who  could  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  all  the 
great  Well- Indian  proprietors,  all 
^‘i0.  had  °PP°feci  the  immediate 
abolition,  concurred  in  this  ad¬ 
drefs,  there  was  no  longer  any  ap- 
preheufion  that  the  houfe  would 
Eand  up  for  the  neceffity  of  the 
trade,  which  it  was  univerfally 
agreed  fliould  be  terminated.  Now, 
if  the  colonial  afiemblies  fliowed 
tha.t  they  would  not  do  any  fuch 
thing,  we  were  bound  by  our  own 
arguments,  by  every  principle  of 
fair  reafoning  and  fair  dealing,  by 
the  very  atfs  and  words  which  the 
Britifh  parliament  adopted  from 
them,  to  vote  for  the  abolition  by  a 
Britifh  parliament. 


Theafiembly  of  Jamaica  hadpaff- 
ed  two  adts ;  the  one  for  increafing 
the  falaries  of  the  clergy,  the  other 
for  laying  a  duty  on  all  negro  (laves 
imported  into  the  ifland  above  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  Thefe  adts 
they  had  tranfmitted  to  the  king, 
as  means  which  they  had  adopted 
to  carry  into  effect  his  majefly’s 
recommendation.  It  was  not  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  add  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  terminate  the  trade, 
becaufe  they  might  have  defied  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  difcover  what 
there  was  in  them  which  could  pof- 
fibly  tend  to  its  termination.  But 
the  aflembly  was  too  ingenuous  to 
leave  its  meaning  to  be  traced  by 
implication;  they  had  fpoken  bold¬ 
ly  out ;  they  exprefsly  had  declar¬ 
ed,  “  that  they  were  not  adluated 
with  any  view  to  the  termination  of 
the  fiave-trade,  only  by  humanity.’5 

Here  then  the  queftion  was  de¬ 
cided  :  there  w’ere  but  two  ways  by 
which  it  could  be  terminated  :  by 
the  houfe,  or  the  colonial legifla- 
ture.  The  colonial  legiflature  had 
openly  avowed  that  they  would  not 
do  it  :  what  then  remained  but  for  the 
houfe  to  exercife  its  own  power,  as 
the  only  medium  of  putting  an  end 
to  oppreffion  and  wrong  ? 

But  Mr.  Dundas  had  Ea id,  we 
quite  miflook  the  matter,  we  had 
mifconfirued  the  words  of  the  af- 
fembly  ;  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in 
their  diredl'and  obvious  fenfe.  But 
fit  rely  thofe  qualities  which  this 
h  o  n  o  u  r  a b  1  e  g  e  n  1 1  e  m  a  n  p  o  (Te  fie  d  h  i  m- 
fe!f,  oughuo  haVedisinclined  Ivmto 
become  the  champion  of  an  afiem- 
biy  which  (if  Jus  interpretation 
were  true)  had  fpoken  one  thing 
and  meant  another;  whiph  had 
even  mifreprefented  its  o  >vu  pro¬ 
ceedings,  averririg  itfeif  to  be  fhap- 
ing  its  courfe  towards  one  quarter, 
while  it  was  fleering  to  another. 

This  would  be  lingular,  were  it 
■  ' .  a  matter 
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a.  matter  of  mere  fpeculation  ;  but 
gravely  to  recommend  it  to  the 
houfe  to  upon  fuch  an  interpre¬ 
tation,  to  delire  them  to  believe 
that  the  aiTembly  were  parfuing  an 
obje£l  which  they  folemniy  dif- 
claimed,  was  a  conduct  quite  re¬ 
mote  from  the  principles  of  human 
conduift  and  the  practices  of  human 
life. 

But  perhaps  it  was  only  meant, 
that,  by  railing  the  falaries  of  their 
clergy,  and  limiting  the  age  of  their 
new  negroes,  the  trade  mull  come 
to  an  end  in  fpite  oT  the  intentions 
of  the  aiTembly ;  and  its  abolition 
would  be  the  refult,  not  of  their 
concurrence,  hut  their  bad  policy. 
Now  furely  this  was  not  a  fair  or 
flattering  mode  of  treating  between 
the  legiilatures  of  two  countries. 
What  effeCt  would  it  have  upon  the 
aiTembly  to  be  told,  that  we  gave 
no  credit  to  their  profeffions ;  had 
no  apprehenfions  of  their  ability  to 
thwart  our  purpofes;  let  them  coun¬ 
teract  as  they  would,  they  would 
find  to  their  own  confufion,  in  the 
end,  that  they  had  only  outwitted 
|  themfelves,  and  completed  the. thing 
■  which  they  determined  not  to  do?” 
Was  this  the  refpedtful  manner  in 
which  ive  were  advifed  to  fpeak  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica?  Did 
they  not  deferve,  by  the  open  up¬ 
right  avowal  which  they  had  made, 
an  acknowledgment  from  us  of 
their  manly  proceedings  ?  Ought 
n.ot  our  anfwer  to  be  equally 
frank  and  unequivocal  ?  This 
houfe  fliould  reply,  “  That  they 
had  dealt  honeftly  by  us;  that  we 
thought  the  trade  ought  not  to  fub- 
fift ;  and,  had  they  thought  the  fame, 
we  would  have  left  to  them  the 
means  of  ending  it : — but,  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  us,  and  had 
plainly  avowed  their  opinion,  we 
mult  take  our  own  meafures,  at  the 
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fame  time  thanking  them  for  their 
lincerity. 

Would  not  this  be  a  more  ho-' 
nourahle  line  of  conduct  thaq 
con  (truing  ihe  words  of  the  aiTem- 
bjy  in  the  very  reyerfe  meaning 
of  their  exprellion  ?  Mr.  Sewell, 
their  agent,  did  not  venture  thus 
to  reprefent  an  obvious  tieclara-, 
tion,  and  he  might  be  conlidered 
as  a  more  fkilful  interpreter.  He 
knew  too  well  the  real  bias  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  their  minds  to  take  fuch 
a  liberty  with  their  frank  avow¬ 
al.  But  if  there  could  be  any  addi¬ 
tional  light  thrown  upon  the  fubjeCts 
what  followed  in  the  addrefs  was  in 
ittelf  the  bed  commentary.  The 
two  palfages  mutually  a  hi  lied  each 
other  :  “  The  right  of  obtaining 

labourers  from  Africa  !”  The  right! 
Of  late  years  indeed  we  had  learned 
to  alfociate  the  word  right  with 
ideas  very  different  from  thofe  it 
was  accuftoroed  to  convey  in  better 
times.  We  had  learned  to  regard 
the  mention  of  right,  as  prefatory 
to  bloody,  deftruCtive,  and  deflat¬ 
ing  doCtrines,  hoftile  to  the  happi- 
nefs  and  to  the  freedom  of  man¬ 
kind.  Such  bad  been  the  lelfon  in¬ 
culcated  by  The  Rights  of  Man. 
But  never,  even  in  the  practical 
application  of  that  pernicious  doc¬ 
trine,  had  the  word  been  fo  ftiame- 
fuily  affixed  to  murder,  to  devalua¬ 
tion,  to  the  invalion  of  public  in¬ 
dependence,  to  the  deft  ruCtion  of 
private  happinefs  and  unpalliated 
injuftice,  to  thg  maftacre  of  inno¬ 
cent  individuals,  and  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  unoffending  nations.  Ne¬ 
ver  before  was  the  word  right  fo 
proftituted  and  mifapplied,  as  when 
the  right  to  trade  in  man’s  blood 
was  afterted  by  the  enlightened  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  civiiifed  country  ! 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  fla ve¬ 
ry  of  Africa  fliould  be  defcribed 
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in  a  term  confecrated  to  French 
Freedom. 

But  this  was  a  right  not  to  trade 
in .  flaves,  but  import  labourers.  7'hefe 
were  gentle  words,  implying  the 
fame  thing.  ‘c  Never  mind  their 
declarations,”  laid  their  agent, 
«  look  to  their  a£ts.”  And  what 
was  to  be  found  in  them  ?  A  bet¬ 
ter  maintenance  fee  u  red  for  their 
clergy,  and  an  a<ft,  amounting  to  a 
duty,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 

flaves  above  twenty-five  years  old. 

*  •* 

But  this  only  proved  the  futility  of 
every  argument  upon  which  the 
trade  had  been  defended,  and  the 
impoffibility  of  its  abolition  fup- 
-ported.  Firft,  this  duty  amounted 
to  a  prohibition  ;  therefore  it  was 
poffible  to  prohibit.  But  it  would  be 
Snfwered  :  That  although  the  im¬ 
portation  altogether  would  be  im- 
poffible,  to  limit  it  within  certain 
rules,  taking  the  age  of  the  negroes 
for  a  rule,  would  be  eafy  and  prac- 
tic able .  Ho w  w as  it  to  be  k n o w n ? 
Would1  the  age  be  afcertained  in 
Africa  ?  By  what  fpecies  of  parifh- 
rerifter?  By  what  teflimony  verbal 
or  written  ?  Was  not  the  whole  re¬ 
gulation  known  and  felt  to  be  nu¬ 
gatory  ?  And  had  this  been  pro- 
pofed  by  the  friends  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  met  with  the 
fcorn  it  merited. 

To  give  a  colour  of  juftice,  the 
boufe  had  often  been  told,  that  the 
unhappy  victims  who  were  torn 
from  their  country  by  our  Have 
traders  were  in  fa£t  faved  from 
a  worfe  fate  at  home' ;  for  that  they 
were  convidts  or  prifoners  of  war, 
who,  if  not  fold,  Would  be  put  to 
death  :  nor  would  any  be  taken 
but  fuck  as  were  refeued  from  it  by 
flavery.  That  it  was  from  motives 
of  kindnefs  they  were  purchafed  ; 
as  nothing;  could  be  more  barbarous 
than  to  cut  off  the  only  reiource 
left  for  thofe  miferable  people  con¬ 


demned  to  torture  and  deftru&ion; 
But  the  affembly  of  Jamaica  had 
affirmed  they  would  take  none 
above  twenty-five.  How  could 
they  prevent  any  African  from  be¬ 
ing  made  a  pri loner  of  war  alter 
this  age?  Or  did  they  mean  to 
confign  all  who  were  above  it  to 
the  dreadful  fate  defcribed  ?  The 
women  too,  they  were  not  to  be 
older  ;  and  as  they  could  not  be 
prifoners  of  war,  their  crime  (the 
hou  fe  had  been  often  told)  was  witch¬ 
craft.  How  had  the  affembly  of 
Jamaica  difcovered  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  art  was  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  twenty-five? 
Arfd  were  the  old  ones  to  be  left 
to  their  miferable  deftiny  at  home? 

Mr.  Canning  faidpthat  when  the 
moft  abi'urd  pretences  were  fet  up 
in  defence  of  the  moft  abominable 
practices,  it  was  im poffible  not  to 
feel  indignation  at  fuch  attempts  to 
impofe  on  one’s  underftanding. 
And  when  he  recollected  how  often 
thefe  arguments  on  the  juftice  of 
the  trade  had  been  forced  upon  the 
houfe,  he  could  not  reprefs  fo-me 
triumph  in  feeing  them  overthrown 
by  thofe  very  proceedings  upon 
which  the  caufe  of  the  trade  had 
refted. 

Such  then  were  the  regulations 
which  were  to  fuperfede  our  inter¬ 
ference  for  an  objedt  the  parliament 
thought  indifpenfable,  but  which 
the  affembly  neither  had  nor  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  in  view.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interference  of  the  par¬ 
liament  was  neceffary,  /we  were 
told  it  was  ineffectual.  The  Have 
trade  would  go  on,  do  what  we 
could  to  put  a  ffop  to  it.  What  | 
was  a  trade  carried  on  by  Britiffi 
fubjedts,  with  Britiffi  capitals,  from 
Britiffi  ports,  not  to  be  fubjedt  to 
Britiffi  reftridtions  ?  not  to  be  con- 
troled  or  abolifhed  by  Britiffi  adts? 
But  if  the  trade  was  not  carried  on 
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by  Britifh  traders,  it  would  fall  into 
the  bands  of  foreign  nations.  Yet 
it  was  well  known  that  foreign  na¬ 
tions  hadalmoft  entirely  abandoned 
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the  trade,  and  Great  Britain  alone 
monopolifed  the  gain  and  the  guilt 
of  it.  Where  was  the  law  or  power 
which  copld  prevent  us  from  walk¬ 
ing  out  fo  foul  a  ftain  on  our  com¬ 
mercial  character?  But  the  iflands, 
if  not  fupplied  by  Great  Britain, 
would  fmuggle  for  themfelves.  Had 
they  then  fleets  ?  Had  they  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  a  military  navy  ?  He 
wiflied  they  had ;  for  he  was  per- 
fuaded  that  no  country  could  attain 
any  height  of  profperity  without 
having  long  difufed  and  abjured  the 
practice  of  importing  annual  car¬ 
goes  of  mifery  and  difcontent;  of 
out-numbering  the  ci vilified  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  by  crowds  of 
favage  and  injured  fpirits,  watch¬ 
ing  only  the  opportunity  of  rebel¬ 
lion  and  revenge.  Away  then  with 
all  idea  of  the  incompetency  of  a 
Britifli  parliament  to  refcue  the 
Britifh  name  from  this  difgrace  ! 
Could  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica  pro¬ 
hibit  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  at 
the  ports  of  Jamaica,  and  could 
not  our  parliament  forbid  its  freight 
in  the  fliips  of  Great  Britain  r  If  in 
the  papers  on  the  table  a  law  had 
been  found  prohibiting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  any  new  land  in  the  ifland 
beyond  what  was  already  culti¬ 
vated,  and  another  law  limiting 
the  importation  of  negroes  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  decreafe  in 
their  population,  the  colonial  legif- 
latures  would  have  evinced  their 
intention  of  ending  the  (lave  trade  ; 
but  till  thefe  meafures  were  adopt¬ 
ed  there  could  be  no  hope  of  it. 
Every  additional  acre  brought  into 
cultivation  was  not  the  continuance 
of  the  exifting  Have  trade,  but  the 
opening  of  a  new  one.  Every  ne¬ 
gro  imported  beyond  the  popula¬ 


tion  neceflary  for  keeping  up  the 
prefent  rate  of  cultivation,  was  the 
victim  of  a  trade  begun  npw  under 
an  avowed  conviction  of  its  injuf- 
tice,  arid  a  pretended  defire  to  put 
an  end  to  it*  No  man,  who  was 
not  ready  to  fubferibe  to  thefe  two 
regulations,  ought  to  be  credited 
for  any  profeffions  he  might  choofe 
to  make  of  a  fincere  wifh  to  ter¬ 
minate  this  iniquitous  commerce. 
Such  aflertions  were  contradicted 
by  proofs. 

One  plea  had  been  urged,  which, 
fallacious  as  it  was,  feemed  to  have 
had  too  much  weight  with  reafo li¬ 
able  people:  That  it  was  the  in- 
terefit  of  the  proprietor  to , treat  his 
flaves  well;  and  that  every  perfon 
would  fee  a  fuflicient  fecuritv  in 
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this  motive  againft  cruelty  and  op- 
predion.”  Blit  the  intereft  of  the 
planter  in  the  prefervation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  his  flaves  had  at  all 
times  been  the  fame;  which  would 
tend  to  prove,  that  flaves  had  at  all 
times  been  tffed  as  well' as  poflible; 
which  manifeftly  had  not  been  the 
cafe.  Tiie  very  laws  on  the  table 
before  ns  would  evince  what  fort 
of  evils  they  were  intended  to  re¬ 
medy.  He  was  not  here  affirming 
that  flaves  upon  our  iflands  were 
cruelly  treated,  but  he  wiflied  the 
ho ufe  to  take  a  view  of  the  various 
circumftances  which  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  proprietor  from  confulting 
his  ultimate  intereft.  Were  he  re- 
fident  in  the  ifland,  unincumbered 
with  debt,  looking  to  his  eftate  as 
a  permanent  and  improving  provi¬ 
sion,  it  might  be  fo  :  but  the  lab- 
fentee  proprietor,  who  .wiflied  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  elfe- 
where  ;  the  embarrafted  proprietor, 
who  fought  to  jdifenarge  incum¬ 
brances  ;  and,  laftly,  the  over- 
feer,  anxious  to  reallfe  a  fum  of 
money  to  purchafe  ail  eftate  for 
hinifelf;  all  thefe  might,  in  the  na¬ 
ture 
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lure  of  things,  be  interefts  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  fteady  and 
permanent  intereft  which,  content¬ 
ing  it  fell1'  with  moderate  returns, 
would  eufure  mild  treatment  to  the 
labourers  whofe  work  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  All  thefe  might  be  lefs 
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felicitous  about  the  eventual  ex- 
hauftion  of  the  foil,  or  of  the 
workers  of  the  foil,  than  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  prefent  profit ;  and  when 
the  propoition  of  thefe  claffes  to 
that  of  the  refident  and  unembar- 
raffed  proprietors  was  confidered, 
what  became  of  the- general  ftate  • 
merit,  “  that  the  intereft  of  the 
owner  mujl  fecure  the  good  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Haves?” 

But,  after  all,  this  was  not  the 
quell  ion  before  the  houfe :  how¬ 
ever  kindly  they  might  be  treated, 
few  would  contend  that. the  im¬ 
portation  from  Africa  was  to  be 
continued  merely  to  furnifh  objedis 
for  colonial  benevolence. 

There  remained  only  one  argu- 
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merit,  drawn  from  the  circurn- 
flances  of  the  times;  an  argument 
indeed  of  weight,  but  not  bearing 
very  happily  upon  the  queflion  in 
debate.  We  were  cautioned  to  be¬ 
ware  in  thefe  times  of  turbulence 
and  innovation — w  e  were  cautioned 
not  ra fitly  to  lay  o*ur  unhallowed 
hands  on  the  ancient  inffitution  of 
the  Have  trade  !  nor  fubvert  a  fabric 
reared  bv  our  anceftors,  and  con- 
fee  rated  by  the  lapfe  of  ages  ! 

On  what  principles  were  we  ac- 
cu Homed  to  bellow  refpedt  on  any 
inftitution  which  had  fubfifte.d  from 
remote  time  ?  It  was,  when  we  per¬ 
ceived  forne  fliadow  of  departed 
worth  or  ufcfuinefs,  fome  memorial 
of  what  had  been  of  fervice  or  cre¬ 
dit  to  mankind.  Was  this  the  cafe 
in  point?  Had  the  Have  trade  ori¬ 
ginally  begun  on  any  principle  of 
public  juftice,  or  national  honour, 
which  the  changes  of  the  world 
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alone  had  impaired  ?  Had  it  to  plead 
former  merits,  lervices,  and  glories, 
in  behalf  of  its  prefent  difgrace? 
What  were  ithe  grounds  on  which 
the  plea  of  prefeription  refled,  and 
in  what  cafes  was  it  ufually  allow¬ 
ed  ?  Where  fome  exifting  order  of 
things  had  been  fo  meliorated  and 
reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind,  (though  unjuft  in  its  original 
inffitution)  had  fo  accommodated 
itfe'lf  to  the  manners  and  prejudices 
and  habits  of  a  country,  that  the 
remembrance  of  its  ufurpation  was 
loft  in  the  experience  of  its  utility. 

Conqueft  was  often  of  this  na¬ 
ture:  unjuilifiable  iti  its  fir  ft  intro¬ 
duction,  it  frequently  had  happened 
that  the  conquerors  and  the  con¬ 
quered  '  became  blended  into  one 
people,  and  that  a  fy  ftem  of  common 
intereft  arofe  out  of  the  conciliated 
differences  of  parties  originally 
hoftile.  Was  this  analogous  to  the 
Have  trade?  Was  it  only  in  its  on- 
fet  that  we  could  trace  violence, 
injuftice/or  oppofition  ?  Were  the 
oppreffors  and  oppreffed  fo  recon¬ 
ciled  to  each  other,  that  no  enmity 
remained  between  them  now?  No! 
Was  it  then  in  reafon  to  claim  a 
preferiptive  right,  not  to  the  fruits 
of  an  ancient  and  forgotten  crime, 
but  to  a  feries  'of  new  violences,  tq 
a  chain  of  frefn  enormities,  to  cru¬ 
elties,  not  continued,  but  repeated, 
and  of  which  every  inftance  infliCT 
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ed  a  belli  calamity*  and  conftituted 
a  feparate  and  fubftantive  crime? 
Mr.  Canning  concluded  by  re¬ 
minding  the  houfe,  that  the  quef- 
tion  was  not,  Whether  the  Have 
trade  ought  to  be  terminated  ?  but, 
whether  the  papers  upon  the  table 
contained  any  proofs  of  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  terminate  it  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies  ?  and,'  whether  the 
houfe  was  jnftified  in  leaving  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  affem- 
blv,  mftead  of  taking  the  necelfarv 
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tneaiiires  for  executing  their  own 
purpofe. 

The  fecfetarv  of  war,  after  com¬ 
plimenting  Mr.  Canning  on  his 
wit,  obferved,  that  there  were  two 
fentiments  entertained  upon  this 
queftion,  which  he  fboultf  ftateas 
*  briefly  as  poffi'ble:  the  one,  that  of 
a  fhort  and  compendious  mode,  re¬ 
commending  the  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion  :  that  the  trade  was  in  itfelf  in¬ 
human  and  unjuft,  and  this  was 
fufficient  reafoii  for  a  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  to  attempt  its  termination.  But 
this  was  deciding  the  matter  upon 
the  abftradt  right;  as  an  abftraCI 
point,  indeed,  iuppoftngit  to  be  the 
only  one,  the  determination  was 
right.  He  apprehended,  however, 
there  was  fomething  more  to  be 
"taken  into  confederation  ;  conveni¬ 
ence  and  expediency :  and  here  a 
great  variety  of  objects  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  real  queftion 
would  be  at  laft,  By  what  poffible 
mode  would  the  leaft  evil  be  in¬ 
curred  ? 

People  fond  of  abftraCl  rights 
Were  apt  to  make  very  important 
miftakes :  fudden  and  violent  re¬ 
medies  often  created  greater  mif- 
chief  than  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  (how  the  abfurditv  of 
this  fvftem  of  reverfing  the  caule 
of  an  evil  by  way  of  cure :  thus,  for 
inftance,  if  a  man  was  thrown  out 
of  a  high  window,  and  had  a  frac¬ 
tured  bone,  a  diflocated  joint,  it 
would  be  but  an  indifferent  mode 
of  cure  to  throw  him  up  again  :  in 
this  light  did  the  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  flave  trade  appear  to 
him  as  a  remedy. 

Thofe  of  the  other  defcription  to 
which  he  alluded,  defended  the 
continuance  of  it  as  an  advantage. 
It  was  ins  own  opinion,  that  the 
vvifer  courfe  was,  to  re’er  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
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unhappy  Haves  to  the  colonial  af- 
fembiies ;  and  after  expatiating  a 
conliderable  time  upon  it,  he  gave 
his  diffent  to  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  made  a  moft  eloquent  fpeech  iii 
favour  of  its  immediate  abolition  : 
it  was  a  trade  (lie  faid)  declared  by 
the  houfe  to  be  againft  juffice, 
againft  humanity,  againft  religion, 
and  againft  every  focial  compaCt  t 
for  itslabolition,  the  honour  of  the 
Britifh  name,  by  the  expreffion 
of  the  houfe  of  parliament,  flood 
pledged. 

Was  the  legillature  (the  original 
of  this  iniquitous  commerce.,  the 
caufe  of  its  continuance  and  an- 
fwerable  for  all  its  horrors),  was 
the  legiflature  to  remedy  the  evils? 
It  was  a  trade  carried  on  under  our 
law,  by  our  fubjecls,  from  our 
ports,  by  our  capital;  it  could  not 
then  be  difficult  for  us  to  abolifh 
it'  effectually  without  the  content 
of  the  colonial  affemblies.  Some 
perfons  had  thought,  that  however 
unjuft  or  inhuman  the  trade  might 
be,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  it  was  not  to  be  managed 
like  a  cafe  between  two  individu¬ 
als.  But  how  could  any  reafonable 
man  believe  that  the  condud  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  guided  without 
reference  to  the  laws  of  nature  of 
the  divine  law,  any  more  than  the- 
affairs  of  an  individual?  The  end 
proposed  was  not  an  abftradt  the¬ 
ory,  but  a  praCUcal  meafure:  it  was 
two-fold  ;  the  one,  to  flop  the  mil¬ 
ch  ief,  the  other  to  do  away  the 
guilt:  at  all  events  the  latter  was 
practicable,  and  he  believed  the 
other  alfo:  but  fure  he  was,  they 
would  never  obtain  any  credit  for 
intention  to  do  away  the  mifchief 
on  the  part  of  others,  until  they 
did  away  the  guilt  on  the  part  of 
themfelves.  It  had  been  faid,  that, 
becaufe  a  thing  was  wrong,  we 
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fhould  not  adopt  the  contrary  mea- 
fure  by  way  of  remedy.  Perfectly 
right  :  but  this  was  not  propofed ; 
it  was  the  difcontinuance  of  an  ex- 
pofed,  deprecated,  recorded  practice 
of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  murder: 
not  whether  it  fhould  ever  have 
been  allowed,  but  whether  it  fhould 
now  be  deliberately  repeated.  Were 
we  to  afk  the  advice  of  the  affem- 
blies,  we  mu  ft  continue  thefe  nefari¬ 
ous  practices — continue  to  tear 
thofe  helplefs  victims  of  mifery 
from  their  native  land,  and  from 
their  families.  But  it  was  not  in- 
.  tended  to  fend  the  negroes  back  to 
Africa:  it  was  not  propofed  “to 
throw  any  of  thofe  wretches  who  had 
their  bones  fraCtured  and  their  limbs 
difiocafed  up  again” — it  was  re- 
folved  that  no  more  “ Jhould  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window”  The 
honourable  gentleman  deemed  it 
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dangerous  to  put  an  end  immediately 
to  this  practice ;  he  would  abolifli 
it  gradually;  that  was,  by  throwing 
id>o  to-day,  90  to-morrow,  and  fo 
put  an  end  by  degrees  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  men’s  limbs — as  the  cuftom 
had  fo  long  continued,  that  it 
would  be  unwife  to  aCt  precipitate¬ 
ly.  On  this  point  he  differed  effen- 
tially  :  pofitive  evil  could  not  be  too 
foon  remedied — a  fyffem  of  horror 
too  fpeedily  sbolilhed:  it  was  a 
murderous  traffic,  and  the  fafety  of 
our  dominions  all'o  depended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes. 

He  hoped  the  houfe  would  agree 
at  once  to  the  meaftire  propofed;; 


or,  if  they  would  not  do  fo,  de« 
dare  exprefsly  and  fpecifically  for 
what  purpofe  the  trade  was  to  be 
continued.  He  faid,  that  the  bound¬ 
ary  fhould  be  marked  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land — that  new  land 
fhould  not  be  cultivated  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  negroes  ;  for,  if  this  was 
to  be  allowed,  there  was  no  con¬ 
jecturing  where  it  would  end  ;  that 
the  notion  which  fome  people  en¬ 
tertained  of  their  right  to  cultivate 
all  the  lands  held  in  grants  from  the 
crown  was  a  great  error.  He 
would  no  more  allow  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  frefli  lands  by  the  labour  of 
newly-imported  negroes,  than  he 
fhould  affent  to  any  new  colony 
being  eftablifhed  upon  any  newly- 
difeovered  territory.  They  were 
both  equally  repugnant  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe, 
and  to  the  terms  on  which  even  the 
planters  pretended  they  had  a  right 
to  the  importation  of  negroes. 

If  the  houfe  (which  he  fincerely 
w ifhed  might  not  be  the  cafe)  fttould 
negative  this  motion, Jhe  trufted  that 
it  would  come  to  a  clear  and  di- 
ftinCt  regulation  on  the  redraint  of 
cultivation  of  fredi  land  in  the 
plantations,  and  concluded  with  giv¬ 
ing  his  hearty  affent  to  the  motion. 

Colonel  Wood  thought  it  impof* 
fible  for  the  Britidi  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  do  any  thing  effectual  with¬ 
out  the  affent  of  the  colonies  ;  and 
upon  that  ground,  though  he  de¬ 
left  ed  the  dave  trade,  he  oppofed 
the  motion.— Ayes,  54;  Noes,  84. 
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CHAP.  V. 


RetrofpeBof  the  State  of  Europe  in  1798.  Revolution  of  Switzerland. 
Difcontent  of  the  Subjett  Clajfes  againf  the  old  Governments .  P rotec - 
tion  given  to  the  Peafantry .  Rices  of  the  old  Governments.  Complaints 
and  Petitions  of  the  Pays-de-  Vaud.  Court  of  High  Commiffion  in  the 
Pays-de-Faud.  Difpofitions  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  towards  France. 
Violations  of  the  Neutrality  on  the  Part  of  Switzerland.  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Republic  by  the  Swlfs  Confederation.  Reclamations 
of  the  Pays-de-Faud.  Interference  of  the  French  Government.  In - 
fur  re  Hi  on  of  the  Pays-de-Faud.  Preparations  for  a  Revolution  in  the 
Canton  of  Bafil.  Incorporation  of  Mulhaufen  into  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic.  Meeting  of  the  Diet  of  the  Swifs  Cantons  at  Arau.  Infurrec - 
tion  at  Arau.  Entry  of  the  French  Army  into  the  Pays-de-Faud 
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and  the  Countries  of  the  former  Bijbopric  of  Bafil .  Revolution  in  the 
Canton  of  Bafil.  Convocation  of  the  Deputies  of  'the .Communes  of  the 
Canton  of  Berne.  Refolutions  and  Proclamations  of  that  AJfembly . 
Circular  Letter  of  the  French  Commijfary  refpcBing  the  Proclamation. 
Difpofitions  of  divers  Cantons  to  a  Change  ■  of  Government.  Refec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Commijjarys  Proclamations.  Difpofition  of  the 
French  Directory  with  refpeH  to  Switzerland .  Fatal  Ejects  of  Divi - 
fwns  in  the  Swjfi  Cantons.  Confutation  for  Switzerland  formed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Bafil ,  and  amended  at  Paris.  Negotiations  between  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Berne  and  the  French  General.  Revolution  at  Schaffbaufen.  Ar- 
m  if  ice  granted  to  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Indecifon  of  the  Government 
of  Berne.  Arrival  of  Reinforcements  to  the  Swifs  and  French  Armies. 

Proportions  of  the  French  General  to  the  Canton  of  Berne  rejected. 

Commencement 
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Commencement  of  Hof  Hi  ties.  Further  Prolongation  of  the  Armijiice „ 
Truce  broken.  Soleure  and  Fribourg  taken  by  the  French ,  D  if  orders, 
among  the  Swifs  Troops.  Provijionary  Government  at  Berne.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  reyedled  by  the  French  General  March  of  the  French  Troops 
towards  Berne.  Valour  of  the  Swifs  Troops.  Entry  of  the  French 
into  Berne.  Maffacrc  of  their  Officers  by  the  S-wifs  T wops .  Depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Soldiery  in  the  Country and  of  the  French  Generals 
in  Berne.  Revolutions  of  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Rftufal 
of  the  leffier  Cantons  to  accept  the  Conftitution.  Contributions  levied  on 
the  Arifiocracy  of  Berne.  Hojlages  fent  to  the  Fortrefs  ofHuningue.ru 
Meeting  of  Deputies  from  the  Swifs  Cantons  at  Arau.  Formation  of  the 
Legiffiative  Body.  Nomination  of  Directors.  Infurr.eBion  in  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Lucerne.  Invafton  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  by  the  Troops  of  the 
leffier  Cantons.  Severe  Contefts  between  the  French  and  SwJfs  Armies . 
Acceptance  of  the  Conftitution  by  the  leffier  Cantons.  Inf urreB  ions  in  the 
P  alia  is.  Defpotic  Conduit  of  the  French  Directory,.  EmbaJJy  of  Rap  i- 
nat  in  Switzerland.  Violences  committed  by  the  French  Commiffiary  at 
Zurich.  Independent  Conduct  of  the  Swift  Government.  Powers  given 
to  R  ipinat  by  the  French  DireBoy.  Changes  in  the  Swifts  Government 
made  by  the  French  Commiffiary.  Dftavowal  of  Rap  mat's  ConduB  by 
the  French  Directory.  Compliance  of  the  Helvetic  Government  with 
the  Projects  of  the  Directory.  FJeBion  of  Ochs  to  the  Helvetic  Direc¬ 
tory,  Colonel  Laharpe  named  DireFiof.  Remonf  ranees  with  the  French 
DireBory  with  rcfpcB  to  their  ConduB  in  Switzerland.  Cejfation  of 
French  Tyranny  in  Switzerland.  Treaty  concluded. 


WHILST  the  papal  fee  was  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  fecuiar 
arm  of  reformation,  and  a  govern- 
inent,  under  the  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  arofe  on  the  ruins  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  church, 
the  little  republic  of  Switzerland, 
hitherto  deemed  the  mo  ft  prudent, 
if  not  3the  moft  liberal  difpeiifers 
of  liberty  in  Europe,  were  fated  to 
undergo  a  fimilar  change.  Al¬ 
though  the  revolution  of  Switzer¬ 
land  aught  have  been  eventually' 


operated  by  fimilar  inftruments  with 
that  of  Rome,  the  French  arms 
would  have  found  more  valorous 
and  formidable  refiftance  from  the 
hardy  native  of  the  mountains 
than  the  luxuriant  inhabitant  of  the 
Italian  plains,  had  not  the  fpirit  of 
innovation  introduced  itfelf^-  mot 
only  among  the  governed,  whofe 
difeontents  were  not  diftembled, 
but  alfo  been  abetted  and  enter* 
tained  by  portions  of  the  rulers 
themfelves.  It  was  fcarceiv  to  be 
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txpe&ed  that  a  country  fo  long  and 
intimately  conne&ed  with  France, 
by  its  pofition,  by  perpetual  alli¬ 
ance,  by  commerce,  and  partly  by 
language,  fhould  efcape  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  principles  of  its  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  ftates  far  more  remote 
and  diftindt  were  ftrongly  imbued 
with  their  fpirit.  But  previoufly  to 
the  epocha  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  various  parts  of  the  confede¬ 
ration  had  been  the  feat  of  civil 
difcord  and  popular  murmurs.  In 
fome  cantons  the  indignant  fpirit 
of  the  fubjeft  had  led  him  to  revolt 
againft  what  he  deemed  the  op- 
preffive  adminiftration  of  the  ruler; 
in'  others,  the  diftin&ions  which 
exift  in  fociety,  and  which  form 
the  different  clafles  of  privileged 
and  unprivileged  individuals,  were 
ftrangely  and  inverfely  diftribu ted . 
The  French  revolution,  declaring 
the  principle  of  equality,  found  a 
wide  pre-difpofition  amongft  the 
fubjetts  of  the  Swifs  confederacy 
to  embrace  the  caufe,  and  as  ftrong 
a  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernors,  who  were  deeply  intereffed 
in  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  an  opi¬ 
nion  fo  immediately  fubverfive  of 
authority.  Confcious  that  with 
fuch  a  fvftem  no  brotherhood  could 
be  cher idled,  many  of  the  leading 
cantons  put  themfelves  in  a  date  of 
watchfulnefs,  bordering  on  hoftility, 
againft  the  principles  eflablidied  by 
the  French  national  affembly,  and 
alfo  againft  thole  whofe  admiration 
led  them  to  the  imprudent  avowal 
or  propagation  of  the  do&rines 
which  refused  from  thofe  princi¬ 
ples.  But,  with  fo  powerful  a  func¬ 
tion,  the  frowns  of  power  were  in¬ 
effectual  to  calm  the  murmurs  of 
difcontent;  and  claims,  which  fear 
or  policy  had  hitherto  ftiut  up  in 
fiknce,  were  now  produced,  with 
confidence  that  they  would  be  ad- 
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mitted  from  the  fentimcnt  of  fear* 
if  not  of  juftice. 

Amongft  thofe  who  were  moft 
aCtive  in  demanding  a  review  of 
their  grievances  were  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  French  part  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud.  The 
nobles  and  the  higher  clafles  of  this 
province  had  long  tranfmitted  to 
their  children  an  hereditary  hatred  of 
the  government  of  Berne,  arifing  not 
fo  much  from  any  fenfe  of  indivi¬ 
dual  opprCfiion,  or  from  general 
Buffering  under  a  defpotic  admini¬ 
ftration,  as  from  that  fentiment  of 
humiliation  which  is  felt  by  gene¬ 
rous  minds  when  fubjeCted  to  the 
dominion  of  perfons  for  whofe  ta¬ 
lents  or  rank  in  fociety  they  feel 
only  contempt.  This  difaffectipn 
was  not  concealed  :  hiftorians  and 
travellers  have  recorded  the  fad. 
Nor  is  it  lingular  that  the  defire  of 
change  fhould  operate  on  the  titled 
and  the  rich,  whilft  they  viewed 
their  political  exiftence  depending 
on  the  will  of  a  felf-eleCted  fove- 
reign,  and  their  provinces  fubjeCt- 
ed  to  the  adminiftration  of  an 
emiffary  of  thofe  whom  they  con- 
lutered  as  ufurpers  of  their  rights. 

But,  however  ftrongly  the  len- 
fibility  of  the  fubjeCl-inhabitants 
of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  was  excited 
by  this  political  degradation,  they 
were  compelled  to  fubmit,  or  brood 
over  their  grievances,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  in  fllence.  They  were  in¬ 
capable  of  procuring  redrefs  by 
force,  and  the  fovereign  burghers 
of  Berne  were  too  firmly  ieated  on 
their  curule  thrones  to  heed  the  re- 
monftrances  of  impotent  claimants 
or  to  liften  to  the  murmurs:  of  dif- 
content.  Partial  infurreCUons  againft 
the  governments  of  certain  Cantons 
had  often  taken  place  in  Switzer- 
*  land.  Thefe  diforders  had  fome- 
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times  been  fupprefled  and  punifhed 
with  the  interpofition  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cantons,  where  the  danger 
was  not  exceffive  ;  but  when  thefe 
infurre&ions  wore  the  ferious  cha¬ 
racters  of  rebellion  or  revolt,  the 
whole  confederation  marched  againft 
the  confpiracy.  rFrance  before  the 
revolution  had  even  lent  its  aid  to 
the  fuppreflion  of  thofe  domeftic 
quarrels,  and  had  become  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  the  infulted  fovereig-n  ; 
fo  that,  whatever  was  the  degree  of 
oppreffion,  or  whatever  the  defire 
of  refifiance,  redrefs  was  become 
hopelefs,  and  change  impofiible. 

But,  although  the  hand  of  thofe 
Svvifs  governments  weighed  heavy 
on  the  political  offenders  who  ex¬ 
amined  with  too  fcrutinifing  an 
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eye  into  the  do&rine  of  popular 
rights,  or  who  ventured  upon  the 
commifiion  of  overt  a<fts,  fuch  as 
murmuring  againft  certain  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  fovereign,  by  which 
thefe  complainants  thought  tfyem- 
felves  perfoiially  aggrieved,  in  the 
difpofal  and  profits  arifing  from 
their  induftry;  yet,  where  pafiive 
and  unremitting  obedience  fat  eafv 
on  the  mind  of  the  fubje£f,  no 
mailers  were  more  kind  and  gentle* 
The  perfevering  and  laborious  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  peafant  had  tamed  the 
foil  where  it  was  flubborn,  and 
brought  to  its  highefi  perfection 
that  which  was  fufceptible  of  cul¬ 
ture;  and  this  induftry,  guided  by 
ceconomv,  had  fprcad  not  only  eafe 
and  comfort,  but  even  wealth  and 
abundance,  over  the  land.  On  this 
peaceable  clafs  of  fubjebls  the  eye 
of  the  Sivifs  magiftrate  had  (hone 
with  peculiar  complacency,  and 
in  feme  cantons,  particularly  that 
of  Berne,  had  given  room  for  a 
fort  of  focial  compact  againft  the 
inquifitive  and  encroaching  fpirit 
#1  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  fuch 


as  artifans  and  manufacturers, 
whofe  knowledge  or  means  of  in¬ 
formation,  contraffed  with  the  ig 
norance  of  the  peafant,  gave  urm 
brage  to  his  ally  the  burgher.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fpirit  of  rivalry  between 
thefe  fubject-claft’es  ;  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  was  this  fyflem  followed 
in  the  principal  cantons,  that  the 
ignorant  but  favourite  peafant  was- 
taught  to  refufe  all  alliance  with] 
the  more  cultivated  inhabitant  of 
towns  ;  and  the  merchant,  who 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  hufband- 
man  by  the  purchafe  and  exchange 
of  his  produce,  was  regarded  alfo 
as  an  objedf  of  inferiority  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

But,  if  this  reciprocity  of  affec¬ 
tion  exifted  in  fome  cantons  be¬ 
tween  the  peafant  and  burgher,  in 
others,  where  intereft  was  the  rul¬ 
ing  paflion  of  the  governors,  their 
power  and  avarice  weighed  more 
heavy  on  the  induftry  and  perfonal 
freedom  of  the  peafant.  The  go¬ 
vernments  of  the  cantons  were,  for 
the  moll  part,  very  diffimilar;  but 
all  writers  agree  in  the  exiftence  of 
vexatious  and  opprelfive  abufes  in 
all.  The  defpotifm  of  their  infti- 
tutions;  the  abufes  of  elections  to 
fovereign  councils ;  the  daily  and 
encroaching  fpirit  of  authority  ;  the 
overgrown  influence  of  patrician 
families ;  the  {hiking  inequality 
which  prevailed,  even  on  this  bafis, 
of  ariftocratical  power  ;  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  places  of  profit  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  worth  and  talent;  the 
undefined  limits  of-  pro-confular 
adminiftration  ;  the  want  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  arts  and  fei- 
ences;  the  neglebt  of  education 
amongft  thofe  who  were  defiined  to 
rule,  the  void  of  which  was  filled 
up  by  idlenefs,  arrogance,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  diffipation— -  cure  fo'many 
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features,  prefented  by  writers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Characters  and  difcordant 
fentiments,  to  fill  up  the  picture  of 
this  vaunted  region  of  happinefs 
and  liberty. 

Thefe  defeCts  had  long 'been  the 
fubjeCt  of  animadverfion  previous 
to  the  event  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  remonftrances  had  been 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays- 
de- Vaud  againlt  certain  oppreffive 
meafures  of  their  fovereigns,  the 
burghers  of  Berne,  which  they  had 
promiied  but  negle&ed  to  redrefs, 
the  petitioners  having  no  other  re- 
fource  than  in  the  juftice  of  their 
caufe.  But  no  fooner  had  the  revo¬ 
lution  given  an  apparent  form  and 
fubftance  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  than  thefe  fuppli- 
ants  laid  afide  the  tone  of  petition 
and  complaint,  and  began  to  he- 
fitate  whether  the  redrefs  which 
they  had  fo  ardently  fought,  and  to 
which  they  had  bounded  their 
willies,  was  an  objeCl  worthy  of 
their  acceptance.  But  if  the  Swifs 
governments  meditated  any  change 
in  their  conftitution  previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  this  event,  pre¬ 
gnant  with  mifchief  to  eftablifhed 
governments  in  general,  made  them 
more  circumfpeCt  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  liberality  ;  and  no  change 
was  effected,  except  by  the  canton 
of  Berne,  which  granted,  in  cafe  of 
vacancy,  the  ad  million  of  two  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  to  the 
dignity  of  burgher,  with  certain  re- 
Frictions,  of  which  one  was  the  re- 
million  of  any  folid  benefits  for  the 
fpace  of  half  a  century.  However 
great  this  conceffion  might  have 
been  deemed  by  the  fovereign,  the 
benefit  was  too  confined  and  re¬ 
mote  to  be  an  objeCt  of  public  gra¬ 
titude  ;  but,  as  fuch  a  fymptom  of 
relaxation  had  difcovered  itfelf, 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  dif- 
coutented,  that  their  reclamations 
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would  eventually  be  confidered  and 
redreffed. 

However  model!  might  have  been 
their  demands  when  their  hopes  of 
redrefs  were  founded  on  the  juftice 
of  their  caufe,  the  proje&s  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  they  now  enter¬ 
tained  and  avowed  awakened  the 
vigilance  of  the  governors  to  a  per¬ 
emptory  refufal  of  fed  it  ions  and 
revolutionary  pretentions.  But  to 
have  rejected  fuch  pretenfions  with¬ 
out  further  animadverfion  might 
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be  an  encouragement  for  future 
application ;  ei  the  fnake  was  fcotch- 
ed,  not  killed and  an  occalion  was 
eagerly  fought,  when  for  fome  overt 
aCf,  fince  petition  for  redrefs  was  no 
crime,  the  indignation  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  be  let  loofe  on  the  of¬ 
fenders,  and  chaftifement  for  pre- 
fent  offences  might  iegalife  pnnifli- 
ment  for  the  paft.  The  time  was 
too  big  with  events  to  fuffer  fuch 
occa lions  to  be  long  delayed  ;  and 
the  celebration  of  the  anniverfary 
of  the  14th  of  July  1791  (when 
meetings  of  the  friends  to  the 
French  revolution  in  the  Pavs*de- 
Vaud  took  plate  at  Ouchy  and 
Rolle,  fmall  towns  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva),  was  the  occalion,  of  the 
pretext,  for  the  eftablilbment  of  a 
high  commillion,  compofed  of  two 
fenators  and  two  of  the  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  Berne,  at  Laufanne,  to  try 
the  offenders  who  had  been  prefent 
at  thefe  affemblies.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  from  the  moll  minute  and  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  numerous 
papers  and  volumes  to  which  thefe 
meetings,  and  the  labours  of  the 
high*  commifiaries,  have  given  birth 
(fince  from  thefe  incidents  we  mult 
date  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  S  wifs 
governments),  that  any  of  thefe  dis¬ 
orders  or  aCts  of  fedition  took  place, 
with  which  thofe  who  were  arraign- 
ed  before  the  high  tribunal  have  been 
accufed;  and  the  fentence  pronoun- 
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ced  againft  Muller  de  la  Mothe,  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  tribunal  as  u  magiftrate 
of  the  city  of  Laufanne,  and  our 
vafial,”  and  which  condemned  him 
to  twenty-five  years  folitary  impri- 
fonmentin  the  dungeons  ofArbourg, 
flates  as  the  primary  charge,  “  that 
he  had  left  the  fovereign  ignorant 
of  the  dangerous  projeits  entertain¬ 
ed  againft  the  conftitution,  with 
which  he  had  been  for  fome  time 
acquainted.”  The  fame  fentence 
of  twenty-five  years’  imprifonment, 
which  was  pronounced  againft  Rol- 
fet,  ftates  his  repeated  denial  of  any 
knowledge  of  hoftile  intention 
againft  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  meeting  of  the  14th 
of  July,  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  be 
punilhed.  The  fentence  againft 
thefe  unfortunate  valTals  was  li¬ 
terally  put  into  execution  on  the 
3d  of  May  1792,  and  others  of 
their  fellow  fubjeds  felt  in  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  the  effeds  of  the 
indignation  of  their  governors  : 
fome  were  condemned  for  ten 
years  to  drag  the  carts  which  the 
criminals  employ  in  clean  ling,  the 
ftreets  of  Berne  j  others,  for  the 
fame  term,  to  a  punifliment  fcarcely 
lefs  infamous,  that  of  being  chained 
among  the  blues  to  hard  labour  ; 
fome  were  imprifoned  for  a  lliorter 
time,  many  difmiffed  from  their  em¬ 
ployments  civil  and  religious,  fome 
banifhed  the  country  for  a  certain 
period,  and  others  for  life. 

In  this  proscription  feveral  of 
ihe  nobles  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud 
were  involved  ;  but  none  was  more 
lignalifed  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
tribunal  than  general  .Laharpe,  the 
feigneur  of  Yens,  who,  efcaping 
from  its  fury,  was  condemned  to 
be  beheaded,  and  his  family  redu¬ 
ced  to  miiery  by  the  confifcation  of 
his  eftates.  The  feverity  of  this 
high  commiiliori,  which  was  held 


forth  by  the  government  as  a  mea- 
fure  purely  comminatory,  acquired 
it  the  title  of  the  revolutionary  tri¬ 
bunal,  which  name  was  likewife 
given  to  thofe  which  were  eighteen 
months  after  eredeti  in  France. 
If  the  celebration  of  a  feftival, 
which,  whatever  were  the  fecret 
intentions  of  the  guefts,  (and  no 
doubt  their  difpofitions  were  not 
lefs  hoftile  at  that  period  than  at 
former  times  to  the  abufes  of  their 
government,)  had  been  lignalifed  by 
no  external  ad  of  difobedience  or 
feclition,  fince  the  charges  on  that 
head  were  utterly  disproved ;  if  a 
meeting  of  this  fort,  publicly  adver- 
tifed,  where  admittance  was  refufed 
to  none,  and  where,  if  in  the  effu- 
fion  of  their  joy  they  pledged  the 
liberty  of  the  French,  and  fuccefs 
to  the  labours  of  the  conftituent 
afiembly,  they  poured  out  alfo  li¬ 
bations  to  the  profperity  of  the 
Helvetic  confederation,  and  that  of 
the  canton  of  Berne,  was  punilhed 
with  fo  little  moderation,  the  mal¬ 
contents  had  certainly  little  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  repetition  of  their  re¬ 
clamations,  fince  the  intention  even 
of  making  them  was  imputed  as  a 
crime.  This  feverity  having  re- 
eftablifiied  tranquillity  within,  fince 
thofe  who  had  not  been  attainted  by 
the  commiffion  had  fought  their 
fafetv  in  flight — fome  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  and  others  in  France— the 
confederacy  found  frefli  caufes  for 
inquietude  in  the  condud  qf  their 
allies  the  French,  whofe  new  fyfteni 
of  government  accorded  but  ill  with 
the  fpirit  or  letter  of  their  ancient 
treaties.  Hence  the  revolt  of  the 
regiment  of  Chateau-vieux,  the  dif- 
arrning  of  the  regiment  of  Ernft  at 
Marfeilles,  the  projected  difmem- 
berment  of  the  regiment  of  Steiner 
at  Lyons,  and  the  difmiftal  by  the 
legilktive  bodv  of  the  Swifs  guards 
at  rariSj  under  pretences,  whether 
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ill  or  well  founded,  that  the  pre¬ 
face  of  mercenary  troops  in  the 
kingdom  was  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  new  conftitu- 
tion,  and  that  the  citizens  them- 
felves  were  competent  to  its  de¬ 
fence. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  events, 
and  others  of  which  the  Swifs  con¬ 
federation  complained  as  infractions 
of  their  ancient  treaties,  the  fem- 
blance  of  alliance  was  ftill  kept  up 
by  means  of  the  conciliatory  fpirit 
of  the  French  minifter,  M.  Barthe- 
lemy,  who  had  the  addrels  to  low 
fuch  a  meafure  of  difTenfion  among 
the  members  of  the  Helvetic  body, 
particularly  thofe  of  Berne  and  Zu¬ 
rich,  as  prevented  the  open  declara¬ 
tion  of  holt  ill  ties  with  France  ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  among,  the  mem- 
bers  of  each  government  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  more  bold  or  in¬ 
triguing  than  the  reft,  efpoufed  the 
c  a  life-  of  the  French  revolution. 
But,  although  the  continuation  of 
the  neutrality  was  decided  on  by 
the  confederation,  the  appearance 
of  a  lefs  conciliatory  fpirit  prefent- 
ed  itfelf  in  the  canton  of  Berne  ; 
which,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ag- 
greffion  of  the  French  in  Geneva, 
or  to  join  in  the  invafion  of  France 
in  concurrence  with  the  allied  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  North,  who  at  that  period 
had  penetrated  into  Champagne, 
marched  an  army  of  15,000  men  to 
the  frontiers  of  France. 

The  retreat  of  the  coalefced  armies 
of  Pruftia  and  Auftria  is  held  forth 
as  the  caufe  which  determined  the 
recall  of  the  Swifs  troops  from  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  from  the  frontiers,  by 
thofe  who  alfert,  that,  had  the  inva¬ 
fion  in  the  north  of  France  been 
fuccefsful,  (of  which  no  doubt  was 
then  entertained,  as  well  as  of  the 
Confequent  reftoration  of  monar¬ 
chy,  iince  Swifs  fenators  had  even 
folicited  and  obtained  important 
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military  employments  on  the  re- 
ftoration,)  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Jura,  and  the  Lake, 
belonging  to  France,  long  coveted 
by  Berne,  were  ftipulated  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  fervices  to  be  rendered 
bv'the  canton  ;  and  that  the  menace 
of  the  French  on  Geneva  was  a 
comminatory  meafure,  to  infure  the  j t 
neutrality  of  its  magiftraev,  and  that 
of  its  ally  the  government  of  Berne, 
whofe  fidelity  was  more  than  fu- 
fpeCted  during  the  invafion  of  Sa¬ 
voy.  The  advocates  for  the  Swifs 
governments,  on  the  contrary,  attri¬ 
bute  the  deliverance  of  Geneva  to 
the  moderation  of  the  French  ge¬ 
neral,  who  is  ftated  to  have  aCted 
in  difobedience  to  the  orders  he 
had  received. 

Whatever  were  the  caufes  of 
thefe  preparations  for  hoftil ities  at 
that  period,  the  Swifs  cantons  ex¬ 
perienced  no  more  alarms  of  inva¬ 
fion  during  the  dreadful  reign  of 
terror  which  foon  after  fubjugated 
France.  That  horrible  regime  was 
little  calculated  to  conciliate  the.  af- 
feCiion  of  any  party  who  had  the 
flighted  regard  to  order  or  juftice  ; 
yet  it  found  parti  fans  in  the  Swifs 
fenators,  fome  of  whom  entered 
into  direCt  correfpondence  with  the 
tyrants  who  then  governed  France  ; 
whilft  others  gave  more  than  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  committees  of  emi¬ 
grants,  who  were  equally  diligent 
in  promoting  the  fubverfion  of  the 
French  republic.  Thus  the  faults 
of  individuals  were  vilited  on  the 
whole  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
French  made  it  an  additional  charge 
againft  the  Swifs,  that- thofe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  of  Berne 
whofe  attachment  to  the  former 
regime  of  France  was  on  no  occa- 
fion  concealed,  and  whofe  perfonal 
intereft  was  connected  with  its  re¬ 
turn,  indulged  themfelves  more 
than  once  in  aCts  of  friendfhip  to- 
M  3  wards 
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wards  the  ■  coalefced  princes:  Inch 
was  the  affiftance  lent  to  the  Pied- 
montefe  troops  when  they  retreated 
acrofs  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the 
invafion  of  Savoy  ;  and  Bill  more 
the  zealous  aid  granted  them  when 
they  traverfed  the  territory  of  the 
"Vallais,  under  the  direction  of  an 
officer  in  the  Svvifs  fervice,  to  fall 
on  the  French  in  the  Haut-Fauf- 
flgnv,  at  that  period  when  the  treafon 
ot  Dumourier  had  rendered  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  a  feafon,  the  exi hence  of 
the  French  republic.  The  courage 
of  the  French  troops  defeated  the 
enterprife ;  and  the  Piedmontefe 
were  compelled  to.traverfe  a  fecond 
time  the  neutral  territory,  without 
let  or  moleftation.  The  notoriety 
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of  the  violation  led  the  government 
of  Berne  to  punifli  the  officer  to 
whole  command  the  fafe  conduct 
of  the  expedition  had  been  en- 
trufted  ;  he  was  fen  fenced  to  fix 
months'  imprifonment  within  the 
limits  of  a  bailiwick  of  fifteen  leagues 
fquare.  But  the  principal  in  the 
project  is  faid  by  the  French  to  have 
been  rewarded  with  diftinguifhed 
marks  ot  gratitude  by  the  power  he 
bad  intended  to  ferve  ;  and  they 
add,  that  his  elevation  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  fenator,  which  immediately 
followed,  indicated  tire  meafiure  of 
approbation  bellowed  on  his  <con- 
d  11  <51 . 

In  .extenuation  of  the  blame 
which  has  been  imputed  by  the 
French  to  mod  of  the  governments 
of  Switzerland,  with  refpehl  to  the 
hofpitality  given  to  emigrants,  and 
„the  perfecution  railed  aga’nft  thole 
of  the  fame  nation  who  profeffed  op¬ 
posite  fentiments,  it  maf  be  urged, 
that  the  principle- of  fdf-deferice 
in  many  cafes  imperioufly  demand¬ 
ed  fuch  a  conduct ;  that  no  pofitive 
law  or  article  of  treaty  prevented 
Item  from  granting  protection  to 
fugitives  j  and  that  the  exciiifion 


of  French  principles,  fince  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs  did  not  exift  ;.a 
Switzerland,  would  be  beft  effected 
by  fhutting  the  frontier  againft 
thofe  who  entertained  them.  It 
may  likewife  be  alleged,  that  al¬ 
though,  together  with  the  French 
patriots  inhabiting  the  cantons,  the 
French  embaffador  was  expelled 
from  the  place  of  his  ufual  refidence 
at  Soleure,  the  exigence  of  the 
French  republic,  admitted  by  vari¬ 
ous  powers  of  Europe,  was  not  yet 
acknowledged  by  the  Swifs  can¬ 
tons;  by  whom,  confequently,  no 
other  than  the  ancient  treaties  were 
judged  binding.  %  i? 

This  perfuafaon  la  lied  till  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  coalefced  troops  acrofs 
the  Rhine.  The  peace  with  Pruffia, 
and  the  conqueft  of  Holland,  gave 
force  to  the  hitherto  vain  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  humble  remonftrances, 
of  M.  Barthelemy.  On  thefe 
events  he  quitted  his  retreat  at  Ba¬ 
den,  arid  fixed  his  refidence  at  Ba- 
fil,  where  his  character  was  recog- 
nifed,  as  well  as  the  exi Hence  of 
the  French  republic.  ;  which  ac¬ 
knowledgment  boon  after  took  place 
throughout  the  confederation.  The 
intercourfe  between  the  French  and 
Swifs  governments,  from  that  period 
to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was 
little  elfe  than  reclamations  on  the 
part  of  the  former  again  ft  the  pro¬ 
tection  granted  to  the  French  emi¬ 
grants,  who  were  compelled  to  quit 
a  countrv  where  they  had  found  a 
hofpitable  afvlum  ;  and  reluCfant 
apologies,  on  the  part  of.  the  latter, 
for  the  errors  into  which  they  had 
been  betrayed.  Tn  this  interval 
.great  changes  had  alfo  taken  place 
in  the  difpofition  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  various  leading  cantons 
towards  France.  Bdlil  had  been 
the  centre  of  commercial  negotia¬ 
tion  during  the  war, \and  the  chan¬ 
nel  by  which  the  c pin  of  France 

flowed 
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flowed  throughout  Switzerland. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of 
Zurich  were  amongft  the  mod  for¬ 
ward  of  the  confederation  ;  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  villagers  on  the  Lake 
had  renewed  their  refiftance  againft 
what  tney  deemed  the  oppreffion  of 
the  burghers;  and  their  caufe  had 
been  warmly,  though  fecretly,  e- 
fpoufed  by*  otdier  ciafles  of  their 
fellow  fubjeCfs.  At  Berne,  the  va¬ 
cancies  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  government  during  the  lafl  teq 
■years  were  rilled  up  ;  and  the  ad- 
miffion  of  a  third  part  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  neutralifed  in  a  great  meafure 
the  barfhnefs  of  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  and  gave  a  general  cad  of 
moderation  to  their  proceedings, 
and  even  of  friendfhip  towards  the 
French. 

But  thefpirit  of  innovation  which 
the  government  of  Berne  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  crufh  was  recovered 
from  the  preffure  and  the  reclama¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 

.  when  the  principles  by  which  it 
had  been  effected  were  confidered 
only  as  the  tranfient  dreams  of  a 
new-fangled  phiiofophy,  were  rei¬ 
terated  with  redoubled  vigour  when 
the  conqueft  of  the  countries  in 
Italy  adjoining  to  France  had  given 
them  a  local  ftability.  The  petitions 
which  the  remonftrants  had  made 
in  1790  were  again  produced  in  a 
more  detailed  and  fy hematic  form  ; 
and  as  the  cjrcumdances  had  brought 
the  parties  to  a  nearer  level,  a  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  judice  of 
the  reclamation  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  hithertodeigned  to  bellow. 
Thepartifans  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  had  founded  their  fyflem  on 
“  the  inalienable  and  imprefcriptible 
rights  of  man.”  The  Swifs  founded 
their  claims  on  titles  lefs  metaphy- 
jjcal,  and  which  they  judged  lefs 
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liable  to  conted,  fuch  as  written 
treaties  and  charters,  prefcribing 
and  confirming  privileges  of  which 
they  had  been  unjuftly  deprived. 
Although  the  fubjedt  part  of  moll 
of  the  captons  had  reclamations 
more  or  lefs  founded  to  make,  the 
former  petitioners  of  the  Pays-de- 
Vaud  were  the  firft,  as  foon  as  they 
judged  the  political  temperature 
more  favourable,  to  appear  on  the 
fcene.  It  was  afferted  by  them  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  had 
enjoyed  from  time  immemorial  the 
benefits  of  a  free  conftitution, 
maintained  untouched  by  their  pro¬ 
vincial  dates,  andrefpe&ed  by  their 
princes  until  the  year  1536;  that 
the  fovereignty  was  vefled  by  their 
prerogatives  in  thofe  dates,  and 
that  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Savov  were  little  elfe  than  nominal 
protectors ;  that  when  the  cantons 
of  Berne  and  Fribourg  fucceeded, 
by  the  treaties  of  St.  Julien  and 
Payerne,  in  1530,  to  the  rights  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  bifliop 
of  Laufanne,  they  came  in  poffef- 
fion  only  of  fuch  rights  as  were 
held  by  their  predeeeftors.  They 
infided  that  as  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
in  yielding  to  this  celiion,  obtained 
a  previous  and  formal  confirmation 
of  its  privileges,  and  never  renoun¬ 
ced  the  conftitution  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  at  theepochaof  thofe  treaties; 
that  as  they  had  never  been  for¬ 
mally  deprived  of  this  conftitution 
by  decrees  either  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  thofe  cantons,  or  by  any 
judiciary  fentence;  the  inhabitants 
were  authorifed  to  claim  the  re- 
edablilhment  of  the  conftitution 
under  which  their  ancedors  lived 
at  thofe  epochas;  to  infid  on  the 
previous  aflembly  of  the  dates,  their 
only  lawful  representatives,  and  de¬ 
mand  the  fulfilment  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee  promifed  two  centuries  fince  by 
M  4  France, 
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France,  and  to  which  that  country 
was  bound  by  formal  treaties  yet 
fubfifting. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  petitions,  the 
claimants  referred  to  nineteen  char¬ 
ters  confirming  their  ancient  rights, 
(the  originals  of  many  of  which  were 
produced,  with  the  petition  prefent- 
ed  to  the  councils  of  Berne  by  the 
commune  of  Morges  in  1790,’)  and 
cited  alfo  eleven  other  documents, 
taken  from  the  hiftory  of  their 
country,  to  ftrengthen  the  evidence. 
Having  adduced  their  proofs  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  reclamations,  they 
proceeded  to  exhibit  a  long  lift  of 
charges  againft  their  prefent  gover¬ 
nors  the  burghers  of  Berne  and  Fri¬ 
bourg,  Bating  that  the  conftitution 
of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  had  firft  been 
violated  by  the  illegal  abolition  of 
its.  rights,  in  which  the  Hates  had 
neither  co-operated  nor  aftented, 
and  fince,  by  the  inj undtion  made 
to  the  communes  to  prefent  no  col¬ 
lective  petitions ;  by  penalties  de¬ 
creed  againft  thofe  who  fliould  re¬ 
claim  their  ancient  rights ;  and  by 
the  arbitrary  meafnres  adopted  by 
the  government  of  Berne  attacking, 
reftraining,  and  even  annihilating, 
the  rights  of  property  in  the  com¬ 
munes,  and  thofe  of  Ample  indivi¬ 
duals.  They  maintained  that  the 
government  of  Berne  rendered  no 
account  of  the  public  monies,  co¬ 
vering  with  the  fhade  of  myftery 
both  the  receipt  and  expenditure; 
that  .arbitrary  contributions  were 
extorted  from  them  under  the  moft 
frivolous  pretences;  and  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Bate  were  concen¬ 
tred  in  Berne,  where  they  were  for 
the  moft  part  divided  among  the 
patrician  families,  whofe  luxuries 
were  fupported  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  people.  They  alleged,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  were 
diyided  into  two  caftes  eflentially 
diftinct j  that  of  the  burghers  of 


Berne,  who  held  exclufively  all 
places  of  adminiftration,  poftefted 
all  the  prerogatives  of  fovereignty, 
and  who  were  in  the  foie  enjoyment 
of  all  the  honours  and  benefits  re- 
fulting  from  it ;  whilft  the  fecond 
clafs, which  comprehended  the  whole 
nation,  was  deprived  of  every  fhare 
in  the  government,  excluded  with¬ 
out  diftindtion  from  all  places  of 
truft,  treated  as  aliens,  and  forced 
to  brood  over  their  wrongs  in  re- 
fpeaful  fiieuce. 

The  high  court  of  commiffion  . 
inftituted  to  try  the  offenders  who 
had  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of 
the  French  revolution  in  1790  was 
a  new  fource  of  complaint  and  re¬ 
clamation.  This  procedure  of  the 
burghers  of  Berne  was  reprefentec} 
by  the  petitioners,  who  had  now 
ere&ed  themfelves  into  a  jury  of 
accufation,  as  an  invafion  of  the 
country  by  a  mercenary  army,  and 
an  a<51  of  the  blackeft  perfidy  :  the 
creation  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
the  arreft  and  carrying  oft  Ihe  citi¬ 
zens  by  an  armed  force,  confining 
them  in  Bate  prifons,  depriving 
them  of  their  natural  judges,  and 
proceeding  arbitrarily  againft  them, 
was  faid  to  be  a  manifeft  violation 
of  their  national  rights,  and  de- 
ftru clive  of  every  remaining  veftige 
of  their  national  liberty.  It  was 
added,  that  the  puniftmient  which 
was  executed  in  confequence  of 
this  revolutionary  judgment,  the 
d  i  (honour  in  flidted  on  the  communes 
hi  the  perfons  of  their  deputies,  . 
(who  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
humiliation  of  publicly  demand-, 
ing  pardon),  and  the  contumely 
heaped  on  men  diftinguifhcd  for 
their  talents,  education,  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  had  confummated  the"  fer- 
vitude  of  the  fubjedt  cafte;  and 
that,  finally,  the  patricians  of  Berne, 
in  accord  with  thofe  of  Fribourg, 
Soleure,  thefVallais,  and  the  demo- 
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:ratical  cantons,  in  order  to  preferve 
heirufurped  prerogatives,  had  com- 
nitted  the  repofe  and  exigence  of 
heir  fubjeCts,  in  violating  in  the 
nod  perfidious  manner  the  neutral- 
ty  of  the  confederation,  by  leaguing 
hemfelves  with  the  enemies  of 
France  to  re-eftablifii  the  former 
government,  and  fliare  in  the  dif- 
memberment  of  the  country*  bv 

J  *  4 

sonftantly  refufing  to  acknowledge 
;he  republic,  and  afiifting  by  every 
means  in  their  power  thofe  who 
had  armed  to  dedroy  it. 

As  the  anfwer  to  the  fecond  part 
of  thefe  charges  has  been  found  in 
the  imperious  circumdances  of  the 
times,  which  demanded  the  ufe  of 
extraordinary  means  againd  all  fort 
of  innovation,  fo  the  reply  to  the 
former  part  has  been  no  lefs  per¬ 
emptory,  by  the  declaration  that 
the  treaties  to  which  the  petitioners 
allude  never  exided,  and  that  the 
rights  of  which  they  demanded  the 
redoration  were  imaginary;  that 
the  charters  were  fabricated  for  the 
loccafion  ;  and  that  the  ancient  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  dates  of  the  Pays- 
de- Vaud  was  a  fabulous  and  chi¬ 
merical  fuppofition ;  that,  when 
Berne  made  the  conqued  of  this 
country,  no  capitulation  was  offer¬ 
ed,  or  accepted  ;  that  greater  pri¬ 
vileges  were  bedowed  after  the  con¬ 
qued  than  the  country  had  enjoyed 
before:  that  the  abolition  of  the 
dates  compofed  of  the  privileged 
orders,  and  of  the  deputies  only  of 
fourteen  towns,  was  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  fince  they  only  met  to 
impofe  taxes;  and  that  the  guaran¬ 
tee  claimed  from  France  of  their 
privileges  was  illufory,  fince,  in  the 
renunciation  by  Philibert  in  1564, 
not  a  word  of  guarantee  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  treaty. 

That  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
people  under  the  ancient  dates 
Were  circumfcjibed,  may  readily  be 
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fuppofed,  fince  the  modern  theories 
of  government  by  reprefentation 
were  at  that  time  almoft  unknown  ; 
yet  the  government  of  the  dates, 
confined  as  was  the  reprefentation, 
was  a  government  edentially  differ*- 
ent  from  that  of  bailiffs,  and  the 
fovereignty  exercifed  by  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  much  lefs  arbitrary  thaii 
that  exercifed  by  the  council  of 
Berne.  Of  the  treaties  and  charters 
which  have  been  regarded  as  fables, 
the  originals  were  produced ;  and 
in  the  treaty  of  Laufanne,  made 
the  30th  of  October,  1564,  by 
which  Emanuel  Philibert  ceded  his 
rights  to  the  cantons  of  Berne,  with, 
an  exprefs  referve  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Pavs-de-Vaud,  France  be- 
came  alfo  the  guarantee  of  this 
treaty;  and  this  engagement,  con¬ 
tracted  the  26th  of  April,  1565, 
was  cited  in  a  fubfequent  treaty 
made  by  Francis  the  Fird,  the  10th 
of  November,  1582,  by  which  the 
Pays-de- Vaud  was  admitted  into  the 
perpetual  alliance  ;  all  which  trea¬ 
ties  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Soleure,  made  the  28th  of  May, 

I777-. 

The  French  government  (which 
was  probably  in  fecret  unifon  with 
the  complainants)  no  fooner  found 
itfelf  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
its  conted  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  than  it  turned  its  attention  to 
the  reclamations  made  by  the  Pays- 
de  Valid,  as  a  good  pretext  for 
avenging  former  affronts,  and  gra¬ 
tifying  its  prefent  lud  of  dominion. 
The  directory  had  begun  their  po¬ 
litical  hoffili ties,  by  ordering  Men- 
gaud,  their  agent  extraordinary,  to 
fignifv  to  the  fenate  of  Berne  the 
aCt  ofthe  French  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  enjoining  thedifmiffal  of  the 
Englilh  embaffador  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  injunction  threw  the 
fenate  into  great  embarraffment ; 
but  while  two  of  the  council  were 
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lent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  with  the 
diredlory,  the  ernbafiador  relieved 
their  perplexity  by  voluntary  with¬ 
drawing  himfelf;  and  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  alter  therefidence  of  a  month, 
was  ordered  to  quit  Paris.  This 
iiep  was  foon  after  followed  by 
another  adl,  17  th  of  December, 
1797,  ordering  the  miniiter  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  to  make  a  report  on 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pays-de- Valid.  The  report, 
which  was  of  courfe  favourable  to 
the  reclamation,  was  the  ground¬ 
work  of  another  a£l,  publiflied 
twelve  days  after  the  former,  mak¬ 
ing  the  governors  of  Berne  and  Fri¬ 
bourg  perfonally  refponfible  for 
the  individual  fafety  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
who  had  made  reclamations  to  the 
French  republic  for  the  execution 
of  their  ancient  treaties.  This  me¬ 
nacing  declaration  was  niade  in 
confequence  of  a  fenatorial  com<- 
million  fent  by  the  council  of  Berne 
into  the  Pavs-de-Vaud,  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  the  difcontents* 
and  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
new  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Thus 
protected  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  the  communes  of  the  Pays- 
de-Vaud  prefented  their  refpe&ive 
petitions  to  the  council  of  Berne, 
dome  for  the  refforation  of  their 
ancient  conffitutions,  others  for  re¬ 
lief  from  certain  taxes,  others  for  the 
redemption  of  the  feudal  rights— 
all  indicating  a  defire  of  a  change 
of  meafures,  though  differing  in 
the  means  and  extent  of  the  refor¬ 
mation.  To  allay  this  fpirit  of  dif- 
content,  finding  that  promifes  and 
exhortations  to  obedience  were  of 
no  avail,  the  fovereign  council  de¬ 
creed,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
fin 011  Id  be  adminiffered.  By  fome 
the  oath  was  taken,  and  rejected 
by  others.  But,  whatever  might 
lave  been  the  emotions  of  affs&ion 


excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
million  from  Berne,  and  proclama¬ 
tions  of  indulgence  and  protection, 
the  approach  of  a  French  army  to¬ 
wards  the  Swifs  frontiers  dillipated 
the  confidence  of  the  commiffaries, 
who  returned  to  Berne  ;  but  not  till 
they  had  witnefTed  the  inutility  of 
their  operations,  in  feeing  the  infur* 
re  Frio  n  againff  their  authority  take 
place  in  a  part  of  the  country  re¬ 
mote  from  foreign  affiffance;  the 
inhabitants  of  Vevay  having  taken 
poffellion  of  the  caffle  of  Chillon, 
and  releafed  the  Bate  prifoners  who 
were  there  confined. 

Whilft  the  in  fur  re  ction  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  fouth,  the  northern 
cantons  were  faff  approaching  to 
the  diforganifation  of  their*  re- 
fpecfivc  governments*  At  Bafil,  the 
rn'nds  of  the  inhabitants  had  already 
been  tutored  in  the  principles  of 
revolution,  from  difcuffions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fenate,  that 
the  patrician  and  oligarchical  go¬ 
vernments  were  ufurpations  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  whole.  Thefe  fen- 
timents,  avowed  by  fome  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians  themfelves,  a  virtual  abdi¬ 
cation  of  their  power,  were  well 
under  flood  by  their  fubjedls  of  eve¬ 
ry  canton,  and  a  general  but  mild 
fermentation  among  the  fubjedf- 
clafles  began  to  take  place  through¬ 
out  a! molt  the  whole  of  the  confe¬ 
deration.  The  inhabitants  ofMul- 
haufen,  feated  in  Alface,  and  allied 
to  the  Swifs  cantons,  had  already 
voted  the  re-union  of  their  little 
Bate  to  the  French  republic;  but 
the  example  of  this  territorial  incor¬ 
poration,  which,  from  its  geogra¬ 
phical  pofition,  was  fuited  to  M11I- 
h au fen,  found  no  advocates  in 
Switzerland.  The  fubjed-clafies 
of  that  people,  though  anxious  for  a 
greater  extent  of  political  and  civql 
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liberty,  were  averfe  to  any  other 
alliance  with  France  but  fuch  as 
fliould  inline  their  independence, 
and  guarantee  their  rights. 

It  was  amidft  this  fpirit  of  de¬ 
fection  that  the  extraordinary  diet 
of  the  Swifs  cantons,  excepting 
thofe  of  Bafil,  Glaris,  and  Appen- 
zel,  a  (Te  in  bled  at  Arau.  The  cir- 
cumfiances  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
vened  were  fo  far  unfavourable  to 
any  combination,  as  every  fucceed- 
ing  day  furniilied  incidents  to  an¬ 
nul  or  change  the  deliberations  of 
the  former.  After  the  debates  of  a 
month  fpent  in  contriving  means 
to  ftop  the  revolutionary  tide,  the 
diet  decreed  the  levy  of  the  double 
contingent,  amounting  to  twenty- 
fix  thoufand  men,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  alliance,  and  of  the  federa- 
:  live  oath.  But  fcarcely  had  the 
|  deputies  quitted  the  place  of  their 
fittings,  than  Arau  became  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  revolt  and  of  civil  diffenfion, 
which  was  increafed  by  the  inde- 
cifion  of  troops  Rationed  in  that 
quarter;  who,  when  ordered  to  at¬ 
tack  the  infurgents,  refilled  for  a 
long  time  to  obey  their  officers,  and, 
forming  themfelves  into  commit¬ 
tees,  threatened  to  attack  the  fortrefs 
of  Arbourg  ;  nor  was  the  infurrec- 
tion  appealed  till  the  government 
had  taken  more  violent  and  coer¬ 
cive  meafures.  This  fpirit  of  re¬ 
volt  againft  the  regency  of  Berne 
was  not  confined  to  this  province, 
or  to  thePays-de-  Vaud.  The  levy  of 
the  militia  met  with  oblfacles  in  va¬ 
rious  quarters  of  the  German  part 
of  the  canton,  not  more  from  the 
indifpofition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
take  arms  in  a  caufe  which  they 
judged  indefenfible,  or  to  which 
they  were  other  wife  averfe,  than 
.from  the  protection  given  to  their 
difobedience  by  the  commiffary  of 
the  French  directory,  who  demand¬ 
ed,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  the  re- 


leafe  of  thofe  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  arrefted  for  fedition ;  and 
who,  on  the  refufal  of  the  council 
to  comply  with  his  orders,  intimat¬ 
ed  to  the  members,  that  they  fliould 
be  individually  refponfible  for  the 
fafety  and  property  of  thofe  who 
were,  according  to  the  ftyle  of  his 
mandate,  the  objects  of  their  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
directory. 

But  during  the  fittings  of  this  fe¬ 
derative  affembly,an  army  of  1 5,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral  Menard,  had  approached  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  near  Ge¬ 
neva.  This  army  had  been  preceded 
by  a  fmaller  force,  fent  into  the 
former  bifiiopric  of  Bale  (incor¬ 
porated,  in  1792,  into  the  French 
republic,  under  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Terrible)  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  adjoining 
countries  of  Erguel  and  Munfter- 
thal ;  the  fovereignty  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former  bifiiopric,  and 
confequentlv  devolved  to  theFrench. 
Bothofthefearmiesamountedfcarce- 
ly  to  half  the  number  of  men  which 
the  canton  of  Berne  had  at  its  dif- 
pofition,  and  was  otherwife  ill  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  offence; 
but  the  infurgents,  having  become 
in  a  certain  meafure  mafters  of  the 
country,  fent  a  deputation  to  ge¬ 
neral  Menard  to  enter  with  his 
troops,  while  they  began  to  plant 
the  trees  of  liberty,  to  expel  the 
bailiffs,  and  organise  a  provifionary 
government.  On  a  fecond  formal 
invitation,  the  French  army  paffed 
the  frontier,  and  entered  into  Switz¬ 
erland.  The  command  of  the 
Swifs  troops  affembled  in  that 
quarter,  between  Berne  and  the 
Pays-de- Vaud,  had  been  committed 
to  colonel  Weifs,  a  member  of  the 
great  council.  This  officer,  who 
had  been  the  ally  of  every  prevail¬ 
ing  party,  tamely  revolutionary. 
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and  philosophically  ariftocratical, 
dif  covered  from  the  firft  moment 
of  his  million  a  total  inadequacy  to 
the  tciflc  he  had  undertaken.  His 
nietaphyfical  argumentations  with 
the  infurgents,  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  lerved 
only  to  increafe  the  revolt ;  and 
his  retreat  from  the  Bavs-de-Vaud, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French,  ren¬ 
dered  the  infurreftion  general. 

The  canton  of  Bafil  had  alfo  at 
this  period  completed  its  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  com¬ 
munes  had  afiembled,  and  prelect¬ 
ed  to  the  regency  a  declaration,  de¬ 
manding  a  reprefentative  confuta¬ 
tion,  and  a  national  convention. 
The  peafantry  alfo  published  a  ma- 
nifefto,  in  which  they  demanded  a 
redrefs  of  grievances.  The  hefita- 
tion  or  delay  of  the  regency  to  an- 
fwer  their  petitions  led  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  communes  to  march 
in  a  body  to  Bafil,  and  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  arfenal.  A  few  days 
after  the  peafantry  broke  out  into 
open  infurredion,  and  deflroyed 
the  "c  a  idle  of  the  bailiff  of  Wallen- 
bourg,  again  ft  the  feveritv  of  whofe 
adminiftration  numberlefs  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  made.  Thefe  ex- 
peditive  iueafures  led  the  regency 
to  be  more  prompt  in  its  decifions  : 
the  grand  council  declared,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  that  it  adhered  to 
the  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  by  their  fii bj efts ;  a  formal 
a6l  of  abdication  was  palled,  and 
fent  to  the  different  cantons  ;  the 
tree  of  liberty  was  planted,  at  which 
ceremony  the  whole  of  the  regency 
attended  ;  and  a  committee  of  de¬ 
puties  was  named  to  organ ife  the 
new  conftitution. 

An  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
peafantry  took  place  alfo  at  Zurich, 
the  government  of  which  publifhed 
an  amnefty  for  paft  offences,  fet  at 
liberty  the.  prifoncrs  who  had  been 


fentenced  to  impnfonment  in  ccm* 
fequence  of  the  revolt  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  returned  the  fines  which  “had 
been  levied,  and  gave  a  freer  liberty 
to  the  communes  of  the  canton. 
The  council  of  Berne,  feeing  the 
ftorm  of  revolution  gathering  a- 
round  them  from  alrnoft  every  quar¬ 
ter,  finding  their  authority  rejefted 
by  part  of  their  fubje<5ts,  fpurned  at 
by  others,  and  funk  in  the  minds  of 
the  whole,  came  to  the  prudent  de¬ 
termination  of  acceding  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  will,  and  to  this  end  convoked 
a  general  deputation  from  the  com¬ 
munes  of  the  canton  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations.  The  refuit  of 
thefe  deliberations  was  a  proclama¬ 
tion  ifilied  in  the  joint  names  of  the 
counciland  thedeputies  fromthe  can¬ 
ton,  declaring  their  refolution,  freer 
lv  expreifed,  and  without  conftraint, 
to  unite  by  the  clofeft  ties  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  the  whole  people, 
and  make  fuch  changes  in  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  the  canton  as  the  good 
of  the  country  Ihould  require,  and 
as  fiiould  be  conformable  to  the 
fpirit  and  circumftances  of  the 
times.  This  preamble  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  various  articles,  amongft 
which  it  was  refolved,  that,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  a  commiflion 
fiiould  be  eftablifhed,  to  propofe  the 
plan  of  a  more  perfeeft  confiitution, 
of  which  an  equal  reprefentation  of 
the  people  Ihould  be  the  bafis;  that 
all  places  in  the  adminiftration  and 
public  employments  fiiould  be  ac- 
c eftible  to  every  citizen  :  that  fa- 
laries  fiiould  be  paid  according  to 
the  fervices  and  refpedive  merits  of 
each,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  public 
revenues  fiiould  be  applied  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  ;  that  a  con¬ 
ftitution  on  this  plan  fiiould  be  pro- 
pofed,in  thefpace  of  twelve  months, 
to  the  approbation  or  refufal  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  a  commiflion 
fiiould  be  inllituted,  in  the  mean 
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time,  for  the  prefervation  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  and  for  other  ope¬ 
rations  of  government. 

This  proclamation,  whild  it  com¬ 
prehended  the  wided  willies  of  the 
mod  zealous  friend  to  reform,  dated 
alfo  the  firm  refolve  of  the  council 
and  the  deputation  to  defend  their 
liberties  and  their  independence, 
and  make  fuch  changes  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  conflitution  as 
they  fliould  judge  necelfary,  without 
any  foreign  intervention.  But  the 
delay  of  a  year  gave  umbrage  to 
many,  who  dill  doubted  the  fin- 
cerity  of  the  members  of  the  old 
government.  This  proclamation 
was  fent  to  the  French  directory, 
while  a  deputation  was  difpatched 
to  the  French  commiflary  at  Bafil, 
to  notify  to  him  the  proceedings 
of  the  aftembly.  But  however  la- 
tisfa&ory  the  proclamation  and  the 
articles  might  have  been  to  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  addreded,  they 
correfponded  with  neither  the  views 
nor  widies  of  the  French  directory. 
In  anote  remitted  to  the  deputation 
|  of  the  council  of  Berne,  which  had 
;  been  fent  to  Bafil,  the  com  miliary 
of  the  French  directory,  approving 
'  of  the  bafis  of  the  refoiution,  infid- 
ed  that  the  exifting  government 
fliould  abdicate*;  that  aprovifionary 
organifation  fliould  take  place,  into 
which  none  of  the  magidrates 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the 
old  fydem  diould  be  admitted  ; 
that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fliould 
be  edabliflied  ;  and  that  reparation 
fliould  be  made  to  thofe  who  had 
been  perfecuted  for  their  political 
opinions.  In  a  fubfequent  and  cir¬ 
cular  letter  addreded  to  the  Swifs 
nation,  the  fame  commiflary  aflured 
them  that  France  had  no  project  of 
invading  their  country,  but  only  of 
overthrowing  their  vicious  and  cor- 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  nor, 
If  there  were  :«ny  truth  and  juliice  in  the 
interfered  in  their  dorneftic  artangoraonts, 
in  imitating  l’uch  an  example. 


rupted  governments,  to  fubditute 
others  more  conformable  to  its  own 
fydem  and  that  of  other  reprefeii- 
tative  republics.  The  remainder 
of  this  diplomatic  proclamation  was 
filled  up  with  expredions  of  con¬ 
tumely  and  contempt  towards  the 
members  of  the  exiding  govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  an  invitation  to 
the  Swifs  to  give  his  memorial  the 
mod  active  circulation. 

During  this  diplomatic  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  government  of 
Berne  with  the  executive  directory, 
the  regencies  of  the  cantons  of  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Schaffhaufen,  Soleure,  and 
Fribourg,  ifliied  proclamations, 
containing  dmilar  difpofitions  with 
thofe  of  Berne.  The  defire  or  ac- 
quiefcence  in  a  general  reform 
throughout  the  confederation  was 
every  where  indicated,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  governors  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  as  the  example  had  al¬ 
ready  been  given  by  the  canton  of 
Bafil,  a  revolution  would,  probably, 
have  been  generally  effected  with¬ 
out  convulfion  or  diforder.  The 
government  of  Berne  had  humbled 
itfelf  beneath  the  expectation,  and 
almod  beneath  the  with,  of  thofe, 
who,  fmarting  under  its  feverity,  or 
envying  its  power,  felt  the  honour 
of  their  country  committed  by  the 
infolent  mandate  of  a  foreign  emif- 
fary.  But  if  this  mandate  excited 
indignation  in  the  breads  of  thofe 
who  had  been  mod  earned  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  reform,  it  became  into¬ 
lerable  to  thofe  who  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  objefts  of  the  infult.  If  it 
even  be  admitted  that  the  French 
government  had  the  right  of  inter-* 
vention  in  the  guarantee  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Pavs-de-Vand,  the 
extendon  of  that  intervention  to 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  canton 
of  Berne,  or  to  any  other  part  of 

indeed,  more  impolitic,  than  this  interference, 
complaints  of  the  Trench,  that  other  nations 
they  i*urely  rendered  tUcmfdves  equally  cri- 
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Switzerland,  was  an  aCt  of  ufurp- 
ation  and  tyranny.  But  the  French 
directory  had  worked  up  their 
minds  to  other  projects.  Motives 
of  vengeance  againit  a  power  whole 
faoffile  difpofirions  to  the  French 
republic  had  fcarcely  ever  been 
diffembled,  were  ftrengthened  by 
others  more  perfonal.  They  had 
waded  too  deep  in  defpotifm  to  be 
checked  in  their  career  of  ambition 
by  Conftitutional  obstacles ;  and  the 
convenience  of  committing  a  deed 
by  which  they  might  add  to  their 
influence  or  their  rapacity,  was 
now  become  the  ftandard  of  moral 
and  political  reCtitude.  Enriched 
with  the  fpoils,  and- inebriated  with 
the  power,  which  the  conquefl  of 
Italy  had  given  them,  the  directory 
looked  with  ferocious  contempt  on 
every  refinance  to  their  mandates, 
wherever  fuperiority  of  force  had 
given  them  the  means  of  abfohite 
controul ;  and  having  taken  a  dicta¬ 
torial  advantage  of  the  irruption 
made  on  the  conflitutional  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  country  by  the 
events  of  the  infamous  eighteenth 
of  FruCtidor,  they  felt  themfelves 
too  independent  of  every  other  au¬ 
thority  to  demand  a  concurrence  in 
their  meafures,  or  explain  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  their  conduct.  But,  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unprincipled  as  might  be 
the  conduct  of  the  directory,  they 
would  have  thrown  out  their  me¬ 
naces  with  more  referve,  had  not 
their  will,  fufficientlv  prompt  to 
mifchief,  been  fpurred  on  to  aCtion 
by  other  motives.  The  only  inter¬ 
vention  which  had  hitherto  been 
required  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  by  any  clafs  of  the  difcon- 
tented  in  Switzerland,  had  been  the 
fulfilment  of  that  part  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  which  guarantied  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud.  No 
community,  provincial  afifembly, 
or  popular  fociety,  had  carried  their 
prcteufioas  higher  j  nor  was  the 


aCtual  invafion  of  their  country  by 
the  French  a  meafure  to  which  they 
had  deemed  it  neceflary  to  have  re¬ 
course  :  much  lefs  had  they  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  in  extending  its  arm  for  their 
emancipation,  would  not  withdraw 
it  till,  by  means  of  arbitrary  man¬ 
dates  and  forced  contributions,  it 
fhould  hold  the  fruits  of  general  ra¬ 
pine  and  plunder  in  its  grafp.  But 
the  enemies  of  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  were  not  rhofe  only 
without  the  frontiers  ;  hoflile  to  its 
caufe  were  the  intemperate  divi- 
fions  which  took  place  in  the  re¬ 
gencies  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  organifation  ;  but  more  fatal 
Hill  were  the  infulated  communica¬ 
tions  which  took  place  between 
the  directory  and  the  cantons  fti- 
pulating  in  their  own  name.  Switz¬ 
erland,  united,  might  have  fpoken 
with  a  firm  and  commanding  tone; 
but,  disjointed  and  centrifugal,  it 
had  no  refuge  but  in  defpair  or 
fubmiflion. 

Of  thofe  cantons  which  became 
the  immediate  auxiliaries  of  the 
French  directory,  Bafil  holds  the 
forerUoft  rank.  This  canton,  from 
its  proximity  to  France,  had  im¬ 
bibed  a  larger  portion  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  fpirit;  but  the  mafs  of  its 
government,  though  it  compre¬ 
hended  a  few  men  of  liberal  minds 
and  enlightened  underftandings,  was 
made  up  of  immoveable  adherents 
to  the  old  exclufive  fyftem,  and  of 
light-headed  partifansto  the  French 
revolution,  under  all  its  different 
phafes.  Of  this  latter  clafs,  Ochs, 
the  chancellor  of  Bafil,  was  the 
chief.  The  want  of  energy  in  this 
fenator’s  character  was  filled  up  by 
intrigue  and  prefumption.  The 
narrownefs  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
pomp  which  he  affeCted  to  difplay, 
had  fometimes  led  him  to  aCts  of 
defpicable  meannefs.  His  vanity 
was  as  unbounded  as  his  knowledge 
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was  limited  ;  and  the  independence 
of  his  country  ,  was  but  a  flight  fa- 
crifice  to  his  ambition,  provided  he 
held  the  firft  poft  on  its  ruins.  This 
man  had  been  for  fome  time  in  di¬ 
rect  correspondence  with  the  direc¬ 
tory,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  that 
the  views  of  its  members  were 
turned  towards  Switzerland.  As  he 
was  himfelf  a  member  of  thofe  oli¬ 
garchies,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  vices;  and  as  he  was 
known  to  be  a  partifan  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  had  acquired 
a  considerable  influence  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  the  difcontented.  A  re¬ 
volution  in  his  own  canton  was  too 
limited  an  object  for  his  ambition. 
He  afpired  to  the  character  of  an 
univerfal  reformer;  and  as  his  ta¬ 
lent  for  intrigue  and  his  vanity 
were  well  known  to  the  directory, 
they  accepted,  without  hefitation, 
the  offers  of  devotednefs  which  he 
made.  Previous  to  the  fittings  of 
the  diet,  he  had  formed  the  plan  of 
a  conliitmion,  which  he  fubmitted 
I  at  Paris  to  the  directory,  by  whom, 
after  certain  corrections,  it  was  ap- 
I  proved. 

The  conflitution,  thus  amended, 
was  deftined  to  ferve  as  the  bafis  of 
the  future  government  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  its  unconditional  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
teft  of  republican  civilrn.  The 
proclamation,  therefore,  and  the 
articles  of  reform,  which  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  re-union  of  the 
council  and  fenate  of  Berne  with 
the  deputies  from  the  communes, 
the  tenor  of  which  proclamation, 
with  flight  exceptions  ealily  to  be 
amended,  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  every  moderate  partifan  of  re¬ 
form  and  independence,  was  in 
direCt  hoftility  to  the  views  both  of 
Ochs  and  the  directory.  Hence  the 
diplomatic  infult  of  the  French 
commiffary  infilling,  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  meafure,  that  the  leading 


members  of  the  regency  of  Berne 
fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of 
future  fervice,  fince  neither  the 
independence  of  the  country,  nor  a 
constitution  of  the  choice  of  its  re- 
prefentatives,  had  the  concurrence 
or  permiffion  of  Ochs  and  the 
French  directory. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  of  Berne 
were  led  to  adopt  a  fyflem  of  re¬ 
form,  and  make  the  facrifice  of 
their  interefl  to  peace,  the  whole  of 
the  council,  and  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  were  filled  with  indignation 
on  receiving  this  directorial  man¬ 
date.  This  emotion,  promoted  by 
the  adherents  to  the  old  fyflem,  was 
however  fufpended  by  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  horrors  of  war  amongft 
'  a  divided  people,  and  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  canton  of  Bafil, 
which,  though  under  directorial 
influence,  feat  deputies  to  the 
French  general  to  offer  their  me¬ 
diation,  and  that  of  two  other  can¬ 
tons,  between  the  government  of 
Berne  and  the  French  government. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army  in  pofleflion  of  the  Pays-de- 
Vaud  were  at  Payerne,  and  but  at 
a  fliort  diflance  from  that  of  Berne, 
flationed  at  Morat.  General  Brune, 
who  had  fucceeded  Menard,  di¬ 
spatched  a  mefiage  to  the  council  of 
Berne,  inviting  the  government  to 
confideradons  of  amity  and  peace. 
This  meflage,  the  tenor  of  which 
was  confirmed  on  the  return  of  a 
deputation  to  Brune,  renewed  the 
general  defire  of  conciliatory  mea- 
fures :  but,  as  nothing  precife  had 
been  determined  in  this  interview, 
two  other  members  were  difpatch- 
ed  as  negotiators,  to  offer  anew  the 
terms  contained  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  on  condition  that  the  French 
fhould  evacuate  the  Pays-de-Vaud* 
and  retire  at  a  certain  diflance  from 
the  frontiers. 

The  French  general,  pleading 
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that  he  was  not  able  to  accede  to 
thefe  conditions  without  the  per- 
niifFion  of  his  government,  granted 
a  truce  of  fifteen  days,  in  order  to 
fignify  the  proportions  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  Berne,  and  receive  the 
inflrudlions  of  the  diredtory;  but 
the  deputation  which  had  been  lent 
to  Bafil  to  confer  with  the  French 
commiffary,  having  penetrated  the 
defigns  of  his  government,  made 
known  to  their  conftituents  their 
opinion,  that  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  hoflilities  were  the  imme¬ 
diate  execution  of  the  articles  of 
the  proclamation,  the  abdication  of 
the  regency,  and  the  creation  of  a 
provifionary  government* 

During  the  truce  both  armies  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements.  The  re¬ 
gencies  of  the  cantons,  fave  Babl 
.and  Schaffhaufen,  which  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  revolutions,  fent  their 
contingents,  but  fo  flow  and  in¬ 
complete,  and  fo  incumbered  with 
mftrudtions,  as  to  fhow  that  they 
had  little  hope  of  fuccefs,  or  that 
thev  took  but  flight  interefl  in  the 
eaufe.  Thus  abandoned,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Berne  was  left  to  fuf- 
tain,  aim  oft  alone,  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy,  and  defend  like- 
wife  the  neighbouring  cantons  of 
Fribourg  and  Soleure,  which  were 
alfo  open  to  attack.  As  the  term 
of  the  annjllice,  which  was  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  the  firft  of  March,  drew 
nearer,  the  debates  of  the  council 
became  more  indecifive.  Four 
days  previous  to  the  term  of  the 
armiftice  the, council  gave  unlimit¬ 
ed  power  to  general  D’Erlach  to 
attack;  which  order,  two  days  aft¬ 
er,  was  refcinded,  a  meffage  in  the 
interval  having  been  received  from 
Brune,  that  he  had  received  his  full 
jnftrudtions  from  the  directory,  and 
.was  ready  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tion. 

Two  members  of  the  council 


were  difpatched  to  Pay  erne,  to  heaf 
and  to  treat.  The  ultimatum  of  the 
diredtory  enjoined  the  difmiffion  of 
the  militia  of  Berne,  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  provifionary  govern¬ 
ment  oil  a  different  bafis  from  that 
exifting,  the  convocation  of  the 
primary  affemblies  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  the  adoption  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  popular  reprefentation  and 
equality  of  rights,  as  the  bafis  of 
the  conftitutiou  to  be  eftablifhed; 
the  unity  of  the  Helvetic  republic, 
after  the  forms  and  modes  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  on  between  the 
cantons  and  their  allies ;  the  releafe 
of  thofe  confined  for  political  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  the  refignation  of  the 
powers  of  the  exifting  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  provifionary 
government  about  to  be  formed. 
On  thefe  conditions,  and  on  the 
immediate  withdrawing  of  the 
Swifs  troops,  he  engaged  to  proceed 
no  further,  to  keep  only  polls  of 
obfervation,  and  to  evacuate  Switz¬ 
erland  altogether  as  foon  as  the 
confiitution  fhould  be  put  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Thefe  proportions  were  re- 
fufed  on  the  part  of  the  deputation, 
who  gave  notice  to  the  avant  polls 
of  the  army  of  Berne,  on  returning 
from  the  French  general,  that  the 
attack  was  to  take  place  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  council  of  Berne,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  refcinded  the 
orders  given  to  general  D’Erlach 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  ceffation 
of  the  armiflice,  had  alfo  voted ’‘the 
abdication  of  their  authority,  the 
formation  of  a  provifionary  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  million  of  a  new 
deputation  to  the  French  general. 
The  difbanding  of  the  Swifs  army, 
which  Brune  infilled  on  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  peace,  was  not  affented  to, 
and  renewed  orders  for  attack  at 
ten  in  the  morning  were  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  different  divifions  of  the 
Swifs  army.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
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<Say  frefh  orders  arrived  from  the 
council  of  war  to  fufpend  boftili- 
ties,  in  con  feq  uence  of  renewed 
negotiation  with  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  who  granted  a  further  truce  of 
thirty  hours:  but,  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  the  fir  ft  armiftice, 
hoftilities  had  begun  at  the  cable 
of  Dornach,  near  the  limits  of  the 
cantons  of  Soleure  and  Bafil,  on 
the  refufal  of  the  Swifs  to  leave  the 
French  in  pofieffion  of  part  of  a 
bridge,  which,  it  was  pretended, 
they  had  a  right  to  guard.  The 
French  made  themfelves  mafters 
not  only  of  the  bridge,  but  alfo  of 
the  caftle,  but  difcontinued  their 
operations  on  receiving  advice  of 
the  renewal  of  the  armiftice  from 
the  French  commitfary  at  Bafil, 
who  had  negotiated  at  the  fame 
time,  but  in  vain,  with  the  canton, 
for  the  paftage  of  fix  thoufand  men 
acrofs  the  neutral'  territory.  But 
this  fufpenfion  was  but  of  fliort  du¬ 
ration.  The  contending  parties 
were  too  much  animated  againft 
each  other  not  to  feize  the  fir  ft 
pretext  of  coming  to  a  fpeedier  de- 
cifion  than  that  of  prolonged  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  council  of  Berne 
was  nearly  equally  divided  ;  but  the 
army  was  in  po  fie  hi  on  and  under 
the  command  of  thole  members  of 
the  government  who  had  been  the 
unfhaken  defenders  of  the  oid  fy- 
ftem,  and  who  had  every  thing  to 
lofe  by  fubmiilion.  The  French 
general  alfo,  whofe  reinforcements 
had  given  him  a  decided  fuperiority, 
and  who  had  the  means  of  com¬ 
manding  by  force  the  terms  which 
his  opponents  refufed  ,to  grant  ,to 
negotiations,  had  no  motive  for  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  The  truce  of  thirty 
hours,  which  would  have  ended 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
March,  and  which  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  official  di¬ 
spatches,  that  reparation  might  he 
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made  for  injuries  received,  and  to 
which  it  feems  no  attention  had 
been  paid,  was  broken.  Of  this 
infraction  both  parties,  as  is  ufnal 
in  fimiiar  cafes,  accufe  each  other  ; 
but  the  queftion  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment,  fince  recourfe  to  arms  on 
both  fides  had  become  inevitable. 
The  hoftilities  which  had  been  fu Im¬ 
pended  at  the  caftle  of  Dornach  on 
the  morning  of  the  firft  of  March 
were  renewed  the  following  dav, 
when  the  village  of  Lagnau,  an  im¬ 
portant  poll  that  covered  Soleure, 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  Schaw- 
enbourg.  The  city  of  Soleure,  on 
the  menacing  and  brutal  fummons 
of  the  French  general,  opened  its 
gates  without  refiftance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  fen  ate  was  difiblyed, 
and  a  provi lionary  government  of 
eleven  lViemOers  was  inftituted, 
(amongft  whom  were  three  members 
of  the  old  regency,)  of  which  five 
were  fent  bv  Schawenbourg  as  hof- 
tages  to  the  fortrefs  of  Huninguen. 
Whilft  the  French  army  was  march¬ 
ing  to  the  attack  of  Soleure,  a  di- 
vilion  of  the  armv  of  Brune  fum- 
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moned  Fribourg  to  furrender.  The 
magiftraev  acceded  to  the  fummons 
on  condition  that  time  was  given  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  place  by  the 
troops  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The 
time  having  elapfed,  the  magi- 
ftrates  intimated  to  general  Pigean, 
the  French  commander,  that  they 
were  no  longer  mafters  of  the 
place,  being  under  the  control  of 
.  the  Berne  foldiery  and  the  peafan- 
try,  amounting  to  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  men.  An  attack  was  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  ;  and  the  town,  aft¬ 
er  a  fhort  refiftance,  was  entered  by 
the  French  on  one  fide,  while  the 
foldiers  and  peafantry,  taking  with 
them  the  cannon  and  ftores  of  the 
arfenal,  efcaped  on  the  other,  and 
joined  the  main  army  pofted  on  the 
river  Senfen.  The  regency  was 

N  depofed, 
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depofed,  and  a  provifionary  go¬ 
vernment,  compofed  of  citizens 
chofen  by  the  fe&ions,  was  named 
in  its  Head. 

The  furrender  of  Soleure  and 
Fribourg,  on  oppofite  points  of  the 
line  of  attack,  made  the  French 
mailers  both  of  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Swifs  army,  and  compelled  the 
Swifs  generals  to  change  their  pofi- 
tions,  and  concentre  their  forces,  to 
cover  Berne.  This  retreat  was 
operated  without  lofs  on  the  fide  of 
the  Swifs  ;  but  the  fame  diftruft  and 
divifions  which  had  infeCted  the 
councils  began  alfo  to  pervade  the 
army.  The  two  following  days, 
pafled  by  the  French  in  a  Hate  of 
ina&ion,  might  have  rendered  them 
mafters  of  Berne,  had  they  known 
theinfubordination  andindifcipline 
of  the  oppoung  army.  The  left 
wing,  which  covered  Berns  on  the 
fouth,  towards  Fribourg,  revolted 
the  day  after  the  furrender  of  this 
latter  place,  and  marched  to  Berne, 
■where  they  maffacred  their  cAn- 
inanding  officers,  and,  having 
chofen  others,  returned  to  their 
polls.  Confiderable  portions  of  the 
right  wing,  which,  retreating  from 
Soleure,  covered  Berne  towards 
the  north,  difbanded,  and  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  troops  corn- 
pofing  the  centre,  polled  at  Nklan 
on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  aflembling 
tumultuoufly,  were  likewife  about 
to  make  their  officers  the  victims 
of  their  fury,  accufing  them  of  in¬ 
capacity  or  of  treafon  ;  and  the  fol- 
jdiers,  fhaking  oir  their  authority 
on  their  retreat,  exercifed  their  own 
judgment  with  refpefit  to.  the  mea¬ 
fures  to  be  adopted,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  arrangements  and  petitions  to 
be  taken.  The  contiiipents  from 
the  cantons  continued  to  form  the 
rear  guard,  or  rather,  with  more 
prudence  than  zeal  in  the  common 
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caufe,  kept  carefully  out  of  tli®  j 
wav  of  either  attack  or  defence.  jj 
As  the  danger  grew  more  me* 
pacing,  the  meafures  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Berne  became  more 
fluctuating  and  incoherent.  The 
order  given  for  the  levy  of  the  peo? 
pie  in  rpafs,  a  meafure  of  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  at  a  moment  when 
leditiop  and  revolt  flew  from  rank  ; 
to  rank,  amidft  an  hitherto  obedient  i 
and  organifed  army,  w'as  followed  ; 
by  the  entire  difiblution  of  the  re¬ 
gency,  the  election  of  a  provifion? 
ary  government,  and  the  difband- 
ing  of  the  troo'ps.  This  meafure, 
under  their  prefent  circumftances, 
was  wife  and  humane,  fince  every 
hope  of  effective  refi fiance  had 
ceafed,  not  only  from  the  fuperiority 
of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  revolt  and 
defertion  which  had  taken  place  in 
their  own  army.  As  the  change  of  go?  i 
vernment  and  the  difbanding  of  the 
army  were  held  out  as  the  terms  of 
pacification,  the  fir  ft  aCl  of  the  pfo- 
vifionary  government  was  the  no¬ 
tification*  of  thefe  meafures  to  the 
French  general ;  but  thefe  terms 
had  been  offered  when  the  Swils 
lines  were  yet  unbroken,  and  when  i 
refi  fiance  wore  an  afpeCt  more  for¬ 
midable.  Brune  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  diforders  that 
reigned  both  in  the  army  and  the 
fen  ate,  and  now  infilled,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  difbanding  of  the  troops 
(on  which  condition,  according  to 
his  former  proposition,  he  was  to 
withdraw  his  forces),  that  Berne 
fhould  receive  a  French  garrifon. 
This  arbitrary  requifition,  which 
was  deemed  a  demand  of  almoft 
unconditional  fubmiffion,  once 
more  excited  general  indignation  ; 
and  orders  were  given  for  further 
refiftance  at  a  moment  when  refi  fi¬ 
ance  became  almoft  an  aCt  of  de? 
fperation. 
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The  line  of  defence  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Swifs  was  a  half  circle 
to  the  north  and  fouth-weft,  at  eight 
or  ten  miles  difiance  from  Berne, 
from  Schahinen,  and  Frauenbrun, 
on  the  road  of  Soleure  and  Berne 
to  Gemmingen,Laupen,  andNeue- 
nech,  villages  on  the  river  Senfen, 
leading  from  Berne  to  Fribourg. 
Confiuerably  weakened  by  defer- 
lion  and  indifcipline,  the  effective 
force  oppofed  to  the  French  did 
not  amount  to  half  the  number; 
but  the  positions  taken  by  the  Swifs 
were  capable  of  Itrong  defence. 
The  attack  on  the  whole  line  began 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 
The  army  under  Brune  marched  in 
three  columns  towards  thefe  pofts  ; 
but  the  principal  force  of  both 
armies  was  united  at  Neuenech. 
The  combat  laited  feveral  hours, 
with  varied  fuccefs ;  the  Swifs,  in¬ 
ferior  in  number  and  difcipline, 
were  animated  by  heroic  and  de- 
fperate  courage,  and  yielded  the  field 
of  battle  not  until  they  had  made  a 
dreadful  carnage  of  the  aflailants, 
and  Brewed  it  alfo  not  thinly  with 
their  own  dead.  At  the  fame  time 
the  polls  to  the  north  of  Berne,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  general  D’Er- 
lach,  were  attacked  by  Schawen- 
bourg  at  Schahinen.  Dillodged 
from  thence,  the  Swifs  retreated  to 
Frauenbrun,  where  they  made  Itrong 
refillance,  nor  left  the  ground  till 
obliged  to  yield  to  triple  numbers ; 
when  they  formed  again,  and  fuf- 
tained  another  attack  at  Urtenen. 
Forced  from  Urtenen,  t  hey  retreated 
m  good  order,  and  rook  pofTeffion 
of  a  formidable  and  advantageous 
poll  near  the  heights  of  Altmer- 
chingen,  where,  defended  by  a  chain 
of  rocks  on  their  right,  a  forefi  of 
pine  and  a  boggy  ground  on  their 
left,  obfirudfing  the  road  with 
felled  trees,  and  placing  firong  pa- 
lifadoes  in  the  front,  they  Hopped 
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for  a  while  the  rapid  purfuit  of  the 
French  army.  Here  another  de- 
fperate  combat  enfued  ;  nor  were 
the  Swifs  dillodged,  till,  after  making 
comfderable  havock  of  the  alfail- 
ants,  they  found  themfelves  nearly 
fur  rounded. 

Thus  overpowered  by  numbers, 
they  fled  at  lall  in  diforder  from 
this  polition,  which  they  had  fo  well 
defended,  leaving  their  artillery  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  formed  a  fifth  time 
on  the  heights  before  Berne.  Here 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  the 
fame  obllinate  courage,  and  with 
more  dreadful  execution,  as  the 
French  had  to  contend  with  tiie 
fury  of  the  diforganifed  multitude, 
among  whom  were  women  and 
children,  who  fell  the  ufelefs  vic¬ 
tims  of  ineffective  refinance.  The 
capitulation  of  the  provifionary  go¬ 
vernment  put  an  end  to  further 
hofiilities,  and  faved  Berne  from 
the  horrors  of  r.ii  afiault. 

The  entry  of  Schawenbourg’s 
army  into  Berne  put  an  end  to  fur¬ 
ther  refinance  on  every  other  point. 
The  poll  of  Gemmingen,  weakened 
by  a  detachment  fent  to  ftrengthen 
that  of  Neuenech,  was  taken  pol- 
fefiion  of  bv  a  column  of  the  army 
of  general  Brune,  the  remainder  of 
the  Swifs  troops  who  defended  it, 
together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Swifs  army  in  that  quarter,  having 
retreated  in  diforder,  on  hearing  of 
the  capitulation  of  Berne.  Furious 
at  their  defeat,  the  Swifs  foldiery 
turned  their  rage  on  their  own  of¬ 
ficers;  fame  of  whom,  and  among 
others  their  two  adjutant-generals, 
they  mafiacred  on  the  fpot.  The 
country  to  the  fouth  of  Berne, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  war 
in  defending  the  capital,  had  been 
indeed  inaccefiibie  to  the  invaders. 

•j  r> 

Thither  the  chiefs,  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  army,  and  fome  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
N  %  hoftilities, 
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hoftilities,  had  Tent  arms,  artillery, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  thither,  after  the  Jaft 
flruggle,  they  turned  their  fteos,  in 
ho£>es  of  rallying  their  fcatlered 
troops,  and  forming  points  of  re¬ 
finance.  But,  to  whatever  caufe 
it  may  be  attributed,  the  fidelity 
and  affedtion  of  the  foldier  and 
the  peafant  were  every  where  con¬ 
verted  into  adls  of  hatred  and  mur¬ 
der.  M.  de  Steiguer,  the  ex-av oy¬ 
er  of  Berne,  who,  in  refigning  his 
office  to  the  provifionary  govern¬ 
ment,  had  gone  to  (hare  the  danger 
of  the  combat  with  general  D ’Er¬ 
lach,  efcaped  the  fury  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and,  traverfing  the  lake  of 
Thun  and  the  mountains  of  Un- 
derwalden,  reached  the  emperor's 
dominions  in  fafety  ;  but  the  gene¬ 
ral,  whole  bravery  merited  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fate,  having  been  recognifed 
in  his  flight,  was  feized  on  by 
the  peafants,  and,  after  fuffering 
every  excefs  of  ignominy  whilft 
they  were  dragging  him  back  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  Berne,  was,  together  with 
his  aide-du-camp,  moft:  inhumanly 
butchered  on  the  road. 

Berne,  now  in  pofleflion  of  the 
French  army,  was  protected  by  the 
prefence  of  the  officers  from  any 
extraordinary,  excefles ;  but  the 
country  around  was  fuhjedted  to  the 
devaftation  of  the  foldierv,  and 
principally  thofe  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Schawenbourg,  who  were 
guilty  of  variety  of  outrage.  Some 
of  thefe  plunderers  were  fliot  by 
order  of  general  Brune  ;  but  a  great¬ 
er  number  were  killed  by  the  pea- 
fantry  in  the  commiflion  of  the 
theft.  Many  infiances  of  atrocity 
are  likewife  recorded,  of  brutal  vi- 
olences  perpetrated  on  women,  of 
whom  numbers  fell  in  the  field  of 
battle.  But  this  tranfient  pillage 
was  loft  in  the  hoftile  appropriation 
which  afterwards  took  place  of  the 


public  treafure,  the  public  ftors% 
the  arfenal,  the  cannon,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  ftate. 
The  proclamation  blued  by  Brune, 
from  Payerne,  to  the  people  of 
Berne,  had  given  them  the  aft'urance 
that  the  objedt  of  his  million  was 
the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  oligar¬ 
chy  ;  and  that  their  perfon?f,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  political  independence^ 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
French  republic,  fliould  reft  in 
perfedt  fecurity.  The  oligarchy 
was  difperfed,  their  army  was  dif- 
banded  or  deftroyed  ;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  wealth,  which  belonged  to  the 
regenerated  people,  lince  the  French 
came  in  the  charadter  of  deliverers, 
was  not  on  that  account  more  fa- 
cred  or  fecure.  The  fubmiffion  of 
Berne  to  the  French  army  indif- 
pofed  the  governments  of  the  other 
cantons  ftill  more  to  the  obferv- 
ance  of  their  oath  taken  at  the  diet 
of  Arau.  Apologies  were  fent  by 
fome  to  the  French  commiftaries 
and  general,  for  having  furmfhed 
their  contingents.  In  others,  fuch 
as  Zurich,  the  councils  who  ftill 
prudently  held  the  reins  under  the 
name  of  provifionary  government, 
waiting  therefult  of  the  conteft  with 
the  magiftracy  of  Berne,  refigned 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies 
of  the  people.  The  influence  as  well 
of  the  clergy  as  of  the  ariftocracy  of 
Lucerne,  who  alfo  kept  poffeffioa 
of  the  government  under  the  pro¬ 
vifionary  title  which  had  been  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  had  hitherto  out¬ 
weighed  that  of  the  French  inter- 
eft.  The  fear  of  feeing  their  can¬ 
ton  occupied  by  French  troops, 
which  was  the  evil  moft  deprecated 
by  ali  the  cantons,  and  a  few  words 
of  menace  and  exhortation  from 
the  French  commidary,  led  the  pro- 
vifionarv  govern  oent  to  enter  into 
treaty  ;  and,  on  the  promife  of  the 
;  French 
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French  general,  that  the  acceptance 
<of  the  new  conftkution  fhould  be 
ttie  condition  of  peace,  the  govern¬ 
ment  laid  afide  its  provifional  force ; 
the  tree  of'liberty  was  planted,  and 
the  primary  affemblies  named  their 
representatives  to  the  nationalmeet- 
sng,  which  was  a&out  to  take  place, 
of  deputies  from  the  different  can¬ 
tons  and  fubjed  (fates.  But  this 
fpirit  of  fraternity,  which  pervaded 
the  plains,  had  not  made  much  pro- 
grefs  amongft  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Whilff,  from  motives 
of  different  kinds,  the  citizens  of 
the  larger  cantons  were  fending 
their  reprefentatives  to  form  a  ge¬ 
neral  affemblv,  the  centre  of  the 
power  and  the  unity  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  republic,  deputies  from  the 
little  canton  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Un- 
derwalden,  and  Glaris,  affembled 
at  Brunnen,  refolved  to  maintain 
their  prefent  governments,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  neighbouring  cantons  of 
Appenzel  and  St.  Gall  to  join  in 
the  confederacy.  A  declaration  of 
their  fentiments  was  fent  to  general 
Brune,  Hating,  that  their  conflitu- 
tion  had  been  for  many  ages  a  de¬ 
mocracy  founded  on  thefovereignty 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of 
man;  that  they  poffeffed  nothing 
but  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and 
their  flocks,  which  they  hoped  the 
Frepch  nation  would  permit  them 
to  enjoy  in  peace;  promising,  on 
their  fide,  that  thev  would  never 
take  arms  againfl  it.  The  anfwer 
returned  by  Brune,  affuring  them 
of  the  continuance  of  the  friend- 
ihip  of  the  French,  and  that  their 
country  fhould  not  be  vifited  by  the 
French  troops,  defiring  only  their 
affent  to  the  new  conflitution  in  re¬ 
turn,  occafioned  the  meeting  of 
another  congrefs  at  Brunnen,  where 
it  was  decided  that  their  prefent 
government  fhould  be  defended 
again#  whatever  attack  fhould  be 


made.  Meanwhile,  Brune  was  re¬ 
called  from  Switzerland,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  entrufted  to 
Scha wenbourg.  Hitherto  Mengaud 
and  Brune  had  been  the  foie  agents, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  for  the 
civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  fra- 
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ternifing  cantons  ;  but,  as  the  feene 
of  conqueft  or  affection  enlarged, 
commiffaries  and  ao-ents  of  the  ex- 

o 

ecutive  directory  were  fcattered 
through  the  country  with  profu- 
fion.  The  treaty  made  by  the 
other  cantons,  on  the  furrender  of 
Berne,  had  hitherto  circumfcribed 
the  exaffions  of  the  French  emif- 
fariesin  their  organifation  of  plun¬ 
der.  The  arfenal  of  Berne  had 
been  emptied  into  the  fortrefs  of 
Huninguen,  anda  longproceffion  of 
waggons  had  conveyed  the  amount 
of  the  public  treafury  into  the 
French  coffers.  Mengaud,  the  for¬ 
mer  com  miffary,  had  filled  up  the 
part  allotted  to  him  by  infolent  me¬ 
nace,  and  Le  Carlier  was  fent  with 
more  lubffantial  orders.  On  his 
arrival,  a  contribution  of  fifteen 
millions  of  livres  was  levied  on  the 
members  of  the  late  governments. 
The  lofs  of  their  bailiwicks,  their 
falaries,  and  their  power,  was  deem¬ 
ed  a  punifhmenttoo  gentle  for  their 
political  tranfgrefiions ;  and,  as  the 
offence  was  not  confined  to  the 
cantons  in  poffeflion  of  the  French 
arms,  the  purfes  of  the  oligarchs 
of  Zurich  and  Lucerne  were  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  profeription.  A 
milder  contribution,  which  had  at 
firft  been  exaeffed,  was  paid  with 
fcrupulous  exa&nefs  ;  but  this  new 
demand  having  caufed  remon- 
ftrances  with  refpeft  to  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  railing  fo  immenfe  a  fum, 
feveral  of  the  feditious  fenators  of 
Berne  were  arrefted  by  order  of  Le 
Carlier,  and  transferred  as  hoftages 
to  the  citadel  of  Huninguen. 

While  the  French  emiffaries  w.ere 
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fulfilling  the  commiffions  of  their 
employers  at  Berne,  the  cantons, 
who  had  accepted  the  proffered 
conftitution,  fent  their  deputies  to 
form  a  legifiative  atfembly  at  Arau. 
The  difpofition  to  independence, 
which  this  affembly  betrayed  in  its 
opening,  was  ill  accordant  with  the 
views  and  politics  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Luxembourg.  The  impreffions 
of  gratitude  towards  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  in  aiding  them  to  make 
their  revolution,  were  confiderably 
weakened  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  affiftance  was  adminiftered ;  and 
the  fentiments  of  the  legiflature 
were  not  diffembled,  when  Ochs, 
the  artificer  of  the  revolution,  the 
leading  counfel  in  Swifs  politics  at 
Paris,  was  excluded  from  the  lift  in 
the  nomination  of  directors.  Nor 
was  this  indignity  confined  to  his 
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perion  alone ;  the  conftitution 
which  he  had  framed  was  treated 
with  fimilar  difrefpedt.  Confidering 
its  infulated  acceptance  at  the  time 
it  was  propofed  rather  as  a  point  of 
union  and  a  pledge  of  peace,  than 
as  the  unaifputed  bafis  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  government,  the  affembly  or¬ 
dered  a-commiffion  to  pafs  it  in  re- 
vifion,  and  prefent  fuch  changes 
and  modifications  as  fhould  be 
judged  expedient.  Of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Ochs  to  the  dignity  of  di- 
redtor  no  doubt  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  ;  and,  had  his  election  been 
deemed  infecure,  the  fame  man¬ 
date  that  enforced  the  acceptance 
of  the  conftitution  might  have  en- 
fured  this  point  alfo.  But  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Helvetic  legiflature 
Were  in  no  difpofition  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  French  directory  with 
anv  portion  of  their  liberties  on  a 
matter  fo  important;  nor  were  they 
lefs  indignant  at  the  ufurpations 
and  exadtions  of  which  the  invafion 
of  their  country  had  been  made 
the  pretence. 


The  vengeance  of  the  dirediory 
againft  this  adt  of  difaffedlion  was 
delayed,  from  the  confideration 
that  an  immediate  interpofition  to 
amend  the  choice  of  the  affembly 
would  be  hazarding  too  much  in 
the  prefent  conjuncture.  The  con- 
ftitution  had  not  as  yet  been  uni- 
verfally  accepted ;  the  little  can¬ 
tons  not  only  refufed  it  for  them- 
felves,  but  were  inclined  to  difpute 
the  right  of  choice  in  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  clergy  of  the  catholic 
cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  after 
due  examination,  had  declared  that 
it  contained  nothing  hoftile  to  the 
catholic  and  apoftolic  religion  ;  but 
the  lefs  enlightened  or  more  con- 
fcientious  paftors  of  the  mountains 
had  difcovered  variety  of  heretical 
and  damning  matter,  and  warned 
their  flocks  againft  the  contamina¬ 
tion.  The  invitation  made  to  the 
regencies  of  thofe  cantons,  by  ge¬ 
neral  Brune,  when  they  fignified 
to  him  their  oppofition  to  any 
change,  juftified  the  meafures  which 
they  took  againft  its  introduction  ; 
but  the  attack  made  on  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  and  the  aid  given  to  the 
peafants  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
who  had  rifen  in  infurrection  a- 
gainft  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
on  account  of  their  acceptance, 
furnifhed  a  pretence  to  the  French 
for  further  rapacity  and  invafion. 
Lucerne  was  evacuated  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French  by  the  pea¬ 
fants,  and  the  troops  of  the  little 
cantons,  who  carried  away  with 
them  whatever  they  found  of  pro- 
vifions,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery;  but  the  refiftance  made 
by  the  divifions  on  the  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich  gave  the  French 
more  ferious  occupation.  The 
army  of  the  united  cantons  of 
Schwitz,  Uri,  Underwalden,  and 
Claris,  was  made  up  of  thofe  hardy 
mountaineers,  whofe  anceftors  had 
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heretofore  prefented  fo  formidable 
a  rampart  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria;  nor  did  the 
courage  which  was  difplayed  again  ft 
the  French  on  this  occafion  bely 
their  defcendantSi  Led  on  by  ex¬ 
perienced  officers,  and  united  by 
the  fame  fentiment  of  refiftance 
againft  what  they  deemed  the  in- 
vafion  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
the  Swifs  fought  every  where  with 
defperate  courage  and  marked  ad- 
drefs.  In  the  various  battles  which 
took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  thole 
cantons,  the  French  loft  upwards 
of  two  thoufand  men;  but  againft 
a  fuperiority  of  numbers,  which 
every  day  increafed,  longer  refift¬ 
ance  was  ineffedual.  The  chiefs 
offered  terms  of  capitulation,  to 
which  Schawenbourg  acceded  ;  and 
the  conftitution  was  accepted,  on 
condition  that  no  contributions 
ihould  be  levied,  and  that  no  French 
troops  Ihould  enter  the  territory  of 
the  cantons. 

This  refiftance  to  the  French 
was  not  confined  to  the  little  can¬ 
tons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Vallais,  who,  in  conformity  to 
circumftances,  had  made  choice  of 
a  provifionary  government,  having 
received  fuccours  in  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  from  thofe  cantons,  pour¬ 
ed  down  from  their  mountains, 
took  poffeffion  of  Sion,  and  arreft- 
ed  the  members  of  the  temporary 
government.  This  infurredion, 
with  others  of  lefs  moment  that 
took  place  in  different  quarters, 
being  entirely  appeafed,  and  the 
French  diredory  having  nothing 
further  to  dread  from  refiftance, 
began  to  refled  on  the  means  of 
avenging  the  irj’ult  offered  to  their 
authority,  in  the  rejedion  of  Ochs 
by  the  legiflative  affembly.  The 
femonftrances  of  the  Helvetic  em- 
baffador,  againft  the  fpoliations 
which  were  daily  taking  place,  had 
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been  treated  with  inattention,  and 
his  perfon  with  difrefped  ;  the  re- 
prefentations  which  he  made  offi¬ 
cially  of  the  infolent  depredations 
of  the  French  emiffaries  had  been 
anfwered  by  denials  of  the  fact,  or 
approbations  of  the  deed.  This 
ceremony  was  obferved  till  their 
plan  of  ufurpation  was  matured, 
and  an  agent  appointed  more  fitted 
to  carry  |heir  defigns  into  execu¬ 
tion  than  thofe  who  had  hitherto 
been  entrufted  with  their  orders, 
Mengaud  and  Le  Cariier  were  re¬ 
called,  and  Rapinat  appeared  on 
the  fcene.  Rapinat  was  the  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  the  director  RewbelL 
Hitherto  Berne  had  been  the  chief 
theatre  of  fifcal  vexation.  •  fTbe 
mandate  of  extortion  on  the  late 
patricians  had  been  but  (lowly 
obeyed.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
payment,  new  hoftages  from  Lu¬ 
cerne  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
trefs  of  Huninguen.  The  feals  of 
Rapinat  were  placed  op  all  the 
public  coffers  of  the  cantons.  The 
conftituted  authorities,  after  the 
moil  urgent  reprefentatkms  made 
in  vain  to  the  French  diredorv  and 
Schawenbourg,  affixed  the  national 
feals  on  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Rapi¬ 
nat,  to  prevent  the  confummation 
of  the  pillage.  Rapinat  tears  off 
the  wax,  and  addreffes  a  letter  to 
the  Helvetic  diredory,  expreffed  in 
terms  the  moft  outrageous  and  in- 
fulting,  in  which  he  inftruds  them 
that  their  utmoft  power  is  bounded 
to  the  right  of  petition  and  rcmon* 
ft  ranee,  but  that  any  oppofition  to 
the  operations  or  orders  of  the 
French  government  would  meet 
with  its  due  puniftiment.  The  cor- 
refpondence  of  Mengaud  with  the 
abbot  of  Engelberg,  when  he  in¬ 
timated  to  the  commiffary  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  authority  over  fubjeds 
who  had  been  raifed  into  opulence 
bv  his  paternal  protedion,  and  who 
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bad  enjoyed  the  fubdantial  bleffings 
of  liberty  under  his  benignant  ad- 
minidration,  was  aifo  brutal  and 
info  lent ;  but  the  abbot  was  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  difpenfing  his 
bounties.  Rapinat  appears ;  the 
levy  of  near  a  million  deriing  on 
the  convents  of  Switzerland  was 
rigorouflv  executed  ;  the  monadic 
treafures  vanilh ;  and  the  famous 
abbey  of  Einlidlen,  from  its  affive 
op  po  fit  ion  againd  the  principles 
and  progrefs  of  the  French,  was 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

But  though  Switzerland  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  cup  of  ignominy,  the 
vengeance  of  the  directory  was  not 
to  be  fatiated  while  the  dregs  re¬ 
mained  unfailed.  Hitherto  the 
pu  n  i  (h  ment  of  a  ri  docratical  offences 
had  been  the  pretext  for  the  extor¬ 
tions  of  avarice.  Refinance  againft 
the  mandates  of  defpotifm  had  been 
marked  by  fines,  imprifonments, 
and  carnage.  The  oligarchies  had 
difappeared,  and  an  equal  and  homo¬ 
geneous  adminifiration  united  the 
lad  of  the  rebellious  cantons.  The 
fovereignty  of  the  Helvetic  repub¬ 
lic  was  feated  in  the  univerfality  of 
the  people,-  and  confided  to  repre- 
fentatives  freely  chofen,  and  ma- 
gidrates  and  officers  duly  elected ; 
and  the  conditution  of  the  French 
diredory  was  admitted  as  the  bafis 
of  their  future  government.  But 
the  fovereignty  thus  confolidated, 
and  folemnly  reco|nifed,  to  which 
all  were  taught  to  look  with  reve¬ 
rence^  was  no  objed  of  refped  to 
the  original  framcis,  when  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  they  bead¬ 
ed  to  have  created  were  found  in 
oppofition  to  their  more  fovereffin 
will.  Rapinat’s  ftiides  in  ccnfifca- 
tion,  which  even  Mengaud,  in  a 
letter  from  Ban  l  addrefled  to  the 
Helvetic  diredory,  fryled  “  abufe 
of  power,  and  depredation  his 
slidatorial  mandates  and  threats  of 
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military  execution,  indead  of  en* 
citing  fear,  or  prompting  to  repent^ 
ance  and  fub million,  had  ferved- 
only  to  awaken  genera!  abhorrence; 
and,  fo  riveted  was  this  feeling  of 
indignation,  that  the  condescend¬ 
ing  letter  by  which  the  members  of 
the  French  diredory  indrnded 
their  brethren,  the  directors  of  the 
Helvetic  republic,  that  the  report 
that  Ochs  had  loft  their  confidence1 
was  calumnious,  and  that  he  was- 
dill  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
favour,  as  the  perfon  to  whom 
Switzerland  was  peculiarly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  its  regeneration,  was  paffied: 
by  without  honourable  mention. 

The  dull  apprehenfions  of  the' 
regenerated  Hel  vetians  were  not  yet 
awake  to  thefe  multiplied  hints;  or; 
if  they  underdood  them,  they  were 
too  ftnbborn  to  bend  their  new  in-* 
dependence  to  the  will  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  difhonour  their  coun¬ 
try  by  the  choice  of  a  fupreme  ma* 
gidrate  whom  they  defpifed  as  a 
fycophant,  or  regarded  as  a  traitor.  • 
This  opinion  refpeding  the  object 
of  the  favour  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Luxembourg  was  not  diffembled, 
fince  the  Swifs  directory  publifhed 
a  declaration  in  anfwer  to  the  in-; 
veefives-  with  which  the  difap- 
pointed  candidate  had  filled  the 
public  papers,  reprefenting  him  as 
a  vile  calumniator,  perhaps1  in  fe-* 
cret  intelligence  with  the  old  oli- 
garchv,  and  the  author  of  the  mis-  - 
fortunes  of  their  country,  Thefe 
didindions  were  not  underdood  by" 
the  French  diredorv,  whofe  ideas; 
of  independence,  fo  far  as  they 
concerned  the  liberties  of  other 
countries,  differed  from  thofe  of 
Helvetic  legislators.  Rapinat  was? 
ordered  to  reedify  their  midakes; 
but  it  was  previouOy  necedary  to" 
clothe  his  orders with  a  due  fhare 
of  power  for  the  execution,  Ac-' 
cordingly,  Sehawenbourg*  the  he¬ 
rald 
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sat 


jrald  of  his  omnipotence,  publifhed 
a  decree  of  the  French  directory, 
by  which  Rapinat  w as  invefted 
with  all  powers,  civil,  political,  and 
.financial ;  with  undifputed  fupre- 
macy  over  the  operations  of  the 
general  and  the  army  ;  with  au¬ 
thority  to  dcpofe  and  banifh  from 
the  Svvifs  territory  all  difobedient 
adminiftrators,  commiflaries  of  war, 
and  others,  whofe  conduct  was  un- 
defervine  the  confidence  of  the 

o 

French  government;  and  he  was 
likewife  enjoined  to  make  diligent 
fearch,  and  bring  to  j office  ail  plun¬ 
derers  and  robbers,  of  whatever 
rank  or  defcription.  The  former 
part  of  this  directorial  mandate 
filled  Switzerland  with  confterna- 
tion  ;  it  was  difficult  to  penetrate 
the  whole  of  the  myftery;  but 
the  latter  claufe  was  more  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  and,  left  Rapinat  fhould 
be  mifted  in  the  objeft  of  his  re- 
fearches,  the  Swifs  .  directory  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  decree  in  aid  of  that  part 
of  the  mandate,  ordering  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  officers  of  every  commune, 
and  every  individual  who  had 
charges  of  plunder  and  oppreffion 
again  ft  the  French,  to  addrefs  them 
to  the  minifter  of  juftice,  clothed 
with  the  neceffary  formalities,  that 
they  might  be  laid  before  the  coin- 
miftary,  and  likewife  be  lent  to 
Paris/  Whether  this  fraternal  prof¬ 
fer  of  affiftance  proceeded  from 
contemptuous  indignation,  or  re¬ 
publican  fimplicity,  Rapinat  un¬ 
dertook  to  reprefs  their  infolence, 
or  correct  their  errors.  The  cor¬ 
rection  was  rudsybut  it  was  inflicted 
with  the  hand  of  a  matter.  At  the 
nod  of  this  creature  of  the  french 
directory,  the  dreams  of  iovereig.nty 
arid  national  independence,  which 
the  aflembly  had  cherifhed  as  fub- 
ftantial  bleffings,  diffolved  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  ftroke  of  RapinaPs 
pen  at  once  annihilated  both  .  le- 


giflative  and  executive  powers  in 
Switzerland.  Of  the  Helvetic  di¬ 
rectory,  two  members  were  depofed; 
minifters  and  fecretaries  were  fwept 
away,  and  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people  menaced  with  mutilation 
and  oftracifm.  To  the  ftupefac- 
tion  which  this  acT  of  pro-confu!ar 
violence  occafioned,  fucceeded  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  from 
every  quarter;  and*fo  unequivo¬ 
cally  was'  it  exprefled  in  Paris,  that 
the  leading  members  of  the  French 
legiflature,  who  had  hitherto  be¬ 
held,  in  conftrained  fi  fence,  the 
abufes  of  diredtorial  power  in  the 
conquered  countries,  awoke  thefe 
governors  from  their  delirium  of 
defpotifm,  and  menaced  them  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  their 
civil  agents  in  Switzerland.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  rent  on  (trances  might  have 
made  due  impreffion  on  the  minds 
of -the  du  ctors,  or  whether  their 
o  wn  apprehenfions  were  awakened 
by  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt 
againft  their  tyranny  in  the  country 
where  it  was  io  atrocioufty  exer- 
cifed,  and  unive*fally  execrated, 
they  took  advice  of  their  better 
thoughts,  andpromifed  inftant  repa¬ 
ration.  Afhamed,  not  of  the  tyran¬ 
ny,  but  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  at¬ 
tended  their  endeavours,  they  (hiked 
the  criminality  of  the  attempt  from 
them  (elves  on  the  inftrument  of 
their  orders ;  and,  by  a  formal  and 
public  decree,  commanded  Schaw- 
enbourg  to  write  to  the  Helvetic 
aflembly,  difa vowing  the  conduct 
of  Rapinat,  and  recalling  him  from 
his  poft.  But,  though  foiled  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  accompli  (li  the  object 
they  had  in  view  by  violent  means, 
the  directory  did  not  relinquish  the 
attempt.  The  French  general,  the 
conftituted  organ  of  the  directory, 
was  inftrudted  to  communicate  to 
the  council,  that,  although  the  no- 
ijunation  made  by  Rapinat  of  Ochs 
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and  Dolder  to  the  directory,  in  the 
room  of  the  members  he  had  de- 
pofed,  was  annulled,  yet,  the  ge¬ 
neral  obferved,  that  the  French  di¬ 
rectory  rendered  juitice  to  the  pa- 
triotifm  and  talents  which  had  led 
their  commiflary  to  raife  thefe  per- 
fonages  to  this  diftinguifhed  office  ; 
thereby  intimating  that  they  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  complaifance  of  the 
council  that  this  recommendation 
on  their  part  fhould  meet  a  fuitable 
return,  and  that  the  directors  of 
Rapinat’s  choice,  though  not  railed 
to  that  dignity  by  the  molt  confti- 
tutional  means,  were  the  perfonages 
molt  honoured  with  their  approba¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  belt  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  this  important 
Ration.  This  fraternal  invitation 
was  prefaced  by  an  obfervation, 
that  the  conduCt  of  the  French  di¬ 
rectory,  difapproving  that  of  Ra- 
pinat,  furnifhed  a  new  proof  of  its 
attachment  to  republican  princi¬ 
ples,  and  its  confideration  for  the 
conllitution  which  Switzerland  had 
chofen.  The  council,  inlte'ad  of 
displaying  a  dignified  conduCt  by 
configning  this,  as  they  had  done 
a  former  letter  of  the  French  di¬ 
rectory,  to  the  archives,  and  by 
confirming  the  election  of  their  di¬ 
rectors,  Bay  and  Pfyffer,  whom 
Rapinat  had  depofed,  decreed  a 
folemn  feftivalto  commemorate  this 
event,  which,  if  it  were  really  an  in¬ 
fiance  of  attachment  and  confidera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  French  direc¬ 
tory,  wasthefirft  that  had  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  their  new  republic. 
The  a fTembly  had  only  one  aCt 
more  of  degradation  to  perform, 
which  was  the  nomination  of  Ochs 
to  the  directory  ;  and  Ochs  was 
named.  This  humiliation  was  foft- 
ened  into  a  peace-offering  with  the 
French  government  ;  but,  whilfl 
they  bent  their  minds  to  this  com¬ 
plaifance,  fo  much  the  more  to  be 


reprobated,  as  their  former  rejeCtioift 
of  Ochs  proceeded  from  the  abhor¬ 
rence  in  which  they  held  his  con-^ 
duCt,  as  the  paffive  inftrument  of 
the  French  directory,  they  content¬ 
ed  themfelv.es  with  manifefting  a 
fpurious  kind  of  independence,  by 
the  rejection  of  the  other  candidate 
for  directorial  dignity,  whofe  eleva¬ 
tion  to  this  poll  Rapinat  had  like- 
wife  decreed  ;  and  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  colonel  Laharpe. 

Amongft  tnofe  who  had  beheld 
with  the  molt  lively  indignation  the 
conduCt  of  the  French  directory  to¬ 
wards  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
been  mod  perfevering  in  remon- 
Itrances  again  ft  their  multiplied  aCts 
of  tyranny,  was  Laharpe;  a  kinf- 
man  of  the  general  of  that  name* 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death' 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  anniverfary  of  the 
French  revolution  by  the  high  com- 
miffion  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud.  La¬ 
harpe,  having  found  an  afylum  in 
the  French  armies,  had  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  that  he  was  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  general,  but  perifhed 
by  the  miflake  of  his  own  foldiers 
in  Italy,  during  the  career  of  the 
victories  of  Bonaparte.  As  he  had 
been  convicted  of  treafon,  and  his 
property  confifcated,  he  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  relation  colonel  La¬ 
harpe  the  charge  of  vindicating  his 
honour,  and  protecting  his  nu¬ 
merous  family,  if  the  chance  of 
war  fhould  be  adverfe  to  himfelf. 
The  mediation  of  Bonaparte  with 
the  magiftracy  of  Berne  had  reftor- 
ed  the  confifcated  property  to  the 
widow  and  orphans ;  the  talk  of 
vindicating  the  memory  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  was  undertaken  by  his  friend. 
This  vindication  led  Laharpe  to  the 
minute  examination  of  the  quefiion, 
not  only  refpeCting  the  legality  of 
the  general’s  condemnation,  but 
alio  of  the  titles  by  which  the  go¬ 
vernment 
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ernment  of  Berne  held  the  Pays- 
le- Vaud.  The  government  an- 
wered  the  charges  of  ufurpation, 

>y  placing  the  colonel  on  the  lift  of 
irofcription  ;  and  here  the  contro- 
rerfy  would  have  refted,  had  not 
he  French  directory,  in  their  dii- 
:uffions  with  the  government  of 
Berne  on  other  lubjedts,  ft  u  in  bled 
>n  their  right  of  intervention  in  the 
ruarantee  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Pays- de- Vaud.  So  powerful  an 
luxiliarv  as  the  French  directory 
prompted  Laharpe  to  pufli  the  in- 
quirv  ;  and  the  diredtory,  fatisfted 
with  the  refult,  proceeded  to  me¬ 
nace  the  canton  with  its  interpofi- 
don,  if  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  not  complied  with.  But  the 
afrival  of  Ochs  at  Paris  with  the 
plan  of  a  general  revolution,  which 
had  fomething  more  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  the  found  than  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  provincial  ftates  in  right  of 
antiquated  privileges,  for  which 
alone  Laharpe  had  pleaded,  appear¬ 
ed  an  objedt  more  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  directors,  and  Ochs 
became  the  confidential  friend  of 
Rewbell,  the  moment  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  prefented  with  the  perfpec- 
five  of  patrician  confifcation.  I  he 
hypocrify  of  the  chancellor  of  Balil 
had  for  a'  confiderable  time  blinded 
Laharpe  refpedting  his  ambitious 
projedts,  who,  unlufpeCting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  alliance  which  had  taken  . 
place  between  Ochs  and  the  direc¬ 
tory,  aided  him  with  his  counfels, 
and  took  part  even  in  his  di (grace, 
when  the  aftembly,  who  were  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  his  intrigues  in 
Switzerland,  refuted  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  During  the  invafion,  La- 
harpecontinued  at  Paris,  and  joined 
himfelf  without  remiffion  with  the 
Helvetic  minifter  in  remonftrances 
to  the  diredtory  againft  the  iiiqui- 
fition  carried  on  in  Switzerland; 
but  finding  remonftrances  ineffec- 
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tual,  and  feeing  his  country  given 
over  to  plunder  and  defpotifm,  he 
withdrew  from  Paris  into  a  diftant 
province,  as  foon  as  he  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  difmemberment 
of  the  government  by  Rapinat.  He 
was  recalled  from  thence  by  his 
unexpedted  nomination  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  diredtory ;  but,  having.refufed 
that  office  at  the  firft  eledtion,  he 
was  lefs  difpofed  to  accept  it  when 
it  had  lately  been  tainted  with  fo 
much  degradation.  1  he  earneft  re- 
prefentations  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aftembly  did  not  {hake 
his  refolution,  till  he  had  received 
from  the  French  diredtory  fuch  ex¬ 
plicit  and  public  declarations  re¬ 
fpedting  their  future  views,  and  the 
coridudt  of  their  refpedtive  agents, 
as  led  to  the  afturance  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland  fhouldnot 
again  be  attainted,  that  the  man¬ 
dates  of  extortion  fhould  be  recalled, 
and  that  the  late  fyftem  of  pro- 
confular  rapacity  and  military  co¬ 
ercion  ftiould  entirely  ceafe. 

It  required  no  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertion  of  felf-denial  in  the  French 
diredtory  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  fince  the  Helvetic  af- 
fembly  had  compounded  with  its 
independence  in  the  nomination  of 
Ochs,  and  fince  little  more  was  to 
be  taken  where  plunderers  had  rob¬ 
bed  without  controul.  The  French 
troops  were  for  the  moft  part  with¬ 
drawn  ;  thofe  that  remained  were 
kept  at  the  expenfe  of  the  French 
government ;  the  payment  of  Rapi- 
nafs  fines  was  remitted,  and  the 
hoftages  fent  into  France  fet  at 
liberty.  A  treaty  of  alliance  often  - 
five  and  defend  ve  was  concluded, 
the  general  tendency  of  which  was, 
as  ufual  in  fuch  treaties,  the  mutu¬ 
al  co-operation  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  afiift  each  other  in  cafe  of 
attack:  but,  left  the  vacancies  which 
the  French  commiftaries  had  made 
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in  the  Svvifs  arfenals  (hould  render 
the  execution  'of  this  part  of  the 
treaty  iiiufory,  the  French  engaged 
to  return  whatever  cannon,  mor¬ 
tars,  and  pieces  of  .artillery  had 
been  taken  away  during  the  war, 
on  condition  that  the  Swifs  would 
be  at  the  expenfe  of  the  convey¬ 
ance.  The  remaining  articles  of 


the  treaty  confifted  of  internal 
rangements  refpedting  the conftruc* 
tion  of  roads  and  canals,  the  im¬ 
port  of  fait,  and  judicial  proce¬ 
dures  ;  and  ended  with  the  promife 
of  a  commercial  treaty  on  the  mod 
advantageous  conditions  for  both 
republics. 


CHAP.  VI. 
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RetrofpeCl  continued .  Reflections  on  the  Conflitutions  given  by  the  French  Go^ 
merriment  to  the  new  Republics.  State  of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  Government  of  Holland.  Confequences  of  the  Revolution 
Formation  of  a  Confitution  by  the  new  Government .  Acceptance  of  the 
Confitution  by  the  People.  Geneva.  Arguments  in  Favour  of  and  againfl  its 
Incorporation  into  the  French  Republic.  Incorporation  of  Geneva.  Articles 
of  the  Treaty ,  Congrefs  of  Radfladt.  Reflections  on  the  Propriety  of  con - 
voking  a  Congrefs.  Claims  of  the  French  to  the  Right  Side  of  the  Rhine i 
Good  Underfunding  between  France ,  Prujjia ,  and  Aujlria.  Oppoftion  of  the 
Deputation.  Efimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Country  demanded.  The  P  erf  eve* 
ranee  of  the  French  in  their  Demands .  Co  reef  ion  of  the  heft  Side  of  the  Rriini 
to  the  French.  Project  of  Indemnities  acceded  to.  Mode  of  Seculari Ration. AT ew 
Propoftions  made  by  the  French.  Reflections  on  the  ConduCl  of  the  French • 
Formation  of  anew  Coalition  againfl  France.  Oppoftion  of  the  Imperial 
M infer  to  the  Claims  of  the  French.  GonceJJions  of  the  French .  E  mb  ar  regiment 
of  the  Deputation  of  the  Empire.  State  of  the  Negotiations  at  Radfladt.  Do - 
meflic  Situation  of  France.  Seizure  of  Englfli  JMerchandife.  haw  refped* 
ing  neutral  V eflels.  State  of  the  Departments.  Extenfion  of  the  Criminal 

haws .  Military  C ommifions ,  Confitutional  and  Jacobin  Clubs  flint  up, 
EleClions  to  the  hegifative  Body.  Proclamation  of  the  Directory  againfl 
the  Jacobin  Party.  Propofal  of  preventing  the  Nomination  of  Jacobins . 
Bill  of  Exclufon.  Debates  on  the  SubjeCl.  Exclufon  of  the  Jacobins  iii 
Parisand  the  Departments .  Election  of  a  new  DireCtor.  Reflections  on 
tfifi  Expedition  of  Egypt.  Preparation*  at  Toulon ,  and  Nature  of  the  Arma¬ 
ment.  Conquef  of  Malta.  Conditions  of  the  Surrender.  Efcape  of  the 
French  from  the  Englifi  Fleet.  Arrival  in  Egypt.  Entrance  into  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Situation  of  the  French  at  Alexandria.  Diflrefling  March  through 
trie  Defert.  Anival  at  Rofeita.  March  along  the  Nile.  Battle  of  the 
Pyi  amicls.  Entrance  into  Cairo.  Purfuit  of  Murad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt— 
of  Ibrahim  Bey  towards  Syria.  Adminif  ration  of  hower  Egypt.  Defeat 

and  Capture  of  the  French  Fleet  by  Admiral  Nelfon.  Situation  of  the 
French  Army  in  Egypt .  Formation  of  a  National  Inflitutt  in  Egypt.  Af- 
•  fembly 
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of  Chfachs  at  Cairo.  Celebration  of  the  Anniverfary  of  the  French 
Infun  eBion  at  Cairo.  Reflections  on  the  Invafion  of 


remhly 

Republic  in  Egypt. 

Egypt. 

)F  the  new  republics  which  had 
fprung  up  in  Europe  under 
;  forming  hand  of  the  French, 
itzerland  was  not  the  only  one 
ed  to  feel  the  rude  correflions  of 
;  parent.  The  fuppte  fp'irit  of 
^  Italians  had  yielded  without  re¬ 
duce  to  the  alternately  fevere  and 
ntle  admonitions  of  their  mailers, 
le  regenerated  people  of  Lornbar- 
ancfRcme  had  accepted  with- 
t  hefitation  the  forms  of  govern- 
;nt  which  the  conquerors  had 
ipofed,  with  murmurs  indeed, 
d  regrets  at  the  price  which  had 
en  paid  ;  and  the  Genoefe,  whofe 
atitude  was  not  lefs  proportion* 

!y  taxed,  and  who  had  taken  their 
nk  among  the  renovated  Hates, 
ider  the  title  of  the  Ligurian  Re 
lblic,  had,  at  the  clofe'of  the  pail 
:ar,  received,  for  the  bahs  of  t  eir 
ture  government,  the  conflitution 
hich  had  been  duly  made  and 
■ovided.  But  the  Dutch,  however 
?ar  their  other  political  ccnnec- 
ons  with  the  French,  had  hitherto 
ept  themfelves  free  from  this  rage 
f  conflitutional  inflruflion.  They 
ad  happily  paid  their  tribute  of  de- 
verance  at  a  time  when  tliofe  who 
eld  the  French  government  under 
le  title  of  Committees  of  Public 
afety  had  not  yet  prafliftd  the  di- 
efforial  fyflem  of  tyranny  and 
varice;  and  the  Dutch  hadfo  wife- 
y  regulated  their  affairs,  even  un- 
er  the  fevere  preffure  of  commer- 
ial  calamity,  that  their  credit  re¬ 
named  refpedtable,  and  the  public 
ranquillity  undiflurbed. 

Holland  having  taken  the  pre- 
:edence  of  the  various  Hates  that 
lad  undergone  a  revolutionary 
:hange,  and  having  become  a  re¬ 
public  before  their  fplendid  con- 


queH  had  infpired  the  French  with 
the  rage  of  republicanifing  Europe, 
the  Dutch  had  been  buffered  to  make 
their  conHitutional  carnpaigns  with-- 
out  foreign  interference,  and  to  ar¬ 
range  the  forms  of  their  govern- 
ment  in  the  mode  moff  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  This  aft 
of  fovereighty  had  been  exercifed 
withoutcontrot.il,  in  the  rejection  of 
the  plan  which,  after  a  feries  of  long 
and  laborious  difcuffions,  had  been 
offered  to  the  nation,  and  a  com- 
miflion  was  ordered  to  prepare  an¬ 
other  more  conformable  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  republican  indivifibility 
and  popular  reprefentation.  The 
French  directory  had  hitherto  been 
too  much  occupied  in  forming  re¬ 
publics  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Alps  to  enter  with  much  detail  in¬ 
to  the  operations  of  the  Batavian 
councils;  but,  relieved  from  the 
weight  and  cares  of  continental 
warfare,  and  having  cruihed  all 
oppofing  factions  at  home,  they 
turned  at  length  their  eyes  for  a 
moment  on  the  firff  offspring  of  re¬ 
volutionary  conqueff.  A  fufpicion 
hadforfome  time  prevailed, that  the 
obfflnacy  with  which  cer%in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dutch  convention  con¬ 
tended  for  the  ffrift  obfervance  of 
the  regulations  which  had  been  im- 
pin  fed  on  the  HrH  national  affembly 
by  the  ftates-general,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  modes  of  federative  organisa¬ 
tion,  arofe  from  a  fecret  defire  of 
forming  the  Hate  on  nearly  the  fame 
mode!,  and  even  of  looking  with 
no  great  averfion  to  the  return  of  a 
more  limited  fladtbolderian  go¬ 
vernment.  This  fufpicion  had  been 
Hrengthened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  flee  tin  the  autumn,  which 
was  attributed  to  treafon  in  the 
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members  of  the  reigning  party,  by 
thofe  who  had  no  other  hopes  of 
overthrowing  the  influence  which 
they  had  acquired  from  their  talents, 
"but  by  holding  them  up  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  unworthy  their  confidence, 
sod  hoftile  to  their  interefts. 

National  misfortunes  are  in  mod 
cafes  irrefiftible  arguments  with  the 
vulgar,  and  the  people  were  not  in- 
difpofed  for  a  change  when  the 
Trench  directory  blued  their  man¬ 
date  for  a  revolution.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  mandate  was  entrufted 
to  Charles  La  Croix,  whofe  talents 
and  difpofitions  were  well  known 
to  his  employers  for  the  fulfilment 
of  any  corarniffion  which  would  be 
acknowledged  neither  by  integrity 
nor  wifdorm  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Hague,  he  found  a  potent  germ  of 
di'faffedtion  to  the  exifiing  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  afiembly,  which  foon 
grew  up  to  a  formidable  oppofition 
under  his  direction.  The  plan  of 
operations  concerted  with  the  Dutch 
general  Daendels,  who  was  an  ori¬ 
ginal  mover,  and  the  principal  agent 
in  this  revolution,  was  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution  the  2 2d  of  January  1799. 
During  the  preceding  night  the 
poilfs  were  doubled,  the  Dutch  gar- 
rifon  put  under  arms,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  places  filled  with  troops.  Cer¬ 
tain  deputies  had  received  during 
the  night  notice  to  meet  early  in 
the  morning,  when  they  proceeded, 
to  the  number,  of  fifty,  with  the  pre- 
fident  Midderigh  at  their  head,  and 
attended  by  the  troops,  to  the  hall  of 
the  afiembly,  where  they  found  the 
general  officers  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  troops  in  waiting.  The 
deputies,  on  their  entrance  into  the 
anti-chamber  of  the  hall,  found 
two  officers  who  fuffered  fuch  to 
pafs  as  were  not  on  the  lift  of  ex¬ 
clufion.  Thofe  whofe  names  were 
infcribed,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
one,  were  configntd  to  a  feparate 


apartment,  under  the  care  of  the  fc 
diery.  The  fix  members  of  the  cor 
million  of  foreign  affairs,  Bikkej 
Hahn,  Queyfen,  De  Severn,  J01 
dens,  and  Givers,  who  was  confidei 
ed  as  the  foul  of  the  new  ariftocracjj 
had  already  been  put  under  arrefti 
The  afiembly  thus  purged,  form 
ed  itfelf  into  a  fecret  committee,  anc 
after  a  fhort  debate,  pronounced  th: 
definitive  exclufion  of  the  depude 
who  were  profcribed.  This  a 61  0 
violence  was  followed  by  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  primary  regulations  b] 
which  their  operations  had  hitherto 
been  reftrained.  A  commiffion  wa, 
named  to  prefent  a  report  for  the 
eftabliftiment  of  a  prqvifionary  ex> 
ecutive  directory,  another  com- 
pofed  of  feven  members  to  compile 
a  conftitution,  and  others  to  con¬ 
cert  with  the  French  general  the 
means  of  preferving  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  excluded  depu¬ 
ties,  amongft  whom  were  men  of 
the  firft  talents,  and  whofe  attach¬ 
ment  to  republican  principles  had 
been  invariable  throughout  the  re- 
volution,  were  at  fit  ft  permitted  to 
retire  to  their  own  houfes ;  but  as 
this  lenient  meafure  was  deemed  a 
refledfion  on  the  condudl  of  the 
French  directory  with  refpedt  to 
the  profcribed  members  .  of  the 
French  legiftature  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Frudtidor  preceding,  this  per- 
million  was  afterwards  refeinded, 
and  the  fentence  of  exclufion  was 
enlarged  to  that  of  imprifonment. 
The  adt  of  exclufion  was  far- from 
having  a  general  affient  of  the  afiem- 
bly  ;  but  as  it  was  vain  to  proteft 
againft  meafures  diredted  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  defpotifm  and  military 
force,  thofe  members  who  felt  the 
di (honour  done  to  their  character, 
or  who  were  afredted  by  the  injuf- 
tice  committed  againft  colleagues 
whofe  patriotifm  they  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  and  vyhofe  integrity  they  re- 
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■vered,  withdrew  themfelves  from 
fthe  convention,  declaring  that  they 
confidered  themfelves  no  longer  as 
legiflators  ;  covering  their  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  ad  of  tyranny  with  the 
impoffibility  of  difpenfing  them¬ 
felves  from  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  obferve  the  primary  regulation. 

The  remainder  of  the  affembly 
had  lefs  of  this  dignified,  but  una¬ 
vailing  oppofition,  and  ftrong  in 
the  force  by  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  from  the  protection  offered 
to  their  proceedings  by  the  military, 
and  the  alfurances  given  by  La  Cr<  ix, 
who,  making  his  appearance  before 
the'revolutionifts,  declared  that  the 
French  diredory  would  applaud 
their  efforts,  and  lupjport  them  with 
the  whole  of  its  power,  proceeded 
to  fill  the  vacancies  by  the  fupple- 
mentaries,  after  making  them  under¬ 
go  an  ordeal  to  prove  the  purity  of 
their  opinions.  The  affembly  af- 
fuming  the  name  of  the  Conftituent 
Affembly  of  the  Batavian  People, 
eleded  a  provifionary  executive  di¬ 
redory,  compofed  of  five  members, 
land  broke  all  the  provincial  divifi- 
ons  and  adminiftrations  eftablifhed 
under  the  convention,  a  conftitu- 
tion  founded  oil  principles  deem¬ 
ed  more  popular  than  thofe  -which 
formed  the  bafts  . of  that  which  was 
about  to  be  prefented  when  this  re¬ 
volution  took  place,  and  againft: 
which  a  formal  protection  had 
been  previoufly  made  by  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  primary  affemblies  for 
their  confederation.  An  oath  was 
exaded  from  each  voter  of  unalter¬ 
able  hatred  to  the  ftadrholderfhip, 
ariftocracy,federalifm,and  anarchy. 
The  people,  wearied  with  continual 
agitations,  and  having  nothing  to 
objed  againft  the  projed  which  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  French 
iconftitution,  except  the  means  by 
f^hich  it  was  obtained,  accepted  it 


as  the  beft  remedy  againft  further 
convulfions;  and  Holland  funk  tor 
a  while  into  the  ftate  of  a  dependent 
province,  under  the  protedion  of 
La  Croix,  the  revolutionary  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  French  diredory. 

It  was  not  only  over  the  new  re¬ 
publics  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  contributed  to  form  that 
the  members  of  the  diredory  threw 
the  fhield  .of  its  omnipotence;  — 
Switzerland,  which  had  undergone 
all  the  horrors  of  their  protedion, 
ftill  preferved  its  territorial  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  but  the  republic  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  after  various  ftruggles,  funk 
into  the  mighty  vortex.  The  quef- 
tion  of  its  incorporation  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  fubjed  of  difcuf- 
fion  at  various  periods  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  France,  at  an  epocba 
when  its  own  liberties  were  moft 
endangered,  has  been  accufed  of 
hoftile  intentions  againft  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  AfTurances  had  been 
given  by  the  French  agents,  and 
alfo  by  the  convention,  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  fliould  be  made  againft;  it,  and 
the  arbitrary  difpofitions  announced 
by  the  executive  government  in  the 
fummer  of  1  796  had  been  checked 
by  the  more  generous  and  equitable 
fuirit  of  the  lepiflative  authorities. 
But  the  projed,  though  feemingly 
abandoned,  was  deferred  only  to  a 
more  convenient  feafon,  which  the 
invafion  of  Switzerland  alluringly 
prefented.  The  intercourfe  which 
had  taken  place  between  France  and 
Geneva,  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
queft  of  Savoy,  had  given  a  con¬ 
siderable  afcendency  to  the  former 
power;  and  though  the  mafs  of  peo¬ 
ple  remained  attached  to  the  idea 
of  territorial  independence,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  not  fmall  who  began  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  means  by 
which  they  held  the  tenure  of  their 
liberties,  whether  as  part  of  the  fo- 
vereign  people  of  Geneva,  or  a  por- 
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tioii  of  the  no  lefs  fovereign  people 
of  the  great  republic.  The  agents 
of  the  French  government  had  fof- 
tered  this  fraternifing  fpirit,  and 
made  confiderabie  progrefs  in  pro- 
felytifm,  by  representing  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  accrue  from  a 
more  intimate  alliance.  It  was 
Rated  that  Geneva,  relieved  from  a 
cumbrous  and ftormy  independence, 
would  become,  as  the  capital  of  a 
department,  the  moil  floilrifhing 
place  of  the  frontiers  ;  that  its  inha¬ 
bitants  wovdd  find  more  eafy  outlets 
for  the  produce  of  their  indufiry  ; 
that  as  a  portion  of  a  powerful  Rate, 
their  city  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  hereafter  from  the-gmbition  of 
neighbouring  Rates,  and  be  placed 
under  the  disagreeable  neceffity  of 
aiking  affifiance  from  encroaching 
allies  ;  that  they  would  lofe  nothing 
of  their  former  liberty  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  enjoy  a  Rill 
greater  portion,  in  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  From  the  moment  of  their 
union,  it  was  rcprefented,  that  the 
various  parties  which  often  diflradt- 
,  ed  their  little  Rate,  would  ceafe ; 
that  thofe  civil  divifions  would  no 
longer  take  place,  which  rendered 
exigence  fo  much  the  more  painful, 
as  the  confined  limits  of  the  place 
of  conteR  brought  the  rivals  conti¬ 
nually  together  ;  and  that  as  Gene¬ 
va  had  of  late  been  the  theatre  of 
contending  pafiions,  of  difcord,  hat¬ 
red,  and  perfection,  fo  it  would 
Rill  continue,  till  the  acrid,  but -chi¬ 
merical  independence  for  which  it 
contended,  was  diluted  in  the  wide 
fpreading  ocean  of  French  freedom. 

Whatever  influence  thefe  repre- 
fentations  might  have  had  on  the 
people,  the  partifans  of  its  terri¬ 
torial  independence  were  not  lefs 
animated  in  rejedting  the  proffered 
fraternity.  They  afferted  that  the 
interefi  of  both  republics,  as  well  as 
the  morality  of  nations,  were  in 
uniform  oppofition  to  this  meafure; 


that  the  fpirit  of  independence,  ant|  ' 
that  renublican  fiernnefs  which  the 
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Geneve fe  had  conflantly  manifefied  : 
for  feveral  ages,  deferved  to  be  re- 
fpedfed  by  a  nation  which  had  con* 
fecrated  the  great  principle  of  the 
fovereignty  of  the  people;  that 
Geneva  independent,  was  an  open 
and  never-failing  fource  to  France 
both  of  wealth  and  knowledge;' 
that  its  citizens,  compelled  for  want 
of  territory  to  habits  of  induflry, 
had  extended  it  to  a  very  eminent 
degree;  and  that  every  clafs,  whether 
merchants,  manufadturers,  artiRs^ 
or  men  of  letters,  had  at  all  titles 
made  the  French  nation  the  depo- 
fitary  of  their  information  and  their  • 
commerce.  In  anfwer  to  the  re* 
prefentati^ns  held  out  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  given  from  the  hoflile  at¬ 
tempts  of  other  powers,  it  was 
contended  that  Geneva  becoming 
a  frontier  town,  fortified  and  gar- 
rifoned,  fubjedted  to  requifitions, 
and  befiegcd  two  or  three  times  in  a 
century,  wotdd  lofe  its  indufiryand 
commerce;  that  the  wars  in  which 
Fratice  might  be  engaged  wouid 
{hut  up  exportation  probably  on  all 
fides;  whilR,  as  a  neutral  Rate,  the 
paffage  was  every  where  open; 
that  its  advantages  as  the  capital  of 
a  French  department  were  illufory ; 
that  the  means  of  inRrudtion,  though 
not  fo  fplendid  as  in  France,  were 
fufficient  to  produce  fuch  men  as 
RoufTeau,  Bonnet,  and  SaufTure; 
that  the  moral  line  of  redtitude  was 
a  greater  confederation  than  the 
geographical  line  of  territory  ;  that 
Geneva  with  its  independence  was 
a  monument  of  glory  to  u  The 
Great  Nation,”  from  the  refpedt  it 
fhowed  for  property,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  gave  to  weaknefs;  and 
that  if  France  perfified  to  prefs  the 
acquisition,  no  refiRance  wouid  be 
made,  but  walls  and  beggars  would 
be  the  only  fruit  of  the  conqueR. 

Ffowever  powerfully  thofe  con¬ 
siderations 
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terations  might  have  weighed  with 
e  adherents  to  the  territorial  in- 
pendence  of  Geneva,  the  par- 
ans  for  the  incorporation  formed 
s  vafl  majority,  and  the  union  of 
is  republic  to  France  was  pro- 
ninced  by  the  fovereign  council 
5th  April)  after  hearing  the  re- 
rt  made  by  the  com  million  to 
lomthepropofition  had  been  feat, 
he  treaty  of  union,  after  due  dif- 
ffion,  between  the  French  em- 
Had  or  at  Geneva  and  a  com- 
i-ttee  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
is  ratified  by  the  French  govern- 
snt,  (17th  May).  The  treaty 
nil  lied  of  fourteen  articles,  the 
il  of  which  was  the  acceptance 
the  French  republic  of  the  offer 
ide  bv  the  citizens  of  Geneva  of 
union  with  the  French  nation, 
confequence  of  which  the  Ge- 
vefe  who  were  in  France,  as  well 
thofe  who  were  in  other 
nntries,were  declared  Frenchmen 
rn  j  thofe  who  were  abfent 
ght  at  any  future  period  return 
France,  and  enjoy  ail  the  rights 
nexed  to  the  quality  of  French 
izens,  agreeably  to  the  conflitu- 
n  ;  the  French  government  ex- 
pting  fpecially  Mallet  Du  Pan, 
Ivernois,  and  Duroveray,  who, 
ving  written  and  committed 
ert  a£ts  againfl  the  French  re- 
blic,  were  declared  inadmiflible 
the  honour  of  becoming  French 
izens.  By  the  fubfequent  ar- 
les,  the  permiflion  of  refidence 
is  granted  for  three  years  to  fuch 
the  Genevefe  as  were  unwilling 
remain  French  citizens.  The 
habitants  of  Geneva  were  ex~ 
lpted  from  all  real  and  perfonal 
juifition  during  the  prelent  war, 
d  till  the  general  peace,  and  di- 
mfed  from  the  lodging  of  troops 
cafe  of  cantonment,  or  paffage, 
cept  for  a  thoufand  men  in  the 
blic  barracks.  vNo  refearch  or 
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perfection  for  political  opinions 
previous  to  the  union,  excepting 
againfl  the  perfons  flipulated  in  the 
firfl  article,  were  to  be  permitted. 
The  communial  eliates  were  to  re- 
main  the  property  of  the  Genevefe, 
except  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  library, 
the  archives,  and  the  buildings  for 
the  lodging  of  troops,  which  were 
declared  inalienable.  The  eftates 
belonging  to  companies  or  corpora¬ 
tions  were  left  at  the  difpofition  of 
their  refpedtive  members.  All  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  adts  of  every  kind 
anterior  to  the  union  were  to  re® 
main  in  full  force,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Geneva  ;  and  the  export  of 
merchandife  then  at  Geneva,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  was  Englifh,  was  to 
have  its  free  circulation  in  France, 
withoutfyeing  fubjedt  to  new  duties* 
Tribunals,  civil,  criminal, and  com¬ 
mercial,  were  to  be  eftablifhed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  republic 
of  Geneva  gave  up  all  alliances 
which  bound  it  to  foreign  countries, 
and  melted  all  its  particular  pri¬ 
vileges  and  public  rights,  as  a  fo-. 
vereign,  into  the  mafs  of  the 
French  nation.  This  city  was  foon 
after  formed  into  the  capital  of  a 
department,  under  the  name  of  the 
department  of  the  Lake  of  Leman  ; 
and  fufficient  territory  taken  from 
the  adjoining  cantons  was  added,  in 
order  to  give  Geneva  its  fliare  of 
refpedtabilky  with  refpedt  to  mag¬ 
nitude  amongft  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  republic. 

Thefe  revolutionary  operations 
were  only  interludes  in  the  political 
drama  adting  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  French  government.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  RadftacU  opened  a  wide 
field  for  political  fpeculation,  an 
thither  the  views  of  the  directory 
were  principally  directed. 

Amongft  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  was  one  that  enjoined  the  ai - 
O  fembly 
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fembly  of  a  congrefs  at  Radftadt, 
compofed  only  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  French  republic  and  of  the 
German  empire,  to  fettle  the  terms 
of  a  general  peace  between  thefe 
two  powers.  Affairs  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  and  the  interefts  of  a 
great  number  of  dates,  were  to  be 
decided  in  this  affembly,  on  which 
was  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe. 

It  had  been  early  objected,  that  a 
congrefs  compofed  of  individuals 
of  fo  many  difcordant  intereffs,  and 
oppofite  views,  would  only  wafte 
time  in  ufelefs  difcuffions,  and  in¬ 
volve  the  aftors  in  inextricable  la¬ 
byrinths,  who  would  feparate  at 
length  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clufion.  It  was  recommended  to 
propofe  to  the  empire  a  plan  of  ge¬ 
neral  pacification,  to  prefcribe  a 
limited  time,  and  to  adopt  or  reject 
it  without  changing  a  fingle  article; 
and  it  appears  from  the  refult  that 
thefe  ideas  were  not  altogether  un¬ 
founded.-  It  was  well  known  that 
»  France,  which  had  extended  its  con- 
quefts  into  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  held,  as  it  were,  the  balance  of 
'  Europe  in  its  hands,  adhered  te- 
nacioufly  to  the  project  of  making 
the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  re¬ 
public,- — a  barrier  which  it  was  af- 
ferted,  independent  of  political 
views,  feemed  to  be  placed  by  na¬ 
ture  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  Germany  and  France.  The 
completion  of  this  plan  was  repre- 
fented  as  indifpenfable  to  fecure 
the  poffeffion  of  the  countries  which 
had  juft  been  united  to  the  French 
territory,  to  eftabliffi  the  balance 
between  the  new  and  the  old  fy- 
ftems,  to  fecure  the  independence 
of  the  popular  governments,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  folid  and 
lafting  peace. 

This  congrefs  was  opened  by  a 
fplendid  re-union  of  the  different 
munifters  of  the  Rates  interefted  m 


the  negotiation,  amounting  to  thu 
number  of  one  hundred  and  feventy 
three.  The  French  republic  wa 
reprefented  by  Treilhard  and  Bon 
riier.  Some  of  the  northern  power 
were  defirous  of  being  admitted  t< 
take  part  in  the  negotiations,  bu 
all  were  excluded  who  did  notfom 
a  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  Afte 
fome  time  Fpent  in  difcuffions  re 
ipedting  the  extent  of  the  power 
given  to  the  deputation  of  the  err 
pire,  and  the  enlargements  of  thol 
powers,  the  French  plenipotentiary 
began  with  demanding  that  th 
limit  of  the  Rhine  ftiould  be  th 
bafis  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  N 
fecret  was  made  of  the  fa£f,  thi 
this  propofition  had  been  afiente 
to  by  the  emperor  in  the  fecret  ai 
tides  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  For, 
mio.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  ha 
given  the  lets  oppofition  to  th 
nreafure,  fince,  as  it  was  pretendei 
the  whole  of  Bavaria  beyond  th 
Inn  was  to  be  the  reward  of  th 
ceffion,  and  this  latter  ftate  wou 
receive  in  return  a  part  of  Suabf 
and  certain  bifhoprics  in  Frail 
conia.  No  doubt  at  length  w 
entertained  of  the  good  underffan 
ing  that  exifted  on  this  point  bj 
tween  France,  Pruffia,  and  Auffri 
refpedfing  the  changes  that  were 
take  place  in  the  German  empir 
and  that  the  fvftem  of  fecularifatio 
by  which  it  was  propofed  to  mal 
up  the  refpedtive  Ioffes  had  bet 
previoufly  agreed  on  between  the 
three  leading  powers. 

But  whatever  might  have  betj 
the  fecret  intentions  of  thefe  powe 
the  deputation  of  the  empire  we 
not  prepared  to  make  at  once  j 
great  a  facrifice.  They  affert 
that  the  integrality  of  the  empil 
ought  to  be  maintained,  fince 
ferved  as  the  bafis  of  the  prelim 
naries  at  Leoben ;  that  the  acqi 
fid  on  of  the  left  fide  of  the  Rhi 
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was  not  of  fuch  importance  to  the 
French  as  the  breaking  the  inte¬ 
grality  of  the  empire  to  the  Germanic 
body ;  that  if  the  polfeflion  of  this 
country  was  not  of  confiderable 
importance,  the  emperor,  who  had 
a  greater  intereft  in  making  peace, 
would  not  hefitate  in  agreeing  to 
the  ceffion  ;  but  that  in  depreciating 
thofe  dates  they  were  not  lefs  valu¬ 
able  as  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
that  their  lofs  would  weigh  too 
heavy  on  different  powers,  not  to 
feek  every  means  of  preventing 
the  alienation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  ceflion,  and  judge  of  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  queftion,  it  was  dated, 
that,  by  giving  up  the  left  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  and  by  the  indemnities, 
thirty-one-  fecular  and  thirteen  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftates  of  the  empire 
would  be  fubje&ed  to  Ioffes,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  fquare  miles,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  was  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  France 
had  drawn  from  this  country  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  requi- 
fitions'and  contributions,  more  than 
eighty  millions.  By  its  fertility  and 
fituation  it  was  one  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Europe. 

The  French  minifters  perfifted, 
neverthelefs,  in  their  firft  propo- 
fitions,  from  which  they  declared 
they  would  never  depart;  and,  in 
anfwer  to  the  reafons  alleged  by 
the  deputation  of  the  empire,  they 
declared  that  France  demanded  the 
left  fide  of  the  Rhine,  not  fo  much 
for  the  purpofe  of  aggrandifernent, 
as  to  fecure  to  the  republic  a  fure 
and  determinate  frontier.  The  de¬ 
putation,  ftill  indifpofed  to  make  fo 
large  a  facrifice,  hefitated  for  fome 
time  ;  but,  being  vehemently  preff- 
ed  by  the  French  minifters,  began 
by  offering,  in  a  note  remitted  the 
20th  of  February  1799,  the  eeflion 
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of  half  the  territory  demanded. 
The  following  day  the  French  mi- 
niiters  became  ftill  more  urgent, 
and  infilled  that  the  deputation 
ftiould  come  to  a  fpeedy  decifion 
on  the  whole  of  the  demand.  Thefe 
reiterated  attacks  gave  occafion  to 
ftill  more  warm  and  animated  de¬ 
bates.  Pruflia,  who  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare  openly  for  peace,  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  ceffion  of  part  of  its- 
ftates  fituated  on  the  left  fide,  and 
feemed  induftrious  to  fmooth  the 
difficulties  and  terminate  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  might  bring  about 
the  rupture  of  the  negotiations. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  fhowed  the 
fame  conciliatory  difpofition,  and 
agreed  likewife  to  the  ceffion, 
though  this  court  had  moft  to  lofe. 
Bavaria,  on  the  contrary,  declared 
earneftly  againft  thole  pacific  dif- 
pofitions,  and  not  only  refufed  to 
agree  to  the  ceffion,  but  went  fo  far 
as  to  propofe  to  the  other  ftates  to  in¬ 
vite  the  empire,  Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and 
England,  to  oppofe  it  by  main  force. 

After  long  debates,  multiplied 
fittings,  and  the  interchange  of 
preparatory  notes,  the  deputation  on 
the  1 2th  of  March  finally  confented 
to  the  ceffion  of  the  whole  of  the 
left  fide,  but  added  two  notes 
which  gave  room  for  new  debates  ; 
of  which  the  firft  was  a  demand  that 
France  ftiould  immediately  with¬ 
draw  all  its  troops  from  the  right 
fide,  and  ftiould  form  no  other 
pretenfions  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
empire.  Having  thus  eftablilhed 
the  bafis  of  the  negotiations,  the 
next  queftion,  and  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  to  agitate,  was  the  indem¬ 
nities  to  be  granted  to  the  different 
ftates  who  were  the  moft  injured 
by  the  ceffion.  Thefe  indemnities,, 
according  to  the  French  minifters, 
were  to  be  found  in  a  plan  of  fe- 
cularifation  of  the  ecclefiaftieal 
eftates.  The  deputation  agreed  to 
O  %  this 
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this  general  principle;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  difcuffion  of  the 
details,  the  different  interefts  dalli¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  evident  that  each 
Rate,  as  it  was  eafy  to  have  been 
forefeen,  thought  only  of  its  own 
aggrandifement,  and  of  throwing 
the  fum  of  damages  and  Ioffes  on 
thofe  who  were  the  mo  ft  incapable 
of  defending  themfelves.  The  flares 
of  the  firft  rank  did  not  diffemble 
that  thefe  Ioffes  were  to  fall  on  the 
fecondary  Bate*,  which  latter  fliifted 
them  off  "on  thofe  of  inferior  order. 
The  Auftrian  mini  iters  propofed 
the  great  fecularifations,  the  ec- 
clefia’ftical  eledors  demanded  to  be 
indemnified  by  thofe  of  the  prince- 
bifliops,  and  "thefe  in  their  turn  re¬ 
quired  the  fuppreffion  of  abbeys, 
monafleries,  and  prelacies  of  the 
laft  rank.  This  difpofition  put 
into  motion  all  of  the  latter  clafs 
who  were  menaced  with  this  plan 
of  fecularifation,  and  who  had  none 
on  whom  they  could  thrownbeir 
Ioffes.  Many,  in  order  to  foften  the 
Broke  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened,  and  which  they  had  not  the 
power  to  avert,  began  to  form  a 
fund  for  their  future  exigence,  by 
putting  to  fale  not  only  their  move¬ 
ables  and  other  portable  objects, 
but  alfo  by  difpofing  of  confider- 
*  able  parts  of  their  landed  property, 
fo  that,  in  cafe  of  the  fecularifation 
taking  place,  the  new  pofleflbrs 
fhould  have  the  lefs  benefit,  unlefs 
a  law  fhould  interfere  to  invalidate 
thefe  fraudulent  alienations. 

On  the  fecond  of  April  the  de¬ 
putation  decided  on  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  fecularifations,  with 
certain  limitations,  and  eftablifhing 
jts  the  bafis,  that  they  fhould  begin 
by  the  total  fecularifation  of  the 
abbeys  and  private  prelacies:  it 
was  agreed,  that,  if  thefe  were  not 
fufficient  to  cover  the  balance  of 
the  Ioffes,  a  part  of  the  poffefTions 


of  the  prince  -  bifliops  fhould  be 
taken  to  the  amount  of  the  fum  ; 
Auftria  and  Pruffia  having  declared 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a 
number  of  fecularifations,  they 
would  content  themfelves  with  mo* 
derate  indemnities. 

When  thefe  two  points,  the  cef- 
fion  of  the  left  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  principle  of  fecularifation, 
were  agreed  cui,  the  deputation  of 
the  empire,  defirous  of  entering  into 
the  difcuffion,  requefted  to  be  pre- 
vioufiy  informed  what  was  the 
total  and  exatf  amount  of  the  lolles 
to  be  indemnified,  and  what  other 
pretentious  the  French  had  to  Hate. 
Thefe  articles  were  fpecified  in  a 
note  delivered  by  the  French  mi- 
niflers,  the  13th  of  May  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  were,  to  render  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  common 
to  both  nations;  to  fupprefs  the 
right  of  tolls;  to  balance  the  cuf- 
tom-dues  eftablifhed  on  both  fides, 
fo  that  they  fhould  be  nearly  equal; 
to  leave  all  the  jflands  in  the  Rhine 
in  the  poffcffion  of  the  republic; 
to  make  the  navigation  of  the  rivers' 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Rhine,  and  that  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Germany,  particularly  the  Da¬ 
nube,  free  for  both  nations ;  to 
retain  poTeifion  of  the  fort  of  Kehl, 
and  the  territory  adjoining  ;  to  de- 
moiifn  the  fortrefs  of  Ehrenbreit- 
ffein,  which  the  French  kept  clofely 
befieged  ;  and  Cafial,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  Mentz, 
already  given  up  to  the  republic, 
to  remain  likevvife  a  part  of  its 
poffeflions. 

Thefe  new  propofitions  excited 
a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm 
amongil  the  members  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  who  imagined  that  the  fa- 
crifices  which  they  had  already 
made  were  more  than  fufficient  to 
have  fatiisfied  the  moff  inordinate 
ambition.  And  had  the  French 
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flopped  at  this  point  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  to  which  the  wifnes  of  the 
moft  immoderate  partifans  of  the 
republic  were  bounded,  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  peace,  nothing  remained 
to  the  completion  of  its  glory : 
but,  puttied  on  by  that  rage  of  do¬ 
mination  which  impels  vulgar 
minds  pofleflecb  of  power,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  is  to  be  meafured 
only  by  its  abufe,  the  diredtory  in-, 
dulged  themfelves  in  the  idea  of 
imaginary  omnipotence,  and  fan- 
'  ciecf  that  the  terror  of  their  menaces 
was  equal  to  the  force  of  their 
arms.  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  climax  of  the  glory  of  the 
republic;  from  this  point  the  be¬ 
gan  to  defcend  ;  but  thofe  who 
governed  her  defiinies  had  neither 
clearnefs  of  light  to  difcern  the 
(igns  of  the  times,  nor  fufficient 
adflrefs  or  prudence  to  ward  oif  the 
flroke  that  was  preparing.  . 

In  the  interval  of  the  ceflion  of 
the  limits  of  the  Rhine,  and  thefe 
new  proportions,  the  foundation 
'  of  a  new  coalition  was-  formed, 
which  gave  another  tone  to  the 
hitherto  fubmiffive  language  of  the 
deputation,  which  now  difplayed  a 
difpoution  for  making  a  vigorous 
refiftance  to  pretenfions  which  they 
regarded  as  exaggerated,  and  utterly 
unexpected.  AH  their  notes  con¬ 
tained  the  ftrongeft  proteftations, 
reprefentjng  thefe  new  claims  as 
the  indications  of  the  molt  djflatis- 
fied  and  exceflive  ambition,  de- 
ftroying  the  limits  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  the  two  {fates,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  the  well-being  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  Germany.  The  imperial 
minifter,  who  had  hitherto  fup- 
ported  the  pretenfions  of  theFrench, 
and  had  had  confiderable  influence 
as  chief  on  the  deciflons  of  the  de¬ 
putation,  fanned  at  firft  the  flame 
of  oppofition  to  thefe  requifltions, 
and  afterwards  difcoyered  the  tnoft 


determined  refiflance.  So  extra¬ 
vagant  were  thefe  pretenfions  deem¬ 
ed,  that,  though  the  interells  of 
Prullia  were  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
of  the  emperor,  though  the  king 
had  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
obferve  the  moll  exaCt  neutrality, 
his  minifters  thought  themfelves 
equally  obliged  to  protefl  again  ft 
the  new  pretenlions  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries. 

This  decided  oppofition  from 
every  part  of  the  deputation  roufed 
the  ^  French  directory  from  its 
dreams  of  omnipotence.  TheFrench 
plenipotentiaries  were  inftruCted  to 
rcprefent  that  thefe  demands  were 
not  put  forward,  like  the  firft,  as 
concluflve  or  irrevocable ;  that  ( 
they  were  in  a  great  meafure  the 
neceflary  confequences  of  the  ce& 
fion  of  the  limits  of  the  Rhine; 
that  the  French  republic  thought 
them  neceflary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  country  which  had  been 
ceded  ;  thal,  when  the  deputation 
fhould  be  convinced  of  the  juftice 
of  thefe  motives,  thefe  claims 
might  be  feparately  difcufled,  and 
that  only  fuch  as  might  be  found 
proper  and  equitable  ftiould  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Thefe  representations  were 
followed  by  a  note  (19th  July,) 
in  which  the  French  minifters  fig- 
nified  that  they  gave  up  their  de¬ 
mand  of  the  whole  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  they  would 
agree  on  an  equal  diviiion,  fo  far 
as  it  was  poffible  to  make  it;  that 
the  right  fide  of  the  iflands  ftiould 
belong  to  the  empire,  and  the  left 
to  France  ;  but  that  they  infilled  on 
all  the  other  points,  on  which  the 
fafety  of  their  frontiers  principally- 
depended. 

The  deputation  of  the  empirev 
were  placed  at  this  time  in  an  em- 
barraffing  fituation.  Prefled  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  French  to  make  a 
categorical  anfwer  to  their  demands, 
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they  did  not  diflemble  to  themfelves 
that  the  imperial  minifter,  in  the 
total  change  of  the  fyftem  which 
he  had  followed  at  the  opening  of 
the  congrefs,  feemed  defirous  of 
protra&ing  the  negotiation,  and, 
without  openly  explaining  the  views 
of  his  cabinet,  to  direft  thofe  of 
the  deputation  in  conformity  with 
his  own.  Placed  between  the  ex¬ 
travagant  pretentions  of  the  French 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  danger 
of  being  involved  in  the  new  com¬ 
binations  of  the  imperial  court  on 
the  other,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fmaller  hates  of  the  empire- faw  no 
fafety  but  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  and  began  to  form  a  party 
in  opposition  to  that  immediately 
■Milder  the  influence  of  the  chief  of 
the  deputation.  Thefe  exertions 
to  carry  on  the  difcuflion  were  in 
part  fuccefsful;  the  congrefs  foft- 
ened  the  language  of  its  mefiages, 
difcovered  difpofitions  lefs  hoftile, 
and  confented  to  fome  of  the  new 
demands  of  the  French.  The  con- 
clufum  of  the  congrefs,  however, 
was  not  given  in,  till  it  had  again 
been  wearied  with  repeated  remon- 
flrances  on  the  part  of  the  French 
minifltrs  ;  it  confided  of  a  pure 
and  Ample  confent  to  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  fortrefs  of  Ehrenbreit- 
ilein.  The  imperial  minilfer  de¬ 
layed  his  fan&ion  till  the  ill  of 
September  to  this  article,  and  at 
the  fame  time  manifefted  a  deter¬ 
mined  oppofltion  in  his  verbal  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  French  minifters 
to  the  giving  up  of  Caflal.  He  al¬ 
leged  that  this  demand  was  in- 
admiflible,  not  only  as  contrary  to 
the  firft  bafis  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  made  the  Rhine  the  limits  of 
the  two  powers,  but  moreover  as 
highly  dangerous  to  the  fafety  of 
Oermany,  as  France  would  have  in 
the  pofleliion  of  Caflal  a  military 
poft3  both^offenfive  and  defenlive*- 


againft  the  German  empire.  The 
count  of  Metternick  complained  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  great  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  French  forces  oh 
the  right  fide ;  to  which  the  others 
objected  the  neceflity  of  taking  pre¬ 
cautions  when  the  report  of  hof- 
tilities  became  every  day  more  ac¬ 
credited. 

Of  the  hate  of  the  negotiations 
at  this  period,  an  idea  may  be  form¬ 
ed  from  the  note  of  the  French 
minihers  of  the  14th  of  September, 
in  which  they  declare  themfelves 
fatisfied  with  the  pacific  language 
of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  ; 
but  that  after  nine  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiation,  words,  and  even  good 
intentions,  were  not  the  only  re- 
quifites  for  concluding  peace ;  they 
reprefented  that  ^he  deputation  had 
recently  confented  to  one  of  the 
moh  important  demands,  which 
was  the  demolition  of  the  fortrefs 
of  Ehrenbreithein ;  that  a  difpofi- 
tion  was  likewife  ffiown  of  giving 
up  fome  other  points,  and  in  fliort 
of  prefenting  a  happy  profpedf  of 
being  able  to  come  to  a  definitive 
conclufion  ;  that  all  the  eflential 
difficulties  were  reduced  to  three 
points :  the  retention  by  the  French, 
or  the  reftitution  to  the  empire,  of 
the  fortrefles  of  Kehl  and  Caflal ; 
the  transfer  of  the  debts  incurred  by 
the  ceded  countries  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  countries  given 
in  exchange  on  the  right;  and  the 
application  or  exemption  of  the 
French  laws  concerning  the  emi¬ 
grants.  To  bring  thefe  queftions 
to  a  nearer  fohitlon,  they  propofed 
to  the  deputation,  that,  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  ceflion  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Peter,  the  French  republic  would 
give  up  their  claims  to  the  fortrefles 
of  Kehl  and  paflal,  which  fhcuild 
be  demolifliech  that  although  the 
debts  of  the  ceded  countries  fliould 
be  transferred  to  the  countries 
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given  in  exchange  on  the  right 
iide  of  the  Rhine,  neverthelefs  all 
provincial  and  commercial  obliga¬ 
tions,  excepting  luch  as  had  been 
icootra&ed  during  the  war,  Ihould 
remain  to  be  defrayed  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  left ;  and  that  the  laws 
refpefling  emigration  fhould  not.be 
applicable  to  the  countries  of  which 
ceflion  had  been  made. 

The  domeftic  affairs  of  France 
on  the  opening  of  the  year  pre- 
fented  little  that  was  important. 
The  laws  enaCted  on  the  19th  of 
Fru&idor  had  given  the  directory 
fo  wide  a  latitude  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Rate, 
both  civil,  military,  and  judicial, 
that  a  decree  of  the  executive  power, 
whether  it  was  in  perfect  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  laws  which 
gave  it  birth  or  not,  was  obeyed  as 
implicitly  as  if  it  had  been  formally 
clothed  with  the  fignet  of  the  legif- 
lature.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs 
j  was  entirely  under  the  dire&ion  of 
the  government,  and  that  of  its 
agents ;  and,  as  imprifonment  and 
exile,  without  judicial  interference, 
were  weapons  entrufled  to  their 
hands,  no  journalift  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  brave  their  vengeance.  This 
power  had,  indeed,  been  limited  by 
the  law  which  gave  it  birth;  but 
where  there  was  no  fecurity  againft 
opprellion,  few  had  the  rafhnefs  to 
hazard  offence.  The  tranflation  of 
articles  from  foreign  papers  was 
enumerated  amonglt  the  lift  of 
libels;  and  an  order  of  the  minifter 
of  police,  which  placed  in  one  day 
the  feals  of  the  nation  on  nineteen 
printing-offices,  gave  warning  to 
the  remainder  of  the  choice  thev 
pught  to  make  in  their  correfpond- 
enCe. 

But  although  France,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  had  be¬ 
come  obedient  to  the  mandates  of 
phe  directory,  one  power  had  hi¬ 


therto  baffled  all  their  attempts; 
and  it  was  againft  England  that 
all  their  efforts  were  now  to  be 
concentred.  As  the  menacing  pro¬ 
clamation,  publifhed  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  had  produced  no  other 
effeCt  than  railing  a  loan  on  the 
commune  of  Paris,  and  the  puerile 
offering  of  patriotic  gifts  to  help 
forward  the  defcent ;  and  as  the 
army  of  England  refted  peaceably 
on  the  regifters  of  the  Luxembourg ; 
the  directors,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as 
made  a  fpeculationof  power  for  the 
purpofe  of  wealth,  prefaced,  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  councils  refpecting  the 
neutrality  of  merchant-ftiips,  by 
a  general  feizure  of  the  produce  of 
Englifti  manufactures  throughout 
Paris.  The  Parifians,  whatever 
fentiments  they  might  entertain 
with  refpeCt  to  Englifti  politics,  had 
manifefted  a  great  attachment  to 
Englifti  merchandife ;  and  the  fliops 
and  warehoufes  were  filled  with 
thofe  prohibited  articles.  The  im¬ 
portation  for  fome  time  had  been 
very  confiderable ;  and  though  op- 
pofed  by  a  formal  law,  the  agents 
of  the  executive  power,  and  l'ome 
of  its  members  themfelves,  it  is  aft* 
fterted,  made  a  traffic  of  permiffions 
on  their  own  Account.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  thefe  contraband  ar¬ 
ticles,  thus  clandeftinely  introduced, 
had  fwollen  beyond  the  confump* 
tion,  and  the  commiffions  for  its 
introduction  were  but  ftowly  de¬ 
manded,  it  was  judged  no  unprofit¬ 
able  fpeculation  to  feize  on  the 
capital  itfelf.  The  capture  of  this 
merchandife  (in  which,  for  a  while, 
were  comprehended  the  fenatorial 
robes  of  the  two  councils,  then 
making  up  at  Lyons),  amounting  to 
an  immenfe  fum,  independent  of 
the  fines  for  the  violation  of  the* 
•law,  fliared  the  fame  fate  with  the 
patriotic  offerings.  All  was  in¬ 
gulfed  in  the  treafury  pf  the  di- 
O  4  reCtory, 
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reCtory,  and  the  defcent  was  de¬ 
ferred  to  a  more  convenient  feafon. 

The  meflage  of  the  directory 
refpeCting  the  neutrality  of  trading 
veflels  led  the  councils  to  create  a 
law,  dating,  that  from  that  period 
the  neutrality  of  the  veiTel  fhould 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  cargo,  and  that  thofe  which 
fhould  have  on  board  Englifli  mer- 
chandife  fhould  be  declared  lawful 
prizes.  This  law,  which  was  held 
forth  as  the  death-blow  to  Englifli 
manufactures,  was  confldenfd  by 
feme  as  impolitic,  and  hoflile  to 
the  neutral  powers ;  and  as  fo  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Englifli  navigation, 
that  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
fecret  influence  that  urged  the  mea- 
fure  :  others  applauded  it  as  the 
means  of  railing  up  the  French 
manufactures,  which,  without  fuch 
prohibitions,  would  foon  ceafe  to 
exifl,  as  they  could  enter  into  no 
comparifon,  either  forcheapnefs  or 
worth,  with  thofe  of  England. 

Many  of  the  departments  of 
France  at  this  period  prefented 
feenes  of  horrible  depredation  and 
cruelty.  The  pacification  of  the 
Vendee,  and  the  Arid:  watchfulnefs 
.kept  over  the  difaffeCted  part  of 
Brittany,  known  under  the  name 
of  Chouans,  had  forced  t-hofe  who 
had  no  other  means  of  fubflftence 
to  barbarous  aCts  of  plunder  and 
violence,  by  marching  in  bands, 
attacking  the  inhabitants  of  infu- 
lated  villages,  and  extorting  money 
by  inflicting  torture.  A  meflage 
from  the  directory  provoked  a  law, 
which,  contrary  to  the  humane  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  criminal  code  in 
France,  extended  the  punifhment 
of  death  to  robberies  on  the  high¬ 
-road,  and  in  houfes,  when  made 
with  violence  and  infraction.  The 
frequency  of  the  crime  certainly 
juftified  this  deviation  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  criminals  by 
*  military  commilflon,  which  made 
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part  of  the  law,  did  not  pafs  with* 
out  animadverfion,  as  giving  a  lati¬ 
tude  to  power  inconflftent  with  the 
fpirit  of  liberty.  Since  fo  much  la- 
ti tude,  however,  had  already  been 
given,  and  had  not  been  fparingly 
ufed  againfl:  offences  purely  of  opi¬ 
nion,  it  feemed  no  great  flretch  of 
authority  to  exercife  the  fame  power 
againfl  crimes  fubverfive  of  the 
very  exiflerice  of  fociety.  But 
though  this  reflection  might  have 
occurred  to  the  councils,  they  felt 
the  difference  between  yielding  to 
circumflances  and  eflablifhing  a 
principle.  Military  commiilions 
were  naturally  the  moft  convenient 
inflruments  of  arbitrary  power; 
and  it  had  been  announced  in  the 
council,  that  innocent  perfons  ac- 
cufed  of  emigration  had  been  fliot 
by  order  of  military  cornmiffions  in 
the  departments.  The  fenfation 
caufed  by  this  information  threw 
lo  general  a  cloud  over  this  mode 
of  judiciary  proceeding,  that  mea- 
fures  were  taken  by  the  directory 
to  correCt  miftakes  of  fo  fatal  a  na* 
ture.  The  law  extending  their  juris¬ 
diction  to  robbers  on  the  highway, 
and  houfe  breakers,  was  reflrained 
to  the  fpace  of  a  year. 

The  revolution  of  the  1 8th  of 
FruCtidor,  amongfl  other  innova* 
tions,  had  given  rife  to  a  number 
of  focieties  under  the  name  of  con* 
flitutional  circles,  which  at  that 
period  had  met  with  the -counte¬ 
nance  of  government ;  fince  the 
members  who  compofed  them  were 
for  the  mofl  part  the  ftrong  adhe* 
rents  of  that  revolutionary  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  reign  of  terror  in  France 
had  been  organifed  by  popular  fo¬ 
cieties;  but  their  exiflence,  though 
allowed  by  the  conftitution  under 
certain  regulations,  was  regarded 
by  the  government  with  an  eye  of 
fufpicion. 

The  jacobin  party,  which  had 
met  with  checks  of  no  gentle  ap¬ 
plication* 
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plication,  bad  remained  hitherto 
fpedtators  of  thofe  re-unions  j  but 
feeing  that  no  interruption  was 
given  to  thefe  fociai  meetings,  they 
began  themfeives  to  aflemble,  and 
hoped  to  efcape  notice  from  giving 
their  meetings  the  fame  conditu- 
tional  denomination.  The  direc¬ 
tory,  who  felt  fome  apprehenfion 
at  feeing  rival  brothers  fo  near  the 
throne,  iffued  their  decree,  and  the 
members  of  jacobin  clubs,  and 
eonditutional  circles,  as  their  fer- 
vices  were  no  longer  wanted,  were 
dilTolved  into  the  common  mafs  of 
citizens. 

The  period  was  now  approach¬ 
ing  when  the  legiflature  was  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  partial  change,  conformably 
to  the  conflitution,  of  a  third  part 
of  its  members.  The  eledtions 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  had 
re-inforced  what  was  deemed  by 
the  directory  the  royalifl  party  in 
the  legiflature,  had  brought  on  the 
unconflitutional  and  violent  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  18th  of  Frudtidor,  and 
no  great  danger  was  apprehended 
that  fuch  as  fliared  their  opinions 
would  be  anxious  to  offer  them¬ 
feives  as  candidates  for  the  enfuing 
elections.  But  the  jacobin  party, 
though  frequently  difeomfited,  ge¬ 
nerally  abhorred,  and  fometimes 
fmartii>g  feverely  under  the  rod  of 
government,  had  an  energy  in  their 
perfeverance  which  the  royalifls 
wanted.  It  was  againft  this  cade 
that  the  government  had  for  fome 
time  diredted  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  The  diredtory  declared,  in 
a  proclamation,  that  a  vaft:  confpi- 
racy,  artfully  combined,  had  filled 
the  elections  of  the  fifth  year  with 
undiflembled  royalifls;  but  that  the 
energy  of  legiflators,  faithful  to  their 
truft,  had  overthrown  the  confpira- 
tors,  and  confounded  their  projects. 
This  year,  ever  watchful  for  occa¬ 
sions  to  deftroy  the  republic,  foreign 
|>9\vers?  changing  theijr  inftrumeifls 


but  not  their  defigns,  with  as  much 
audacity,  and  no  lefs  perfidy,  had 
conceived  a  plan  of  another  kind, 
which  was,  to  introduce  into  the 
legiflative  body,  and  to  raife  to 
every  office  of  the  date,  men 
universally  execrated,  and  whole 
name  alone  druck  dil'may  into  the 
hearts  of  all. — *of  the  peaceable  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  fterned  republican ; 
that  already  on  the  lids  of  electors 
figured  pe/fonages,  horribly  famous 
in  revolutionary  annals,  who  by 
their  menaces  and  their  projects, 
which  they  did  not  didemble,  in- 
fpired  fuch  terror  as  led  numbers 
to  look  around  to  fee  where  they 
diould  fly  to  be  without  the  reach 
of  their  crimes, 

The  end  of  this  proclamation 
was  not  only  to  warn  the  people 
againd  the  choice  of  eledtors  or  de¬ 
puties  of  this  defeription,  but  to 
propofe  to  the  council  means  for 
the  expulfion  of  fuch  as  diould 
be  eledted.  If  the  legiflature,  con¬ 
tinued  the  directory,  found  the 
means,  on  the  r  8th  of  Frudlidor,  of 
expelling  from  its  body  thofe  trai¬ 
tors  who  had  been  placed  there 
four  months,  they  will  aifo  find  the 
means  of  hindering  thofe  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  feat  who  are  unworthy  to 
enter.  It  is  in  their  hands  that  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  operations 
of  electoral  aflemblies  reds.  This 
power  they  ought  to  exercife  in  the 
month  of  Floreal  next  ;  and  no 
doubt  their  judice,  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  conditution,  their  de¬ 
voted  nefs  to  the  republic,  will  mark 
with  the  feal  of  reprobation  fuch 
eledlions  as  violence,  intrigue,  ca¬ 
bal,  and  the  influence  of  confpira- 
tors,  diall  didfate. 

Encouraged  by  the  opinions  of 
the  diredtory,  thus  publicly  mani- 
feded,  the  republican  party  entered 
the  lids  with  the  jacobins.  Al¬ 
though  the  aflemblies  of  mod  of  the 
departments  had  to  ftrugglg  againft 
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their  efforts,  Paris  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  theatre  of  contention.  The  pri¬ 
mary  aflemblies  had  returned  elec¬ 
tors  of  both  parties,  not  without 
confiderable  contefts,  and  appeals 
to  the  legiflative  body,  which  re- 
fu  fed  to  enter  into  the  fubject  of 
their  remon (trances,  fince  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  their  operations  was  the  only 
matter  which  they  had  to  decide  on 
when  it  came  regularly  before  them. 
The  electoral  body*  thus  heteroge- 
neoufly  compofed,  a(Tembled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Oratory  to  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  deputies.  A 
fehifm,  as  might  be  expected,  foon 
took  place  ;  and  the  minority  with¬ 
drew  in  a  body  to  the  hall  of  the 
National  Inftitute.  Both  parties  pro¬ 
ceeded  to-  the  nomination  of  depu¬ 
ties  j.  and  though  the  choice  of  both 
fell  on  a  fmail  number  of  the  fame 
individuals,  the  nomination  was 
iufficientiy  difcriminate  to  indicate 
the  difpofitions  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  elected.  The  directory 
did  not  diflemble  its  opinions  with 
reipect  to  thefe  elections ;  and,  in 
a  meflage  to  the  councils,  denoun¬ 
ced  the  progrefs  of  jacobinifm  both 
in  the  departments  and  in  Paris, 
the  evidences  of  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  returns  which  the 
electoral  aflemblies  had  made.  The 
mefFage  was  fent  to  a  commiffion, 
which  propofed  the  annulling  of 
every  election  the  objects  of  which 
came  within  the  defcription.  of  the 
meflage,  and  to  admit  into  the  le-  " 
giflative  body  only  fuch  men  as 
were  commendable  for  their 
patriotifm,  their  knowledge,  and 
equally  free  from  the  vices  of  both 
extremes.  A  lift  of  departments 
was  at  the  fame  time  produced,  the 
elections  of  which  it  was  propofed 
to  approve,  marking  the  exceptions 
which  the  con  uni  (lion  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  recommend  for  the  deli-? 
berations  of  the  councils. 

Tttis  proportion  gave  rife  to  a 


long  and  folemn  difcuffion,  In  which 
it  was  contended  on  the  one  fide, 
that  the  law  propofed  violated  every 
principle  of  liberty,  and  was  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  on  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  the  conftitution; 
it  was  inftnuated  that  the  propofi- 
tion  was  a  fuggeftion  of  the  direc¬ 
tory  ;  and  an  apprehenlion  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  this  dictatorial  influ¬ 
ence  was  fuffered  to  take  place,  the 
legiflative  body  would  foon  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  functions  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  and  be  only  enr- 
ployed  to  enregifter  the  executive 
edicts.  To  this  argument  in  favour 
of  principle  it  was  objected,  that 
the  propofition  was  only  the  necefl- 
fary  confequence  of  a  law  which 
conferred  on  the  legiflative  body, 
not  yet  renewed,  the  verification 
of  the  titles  of  thofe  who  were 
newly  elected.  To  fubject  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  thofe  elections  to  no- 
authority  would  be  leading  on  from 
re-action  to  re-a&ion,.  from-  divifions 
to  divifions,  and  making  the  legif¬ 
lative  body  an  arena  for  the  chiefs 
of  factions.  Was  it  not  better  to 
prevent  their  entrance  than  give 
rife  to  another  ninth  of  Thermidor? 
A  Angle  exclufton  decided  on  by 
the  legiflative  body  would  teach  the 
electoral  aflemblies  to  be  more  pru¬ 
dent  in  their  choice,  to  fend  neither 
royalifts  nor  anarchifts,  but  fuch 
only  as  were  friends  to  the  republic; 
and  the  conftitution. ' 

This  opinion  was  fupported  by 
others  who  urged  the  argument  di¬ 
rectly  againft  the  objects  of  jaco¬ 
bin  choice.  u  Among  the  elected 
of  the  prefent  year  do  we  not  fee,”' 
they  exclaimed,  “  thofe  men  of 
the  year  ninety-three,  whofe  fa v age 
genius  has  dishonoured  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  covered  France  with  mi- 
fery  and  ruins  £  Do  we  not  fee,  in 
the  number  of  deputies,  the  incen¬ 
diary  of  Bedouin,  the  reporter  of 
the  atrocious  law  which  dragged! 
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>  the  fcaffold,  as  federalifts,  the 
•iends  of  libefty  and  the  republic  ? 
Vill  you  remain  idle  fpe£lators  of 
lefe  abominable  projects?  Will 
ou  not  feparate  from  the  great 
ody  of  refpe&able  citizens,  legally 
amed,  the  fmall  number  of  thofe 
ffiofe  election  has  been  obtained 
y  means  only  of  violence  and  in- 
rigue?” 

The  advocates  for  principle, 
owever  well  founded  their  argu- 
lents  in  the  abftraft,  were  con- 
trained  to  give  way  to  a  majority, 
nth  whofe  voices  were  united 
hofe  of  the  executive  power  and 
f  the  people.  For,  whatever  a£ls 
f  defpotifm  were-exercifed  againft 
ndividuals,  or  whatever  general 
bufe  the  directory  made  of  its  au- 
hority,  the  dread  of  jacobinifm 
wercame  every  other  confi  deration. 
The  a£l  of  exclufion  was  palled  in 
orm.  The  deputies  named  by  the 
:le6tors  who  withdrew  to  the  hall 
>f  thejnftitute  were  returned  ;  and 
ibout  forty  other  perfdns,  named 
jy  the  departments,  were  compelled 
o  diveil  themfelves  of  their  legif- 
ative  honours,  and  return  into  the 
nafs  of  common  citizens. 

Amongft  the  impprtant  ele&ions 
this  period  was  that  of  a  director. 
The  ascendency  of  the  executive 
x>wer  was  fuch,  that  the  member 
whofe  place  was  to  be  vacated,  and 
the  perfon  deliined  to  fill  his  feat, 
were  known  long  before  the  vacancy 
or  the  ele&ion  took  place.  Francois 
de  Neufchateau,  who  had  been 
raifed  from  the  office  of  miniller  to 
that  of  director  on  the  events  of  the 
18th  of  Fru6lidor,  was  fuppofed  to 
have  received  this  honour  on  con¬ 
dition  of  ceding  it  at  the  epocha  of 
the  next  eledlion.  The  perfon  on 
whom  the  remaining  members  of 
the  directory  fixed  their  views,  was 
Treilhard,  one  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  at  tfie  congrefs  of  Radfiadt. 
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This  miniller,  a  man  endowed  with 
no  extraordinary  talents,  had  been 
deputy  to  the  convention,  and  for 
fome  time  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  fafety.  As  he  had 
been  dillinginlhed  neither  for  good 
nor  evil,  and  had  (hown  no  difpo- 
fition  of  holding  opinions  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thofe  by  whofe  fentiments 
he  ought  to  be  guided,  the  directory 
regarded  him  as  an  alfociate  worthy 
of  their  choice,  and  the  councils 
ratified  their  decifion. 

VVhilll  the  French  government 
was  thus  confolidating  its  power 
within,  and  forming  around  its 
territory  a  barrier  of  reprefentative  x 
republics,  repofing  with  compla-  ' 
cent  fecurity  on  the  advantages  it 
had  gained,  and  on  the  perpetuity 
of  the  power  by  which  it  had  been 
effected,  its  ambition  was  turned 
towards  dillant  conquells,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  boundaries  of  its  tri¬ 
umphs  were  for  the  prefent  fixed  in 
Europe.  Various  have  been  the 
reafons  alleged  for  that  llrange,  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  truly-abfurd  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  led  from  France  the 
flower  of  its  armies,  with  him  whofe 
valour  and  wifdom  had  hitherto  en- 
fured  vi<5tory,  and  given  a  conti¬ 
nental  peace  to  his  country.  Some 
have  bellowed  on  his  abfence  the 
appellation  of  an  honourable  ollra- 
cifm,  from  the  opinion  that  the  go¬ 
vernment,  jealous  of  the  influence  he 
had  acquired,  and  of  the  afcendency 
which  he  might  obtain,  had  given 
this  new  current  to  his  fancied  am¬ 
bition  ;  whilll  others,  and  probably 
with  more  reafon,  attribute  to  Bona¬ 
parte  himfelf  whatever  there  was  of 
good  or  evil  in  the  enterprife,  fince 
he  embraced  it  with  ardour;  and 
probably  felt  fufficient  contempt 
for  the  opinions  or  power  of  thofe 
to  whom  his  prefence  at  Paris  might 
have  given  umbrage. 

But  whatever  were  the  fecret 
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caufes  of  the  expedition  into  Egypt, 
it  appeared  to  open  a  wide  held  for 
adventure.  The  preparations  de¬ 
noted  a  voyage  of  no  ordinary  dif- 
covery ;  not  only  the  common 
tneans  of  conqueft'were  put  in  re- 
quifition,  but  it  feemed,  from  the 
equipment,  as  if  the  point  of  de- 
jfiination  was  intended  to  undergo  a 
moral  as  well  as  phyfical  change. 
A  number  of  learned  and  ficientific 
men  were  feleCted  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and,  with  the  ufual 
ftores  cf  carnage  and  delolation, 
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were  Rowed  inftruments  or  know¬ 
ledge  and  fcience;  air-pumps,  elec¬ 
tric  machines,  and  printing-preffes, 
were  heaped  together  with  balls, 
cannon,  and  gunpowder;  and 
members  from  the  French  Inftitute, 
deflined  to  form  Egyptian  acade¬ 
mies  of  literature,  embarked  with  - 
the  future  conquerors  of  beys  and 
mamalukes.  Bonaparte  failed  from 
Toulon  (20th  May)  with  fifteen 
fail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  accom¬ 
panied  by  more  than  two  hundred 
tranf ports.  Curiofity  wafted  itfelf 
in  conjectures  at  the  event 5  and 
though  the  un ufual  lading  of  fci¬ 
ence  and  literature  betokened  a 
defiination  fimilar  to  that  which 
took  place,  yet  the  publicity  with 
w’hich  it  was  conducted,  while  the 
fecret  was  affeCted  to  be  myfte- 
rioufly  kept,  led  many  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fcientific  part  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  a  ftratagem  of  war,  and 
that  fome  enterprife  more  effective 
was  intended  than  a  defeent  into 
Egypt. 

The  conqueft  of  Malta,  which 
happened  three  weeks  after  leaving 
Toulon,  indicated  the  route  which 
Bonaparte  had  taken.  The  French 
fleet,  on  prefenting  itfelf  before  this 
important  fortrefs  (9th  of  June), 
demanded  permifiion  to  enter  the 
port  ;  which  was  granted  by  the 
grand-mafter,  on  condition  that 
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two  vefiels  only  fhould  enter  at  a 
time.  This  pleafantry  was  anfwer^ 
ed  by  a  general  landing,  which 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifland,  and  which  was  foon  over¬ 
run  by  the  invaders.  The  town 
was  inverted  at  the  clofe  of  the 
day ;  but,  as  the  French  had  no  ar¬ 
tillery,  no  impreffion  was  made,  | 
except  a  repulfe  of  the  befieged, 
who  prevented  the  approach  of  the! 
enemy  by  a  conftant  fire.  The 
following  day  the  French  landed 
their  artillery,  and  prepared  for  a. 
regular  fiege;  but  the  grand-maf*j 
ter  having  demanded  a  iufpenfion 
of  hoftihties,  which  was  granted 
him  for  twenty-four  hours,  the; 
town  was  furrendered  on  condition  " 
that  he  fhould  receive  an  annual 
penfion  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  and  that  the  French  repub- ; 
lie  fhould  employ  its  influence  at 
the  congrefs  of  Radftadt  to  procure 
him  a  principality  equal  to  that 
which  he  loft;  that  the  knights  of 
the  order  who  were  born  French-, 
men,  and  who  then  redded  at 
Malta,  might  return  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  their  refidence 
Malta  fhould  be  confidered  as  a 
refidence  in  France;  that  a  penfion 
of  feven  hundred  livres  fhould  b$i 
granted  them  during  life;  and  that 
they  fhould  be  continued  \n  the 
po (lelfi on  of  their  private  property,: 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  together 
with  their  privileges,  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  So  fpeedy 
a  furrender,  on  terms  thus  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  grand-mafter,  left t 
well-founded  fufpicions  that  there 
exifted  a  previous  good  underhand-! 
ing  between  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  when  it  is  remembered  what 
a  glorious  defence  was  made  by  the 
gallant  predecedors  of  thefe  men  - 
dern  knights  againft  the  common  1 
foe  of  Chriftendom  ;  and  that  the 
government  of  Malta  had  been 
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.umbered,  fince  the  revolution, 
moocv  the  abettors  of  the  coalition 
eainft  France,  by  affording  refuge 
o  emigrants,  perfecting  the  .  re¬ 
al  bli  cans,  (hutting  the  port  againlt 
bench  veffels,  and  other  ads  mdi- 
ative  of  hoftile  intention.  But 
whatever  were  the  caufes  or  feciet 
:onditions  of  the  furrender,the  pof- 
'effion  of  the  port  and  ifland  was 
ieemed  an  objed  of  Angular  lmport- 
Lnce  to  the  French,  not  only  as  the 
larbour  is  one  of  the  fined  and 
nofl  fecure  of  the  Mediterranean, 
3ut  commodious  in  every  point  of 
dew  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant, 
md  effential  towards  the  accom- 
pliflnnent  of  whatever  plan  t  ie 
French  government  might  form  for 
extending  their  conquefls  on  the 
neighbouring  coafts  of  Ana  or 
Africa.  The  port  and  fortrefs  con¬ 
tained  two  (hips  of  the  line,  a  fri¬ 
gate,  four  galleys,  twelve  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifteen  thoufand 
weight  of  powder,  forty  thoimnd 
mufquets,  with  other  warlike  ftoies. 

After  leaving  a  garrifon  of  thiee 
thoufand  men,  the  French  army, 
increafed  by  fixty  fail  of  tranfports, 
by  which  it  had  been, preceded  to 
Malta  from  Civitavecchia  (iptn 
June),  kept  their  courfe  towards 
the  north -eaft,  failing  by  the  itland 
of  Candia.  The  Engiifli  Beet, 
which  had  fought  for  the  French  at 
Toulon,  arrived  at  Malta  two  days 
after  their  departure  ;  and  finding 
the  ifland  in  poffeffiort  of  the  re¬ 
publican  forces,  admiral  Nelfon 
direffed  his  courfe  towards  Alex¬ 
andria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tne 
Mediterranean,  fuppofing  that  tne 
French  had  proceeded  thither.  Hav¬ 
ing  waited  two  days  befoie  the 
port,  the  entrance  of  which  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  Turks,  the 
Engiifli,  conjedturing  that  the 
French  fleet  had  taken  fome  other 
route,  went  in  fearch  of  them,  and 
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immediately  after  their  departure 
the  French  fleet  appeared  m  view 
about  ten  leagues  Aidant  from 
Alexandria  (id  July).  Bonaparte, 
informed  by  the  French  conful  at 
Alexandria  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Engiifli,  ranged  his  fleet  in  line 
of  battle,  in  cafe  of  their  return  ; 
but  proceeded,  notwithftanding  a 
heavy  fea,  to  difembark  four  or 
five  thoufand  of  his  troops  near 
Marabou,  which  he  led  forwards  to 
the  pillar  of  Pompey,  without  can¬ 
non  or  artillery..  Having  ranged 
his  little  army  in  three  columns, 
the  French  general  proceeded  to 
Alexandria,  which  he  took  by  af- 
fault,  after  putting  to  flight  the 
Arabs  and  mamalukes  who  defend¬ 
ed  it,  and  of  whom  he  killed  about 
three  hundred  (4th  July).  I  he  land* 
ino-  of  the  remainder  of  the  French 
troops  took  place  on  the  entrance 
of  the  tranfports  into  the  old  port ; 
but  the  neceffary  foundings  not 
having  been  made,  the  flevt.  an¬ 
chored  in  the  road  of  Aooukii.— 
On  his  entrance  into  the  city,  Bo¬ 
naparte  affembled  the  Turkifli 
chiefs,  and  explained  to  them  the 
motives  of  his  viiit,  which  he  Anted 
to  be  the  deliverance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  tyranny  of  the  beys, 
equally  the  enemies  of  the  Porte  and 
the  French;  and  having  requiied 
from  them  an* oath  not  to  betray 
him,  he  left  the  greater  number  in 
the  places  which  they  occupied. 
Having  remained  three  days  to 
complete  the  organifation  of  the 
place,  which  was  left  under  the 
command  of  general  Kleber,  the 
French  army  began  their  maicn 
acrofs  the  Defert.  The  troops  left 
at  Alexandria,  which,  on  tneir  en¬ 
trance,  had  taken  their  lodgings  in 
the  ftreets,  having  been  previoufly 
•forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death, 
bv  proclamation  made  on  board 
every  (hip,  from  entering  the  lioufet- . 
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or  mofques  of  the  Turks,  or  coni' 
mitting  any  violence  on  their  per- 
fons,  or  thofe  of  their  families, 
built  huts  of  palm  branches,  with¬ 
out  the  city,  to  flicker  themfelves 
from  the  fun.  Whatever  elevation 
had  been  given  to  the  feelings  of 
the  invaders  from  the  claflic  confe¬ 
deration  that  they  were  going  to 
march  through  a  country  prover¬ 
bial  not  only  for  the  fertility  of  its 
foil,  but  renowned  as  the  birth-place 
of  literature  and  the  ancient  fource 
of  fcience,  from  whence  it  had 
flowed  in  fireams  through  the 
world,  this  claffic  enthufialm  was 
inftantly  melted  as  foon  as  the 
French  trod  the  Egyptian  fhore. 
While  the  foldiers  repofed  in  the 
ilreets,  the  men  of  arts  and  know¬ 
ledge  were  lodged  in  the  houfes  of 
the  few  Europeans  refident  at  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  room 
was  incommenfurate  with  the  num¬ 
ber,  a  dozen  were  obliged  to  herd 
together  in  one  chamber,  under  the 
beat  of  a  torrid  climate.  The 
wretched  food,  and  ftill  more 
wretched  water,  thev  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  tafte, — the  flings  of  infedls, 
the  filth  and  mifery  with  which 
they  were  furrounded,  prefented 
Fgypt  to  their  imaginations  and 
feelings  more  as  the  country  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  ten  plagues  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  than  the  paradife  of  terreflrial 
delights.  Of  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  built  by  the  architect  Dino¬ 
chares,  containing  the  library  of 
Ptolemy,  and  renowned  for  induf- 
try,  commerce,  and  activity,  no¬ 
thing  was  left  to  the  gaze  of  the 
vifitants  but  ruins,  barbarifm,  and 
poverty;  fhipid-looking  citizens, 
with  long  pipes,  indolently  fitting 
in  the  public  places,  half  ftarved 
and  naked  children,  and  the  forms 
of  bare-footed  women,  in  blue  ferge 
gowns  and  black  fluff  veils,  flying 
She  approach^  or  turning  away  with 
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precipitation,  whenever  they  met  ah 
Frenchman.  The  French  '  beheld 
every-where  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  every  where  mifplaced; 
pillars,  of  granite,  /  inferibed  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  ftrewed  the 
Ilreets,  or,  divided  by  the  faw,  i 
ferved  for  threfholds  and  benches; 
marble  and  N  porphyry  bafes  and 
capitals,  baths,  and  catacombs,  were 
found  in  ruins,  with  nothing  entire 
blit  a  bath  of  black  granite  de*  j 
flined  for  the  mufeum  of  Paris,  the  ! 
pillar  of  Pompey,  and  the  obelifk ! 
of  Cleopatra,  which  were  yet  in  i 
good  prefervation. 

If  the  entrance  into  the  country 
opened  no  inviting  profpe<ffs,  the 
march  of  the  army  acrofs  the  De- 
fert  to  Rofetta  completely  filled  up 
the  meafure  of  difappointment. 
The  foldiers,  unaccufiomed  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate,  un- 
ufed  to  traverfe  Tandy  deferts,  and  ; 
unobfervant  of  the  orders  which  j 
had  been  given  them,  exhaufled 
their  provifions,  or  buffered  them 
to  fpoil,  long  before  they  got  to 
the  end  of  their  journdy.  Of  the 
horrors  and  hardlhips  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  numerous  and  authentic  1 
accounts  from  the  .fuflerers  them- 
lelves  have  reached  Europe ;  and 
great  allowance  muff  be  made  for 
their  weaknefs  or  exaggeration, 
fince  it  muff  be  remembered  that 
military  courage  is  not  always 
equal  to  every  kind  of  trial.  The  , 
arrival  of  the  army  at  Rofetta  put 
an  end  to  rnofl  of  its  difficulties. 
This  city,  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  ; 
well  built,  and  furrounded  with  , 
gardens  in  high  cultivation,  and  a 
green  country  interfperfed  with 
date  and  fy  cam  ore  trees,  acacias, 
orange  trees,  pomegranates,  jaf-  j 
mines,  and  a  thoufand  other  pro- 
dilutions  of  the  warmer  climes, 
opened  a  paradifiacal  feene  to  thofe 
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who  had  viflted  Alexandria,  and 
iraverfed  the  fiery  wildernefs.  Aft¬ 
er  leaving  a  garrifon,  under  the 
command  of  general  Men ou,  at 
Rofetta,  which  made  no  refiftance 
to  the  entrance  of  the  French,  and 
another  at  Rhamania,  a  town  fitu- 
ated  further  up  the  river,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  canal  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  which  place  a  column  of 
the  army  had  marched  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  to  Rofetta,  Bona¬ 
parte  continued  his  march  along 
the'  Nile  towards  Cairo,  followed 
by  a  fmall  fleet,  which  conveyed 
his  Ammunition,  and  headed  by 
gun-boats,  to  chafe  thofe  of  the 
mamalukes  which  fometimes  ob- 
frru6ted  the  navigation,  difperfing, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  bands  of 
Arabs  who  hung  on  the  flanks. 
Hitherto  no  obftacle  of  importance 
had  prefented  itfelf ;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  near  Gifai,  he 
found  Murad  Bey,  who  had  af- 
fembled  the  whole  of  his  forces 
near  a  village  called  Embabeh  to 
oppofe  his  further  progrefs.  The 
mamalukes,  who  formed  an  army 
of  about  ten  thoufand  men,  richly 
mounted  on  Arabian  horfes,  fought 
with  defperate  courage.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  bloody,  but  neither  long 
nor  doubtful.  A  part  of  the  army 
of  the  mamalukes  was  either  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  fword  or  drowned 
in  the  river;  the  reft  faved  them- 
felves  by  flight  towards  -Upper 
Egypt,  where  Murad  Bey  retreat¬ 
ed.  This  battle  has  been  named 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  as  the 
aftion  took  place  near  thefe  ftu- 
pendous  monuments.  The  French 
foldiers,  who  found  that  they  had 
no  ordinary  enemy  to  combat,  from 
the  obftinate  refiftance  made  by  an 
inferior  army  unlkilled  in  European 
tadftics,  found  alfo  the  fpoits  of  no 
ordinary  value.  Each  mamaluke 
flain  was  a  prize  of  confiderable 
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worth,  as  each  carried  with  him 
in  his  march  the  amount  of  his 
fortune  or  his  plunder ;  and  the 
force  of  the  army  was  increafed  with 
the  wealth  of  the  foldier,  as  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  horfes  and  ca¬ 
mels  fell  into  their  hands. 

As  this  battle  was  fought  near 
Cairo,'  the  principal  inhabitants* 
commanders,  and  magift rates,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  minifters  of  wor¬ 
th  ip,  fent  deputations  to  Bonaparte, 
while  the  populace  pillaged  the 
houfes  of  the  beys  and  mamalukes* 
their  oppreflors. 

The  army  crofted  the  river  in 
boats,  and  entered  the  city  in  tri¬ 
umph,  the  22d  of  July.  Bonaparte, 
without  delay,  divided  his  army  into 
three  parts  ;  one  of  which  he  di- 
fpatched,  under  the  command  of 
general  Defaix,  to  purfue  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  mamalukes,  who  had 
fled  into  Upper  Egypt ;  the  fecond 
divifion  he  left  at  Cairo,  and  march¬ 
ed,  with  the  third,  in  purfuit  of 
Ibrahim  Bey,  who,  with  a  rich  ca¬ 
ravan,  had  taken  his  flight  towards 
Syria,  too  precipitately  to  be  over¬ 
taken  by  the  French  :  but  this  laft 
expedition,  though  it  failed  in  its 
principal  objeft,  occasioned  the 
deliverance  of  the  caravan  of 
Mecca,  and  the  reftitution  of  its 
contents,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Cairo,  Bonaparte  prefided 
at  the  ceremony  which  takes  place 
annually  on  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  ;  which  having  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  he  employed  hirnfelf 
in  arranging  the  details  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Lower  Egypt.  He 
fent  garrifons  to  Damietta  and 
Manfoura,  eftablifhed  lazarettos  at 
Alexandria  and  Damietta,  to  force 
every  fliip  coming  from  fufpecfted 
quarters  to  perform  quarantine; 
and  as  the  plague  had  dilcovered 
itfelf  at  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
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he  ordered  the  houfes  to  be  walk¬ 
ed,  theftreets  to  be  carefully  fwept, 
and  the  merchandife*  and  even  gar- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  publifhing  and  en- 
forcing  inftrudHons  how  to  avert 
this  dreadful  fcourge  of  humanity. 
He  ordered  likewife  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  workshops  at  Giza  for  the 
different  fervices  of  the  army,  and 
formed  an  adminiftradon  for  coin¬ 
ing  money,  publifhing  tables  of  the 
relative  value  of  French  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  currency,  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce. 

But,  w  hi  Iff  thefe  operations  were 
purfued  by  Bonaparte  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  Egypt* of  which  he  had 
nearly  affured  the  conqueff,  the 
fleet  which  had  conduced  him 
thither  was  defiined  to  add  one 
more  to  the  numerous  trophies 

with  which  the  Britiffi  navy  had' 

* 

been  fo  frequently  crowned  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  It  is 
not  known  with  certainty  what 
were  the  motives  which  led  the 
French  admiral  Bruyes  to  continue 
fo  long  in  the  road  of  Aboukir, 
expofed  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
equal  in  force,  and  at  all  times  fu- 
perior  in  nautical  addrefs  and  cou¬ 
rage.  But  the  mod  probable  caufe 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  intentions 
of  Bonaparte,  or  the  fault  of  that 
general  in  not  fending  peremptory 
inftrudtions.  The  news  of  his  en¬ 
try  into  Cairo  had  reached  Alexan¬ 
dria  nine  days  previous  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Engl ifli  fleet,  and 
the  French  had  been  warned  of 
their  danger,  by  the  appearance  of 
an  Englifh  frigate,  a  fufficient  time 
to  have  taken  refuge  either  at  Cor¬ 
fu  or  Malta.  The  French  admi¬ 
ral  had  drawn  up  his  {hips  in  order 
of  battle  as  little  diflant  from  the 
ihore  as  he  judged  it  practicable 
fa  f  e  f  o  r  his  line  to  approach, 
when,  on  the  iff  of  Auguft,  admiral 


Nelfon  appeared  in  fight.  %  orW 
of  thofe  daring  and  feientifle  man* 
oeuvres  which  diftinguifh  Britifli 
naval  commanders,  admiral  Nelfoil 
got  between  the  French  fleet  and 
the  fhore  with  the  halt  of  his  fqua- 
dron,  and,  having  placed  the  enemy 
between  two  fires,  began  the  de- 
fperate  attack. 

The  vi<tory  foon  declared  itfelf* 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  The 
combat  began  between  fix  and  fe- 
ven  in  the  morning;  at  nine  the 
French  admiral  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  ball,  and  in  an  hour  after  his 
fliip,  L’ Orient;  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  which  had  taken  fire 
from  the  wadding  of  the  Englifh 
{flips,  blew  up.  Although  this 
event  decided  the  victory,  the, 
French  continued  to  fight  during 
the  night  till  almofl  every  captain 
had  perifhed,  and  the  approach  of 
the  morning  difcpvered  their  fhips 
lying  like  logs  on  the  water,  and  in 
poffeflion  of  the  conqueror.  Two 
fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
only,  which  had  fuffered  little  from 
the  adfion,  efcaped  the  general  de- 
flrudtion,  and  returned  to  Malta 
with  an  Englifh  (hip,  the  Leander, 
which  they  took  in  their  paffage. 

This  important  victory,  which 
deflroyed  the  whole  of  the  French 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
infulated  at  once  the  army  of 
Egypt,  and  precluded  all  hopes  of 
communication  and  all  means  of 
fupplies  from  France.  The  port 
of  Alexandria,  crowded  with  tranf- 
ports,  was  not  without  danger  from 
the  Englifh,  had  the  attack  been* 
made  at  the  moment ;  but,  too 
much  occupied  with  the  glory  and 
the  lufrre  of  their  recent  vidlory, 
they  left  the  French  time  to  con- 
ftriidf  batteries,  and  put  themfelves 
in  fuch  at  poffure  of  defence  as 
would  have  rendered  the  attempt 
too  difficult  for  achievement. 

Admiral 
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Admiral  Nelfon  having  difpofed 
of  his  prizes,  by  burning  fuch  as  he 
could  not  take  away,  left  a  fqua- 
dron,  under  commodore  Hood,  to 
block  lip  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
whilft  he  let  fail  for  Europe.  As 
this  blockade  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  by  fea  with  Rofetta,  and  the 
fupply  of  Alexandria  was  thereby 
impeded,  and  as  the  caravan  efla- 
bliihed  in  confequence  of  this  in¬ 
terruption  was  found  inadequate  to 
the  fervice,  Bonaparte  caufed  the 
canal  which  led  from  Rhamania  to 
Alexandria,  acrofs  a  defert  of  forty 
miles,  to  be  cleanfed;  by  which 
means  not  only  tins  city  received 
a  larger  fupply  of  water  and  pro- 
vifions,  but  the  artillery,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tranf- 
port  by  land,  was  conveyed  more 
expeditioufly  and  conveniently  by 
water  to  the  general  depolit  at  Gifa. 

Left  entirely  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  Bonaparte  continued  with 
greater  aftivity  his  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  At  Belbeis  and 
Salhaic  he  conftrudted  forts  and  re¬ 
doubts  to  defend  himfelf  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks  on  the  fide  of 
Syria,  and  drew  plans  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  defence  of  the  port  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  the  city  of  Cairo.  He 
formed  alfo  a  great  eftabliftiment 
for  the  different  mechanical  arts, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  artifts 
and  fcientific  men  who  had  ac- 
con/panied  the  expedition,  and 
with  whom  he  formed  a  national 
academy,  which  affembled  every 
five  days.  Among  the  objects 
which  engaged  more  particularly 
the  attention  of  this  Inftitute,  were 
the  purification  of  faltpetre,  the 
conftrudtion  of  wind  and  water 
mills,  not  only  for  the  grinding 
corn,  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  natives 
were  either  turned  by  the  hand  or 
by  oxen,  which  rendered  the  ope¬ 
ration  both  coarfe  and  expenfive, 
1 709. 
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but  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  into 
cifterns  the  water,  which,  lying  on 
the  ground,  acquired  a  brackHhtafte. 
The  making  bread,  and  preparing 
fermented  liquors  as  a  fubftitute  for 
wine,  engaged  alfo  their  attention, 
without  neglecting  points  of  lefs 
importance,  fuch  as  natural  hiftory, 
arts,  antiquities,  and  other  refcarches 
of  fcience  or  literature. 

It  was  not  only  to  the  affembly' 
of  the  Inftitute  that  Bonaparte  con¬ 
fided  the  amelioration  of  the  ftate 
of  Egypt.  At  his  invitation,  the 
fheicks  from  different  provinces  af¬ 
fembled  at  Cairo,  where  Monge 
and  Bertholiet  fubmitted  to  their 
deliberations  certain  objeCls  of  po¬ 
litical  oeconomy ;  fuch  as  queftions 
relative  to  the  laws  of  inheritance, 
(which  had  hitherto  been  arbitrary,) 
reformations  with  refpeH  to  the 
penal  code,  new  modes  of  organ- 
ifing  the  divans  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  arid  regulations  refpeCling 
the  finances;  which  topics  the  af- 
fembly  difcuffed  with  calmnefs  and 
dignity. 

As  the  feftival  of  the  anniverfary 
of  the  inftitution  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  happened  at  this  period, 
thefe  Egyptian  fages  joined  in  the 
celebration,  which  took  place  at 
Cairo  with  great  pomp  and  folem- 
nity.  Triumphal  arches  and  obe- 
lilks  were  ereCted  with  magnificent 
decorations ;  military  evolutions 
were  executed;  horfe  and  foot 
races,  fire-works,  and  every  am ufe- 
ment  to  which  the  Parifians  had 
been  accuftomed  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  except  the  afcent  of  balloons, 
of  which  the  machinery  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  admiral  Nelfon,  were 
prefentea  to  the  gaze  of  the  ftupe- 
fied  Egyptians.  By  thefe  courteous 
and  politic  manners  Bonaparte  had 
endeavoured  to-  gain  the  efteem 
and  confidence  of  his  new  allies, 
which  a  continuance  of  his  vi£|o- 
P  ries, 
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ries  over  their  opprefibrs,  the  beys 
and  mamalukes,  feemed  to  con¬ 
firm  ;  fince  at  this  epocha  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  army  on  the  coaft 
had  defeated  the  forces  fent  againfl: 
it  bv  Ibrahim,  who  had  fled  to¬ 
wards  Syria,  and  Defaix  had  fought 
and  out  to  flight  the  troops  of 
Murad  near  the  pyramids  of  Sac- 
cara  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  cor¬ 
dial  friendfhip  was,  however,  but 
outward  feeming.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  profeflions  of  regard  which 
the  French  had  publifhed  for  their 
ally  the  emperor  at  Conflantino- 
le,  and  the  aflurances  they  had 
eld  out  that  the  invafion  of  Egypt 
and  the  expulfion  of  the  beys  were 
meafures  which  merited  or  had 
obtained  his  affent,  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cairo,  that  this  alliance 
had  received  fo  little  of  his  appro¬ 
bation,  that  he  had  thought  fit  to 
declare  war  againfl:  the  invaders 
and  the  French  nation.  It  was 
probably  from  fome  vague  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  received,  for 
the  firman,  or  declaration  of  war, 
was  not  yet  known,  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  thought  themfelves  bound  to 
regard  the  French  as  common  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  execute,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  the  mandates  of 
their  fovereign.  The  infurredlion 
was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
infurgents  aflembled  in  groups  in 
the  morning  (21ft  October)/  and 
betrayed  figns  of  an  approaching 
fedition.  The  French  commander 
of  Cairo,  general  Dupuis,  who  had 
gone  amongfi:  them  to  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  theie  aflemblies,  was 
maflacred,  together  with  feveral 
foldiers.  The  French  immediately 
flew  to  arms,  and  the  infurgents 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Every 
infulated  Frenchman  fell  the  victim 
of'their  fury.  The  houfe  of  gene¬ 
ral  Caffarelli  was  befieged  and 
taken,  Thofe  who  had  defended 


it  were  put  to  death,  and  the  phf- 
lofophical  inftrumentsand  working 
lhops  which  had  been  there  depo- 
fited  were  defiroyed.  The  French 
recovering  from  their  furprife, 
made  a  throng  and  fpeedy  refifl- 
<  ance  to  the  torrent;  the  cannon 
was  pointed  in  every  direction. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs,  who  com- 
pofed  the  mafs  of  the  revolt,  were 
foon  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge 
in  their  mofques,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  inviolable  afvlums,  fince 
no  Frenchman  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
fumed  to  enter  thofe  facred  places, 
from  that  regard  for  the  religious 
ufages  of  the  people  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  never  ceafed  to  inculcate. 
But  as  thefe  temples  were  now 
perverted  from  their  folemn  ufages 
by  the  worth ippers  themfelves,  be¬ 
ing  turned  into  fortrefles  of  war 
and  offence,  the  French  thought 
themfelves  no  longer  bound  to  treat 
them  with  their  wonted  refpedt# 
Bonaparte,  unwilling  to  come  to  j 
violent  extremities  with  the  multi¬ 
tude,  fummoned  the  infurgents  to 
furrender  their  chiefs;  the  Turks 
refufed  thecqmpromife,  the  mofques 
were  forced  by  the  foldiery,  and  all 
who  were  within  perifhed. 

This  revolt,  fatal  to  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  ferved  only  to  confirm 
the  power  and  influence  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  Egyptians  had  taken 
no  part ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  neuter,  joined 
with  the  French  on  the  day  of  the 
infurredtion,  and  confidered  the 
event  as  their  releafe  from  the 
Turkifh  bondage.  This  acceflion 
of  opinion  and  force  was  deemed 
favourable  to  the  further  defions  of 
the  French  general,  who  publifhed 
the  declaration  of  war  made'  againfl 
him  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which 
he  had  then  received  ;  and  having  , 
taken  means  to  fecure  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  tranquillity,  he  began  to 

make 
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iridlct  preparations  for  the  exten- 
5ion  of  his  conquefts^  or,  to  ufe  the 
revolutionary  language  of  the  in* 
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Governments.  State  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Changes  in  the  Ligurian. 
Councils ,  effeded  by  the  French  Minifer.  Banifiment  of  the  Difaffeded  and 
the  Clergy.  Refufal  of  the  Ligurians  to  place  a  French  General  at  the  Head 
of  their  Military  Forces.  Ligurian  National  Injlitute.  Failure  of  Nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the  French  Republic.  Spain 
State  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  State  of  St.  Domingo.  Declaration.# 
War  by  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Entrance  into  the  Grifons  of  the  An  (Irian 
Troops.  March  of  the  Neapolitan  Army.  Declaration  of  War  again!}  the 
Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia.  Abdication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  '  For¬ 
mation  of  a  Provifionary  Government.  Entrance  of  the  Neapolitan  Army 
into  Rome.  ~  Defeat  of  the  Neapolitan  Army ,  and  Evacuation  cf  Rome, 
Keyed  ion  of  the  Armifice  offered  by  the  Neapolitan  General.  Fiew  of  the 
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vader,  “  for  the  further  deliverance 
and  regeneration  of  tlie  E4tem 
world.” 
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THE  indifpofition  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  towards  jacobinifm 
was  not  confined  to  France.  The 
revolution  which  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory  had  operated  in  Holland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  al¬ 
though  it  removed  from  the  helm 
of  affairs  thofe  pilots  who  did  not 
govern  it  agreeably  to  their  willies, 
had  placed  others  whofe  fentiments 
and  conduct  were  till  lefs  accord¬ 
ant.  The  jacobin  party  had  now 
the  complete  afcendency  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  although  the  legiflative 
adminiftration,  and  the  directory 
which  had  been  formed  under  the 
aufpices  of  La  Croix,  the  French 
minifter,  were  deftined  to  remain  no 
longer  than  till  the  conftitution 
which  they  had  prefented  had  been 
duly  accepted,  they  felt  no  dif- 
pofition  to  give  up  their  power; 
but,  after  having  deliberated  in  fe- 
cret  committees  feveral  days  on  the 
bed:  mode  of  retaining  it,  the  af- 
jfembly  on  the  5th  of  May  made 
the  objet  of  their  difeuffions  pub¬ 
lic,  by  declaring,  that  although  they 
were  virtually  diffolved  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conftitution,  yet 
the  dangers  which  ftill  continued  to 
threaten  the  country  had  determined 
the  members  to  agree  that  no  re¬ 
newal  fliould  take  place  that  year  ; 
but  that  the  prefent  deputies  ftiould 
form  themfelves  into  a  legiflative 
body,  and  continue  their  functions 
together  with  the  prefent  directory. 

This  further  ftep  towards  def- 
potifm  met  with  loud  reclamations 
from  various  quarters  ;  it  was  urged 
in  no  meafured  language,  that  the 
aftembiy  ufurped  a  power  war¬ 
ranted  neither  by  the  conftitution, 
nor  accordant  with  their  repeated 


declarations ;  that  the  continuance  \ 
of  the  prefent  directory,  and  the  ; 
felf-ele6tion  of  their  own  body,1 
were  a  manifelt  violation  of  thej 
principles  which  they  had  juft  fworn- 
to  obferve  :  that  when  the  national; 
convention  of  France  propofed  the 
partial  renovation  of  the  firft  legif¬ 
lative  aftembiy,  it  was  a  propo-j 
fition  accepted  by  the  people  with 
the  conftitution;  but  that,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  no  appeal  whatever 
had  been  made  to  the  primary  af- 
femblies,  and  that  the  prefent  mea-i 
fure  was  an  a£t  of  the  grofieft  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  rights. 

The  perfon  who  made  the  mod 
ftrenuous  oppofition  to  this  decifion 
of  the  conflituent  aftembiy  was 
general  Daendels,  who  had  been, 
moft  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  late  revolution.  La  Croix,! 
before  whom  he  made  thefe  remon-| 
ftrances,  did  not  partake  his  indig¬ 
nation,  and  the  Dutch  direftory 
gave  orders  for  his  arreft.  He! 
efcaped  to  Paris  with  a  paftport 
given  him  bv  general  Joubert,  who 
them  commanded  in  Holland,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
French  directory  aflent  to  his  pro- 
pofitions  of  making  another  revo¬ 
lution.  Daendels  thus  armed  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hague  to  juftify  hisl 
conduct.  The  Dutch  directory, 
who  had  fome  intimation  of  the 
fubjedf  of  his  interviews  at  Paris.! 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  treating 
him  as  a  difaffeded  perfon,  and  £ 
♦•ebel,  and  refufed  him  the  military 
honours  due  to  his  rank.  His  re¬ 
turn  was,  however,  hailed  by  th< 
officers  of  the  armv,  and  the  moft 
refpedfable  part  of  the  citizens,  who 
aftembled  to  partake  of  a  repaft  a| 
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bis  houfe  ;  which  meeting  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  direHory  as  a  re¬ 
union  of  confpirators.  The  legis¬ 
lative  body,  meanwhile,  feeing  their 
exigence  threatened,  together  with 
that  of  the  directory,  declared  in 
fecret  committees  that  the  country 
was  in  danger;  and  began  to  make 
Serious  preparations  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  defence,  after  giving  orders  to 
arreft  Such  perfons  as  had  promoted 
the  meeting  at  the  houfe  of  general 
Paendels.  Amongft  this  number 
were  the  minifters  of  ffate,  who, 
feeling  that  the  moment  of  their 
accufation  was  that  either  of  their 
death  or  deliverance,  erected  them- 
ftives  into  a  provifionary  executive 
power,  fummoned  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Dutch  troops. before 
them,  and  took  their  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance.  IJaving  Secured  this  point, 
it  required  no  great  efforts  to  gain 
over  the  Soldiery,  and  the  national 
guards,  who  had  been  called  out  by 
the  dire&ory,  The  command  of 
the  military  force  was  entrufted  to 
Paendels,  who  loff  no  time  in  fur¬ 
rounding  both  the  directory,  the 
legiflative  body,  and  the  French 
embaffador  La  Croix.  Two  of 
the  five  directors  who  had  difap- 
proved  the  conduct  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  had  given  in  their  difmiffi on 
jn  the  morning  ;  two  others,  Vreede 
and  Fingen,  effected  their  efcape. 
Vanlangen  was  the  only  one  ar¬ 
retted,  with  two  members  of  the 
legiflative  body.  La  Croix  was  Set 
at  liberty,  and  ordered  to  return  to 
Paris.  His  Secretary  Ducange, 
who,  having  more  energy  and  talent?, 
with  an  equal  fbare  of  intrigue  and 
cunning,  had  directed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  matter,  was  ordered  to 
quit  both  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
territory.  The  government  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  provifionary 
power,  the  members  of  which  an¬ 
nounced  h)  a  proclamation,  that 
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they  were  ready  to  lay  it  down  the 
inftant  that  the  primary  affemblies, 
then  about  to  be  convoked,  fhould 
have  named  a  legiflative  body  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  con-* 
ttitution. 

In  the  month  of  June  thefe  af¬ 
femblies  took  place.  The  new  le¬ 
giflative  body,  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  members  of  the  firtt  na¬ 
tional  affembly,  opened  its  fittings 
the  thirteenth  of  July  ;  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  Auguft,  the  council  of 
ancients  nominated  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  to  compofe  the  exe-  ' 
cutive  dire&orv. 

m  \ 

Although  peace  had  been  made 
with  the  emperor,  the  French  re¬ 
public  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  its  troops  till  a  general 
pacification  had  been  concluded 
with  the  empire.  During  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  congrefs,  France  had 
kept  a  confiderable  number  of 
forces  both  in  the  conquered 
countries  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
new  republics  of  Italy.  By  the 
different  movements  of  thefe  troops, 
the  French  government  thought  it- 
felf  enabled,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  to 
menace  Germany,  haften  the  de« 
cifion  of  the  congrefs,  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  the  plans  agreed  on  with  the 
greater  powers,  or  Seize 'on  favour¬ 
able  pofitions  in  cafe  of  a  rupture. 
It  appears,  that,  according  to  the 
fecret  articles  of  the  treaty  at  Udine, 
the  French  troops  were  to  be  put 
in  p.offeflion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Enren- 
breitftein,  and  keepit  as  a  guarantee 
till  the  conciufion  of  the  peace,  of 
which  its  demolition  was  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  articles.  An  army 
had  advanced  to  take  poffeffion ; 
but  the  commander  having  refufed 
to  furrender,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
defending  it  vigoroufly,  they  were 
conttraihed  to  turn  their  attack  inro 
a  blockade,  the  rigour  of  which 
daily  jncreafed,  notwithstanding 
P  3  the 
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the  continued  and  prefling  folici- 
tatians  of  the  congrefs.  At  the 
fame  time  another  divjfion  having 
taken  peaceable  poffieffion  of  the 
bridge  and  fort  of  the  Rhine,  op- 
pofite  to  Manheim,  had  begun  its 
demolition  ;  and  general  Hatry,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  republic^ 
had  entered  Mentz  and  CatTal,  which 
the  imperial  troops  had  quietly 
evacuated. 

Thefe  meafures  were  executed 
before  the  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  difpofitions  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  towards  France,  the  fym- 
ptoms  of  which  were  not  only  dif- 
covered  during  the  former  part  of 
the  fittings  of  the  congrefs,  but 
were  Fated  to  have  been  little  dif- 
fembled  in  the  infult  which  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  French  embaffador  at 
that  court,  received fome  time  after 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  and  which 
3ed  him  to  quit  that  fituation.  This 
incident  is  faid  to  have  given  rife 
to  a  conference  which  took  place 
at  Seitz,  between  Francis  deNeuf- 
chateau  and  count  Cobentzel. 
Both  parties  had  announced  that 
this  political  interview  had  no  re¬ 
lation  with  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
grefs.at  RadFadt,  and  nothing  was 
pofitively  known  either  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  object  or  the  refult  of 
thefe  conferences,  fince  nothing 
was  officially  publifiied  at  the  time*! 
and  the  two  miniFers  feparated  6th 
July,  without  any  vifible  change 
taking  place  in  the  political  fitu¬ 
ation  of  their  refpedtive  powers. 
But  time  reveals  moF  fecrets ;  and 
F  has  fince  been  well  underFood, 
that  a  vaF  plan, which  was  to  change 
the  form  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  had 
been  propofed  by  the  agent  of  the 
imperial  court.  In  this  fcheme  of 
partition,  France  was  to  have  had 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont,  the 
Cifalpine  and  Ligurian  republics 
were  to  have  undergone  new  di- 


vifions,  and  confiderable  Ioffes  of 
territory,  of  which  Mantua  and  a  j 
certain  extent  of  country  were  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor.  The 
diredory  would  not  accede  to  thefe 
propofitiOns,  not  only  becaufe  fuch 
arrangements,  by  aggrandifing  the 
houfe  of  AuFria,  would  have  been 
difpleafing  to  Pruffia,  but  that  fuen 
a  difmemberment  would  have  been 
too  manifeFly  a  violation  of  its,  : 
loyalty  towards  the  new  republic. 

The  mifunderFanding  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  re¬ 
public  was  at  this  time  vifibly  in- 
creafed,  fo  that  a  rupture  feemed 
unavoidable.  Both  powers  began 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  making 
formidable  preparations,  and  q? 
adopting  fuch  meafures  as  indicated 
that  the  war,  if  it  took  place, 
would  not  be  lefs  difaFrous  than 
that  which  had  juF  ended.  During 
the  fummer,  troops  had  begun  to 
march  towards  Italy.  A  camp  had 
been  laid  out  near  Vienna  j  con- 
fiderable  forces  were  advancing  to¬ 
wards  Brefcia  and  Mantua,  and 
the  poFs  in  the  Tyrol  were  put 
in  the  beF  poFure  of  defence.  The 
frontier  towns  of  the  Venetian  Fate^ 
were  Frongly  fortified,  and  a  con-, 
fiderable  army  was  afiembled  be-., 
tween  the  lake  of  ConFance  ancl 
along  the  Rhine  to  the  Tyrol.  The 
French  government  gave  orders 
alfo  to  recruit  their  forces  in  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  to  put  the  fortrefles 
in  Italy  in  a  proper  Fate  of  defence, 
and  to  fend  reinforcements  acrofs 
the  Rhine,  and  towards  the  fronr 
tiers. 

i  ,»  I 

The  war  department  of  France 
had  been,  Face  the  18th  of  Frt$-  i 
tidor,  in  the  hands  of  Scherer,  a 
near  relation  of  the  director  Rew- 
bell.  It  was  not  the  vice  of  am¬ 
bition  alone  which  pervaded  at  this 
period  the  governing  powers  of  the 
republic.  The  hiFory  of  the  in¬ 
vaded 
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vsded  countries  has  fhown  that  the 
rapacity  and  avarice  of  the  French 
agents  kept  equal  pace  with  the 
valour  of  the  French  armies ;  and 
that  a  conquered  and  plundered 
country  were  nearly  fynonymous 
terms.  The  fame  fpkit  of  dilapi¬ 
dation  and  prodigality*  which  had 
£0  much  diflionoured  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  was  not  confined  to  the 
frontiers  of  France ;  but  almoft 
every  department,  from  the  direc¬ 
tory  to  the  lowed  clerk  of  office, 
made  their  calculations  of  plunder 
on  the  purfes  of  individuals,  or  the 
wealth  of  the  (fate.  In  fome  of  the 
offices  of  government,  the  tariff7  of 
corruption  was  regularly  fixed,  from 
the  price  of  an  equivocal  pafiport, 
or  a  certificate  of  refidence,  to  the 
expunging  a  name  from  the  emi¬ 
grant  lift.  The  fale  of  national  do¬ 
mains  had  long  been  an  allowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  depredation  ;  the  value  alone 
of  the  lead  or  iron  that  ferved  for 
the  conftru<ftion  of  an  abbey  or 
a  chateau,  overpaid  the  money  that 
reverted  to  the  public  treafury  for 
the  fale  of  the  extenfive  territory 
that  formed  its  produce ;  and  the 
favoured  fpeculator  often  difeharged 
the  whole  of  his  engagement  by  the 
demolition  of  part  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  building,  or  the  fale  of  the 
lofty  trees  of  the  avenues  that  made 
one  of  its  principal  ornaments.  In 
fo'wide  a  fyftem  of  national  depre¬ 
dation  it  is  unjuft  not  to  notice 
that  there  were  many  honourable 
exceptions;  but  the  public  voice 
diffingiufhed  above  the  reft  the 
departments  of  the  minifter  of 
finance  and  of  war  as  the  great 
abyfles  that  fwallowed  up  the  pub¬ 
lic  fortune.  While  the  republic 
was  thus  given  up  to  individual 
plunder  and  corruption  in  fome 
departments  of  office,  equal  negli¬ 
gence  and  apathy  in  the  colleftion 
of  the  necefiary  fupplies  pervaded 


others.  A  grant  of  fix  hundred 
and  fixteen  millions  had  been  made 
by  the  councils  fqr  the  expenfes  of 
the  current  year.  In  the  month  of 
June,  which  formed  the  ninth  of 
the  French  calendar,  not  a  third 
part  of  the  taxes  had  been  collected, 
and  a  deficit  of  fixty  millions, which 
the  ways  and  means  already  voted 
could  not  fupplv,  was  to  be  filled 
up  by  new  impofts. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures  engaged  at 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  For  a  long  feries  of  years 
previous  to  the  revolution,  even 
during  the  fittings  of  the  ancient 
ftates-general  in  France,  this  lub- 
jeft  had  always  made  part  of  their 
deliberations;  but  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  univerfal  ftandard  had 
prevented  any  changes  from  taking 
place.  Since  the  epocha  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  many  fcientific  men  had 
employed  themfelves  on  this  object, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Autun  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  this  fubjedf  to  the  con- 
ftituent  aflembly,  and  the  necefiary 
refearches  were  continued  till  ob¬ 
jects  of  more  immediate  importance 
too  much  engaged  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  leave  it  any  leifure  for 
due  attention  to  this  interefting  ob- 
je<5t.  But  during  the  winter  of  this 
year,  acongrefs  of  fcientific  men, 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  af- 
fembled  at  Paris  to  co-operate  in 
this  undertaking;  and  the  friend  of 
humanity  in  every  country,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  opinion  on  the 
lubjedt  of  forms  or  iy  {terns  of  go¬ 
vernment,  could  not  behold  with¬ 
out  an  emotion  of  pleafure  the 
meeting  of  fuch  an  affemblv,  in 
whofe  inftrueftions  lurked  no  am¬ 
bitious  project  of  war  and  defla¬ 
tion;  from  whofe  debates  no  mother 
or  wife  beheld  in  fad  perfpe&ive 
the  legalifed  murder  of  a  fon  or  a 
hulband  j  but  from  which  the  ftores 
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of  knowledge  and  indubry  might 
be  enlarged,  and  the  merchant  and 
the  philofopher  derive  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  or  pieafure.  The  bandard 
propofed  for  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures  w?as  built  on 
a  beautiful  fyftem,  an  unvarying 
unitv,  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
time  and  placd,  and  fitted  for  the 
ufe  of  every  nation  of  the  globe, 
bnce  it  was  the  globe  itfelf  which 
furniflied  the  meafure.  This  mea- 
fure,  called  the  metre,  is  the  forty 
millionth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  the  meafure  of  a  me¬ 
ridian  having  been  taken  by  a  long 
feries  of  laborious  obfervations, 
the  refult  of  which  was  as  fure  as 
the  operation  itfelf  wai>  curious 
and  admirable.  On  this  eilabliflied 
unity  the  uniformity  is  eilabliflied; 
the  decimal  divilion  is  adopted  as 
being  the  eafieb  in  calculation, 
and  numerical  terms,  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  language,  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  that  of  the  French. 

Notwithbandirjg  the  well-found¬ 
ed  averbon  which  the  legiflative 
body  entertained  againfi  the  powers 
of  military  c  mmiffions,  the  coun¬ 
cil  on  a  meffage  from  the  directory 
enlarged  them  to  another  ~claf$,  and 
applied  them  to  fuch,  who,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  fliould 
attempt  to  favour  by  feditious  cries, 
or  any  other  adls  whatever,  the 
progrefs  of  their  arms.  This  cir- 
cumfiance  had  taken  place  at  Qf- 
bend,  where,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
ceding  meffage,  the  Englifh  had 
made  a  defeent  with  four  thou  fund 
men  to  demolifli  the  buices,  and 
bad  been  repulfed  by  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  number,  leaving  behind  them 
fifteen  hundred  prifoners,  among 
whom  were  one  hundred  and  five 
officers,  It  was  bated  to  the  coun- 
cil  that  cries  of  invitation  had  been 
beard,  pnd  that  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  we  ye  not  unequivocal  in 
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their  marks  of  encouragement.  A 
law  was  palled  to  fend  fuch  as  were 
guilty  of  thele  overt  a6ts  in  future 
before  a  council  of  war,  to  be  pu-, 
nilhed  according  to  the  difpolitions 
of  the  military  code  againft  fpies 
and  recruiters  for  hoilile  powers.  • 
This  fuccefs,  which  was  fwelied  by 
the  reports  into  an  important  vic¬ 
tory,  was  counterbalanced  at  nearly 
the  fame  time  by  the  lofs  of  two  blips 
of  the  line,  one  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  Englibi  off  Breb,  and  the 
other  burnt  in  the  port  of  L’Orient. 

The  probability  of  the  renewal 
of  the  war  had  called  the  attention 
ol  the  legibature  to  fome  uniform' 
mode  of  railing  recruits  for  the  ai> 
mies.  General  Jourdan  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  this  fubje6I,  which  was  not 
only  a  plan  for  the  prefent  exigent 
cies,  but  prefented  the  balls  of  a 
regular  military  inbitution.  Act 
cording  to  this  project,  every  youth  ’ 
in  the  republic  was  to  be  inferibed 
from  the  age  of  twenty  years  to 
that  of  twenty-five,  dibinguibijng  ' 
them  into  four  refpedtive  clafies ; 
the  firb  from  twenty  to  twenty- : 
one,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two,  and  upwards.  If  there  biould 
be  wanted  for  actual  fervice,  the 
firb  clafs  in  order  was  to  take  the 
held  ;  the  fecond  was  to  follow  the 
firb,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  in  fucceffion ;  but  that  no  one 
fhould  be  obliged  to  ferve  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  This 
inbitution  was  propofed  as  being 
in  perfect  union  with  the  genius  of 
a  warlike  people,  as  well  as  con¬ 
formable  to  the  principle  of  equal-  ji 
ity,  15 nee  ail  of  every  rank  or  con¬ 
dition  were  placed  on  the  fame 
level.  The  age  of  military  fervice, 
it  was  reprefented,  was  well  fixed  at 
that  period  of  life  in  which  their 
moral  and  pbyfical  education  was 
finibied,  and  before  marriages  or 
fettlctnents  in  life  were  generally 
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formed.  It  was  added,  that  the 
length  of  the  fprvice  was  not  ex- 
ceffive ;  that  by  the  fucceflive  call 
on  the  feveral  defies  no  one  would 
be  overburthened  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  fervice  ;  and  that  each  young- 
citizen,  in  returning  home,  would 
bring  back  with  him  a  fteadfaft  love 
of  his  country,  the  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  it  well,  and  ftrength  of 
mind  and  capacity  to  difcharge  in 
an  honourable  manner  thofe  civil 
employments  to  which  his ‘inclina¬ 
tions  might  lead. 

Such  projects  as  either  gave  the 
directory  the  means  of  alluring  their 
power,  or,  by  reflecting  honour  on 
the  nation,  fcattered  a  few  rays  on 
themfelves  as  the  encouragers  of 
fcience,  were  welcomed  by  the  di¬ 
rectory  with  lingular  complacency; 
but  terror  and  alarm  fled  through 
their  ranks,  and  fedition  and  re¬ 
bellion  feemed  to  their  imaginations 
to  rear  their  hideous  heads,  When¬ 
ever  any  independent  or  indignant 
member  of  the  councils  animad¬ 
verted  cn  their  tyranny  or  oppofed 
their  mtafures.  The  marks  of  dif- 
pleafure  which  fome  had  fhown 
againfl:  the  fyftem  of  dilapidation 
and  corruption  which  was  under¬ 
mining  the  ftate,had  beenconflrued 
into  figns  of  difaffeCtjon;  and  regrets 
that  more  ceconomical  measures 
were  not  purfued,  were  held  forth 
as  fecret  willies  breathed  towards 
England  and  Auftria.  A  few,  never - 
fhelefs,  in  the  councils,  who  were 
not  to  be  daunted  by  power  or  af¬ 
fected  by  calumny,  flood  firm  againfl 
thofe  attacks,  though  their  motions 
for  general  reform,  or  animadver¬ 
sions  on  particular  aCts  of  flagrant 
injuftice,  were  always  buried  under 
the  weight  of  a ,  majority,  whole 
clamorous  apprehenlions  of  trouble 
and  diviflon  amongft  the  patriots 
flopped  in  the  very  threlhold  every 
tendency  towards  examination,— 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  a  motion  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of 
the  general,  to  take  into  confident 
tion  certain  operations  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  with  refpeCt  to  the  Cifalpine 
republic. 

The  crimes  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  committed  by  the  abufe  of 
power,  in  flibverting  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Switzerland  and  Holland, 
did  not  prevent  the  directory  at  this 
period  from  making  another  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
changing  both  the  conftitution  and 
government  of  the  Cifalpine  re¬ 
public.  In  the  hiflory  of  foreign 
occurrences  of  the  laft  year  it  has 
been  mentioned,  that,  before  Bo¬ 
naparte  left  Italy,  he  had  moulded 
the  Tranfpadane  and  Cifpadane  go* 
vernments  into  a  Cifalpine  repub¬ 
lic,  to  which  he  had  joined  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Bergamo  and  Breflia;  had 
given  them  the  French  conftitution 
as  a  provilionary  guide,  and  named 
the  temporary  members  both  of 
the  legiflative  and  executive  powers. 
He  had  obferved  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  which  he  hadmade  might  pof- 
fibly  have  been  made  better,  and 
it  appears  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Cifalpines  were  alfo  of  this 
opinion.  The  choice  of  Bona* 
parte  for  the  executive  power  of  the 
new  republic  had  fallen  on  Mof* 
cati,  Paradifi,  and  Serbelloni,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  Cifpadane  di¬ 
rectory.  It  was  the  reprelentations 
of  thofe  chiefs,  and  probably  from 
the  conviction  of  Bonaparte  him- 
feif,  that  the  excels  of  popular  ef- 
fervefcence,  which  had  taken  place 
at  Milan,  would  be  more  deftruc* 
tive  than  ufeful  towards  the  confo- 
lidation  of  their  new  government, 
that  led  him  to  fliut  up  the  clubs, 
to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
and  expunge  from  the  lift  of  repre- 
fentatives,  whom  he  h^id  named, 
forty  members,  whofe  patriotiim 
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appeared  to  have  more  of  energy 
than  prudence.  Ferro,  the  mini- 
tier  of  the  Cifalpine  police,  who 
had  given  in  the  primitive  lift,  was 
likewife  removed  from  his  office. 
The  vacancy  in  the  councils  was 
tilled  up  by  Bonaparte;  Contain], 
a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Ferrara, 
was  chofen  a  fourth  dire&or;  and, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Serbelloni,  who  went  embaftador 
to  Paris,  Aleftandri  of  Bergamo  was 
chofen  in  his  ftead  ;  and  Savoldi 
of  Brefcia  completed  the  lift, 

Bonaparte,  jn  quitting  Italy,  left 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Kjl- 
maine,  who  employed  himfeif  only 
in  his  military  concerns.  The  !e- 
giftative  body,  thus  formed,  began 
its  fittings  by  decreeing  the  liberty 
of  <he  prefs,  opening  the  conftitu- 
tional  circles,  and  giving  fo  wide  a 
range  to  popular  opinions,  that  the 
majority  of  the  directory  were  com* 
pelled  to  league  themfelves  with 
the  council  of  elders  to  check  this 
ardour,  by  rejecting  the  intempe¬ 
rate  and  exaggerated  proportions 
of  the  other  houfe.  It  was  during 
the  ft^uggle  and  divifions  of  thofe 
parties  that  Berthier  arrived  at  Mi¬ 
lan  from  accomplilhing  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Rome.  Hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  his  prefence  would  heal 
all  divifions,  as  well  as  conciliate 
^he  differences  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  directory  and  the 
councils  ;  but  thefe  divifions,  on  the 
contrary,  became  il ill  greater  from 
the  preffing  neceffities  of  the  army, 
which  the  Cifalpine  republic  was 
bound  to  furnifh  in  three  months, 
in  order  to  quell  the  infurre&ionary 
fpirit  which  manifefted  itfelf  in  the 
different  corps  for  want  both  of 
pay  and  provifions. 

At  this  period  the  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  and  commerce  between  the 
French  and  Cifalpine  republics, 
which  had  been  ratified  at  Paris  the 


17th  of  March,  and  figned  by  the 
Cifalpine  minifter,  arrived  at  Milan. 
By  this  treaty  the  Cifalpine  repub¬ 
lic  engaged  to  take  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  French  republic,  on  the 
requifition  of  the  French  directory; 
and,  among  other  claufes,  to  keep 
in  the  Cifalpine  territory  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  French 
troops,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
which  ten  millions  were  to  be  paid 
annually ;  to  organife  a  military 
force  compofed  of  Italians  and  aux¬ 
iliaries,  the  amount  of  which  was 
to  be  regulated  every  year  by  par¬ 
ticular  conventions,  which  forces 
were  always  to  be  under  the  com-* 
mand  of  French  generals;  to  for* 
tify  different  points,  and  keep  the 
frontier-towns  garrifoned  by  French 
and  Cifalpine  foldiers,  in  the  bed 
ftate  of  defence,  with  proviftons 
for  a  year  in  each, 

The  Cifalpine  dire&ory  tranfmit* 
ted  this  treaty  to  the  great  council 
with  a  meffage,  in  which  theyobferv* 
ed  to  the  legifiative  body,  that, 
though  the  treaty  was  a  dire£t  attack 
on  the  fovereignty  of  the  Cifalpine 
people,  and  was  otherwife  very 
burthenfome,  their  acceptance  of 
it  was  indifpenfable,  in  order  to  fave 
the  republic,  and  fhield  it  from 
greater  dangers.  This  alarming 
meffage  divided  the  council  into 
three  parts.  The  zealous  patriots 
decided  at  once  for  its  reje&ion  ; 
the  timid  were  for  its  acceptance; 
and  a  third  party  propofed  to  fend 
a  remonftrance  and  a  folemn  de¬ 
claration,  Bating  to  the  French  na« 
tion  the  fituation  of  the  Cifalpine 
republic,  reprefenting  the  immenfe 
facrifices  it  had  already  made,  and 
the  utter  impoffibility  of  giving  any 
further  extent  to  its  gratitude.  The 
effervefcence  to  which  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  this  treaty  had  given  rife 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  party 
for  the  reje&ion  faw  their  number 
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fuddenly  fwelled  by  thofe  who  had 
been  moft  earned;  for  its  accept¬ 
ance,  and  beheld  with  no  little  fur- 
prife  the  aridocratical  part  of  the 
council  become  at  once  the  molt 
earned  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  They  difeovered  that 
even  thofe  of  the  directors  who 
had  recommended  mod  drenuoufly 
its  acceptance  themfelves,  had  ad- 
vifed  fbme  members  of  the  council 
to  vote  again  d  it ;  and,  fearing  that 
plans  dill  more  hodile  to  their  in¬ 
dependence  were  forming  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  they  accepted  the  prof¬ 
fered  union,  and  declared  for  the 
treaty.  Some  of  the  zealous  party, 
who  were  determined  to  brave  all 
hazards,  and  fame  members  ajfo, 
who,  -  though  lefs  popular,  felt  alike 
the  diflionour  done  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  dill  obdinately  refufed.  The 
council  of  elders  at  fird  rejefted 
the  vote  of  the  other  houfe ;  but 
afterwards,  though  with  g,reat  diffi¬ 
culty  and  reluftance,  gave  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  their  fanftion. 

This  lacrifice  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  was  infufficient  to  appeafe 
the  anger  of  the  French  direftory 
for  the  individual  oppofition  made 
to  their  mandate.  Thofe  of  the 
tnembers  (both  of  the  patriotic  and 
aridocratic  parties)  who  had  given 
their  voices  for  the  rejection  were 
alike  excluded  from  the  legiflative 
bodies.  The  moment  was  too  fa¬ 
vourable  to  differ  the  opportunity 
to  efcape  of  fecuring  thofe  perfons 
who  had  thus  ventured  to  emit  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  own,  and  thofe  who 
had  been  mod  active  in  refidance 
were  put  under  arred.  The  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  attributed  this  mea- 
fure  to  the  Cifalpine  directory,  and 
the  directory  retorted  the  charge  on 
the  military  authorities.  As  the 
warrants  were  iffued  from  the  office 
of  the  commander  of  the  place 
without  any  interference  of  th^ 


Cifalpine  police,  and  executed  by 
French  foldiers,  it  was  no  enigma 
who  were  the  original  authors  of 
this  aft  of  defpotifm  and  infamy. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  humi¬ 
liation  which  the  Cifalpine  repub^ 
lie  was  fated  to  undergo.  As  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  formed  both  the  Jegif* 
lative  and  executive  powers,  fo 
the  direftory  thought  that  with 
equal  right  they  might  favour  therti 
with  a  conditution.  The  conditu^ 
fion-maker  of  the  direftory  was 
Reveillifte  Lepaux.  This  direc¬ 
tor,  whom  the  credulous  republi¬ 
cans  of  the  convention  had  named 
to  the  direftory  as  a  rock  of  refuge 
agai nd  the  fufpefted  jacobinical 
difpoficions  of  his  colleagues,  had 
worn  for  fome  time  pad  his  autho¬ 
rity  with  as  much  defpotifm,  and 
with  as  infoient  pretenfions,  as  any 
of  his  affociates.  Dazzled  with  an 
elevation  to  which  he  could  never 
have  hoped  to  foar,  he  regarded 
Europe  as  a  map  beneath  his  feet, 
and,  throwing  a  look  of  fancied  be¬ 
nignity  acrofs  the  Alps,  lamented 
the  didrafted  date  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  provinces  who  had  no  conditu¬ 
tion  to  guard,  and  no  competent 
authorities  to  govern  them.  In  his 
garden,  near  the  vale  of  Montmo¬ 
rency,  ruminating  oh  the  happinefs 
of  well-governed  nations,  this  mo¬ 
dern  Lycurgus  fketched  the  model 
of  a  Cifalpine  conditution,  and  a 
plan  of  reform  ;  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing;  received  the  lad  touches  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Luxembourg,  was 
difpatched  by  an  extraordinary  mef- 
fenger  to  Milan.  But  as  the  Icheme 
had  fomething  in  it  original  and 
daring,  the  merit  of  which  would 
evaporate  if  exps  t  ied  to  any  heteroge¬ 
neous  contaft,  the  mftruftions  were 
hermetically  fealed  in  the  private 
cabinet  ot  the  direftory ;  iothateven. 
the  minider  of  foreign  affairs  was  left 
abfoiutely  ignorant  of  their  contents, 
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Trouve,  the  agent  to  whom  this  de¬ 
ceit  was  entruded,  was  then  em- 
allador  at  Milan  ;  and,  agreeably 
to  hr^infirudiions,  began  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career  by  profefling  fenti- 
ments  of  the  molt  exalted- patriot- 
ifm,  and  fought  acquaintance  with 
the  mod:  zealous  and  well-indnuded 
republicans.  This  intimacy  had 
fearcely  been  cemented  before  the 
Milanefe  fufpedted,  from  the  tor- 
tnofity  of  Trouve’s  conduit,  that 
his  embaffy  prognofticated  no  good 
to  the  republic,  and  that  he  was 
fent  rather  as  a  melfenger  of  dif- 
eord  than  of  peace.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  were  not  ill  founded.  In  or¬ 
der  to  effect  the  plan  of  reform,  it 
was  neceffary  to  form  a  party  ;  and 
this  was  not  difficult  for  an  embaf- 
fador  of  the  French  directory  to  ef¬ 
fect.  When  tliis  point  was  fettled, 
he  entered  on  the  objedt  of  his 
million,  by  lamenting,  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  the  unhappy  date 
of  the  Cifalpine  republic,  and  in¬ 
veighed  bitterly  againd  the  conti¬ 
nued  depredations  which  took  place, 
and  the  deplorable  fituation  of  the 
finances.  This  was  a  firing  which 
harsnonifed  with  every  mind,  and 
every  one  echoed  back  what  every 
one  felt,  the  complaint  of  unceaf- 
ing  depredations.  The  difcufiion 
of  the  caufe  was  carefully  avoided, 
but  that  the  evil  elided  ail  were 
agreed ;  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  no  one  would  objedt  to  an  inr 
fallible  cure.  To  exhibit  at  once 
his  remedy,  would,  however,  have 
been  hazarding  too  much.  It  was 
neceffary  to  have  affiftant  operators, 
and  difcufs  the  means  in  fe-cret. 
But  as  it  was  no  longer  neceffary 
to  diffe ruble  ail  his  plan,  Trouvp 
began  to  affume  a  tone  of  autho¬ 
rity,  and  talk  loudly  of  theneceffity 
of  reform.  A  committee  was  cho- 
fen,  called  a  committee  of  cecono- 
my,  where  he  prefid ed  as  the  organ 
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of  the  French  executive  govern* 
ment.  Although  this  pretext  of 
cec.onomy  had  fomewhat  of  a  po¬ 
pular  found,  the  public  fufpeited, 
from  the  compofition  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  fomething  more  than 
faving  the  money  of  the  publip 
treafury  occupied  its  members.  It 
was  to  this  ceconomical  committee 
that  Trouve  entruded  the  greater 
part  of  his  fecret  inftruiiions. 

Meanwhile  two  refraitory  direc¬ 
tors,  Paradifi  and  Mofeati,  were 
difmilfed  by  order,  of  the  French 
directory,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entruded  to  general  Prune, 
Tedia,  and  Lambert!  the  minider 
of  foreign  and  home  affairs,  were 
named  by  the  fame  authority  in 
their  dead.  The  month  of  June 
arrived,  when  the  council  them- 
felves  were  to  exercife  this  confti-* 
tutionai  right,  and  they  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  what  fliare  the  French 
dire<dory  would  allow  them  in  this; 
exercife  of  their  functions,  an4 
whether  they  were  to  remain  iq. 
any  mode  the  reprgfentatives  of  the 
people,  They  paffed  a  decree  that 
the  drawing  of  lots  by  the  dife<dory 
fliould  take  place  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  council :  this  decree  the 
directory  refufed  to  fign.  Trouvp, 
who  was  confulted,  gave  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  evafive  anfwers.  The  di¬ 
rectory,  who  knew  his  opinions, 
propofed  him  as  the  arbitrator. 
The  councils  refufed  their  alfentr 
and  threatened  the  directory  with 
impeachment  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  conditution.  This  mea- 
fure,  *as  it  reflected  fpme  fhades  of 
difcredit  on  Trouve,  roufed  the 
oracle  into  fpeech.  As  a  private 
individual,  he  obferved,  he  thought 
the  legiflati ve  body  bad  a  right  to 
order  the  drawing  of  lots  to  take 
place  in  the  halls  of  the  council ; 
bur,  as  embadador  of  the  French 
directory.,  he  would  jieyer  permit 
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&riy  other  mode  to  be  adopted  than 
that  of  his  own  government.  This 
dictatorial  decifion  covered  the  mi- 
nifter  with  public  ridicule,  the 
councils  with  contempt,  and  the 
directory  with  deteftation.  In  the 
prefence  of  Trouve  the  lots  were 
drawn  at  the  directorial  palace. 
The  lot  fell  on  Contain! ;  and  Ade-  ; 
lafio,  the  minifter  of  finance,  who 
had  hitherto  aCted  the  patriot,  was 
chofen  in  his  ftead. 

As  foon  as  the  new  director,  was 
inftalled,  he  became  a  public  pro- 
feffor  of  the  reform  which  had  been 
projeded  for  fome  time  under  the 
infpeCtion  of  Trouve  and  Faypoult. 
The  report  of  this  reform  having 
fpread  into  all  the  departments  of 
the  Cifalpine,  the  municipalities, 
the  national  guards,  and  conftitu- 
tional  circles,  covered  the  tables  of 
the  councils  with  addreffes,  pro- 
tefting  that,  having  fworn  to  defend 
the  conftitution  of  the  third  year, 
that  is,  the  French  conftitution, 
they  fhould  regard  all  fuch  as  trai¬ 
tors  who  fhould  dare  to  reform  it 
without  the  confent  of  the  people. 
The  legiflative  bodies  welcomed 
thefe  addreffes  ;  and  the  public  be¬ 
came  fo  indignant  againft  the  re¬ 
forming  party,  that  the  directory 
was  compelled  to  fend  a  minifter 
extraordinary  to  Paris  to  reprefent 
to  the  French  government  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Cifalpine,  and  the 
danger  under  which  it  laboured. 
General  Lahoz,  formerly  aide-du- 
camp  of  general  Laharpe,  was 
named  to  this  commiflion.  Formed 
more  for  the  camp  than  the  ca¬ 
binet,  he  negotiated  as  a  foldier, 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  He  forgot  the  inftruCfions 
©f  his  employers  in  his  regard  for 
truth ;  but,  as  a  mark  of  great  le¬ 
nity,  Vvas  ordered  to  quit  Paris 
without  moleftation,  and  was  only 
difmiffed  from  the  fervice  after  the 
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reform  took  place,  for  His  infolence 
in  thinking  otherwife  than  his  em¬ 
ployers.  ~  He  was  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another  liieffenger,  ge¬ 
neral  Brune,  who,  believing  the 
fafety  of  his  army  endangered  by 
thefe  divifions,  went  to  Paris  to 
reprefent  to  the  government  the 
fituation  of  the  Cifalpine  republic, 
and  to  fave  it,  if  poffible,  from  the 
reform  with  which  it  was  about  to  be 
overwhelmed.  The  reprefentations 
of  Brune  were  not  more  fuccefsful 
than  thofe  of  his  predeceffor.  The 
more  oppofition  the  French  direc¬ 
tors  found  to  their  mode  of  having 
the  country,  the  more  firmly  they 
were  refolved  on  the  enterprife. 
The  fecretary  of  the  legation  foon 
followed  the  fieps  of  the  general 
from  Paris  with  peremptory  orders 
to  begin  the  reformation,  and  Brune 
was  commanded  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  govern* 
ment. 

The  1 3th  of  i^uguft  was  the  day 
fixed  for  this  revolution.  Letters 
of  invitation  to  meet  at  Trouve’s 
houfe  in  the  evening  were  fent  to 
fuch  of  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  as  were  thought  friendly  to  the 
operation.  One  hundred  and  fixty 
were  excluded  ;  many  members  left 
Milan,  and  about  feventy  only  at¬ 
tended.  The  affembly  was  opened 
by  the  reading  of  the  new  cohfti- 
tution  ;  the  preamble  of  w  hie  IT 
Bated  that  the  Cifalpine  republic,  a 
prey  to  anarchy,  diforder,  and  fa¬ 
mine,  required  reformation,  and 
'that  for  that  reafon  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  thought  itfelf  entitled  to 
make  the  attempt. 

As  the  affembly  was  made  up  of 
the  partifans  of  Trouve  and  Fay¬ 
poult,  who  fat  as  prefident  and  fe¬ 
cretary  of  the  meeting,  the  confti-. 
tution  was  accepted  by  the  majority 
prefent,  which  did  not  compofe  a 
fourth  part  of  the  two  councils. 
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T wenty-t wo  refilled,  and  protefted 
with  energy  againft  the  violation. 
Thefe  were  immediately  ftruck  out 
of  the  lift  of  reprefentatives.  The 
next  day  all  the  deputies  who  were 
excluded  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  Council  with  their  cards  of  en¬ 
trance,  but  they  were  repul  fed  by 
the  French  folciiery  pofted  to  guard 
the  doors.  They  withdrew  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  indignant  multitude, 
to  whom  they  declared  that  they 
yielded  only  to  force. 

A  revifion  was  made  amongft 
fuch  as  were  expelled,  in  order 
to  find  the  moft  unexceptionable. 
.No  one  would  diftionour  himfelf 
fo  much  as  to  become  a  member 
under  Trouve’s  conftitution.  Thus 
embarrafted  for  reprefentatives, 
Trouve  made  up  the  number  with 
fuch  as  he  could  find  ;  and  the  af- 
fembly  remained  compofed  of  the 
fifty  deputies  who  had  accepted, 
and  of  obfcure  men,  or  fuch  as 
were  known  for  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  immorality,  and 
intrigue, 

The  day  following,  Tefti  and  Sa- 
voldi  were  difmifTed  from  the  place 
of  directors ;  and  Soprani!  and 
Luofi,  the  former  a  perfon  noted 
for  intrigue,  and  the  latter  the  mi- 
nifter  of  juftice,  were  named  in 
their  ftead.  An  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  difmiffal  took  place,  both  at 
Milan  and  in  the  departments,  of 
all  officers  and  agents  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  preceding  go¬ 
vernment.  Aleffandri,  one  of  the 
dire&ovs,  had  beheld  with  diffatis- 
fadion  the  proceedings  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  in  concert  with  gene¬ 
ral  Brune  had  endeavoured  to  foft- 
en  the  fate  of  the  victims  of 
Trouve’s  reformation.  He  placed 
many  of  them  in  the  army,  and 
faved  by  different  means  a  number 
of  others  who  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  efcaped  perfecution. 


(  Thus  ended  the  reformation, 
jeded  by  Reveilliere  Lepaux,atPari$ 
and  confum  mated  by  Trouve  af 
Milan.  An  univerfal  cry  of  in¬ 
dignation,  on  hearing  of  this  ad  of 
infamy  and  treafon,  broke  forth 
from  every  corner  of  the  republic* 
and  the  people  protefted  they  would 
not  obey  a  conftitution  which  they 
neither  knew  nor  fandioned.  To 
conftrain  the  will  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  difficult ;  but  as  far  as  ty¬ 
ranny  could  fpread  its  arms,  the 
people  for  a  time  fuffered  from  its 
preffure.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs 
was  again  deftroyed ;  the  conftitu- 
tional  circles  were  clofed  ;  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ceconomy  had  made  an 
increafe  of  a  third  to  the  expenfes 
of  the  ftate,  already  weighed  down ; 
and  taxes  without  number  were 
decreed  to  fupport  the  caufe  of 
equality  and  the  revolution. 

If  the  French  diredory  treated 
with  this  feverity  their  children, 
fince  the  Cifalpine  had  been  affec¬ 
tionately  ftyled  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  the  French  republic,  it  is  fcarcehr 
to  be  fuppofed  that  more  refped 
was  fhown  to  fuch  Rates  as  they 
had  under  their  protedion  which 
were  alien.  No  topographical  fitu- 
ation  could  be  more  unfortunate  at 
this  period  for  an  abfolute  mon¬ 
arch  than  that  of  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  His  territory,  bounded  on 
every  fide  by  republics  in  a  ftate 
of  political  inflammation,  could 
not  efcape  being  fcorched  by  their 
heat ;  and  an  infurredionary  fpirit 
againft  his  government  had  raged, 
with  more  or  lefs  vehemence,  from 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Cifalpine  and  Ligurian  republics. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  thefum- 
mer,  this  infurredion  had  taken  a 
more  ferious  form  ;  but  the  infur- 
gents,  not  being  fufficiently  in  force 
to  accomplifh  their  defigns,  had 
called  the  regenerated  Ligurian  go¬ 
vernment 
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vernfhent  to  their  aid.  This  war, 
between  the  Piedmontefe  and  Li¬ 
gurian  dates,  had  lafted  .with  vari¬ 
ous  advantages  to  both  parties 
for  three  months,  when  the  Cif- 
alpine  was  invoked  to  join  in  the 
quarrel.  As  the  intervention  of 
this  latter  date  would  have  entirely 
dedroyed  the  equilibrium,  and  the 
king  of, Sardinia  mud  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  the  law  from 
his  infurgent  fubjeCls  and  their  re- 
publicai^allies,  he  thought  it  more 
advifeable  to  trud  to  the  generofity 
of  the  French  government,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  demanded  their  interfe¬ 
rence  to  fave  his  dates.  The  voice 
of  the  directory  hudied  thefe  tur¬ 
bulent  republicans  into  tranquillity  : 
the  Ligurian  withdrew  his  troops, 
and  the  Cifalpine  laid  afide  all  ho- 
dile  difpoiitions.  The  Angularity 
of  giving  unconditional  peace,  and 
faving  a  druggling  monarch  from 
ruin,  might  have  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  directory,  and  given  them 
an  appearance  of  generofity  which 
would  have  illumined  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  darknefs  of  their  political 
crimes;  but  thefe  men  were  too 
vulgar  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a 
jplendid  aCHon,  and  too  vitiated  by 
power  to  fnatch  a  moral  embrace 
from  glory.  A  king,  their  ally,  had 
flown  to  them  for  affidance,  bv  trea¬ 
ties  they  were  bound  to  defend  him, 
and  the"  demondration  of  their  will 
might  have  formed  a  rampart  again  ft 
feditions  or  foreign  invadon.  But 
protection  and  independence  were 
no  where  to  be  found  in  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  directorial  dictionary. 
The  bird  had  down  for  refuge  to.  a 
cage,  and  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin  were  opened  to  the  French 
directory  the  28th  of  June,  who  en¬ 
gaged  by  an  article  of  the  treaty 
palled  on  theoccadoii,  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Piedmont,  to  hinder 
any  aiMance  being  given,  either 


direCt! y  or  indireCtly,  to  thofe  who 
fliould  harbour  dedgnsof  troubling 
the  government,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  hodilities  on  the  part  of  the  Li¬ 
gurian  republic,  to  hinder  aggreL 
dons  on  that  of  the  Cifalpine,  and 
finally  to  redore  the  ancient  order  of 
things  with  harmony  and  peace. 

The  king  was  differed  to  reign, 
but  the  French  directory  were  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  country  ;  and  if  this  was 
the  point  they  aimed  at,  Ligurian 
hodilities  and  infurreCtionary  tu¬ 
mults  were  eafy  means  of  its  ac- 
complifhment.  The  Sardinian  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  at  fird  wear  its 
chains  either  light  or  gracefully;  an 
article  of  the  treaty  enjoined  a  ge¬ 
neral  amnedy,  which  fuppofed  the 
releafe  of  prifoners  confined  for  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  and  even  overt  ads. 
This  claufe  was  not  readily  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  in  fome  places  in- 
furgents  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms  were  diot,  and  draggling 
French  foldiers  fometimes  diared 
the  fame  fate,  midaken,  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Alexandria  anfwered  to 
the  reclamations  made  againd  this 
afiafli nation,  for  Piedmontefe.  This 
infraction  of  the  treaty  led  to  a  cor- 
refpondence  between  general  Brune 
and  the  Sardinian  embaflador  at 
Milan,  in  which  the  former  infid- 
ed  on  the  driCt  execution  of  the 
treaty,  the  immediate  releafe  of  the 
prifoners,  the  provifioning  the  for- 
trefs  of  Turin,  the  placing  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  troops  on  the  peace  edablilh- 
ment,  and  the  recall  of  the  com-, 
mander  of  Alexandria.  As  thefe 
demands  were  prefaced  with  calling 
to  the  recolleCHon  of  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  that  it  was  on  his  folemn 
invitation  that  the  French  took 
charge  of  fecuring  the  tranquillity 
of  his  dates,  a  regaf  proclamation 
was  ifTued,  informing  the  Piedmon¬ 
tefe,  who  it  feems  did  not  under- 
dand  the  conditions  of  this  protec¬ 
tion,  that  the  French  were  in  Pied¬ 
mont 
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jbaont  on  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties 
of  peace  and  alliance,  and  that  all 
hollile  defigns  againft  them  would 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  engagements  contract¬ 
ed  by  the  king. 

While  the  revolution  op  conqueft 
of  Piedmont  was  preparing  by  this 
friendly  interpofition  of  the  French, 
to  which  a  kind  of  fanCtion  had 
been  given  by  the  conference  at 
Seitz,  if  the  hiftory  of  that  nego¬ 
tiation  be  juftly  ftated,  the  Roman 
government  underwent  a  fecond 
change,  conformably  to  the  fyftem 
adopted  bv  the  French  diredorv  of 
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making  the  round  of  regeneration 
amongft  their  new  republics.  As 
the  conftitution  bad  been  originally 
given  them  by  the  French,  the 
French  commiffaries^  Duport  and 
Berthollet,  durft  not  touch  this  fa- 
cred  ark  :  but  as  the  confuls  Ange- 
lu'cci,  Reppi,  Matheis,Vifconti,  and 
Pangzzy,  had  been  found  unworthy 
imitators  of  Brutus,  Tarquinius, 
and  Collatinus,  and  the  tribunes 
degenerated  defcendants  of  the 
Gracchi ;  as  thele  commiffaries  wd'e 
allured  that  the  republic,  inflead  of 
giving  laws  to  the  world,  was  it- 
felf  in  a  complete  date  of  anarchy  ; 
that  the  executive  power  was  de- 
fpifed,  the  laws  unexecuted,  the 
conftitution  violated,  and  the  fi¬ 
nances  deftroyed;  they  declared,  by  a 
proclamation,  that  they  were  refolv- 
ed  to  purfue  and  punifli,  as  guilty  of 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  all 
the  confuls,  queftors,  ediles,  and  o- 
thers,  the  authors  of  thofe  diforders. 
A  letter  from  thcfe  commiffaries  was 
lj  k  ewife  lent  to  the  conful,  accufing 
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them  of  circulating  reports  refped- 
ing  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  in 
which  they  fpread  opinions  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Englifh,  and  in  disfavour 
oft  the  French.  And  a  third  piece 
was  a  proclamation  of  the  French 
genera!  Macdonald,  who  declared 
the  change  of  the  confulate  to  be 


a  meafure  highly  neceflary  far  th 
public  good,  inviting  the  people  t 
obedience  and  refped  for  the  con 
ftituted  authorities  about  to  be  ap 
pointed*  as  the  only  means  of  rail 
ing  the  Roman  republic  to  the  rani 
it  was  deftined  to  take  amongft  th; 
nations.  This  proclamation  of  thi 
1 7th  September  gave,  in  its  perora 
tion,  the  meafure  of  liberty  and  in 
dependence  of  the  Roman  people 
“  The  great  nation  wills  it  j  its  wil 
fliall  be  executed. ’* 

That  Rome  had  been  given  ovei 
to  robbery  and  dilapidation  wa: 
a  point  of  hiftory  which  no  one  con 
tefted,  but  the  principals  in  th« 
plunder  were  not  the  confuls  and 
queftors,  on  whofe  heads  the  Frencf 
commiffaries  called  the  public  in¬ 
dignation;  although  thefe  might 
have  fiiared  occafionally  in  the 
fpoils,  the  chiefs  were,  as  might 
readily  be  fufpedled  from  whatpaff- 
fed  in  other  countries,  the  French 
themfelves.  It  is  well  known  that 
theceduleshad  been,  duringtwenty- 
five  years,  the  only  circulation 
known  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
countries  under  the  dominion  of 
the  pope  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
check  given  to  the  public  credit  by 
the  treaty  of  Solentino,  and  the 
former  extravagancies  of  Pius  the 
Sixth,  they  had  invariably  prefer v-1 
ed  three-fourths  of  their,  value.  T  wo 
leading  caufes  brought  them  to  com¬ 
plete  annihilation.  The  French 
adminiftration  took  poffefiion  of  the 
inftruments,  papers,  and  regifters, 
of  the  fabrication  of  the  cedules, 
and,  without  any  decree  or  other 
authority,  made  as  many  as  they 
thought  proper.  This  meafure  was 
not  kept  fo  fecret,  but  that  the 
news  of  the  fabrication  fpread  among 
the  public.  The  fad  alone  of  the 
inftruments  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  commiffaries  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  them  diferedit ;  but 
the  immenfe  quantity  carried  to  the 
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jankers,  to  convert  them  into  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  newly  ftruck  off,  the  eva- 
ive  anfwers  given  to  the  confuls 
md  the  minifter  of  finance,  who 
complained  to  the  French  commil- 
ion,  all  proved  that  the  French  had 
oecome  coiners  of  the  national 
[honey. 

A  law  enabled  the  20th  of  March 
[buck  out  of  circulation  all  cedules 
under  thirty-five  crowns,  and  it  was 
:he  general  perfuafion  that  the  ce- 
iules  fabricated  clandeftinely  by  the 
French  adminiftration  were  of  that 
amount  or  under.  This  operation 
proved  definitive  to  the  fortune  of 
ndividuals,  and  did  not  augment 
:he  credit  of  the  cedules  which  If  ill 
remained,  as  there  were  thirty- 
two  millions  of  croons  in  circula¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  cedules  of  thir¬ 
ty-five  crowns, and  under,  amounted 
to  more  than  feven  millions.  The 
fame  commillion,  by  another  law 
which  rendered  the  purchafe  of  na¬ 
tional  domains  impofiible,  deftroy- 
ed  the  mortgage  for  this  paper, 
md  thereby  prevented  its  extinction* 
fince,  before  any  convent  was  ftip- 
preffed,  and  before  the  church  lands 
were  made  national,  the  commif- 
fion  rel'erved  for  France  a  million 
of  crowns  on  national  domains, 
without  reckoning  more  than  two 
millions  of  confifcated  efiates,  be- 
ionging  to  the  families  of  Albani, 
Brafchi,  and  others.  Thefe  efiates 
were  fold  for  little,  and  without 
any  other  legal  form  than  a  private 
and  fecret  contract  between  the 
French  adminiftration  and  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  mode  of  payment  alfo 
diminifhed  the  value,  as  they  paid 
a  third  in  money,  and  two-thirds 
in  French  ordinances,,  which  loft 
at  that  time  75  per  cent.  As  the 
government  could  not  fell  without 
public  fcandal,  at  fo  low  a  price, 
and  the  citizens  could  not  purchafe 
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in  a  manner  thus  advantageous,  and 
which  rendered  the  means ofcorrup- 
tion  fo  eafy  to  its  agents,  no  public 
alienation  or  fale  could  take  place, 
and  the  cedules  continued  to  fink 
rapidly^  every  day.  A  third  law 
proclaimed  the  hidden  reftoration 
of  the  cedules  which  had  been, 
thrown  out  of  circulation ;  and  a 
fourth  funk  them  into  utter  annihi¬ 
lation,  and  completed  the  ruin  of 
he  ftale.  Cedules  without  diftinc- 
tion  were  now  declared  to  be  no 
longer  national  money,  and  the 
eftimation  which  they  were  to 
hold  in  exchange  for  national  do¬ 
mains  was  left  to  the  will  of  the 
government,  who  fixed  the  relative 
value  every  decade. 

All  thefe  laws  were  made  and 
proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  Fren  ch 
republic,  without  any  interference 
of  the  Roman  government,  or  of 
the  legiflative  bodv>  Inftead  of 
taking  example  from  the  errors  of 
French  finance  with  refpeft  totheaf- 
fi gnats,-— errors  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  perhaps  arofe  from  neceffity,— * 
they  appeared  to  copy  them  fervile- 
ly,  as  the  heft  models  of  imitation. 
The  roval  affignats  in  France  had 
been  ftruck  out  of  circulation  ;  but 
terror  at  that  epocha  gave  a  value 
to  the  reft.  National  lands,  for  the 
purchafe  of  which  an  early  contradt 
had  been  made,  were  paid  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  reign  of  affignats  with 
little  relative]  value,  *the  national 
faith  having  been  previoufly  pledg¬ 
ed  ;  but  at  Rome,  the  French  ad¬ 
miniftration,  after  receiving  a  mil¬ 
lion  for  itfelf,  decreed  that  national 
efiates,  payable  in  cedules,  fhould 
be  eftirnated  only  at  their  value  be¬ 
fore  th&vwar;  fo  that  a  property 
-worth  twentv  thoufand  crown"  be- 
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fore  in  monev,  eftirnated  at  the 
famefum  in  cedules,  new  reduced  to 
a  fifth,  was  purchafed  only  for  four 
thoufand.  Careful,  however,  of  its 
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Own  fortune,  theadminiftration  de¬ 
creed,  that  the  million  in  referve 
fhould  be  paid  the  full  value;  and 
thus  five  millions  were  given  for 
one.  This  demand  was  enforced 
by  a  peremptory  order,  which  flint 
up  the  further  fale  of  national  do¬ 
mains,  no  more  religious  eftabiifti- 
ments  were  fupprefled,  nor  any 
thing  further  executed  refpeCling 
the  eftates  of  the  church. 

Of  thefe  financial  operations, 
Faypoult  was  the  dire&or  in  chief, 
as  Dawnon  had  been  of  the  le- 
giflative.  Thefe  difaftrous  mea- 
fures,  and  the  plunder  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  French  and  Roman 
agents,  completed  the  public  nai¬ 
lery,  which,  together  with  perfec¬ 
tions  exercifed  againfl  all  who  (bow¬ 
ed  difpofitiotis  to  proteft  againfl; 
thefe  proceedings,  excited  frequent 
infurreCtions,  deftroyed  every  hope 
of  eflablifhing  liberty  or  a  republic, 
and  made  Rome  a  centre  of  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  To  thefe  horrors 
may  be  attributed  the  various  re¬ 
volts  which  took  place  ;  revolts  not 
of  fanatics  againfl  liberty,  but  of  in¬ 
dignant  patriotifm  againfl  oppref- 
lion.  The  department  of  the  Cir- 
ceo,  which  furniflied  the  oil  of 
Rome,  the  commerce  and  fortune 
of  whofe  inhabitants  were  ruined 
by  the  operations  of  Faypoult,  took 
arms  in  defpair  againfl  thefe  public 
depredations.  Victories  over  re¬ 
bels  and  brigands  were  pompoufly 
proclaimed  in  Paris,  while  it  was 
the  rebels  and  robbers  alone  who  re¬ 
mained  triumphant. 

As  a  change  of  governors  was 
pretended  to  be  a  remedy  of  all  kinds 
of  evils,  the  French  general,  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders,  named  five  new 
confuls ;  Zaccaloni  and  Brizzi, 
who  were  membCis  of  the 'ferrate; 
Rei,  minifter  ofjuflice  ;  and  Callifli 
and  Piezelli,  Other  changes  took 
place  in  confequence  of  the  move¬ 


ment  given  to  the  main-fprin 
The  fenate,  tribunate,  and  conf 
late,  with  all  thefe  changes,  enjoy< 
lefs  liberty  than  their  anceftors  u 
der  the  mofldefpotic  of  the  Roms 
emperors.  The  cqnftitution  h; 
gi  ven  the  French  general  the  pow; 
of  enaCfing  laws  for  a  certain  per 
od,  and  the  confequence  was  nat 
ral — the  Roman  fenate  became  tl 
inflrument  only  of  French  com  mi; 
faries’  and  foidiers,  to  defolate  tl 
country,  and  effectuate  the  ruin  > 
the  people. 

The  flate  of  the  French  i 
nances,  forthe  reftorationof  whic 
a  commiflion  had  been  long  ir 
duftrioufly  and  ufelefsly  employei 
came  under  the  confideration  of  tl 
French  councils  The  budget  ft 
the  enfuing  year,  thefeventh  of  tl 
republic,  contained  ways  andmear 
for  raifing  fix  hundred  million 
Whatever  refpeCt  thecouncils  migl 
otherwise  entertain  for  the  admin 
ftration  of  the  directory,  the  extr; 
vagance  and  dilapidations  of  ii 
agents  were  increafing  topics  of  de 
clamation.  The  war  departmen 
notvvithflanding  farmer  animadve: 
(ions  of  the  councils,  continuer 
with  unblufliing’effrontery,  the  off] 
cial  depredations.  A  bribe  to 
minifter  for  a  contract  was  an  af 
fair  of  almoft  public  ftipulation 
and  this  rage  for  plunder  was  car 
ried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  direc 
tory,  part  of  whofe  body  were  no 
torious  fliarers  in  the  corruption 
were  compelled  by  the  public  voic 
to  publifh  a  decree,  which  was  ex 
ecuted,  that  henceforth  all  contraCt 
for  the  war  and  marine  depart 
merits  Ihould  be  publicly  announ 
ced,  and  given  to  the  loweft  bidder 
Amongft  the  ways  and  means  fo 
raifing  the  fix  hundred  millions 
was  a  tax  on  fait,  which  was  ftate< 
to  furnifli  thirty  millions.  Thi 
tax  would  have  been  amongft  thi 
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ghteft  of  the  budget ;  but  as  it  was 
tax  of  unpopular  found,  recall- 
lg  th e  gabelle,  and  all  its  odious 
lquifition,  the  council,  notwith¬ 
anding  the  influence  of  the  direc- 
)ry,  who  had  other  fpeculations 
n  this  fubjedl  in  view,  rejected  it. 
yithallduecomplaifance,  however, 
ley  at  this  iperiod  prolonged  the 
ower  of  the  directory,  by  the  law  of 
le  19th  Fruftidor,  over  the  public 
apers,  another  year.  But  as  the  cry 
f  indignation  againft  tyranny  and 
orruption  was  fcarcely  tolerated  in 
he  councils,  it  might  well  be  fup- 
ofed  how  dangerous  it  would  have 
>een  cohfidered  to  difturb  the  peace 
eyond  the  whifpers  of  Paris,  by 
roubling  the  tranquil  confidence  of 
he  departments,  or  informing  the 
eat  of  government  that  defpotifm 
eigned  acrofs  the  frontiers  as  well 
s  at  home. 

If  the  council  rejected  the  falt- 
ax  on  account  of  its  unpopular 
bund,  another  impoft  of  monar- 
ihical  inilitution  was  put  into  exe¬ 
rtion.  This  was  the  duties  on  the 
ntry  of  provifions  and  merchan- 
life  into  Paris.  The  populace,  in 
he  firft  days  of  the  revolution,  had 
:xercifed  their  fovereignty  in  burn- 
ng  fome  of  the  barriers  where  thefe 
luties  were  paid,  and  from  that 
ime  the  tax  had  been  difcontinued. 
ft  was  now  re-eftablifhed,  with  con- 
iderable  changes  and  diminutions, 
ind  was  deftined  to  make  up  the 
leficiency  of  the  tax  rejected.  The 
ong  conteft  between  Sunday  and 
Decadi  was  alfo  brought  to  a  termi¬ 
nation.  The  celebration  of  Deca- 
lay  feftivals  received  the  fan&ion 
3f  the  councils.  In  the  capital  of 
svery  canton  the  reading  of  a  deca- 
3ary  bulletin,  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  games,  and  public  ex¬ 
tremes,  were  ordered  to  take  place ; 
attending  the  churches  was  hill 
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permitted  on  Sunday,  but  dancing 
was  prohibited  ;  and  as  it  was  well 
known  that  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  devotion  and  amulement 
were  fynonymous  terms,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  republican  calendar 
would  foon  gain  what  was  termed  a 
philofophic  afcendency,  and  that  all 
ancient  prejudices  would  be  fpeedi- 
ly  forgotten. 

Notwithflanding  the  promifes  of 
peace  which  fometimes  gleamed  at 
Radffadt,  the  dire&ory  felt  that 
their  pacific  intentions  were  not  be¬ 
lieved,  or  were  not  regarded,  and 
that  the  {form  of  war  was  gathering 
thick  around  their  heads.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  republican  yeat 
ufhered  in  this  unpleafant  news  to 
the  councils,  by  a  meffage  in  which 
the  directory  demanded  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  li- 
vres  in  addition  to  the  fix  hundred 
millions  already  granted  for  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  enfuing  year.  Why 
peace  had  not  been  effected  made 
no  part  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
councils ;  the  millions  and  the  men 
were  unanimoufly  voted. 

An  enterprife  on  Ireland  had  at 
this  time  ended  according  to  the  ex- 
pe&ations  of  thofe  who  knew  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  ef¬ 
fect  it.  To  have  attempted  a  de- 
feent  with  the  number  of  men  fcarce- 
ly  fufficient  to  carry  a  redoubt  ap¬ 
pears  an  inflance  of  equal  rafhnefs 
and  folly.  It  is  true,  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  fending  a 
much  largerdivifion  ;  but  the  fqua- 
dronfrom  Brefl,  which  was  to  have 
joined  that  of  Rochefort,  was  de¬ 
tained  till  a  hundred  thoufand  livres 
were  fent  from  Paris  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  troops.  Contrary 
winds,  and  other  caufes,  afterwards 
detained  them,  and  they  arrived  at 
their  deffination  time  enough  to  hear 
Q  2  of 
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of  the  capture  of  thofe  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them, and  to  (hare  the  fame  fate. 

It  was  not  the  politics  of  Europe 
only  which  troubled  the  repofe,  or 
wounded  the  pride  of  France,,  The 
directory  was  defined  to  undergo 
further  mortification  from  the  fern 
conduit  of  their  republican  brethren 
on  the  other  f  de  of  the  Atlantic, 
whole  gratitude  for  paf  favours 
funk  under  the  feeling  of  recent  in¬ 
juries.  At  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
grefs,  the  prefident  declared  himfelf 
in  no  meafured  terms  again f  the 
general  difpoiitions  of  the  French 
government*  and  complained  in 
particular  of  the  numerous  captures 
of  American  vefels,  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  enormous  expenfes  to  lup- 
port  the  claims  of  the  injured  par¬ 
ties  before  the  tribunals.  An  cm- 
bafiy  was  neverthelefs  fent  to  repre- 
fent  their  grievances,  and,  if  poffible, 
to  bring  the  irritated  government  of 
France  to  fentiments  of  peace  and 
moderation. 

Here,  as  in  other  affairs,  perfonal 
confiderations  outweighed  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  public,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiation  ended  in  a  myferiouskindof 
intrigue,  which  reile&ed  no  honour 
on  the  French  government;  and 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
American  coffimifary,  who  had  out- 
ft  aid  his  colleagues,  was  not  fufli- 
ciently  drilled  in  European  political 
treaties  to  underftand  the  hints 
which  were  plainly  given  him.  As 
the  French  continued,  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  remonfrances, 
to  intercept  and  capture  American 
flips,  the  congrefs  enacted  a  law  to 
break  off  every  commercial  relation 
with  France  or  its  dependencies, 
and  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  French 
veffels  into  the  American  ports,  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  fittings  of  next 
congrefs.  To  this  a£t  Of  hoftility 
was  joined  another,  which  paid  pre¬ 


vious  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
gillature,  by  a  fmali  majority,  a 
this  was  a  premium  for  the  captt 
of  French  armed  Ihips  by  Americ 
veffels.  A  fecret  agent  had  arriv 
at  Paris  to  foflen  and  explain  tin 
hoftile  meafures.  His  feprefen 
tions  were  favourably  heard,  a 
might  have  led  to  a  favourable  iflTi 
had  his  power  been  more  enlarge 
His  interviews  with  govermm 
were  neverthelefs  attended  with  l 
nefit  to  his  country. 

But  it  was  not  with  forei 
powers  only  that  the  French  g 
vernment  had  at  this  time  to  co 
tend.  A  violent  infurreFtion  bro 
out,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mor 
of  OFlober,  in  the  newly-unh 
departments  of  the  Belgic  pro  vine 
For  a  long  time  a  clafs  of  this  pc 
pie,  equally  turbulent  and  fup< 
ftitious,  hadfeen  with  marks  of  Ik 
ror  and  indignation  the  progrefs 
French  innovation  ;  which  not  or 
treated  their  religion,  to  which  th 
were  much  attached,  with  contemj 
but  had  laid  violent  hands  on  t 
priefts  and  altars.  They  had  1 
therto  been  reftrained  by  fear  fi;c 
too  open  a  manifeftation  of  th<j 
relentment ;  but  the  law  concer 
ing  the  levy  of  sod, goo  men,  whi 
affeFted  them  only  in  common  wi 
the  reft  of  France,  was  made  t 
occafion  of  railing  the  ftandard 
revolt.  The  infurreFtion  bro 
out  in  the  country  round  Mechlij 
and  along  the  canal  leading  fro] 
Antwerp  to  BrufTels;  and  Was  c 
reFfed  altogether  againft  the  F/encj 
and  thofe  who  had  been  employ 
in  the  fervice  of  the  republic, 
their  attack  on  Mechlin,  the  infd 
gents  were  repulfed  with  great  lo 
and  thofe  who  were  taken  were  Ih 
in  the  public  fquare.  Eve: 
Frenchman  or  Brabanter  attach) 
to  the  republic,  who  fell  into  the 
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:iower,  {hared  in  their  turn  the  fame 
ate.  The  houfes  of  fuch  as  had 
nirchafed  national  domains  were 
dundered,  and  the  records  of  mu* 
licipalities,  and  the  places  of  their 
lttings,  were  burnt.  The  national 
ruards  of  Brufiels,  and  detachments 
com  the  garrifons  of  Breda,  Ber- 
?en-op -zoom,  and  other  towns, 
narched  againft  the  infurgents,  and 
various  obflinate  and  bloody  con- 
refts  enfued.  The  revolt  neverthe- 
lefs  took  a  wider  range.  The  cou  ti¬ 
nes  around  Halie  and  Enghien 
ioiued  in  the  infurreCtion,  and  re- 
pulled  the  republican  party  with 
sonfiderable  lofs.  Louvain  was 
lummoned  to  ftnrender  by  the  pea- 
fantsof  the  Campine,  where  the  in¬ 
furgents  had  eflablifhed  themfelves, 
and  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  to  Brufiels  for  refuge. 
Mafters  for  a  fliort  time  of  the 
country,  they  ereCted  a  fpecies  of 
government,  levied  contributions, 
opened  the  churches,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  deftroy  the  property 
of  thofe  whom  they  fu fpedtcd  of 
attachment  to  republican  opinions, 
As  the  revolt  increafed,  the  infur¬ 
gents  formed  themfelves  into  com¬ 
panies,  whofe  regular  commanders 
delivered  paflports,  framed  milita¬ 
ry  commiflions,  and  organifed  the 
country  wherever  they  pafied .  The 
infurreCtion  which  had  raged  hi¬ 
therto  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  Bruf¬ 
lels  gained  alfo  to  the  north  and 
well.  Oudenarde,  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Tournay  and  Ath-Duftel, 
fferenthal,  and  Tufnhout,  defla¬ 
ted  for  them  openly.  The  coun¬ 
tries  as  far  as  Luxembourg,  around 
Liege,  and  in  the  Ardennes,  were 
Jikewife  in  infurreCtion  ;  and  the 
regular  troops  in  the  departments 
became  infuflicient  for  fo  ierioqs 
acontefi.  The  government,  plann¬ 
ed  at  the  danger,  redoubled  its 
&Ctivitv.  ordered  detachments  to 
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march  from  the  Rhine,  and  began 
to  aiTemble  a  regular  army.  Brul- 
feis  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  put  under  military  law.  Nu¬ 
merous  hoftages  were  taken  from 
various  places,  and  lent  up  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  tlie  general's  Coliand  and 
Moulins  were  difpatched  to  take 
the  command  of  the  armies.  A- 
gainft  regular  forces,  thus  numerous 
and  formidable,  the  infurgents  could 
make  no  effeCtiverefi  fiance,  They 
fought,  neverthelefs,  with  courage 
and  obftinacy,  and  when  defeated, 
after  various  combats  and  great 
carnage,  collected  themfelves  to  the 
amount  of  fix  or  leven  thp.ufand  at 
Dieft,  of  which  they  took  pofleflion. 
Here  they  were  furrounded  by  the 
republican  troops,  but,  by  an  incre¬ 
dible  etfort,  made  their  efcape  acrofs 
morafies  which  were  thought  im¬ 
practicable,  and  where  numbers  of 
them  were  drowned.  Another  ge¬ 
neral  adion  took  place  in  the  com¬ 
munes  of  Mir h out  and  Gheet,  in 
which  they  were  again  defeated 
with  confklerable  lols.  Scattered 
through  the  country,  they  vverefuc- 
ceflively  deflroy ed,  or  difperled  by 
the  regular  troops.  The  infurrec- 
tion,  which  had  lafted  near  fix  weeks, 
and  which,  from  the  extent^ and  cha¬ 
racter  it  had  taken,  had  given  feri- 
ous  inquietude  to  the  government, 
might  be  faid  to  have  ended,  though 
fome  time  elapfed  before  perfeCt 
tranquillity  was  reflored  to  the  de¬ 
partments.  The  revolt  in  the  Ar¬ 
dennes,  and  around  Luxembourg, 
was  likewife  appeafed. 

While  the  troubles  in  the  unit¬ 
ed  departments  were  fomenting, 
which  originated  not  more  from 
the  fanaticifm  and  difaffeCtion 
of  the  inhabitants  than  from  the 
impolitic  precipitancy  of  the 
French  government,  the  direc¬ 
tory,  having  eifeCted  a  revolution 
in  the  governing  powers  at  Rome, 
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turned  again  their  paternal  looks 
towards  the  Cifalpine  republic. 
Trouve’s  government  had  at  that 
time  laded  a  month  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  report,  had  been  highly 
approved,  not  only  at  Milan,  but 
throughout  the  departments,  and 
attended  with  the  moft  happy  effedts. 
But  notwithftanding  this  general 
approbation  of  the  people,  and  the 
injunction  of  the  French  diredlory, 
who,  by  a  letter  written  the  1  ith  of 
September,  enjoined  the  embaffa- 
dor  to  convoke  the  primary  aftem- 
blies,  in  order  to  confirm  the  falu- 
tarjf  operation  which  had  been 
commenced,  and  which  convoca¬ 
tion  was  to  be  entrufted  to  the 
French  general  ;  and  though  fpur- 
red  on  by  the  flattering  proteftations 
contained  in  the  fame  note,  that 
the  multiplied  proofs  of  zeal  which 
he  had  manifefted  in  every  circum- 
ffance  was  a  warrant  that  he  would 
finifli  the  work  he  had  begun  by 
their  orders.  Trouve  did  not  dare 
to  hazard  his  new  conflitution  fo 
precipitately  to  vulgar  examination, 
and  the  French  general  i"h owed  no 
alacrity  in  obeying  the  directory, 
It  was  evident,  that  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  conflitution,  the 
change  of  men  and  meafu res  which 
had  been  lately  effected  had  not 

/  J 

anfwered  the  purpofes  intended. 
Happinefsand  tranquillity,  far  from 
being  reftored  to  thefe  abufed  and 
defolated  countries,  feerned  as  re¬ 
mote  as  ever,  and  another  reo-ene- 
.  o 

ration  was  thought  efilntial.  This 
meafure  at  lea  ft  had  taken  poiTef- 
iion  of  the  mind  of  general  Brune, 
who  having  gone,  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Trouve,  which  he  had  never 
reliflied,  to  make  a  military  tour  on 
the  line  of  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  recall  of  the 
French  eml  aiTador,  and  the  arrival 
of  Fouche  from  Paris,  than  he  haft- 
ened  to  Milan*  and,  with  foldier- 

t  ( 


like  precipitancy,  without  confuj 
ing  either  embaffador  (19th  Se; 
tember),  difmiffed  Trouve’s  direj 
tors,  Sopranzi,  Adelaiio,  and  L 
ofi,  whom  he  replaced  by  Brunei 
the  minifler  of  juftice,  and  by  I 
nancini  and  Sabatti ;  and  recall* 
to  their  legifiative  fundtions  a  paj 
of  thofe  who  had  been  expell* 
from  the  councils. 

Thefe  changes,  though  inconi 
plete,  were  reprefented  by  Trom 
as  finking  terror  and  difmay  in1 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  deliver* 
over  to  the  fury  of  the  moft  extr, 
vagant  demagogues,  and  plunge 
into  the  deepeft  confternatiom 
whilft  others  (poke  of  freedom  ri 
ftored,  a  brighter  perfpedliye  < 
national  independence  opened,  an| 
confidence  in  the  operations  of  gc] 
vernment  fpringing  up  throughoi 
the  departments.  One  folid  ac 
vantage  the  Cifal pines  gained  irr 
mediately  bv  this  revolution,  wa 
that  of  twelve  millions  of  livre; 
which  the  French  government  ha] 
obtained  from  the  complaifance  c| 
the  new  diredlory,  for  extraordinary 
fuccours,  and  which  this  new  even1 
had  put  afide.  It  is  not  to  be  fup 
pofed,  however,  that  Brune  ha 
zarded  this  meafure  without  fuffi 
cient  power.  It  appears  that  h< 
had  reprefented  to  the  diredtort 
the  evil  confequences  which  wen 
likely  to  arife  from  Trouve’s  revo 
lution  before  it  had  taken  place 
and  that  in  confequence  of  thefi 
reprefentations,  and  the  motior 
made  in  the  council  by  Lncien  Bo 
naparte,  the  diredlory  had  furnifhec 
him  with  orders  in  oppofition  tc 
thofe  of  Trouvd  ;  but  finding  frorr 
Trouvd  the  fnccefs  that  had  attend¬ 
ed  his  operations,  they  confirmed 
thefe  fame  operations  by  the  lettei 
above  recited,  of  the  nth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  That  fuch  incohereneiei 
ftiould  take  place  in  the  councils 
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•f  the  dire&ory  was  not  furprifing, 
fince  they  a&ed  on  no  principle 
but  their  own  will,  and  were  ne- 
ceflarily  ignorant  of  the  true  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country  whole  concerns 
they  attempted  to  regulate,  viewing 
it  only  through  the  organs  of  their 
agents,  who  were  in  general  men 
of  as  much  ambition  and  of  as  little 
knowledge  as  themfeives  :  but 
Brune,  armed  with  the  orders  of 
the  dire<5tory,  had  too  much  con¬ 
tempt  for  civil  commiflaries  or  em- 
balfadors,  and  therefore,  without 
confulting  the  new  envoy  Fouche, 
proceeded  to  an  immediate  epura- 
tion,  and  the  bufinefs  was  accom- 
pliflied  before  Fouche  had  time  to 
exhibit  the  pofterior  inftruAions  of 
the  directory,  which  enjoined  him 
to  confirm  the  revolution  made  by 
Trouve.  But  the  general's  inftruo 
tions,  though  they  permitted  him 
to.difmils  direftors  and  legiflators, 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  touch  Le  Re- 
veilli&re’s  conftitution.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  urged  the  government  to 
propofe  it  to  the  primary  aflernblies 
for  their  ratification.  The  govern¬ 
ment  yielded  to  his  perfuafion,  the 
conftitution  was  fent  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  difpatches  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Paris,  fignifying  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Why  a  conftitution  re¬ 
jected,  when  the  offer  was  made 
by  Trouve,  fliould  be  accepted 
when  made  by  Brune,  would  appear 
ftrange,  were  it  not  refolved  into 
the  Ipirit  of  party,  which,  overlook¬ 
ing  principles,  takes  advantage, 
particularly  in  times  of  revolution, 
of  every  circumftance  that  can  fa¬ 
vour  its  defigns,  or  promote  its  ag¬ 
grandisement.  The  chief  points  in 
this  conftitution  (intended  as  a 
model  for  the  future  improvement 
of  the  French  revolution)  were  the 
diminution  of  the  members  of  the 
legiflative  body,  the  leffening  the 


number  of  departments,  an  interval 
in  the  fittings  of  the  councils  of 
eve  y  other  day,  a  prorogation  of 
three  months  every  year,  the  per- 
petu  d  rights  of  the  ex-direCtors  to 
feats  in  the  council  of  ancients,  the 
renovation  of  a  third  of  the  councils 
every  two  years,  the  nomination 
to  every  rank  in  the  army  by  the 
directory,  who  were  aifo  to  have 
the  guard  of  the  councils  at  their 
difpolition,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
under  their  controul.  as  web  as  the 
finances,  and  the  initiative  in  the 
enacting  of  laws ;  the  ialaries  both 
of  counfels  and  directors  were  aifo 
to  be  augmented.  Brune  was  called 
back  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of 
his  proceedings;  and  to  explain  by 
what  authority,  lince  Fouche  had 
exhibited  pofterior  orders,  he  had 
conftituted  hjmfelf  a  reformer  of 
ftates. 

Joubert,  meanwhile,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Italy.  The  two  councils,  the 
major  part  of  wnicn  was  compafed, 
as  well  as  the  directory,  of  republi¬ 
cans,  began  to  found  the  abyfs  of 
the  evils  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged,  to  change  the  minifters, 
to  place,  as  they  imagined,  more 
worthy  and  intelligent  men  in  the 
adminiftrations  and  tribunals,  to 
regulate  the  finances,  and  profecute 
the  dilapidations  of  the  pub  ic  for¬ 
tune.  The  legiflative  body  and  the 
directory,  by  tliefe  mealures,  had 
regained  the  Confidence  of  the 
people;  the  police  was  organised 
on  a  new  plan;  and  the  national 
guards  began  to  think  themfeives 
the  defenders  of  a  free  republic, 
when  Fouche  was  recalled,  and  the 
French  commillary  Rivaud  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  feene. 

Rivaud  was  peculiarly  the  crea¬ 
ture  or  the  executive  dirediorv  of 
France.  Trouve’s  million,  though 
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his  inflriuflions  had  been  concealed, 
had  been  made  known  to  the  rni- 
niffer  of  foreign  affairs.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  meafures  of  the  directory 
without  the  frontiers  had  been 
wrapt  up  in  cautious  myfiery  till 
they  reached  the  place  of  their  def- 
tination.  The  miniffer  was  not 
permitted  to  penetrate  into  thefe 
works  of  darknefs,  and,  in  general, 
was  only  acquainted  with  them  by 
the  complaints  which  were  offici- 
vjdiy  add  relied  to  him  by  the  fuffer- 
ers.  Hitherto  the  diplomas,  at  lead 
for  the  embaffies,  had  palled  regu¬ 
larly  through  his  office  ;  but  as  he 
had  fometimes  made  undue  and 
haughty  remonffrances  againfl  thefe 
extraordinary  and  violent  meafures, 
the  knowledge  of  Rivaud’s  million 
was  carefully  kept  fecret.  It  was 
neceffary,  however,  to  haye  the 
miniflerial  fignature  to  the  diplo¬ 
mas  ;  but  in  order  to  conceal  the 
objeft  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  to  avoid  further  minifterial 
impertinences,  the  directory  took 
their  fignatures,  and  filled  the  va¬ 
cancies,  that  is  the  nomination  of 
their  agents,  themfelves. 

One  of  thefe  blank  diplomas  was 
filled  up  with  the  name  of  Rivaud  ; 
who,  armed  with  the  wrath  and 
thunders  of  the  directory,  arrived 
at  Milan,  and  Joubert  efcaped  to 
Turin.  All  was  arranged.  It  was 
in  vain  for  the  directory  to  make 
any  defence  ;  in  vain  for  the  coun¬ 
cils  to  declare  all  fuch  traitors  to 
their  country  who  fhould  abandon 
their  places ;  in  vain  for  the  patri¬ 
ots  to  devote  themfelves  in  fupport 
of  the  councils  :  the  whole  was  de¬ 
cided..  The  directory  and  minifler 
of  police  were  put  under  the  fafe- 
guard  of  French  bayonets  ;  the 
guard  of  the  legiflative  body  dif- 
armed,  and  left  to  the  difpofition 
ot  the  foldiers  of  Rivaud ;  the  re- 
preientatives  of  the  people  wet'e 


made  prifoners  of  war;  anil  thsf 
belt  friends  of  their  country  either 
fugitive  or  arrefted.  r 

Sopranzi,  Adelafio,  and  Luofi, 
who  had  been  placed  by  Trouvey 
and  expelled  by  Brune,  once  more 
feated  themfelves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  republic;  and  persecution,  dis¬ 
order,  and  mifery,  were  again  or- 
ganifed  at  Milan.  Trouve’s  re¬ 
formers  again  took  pofleflion  of  the 
councils,  from  whence  the  patriotic 
party  were  again  driven.  Mara-; 
fchalchi,  a  fenator  of  Bologna,  and 
Franchi,  an  intriguing  and  hypo¬ 
critical  member  of  the  councils^ 
filled  up  the  other  two  places  in 
the  executive  directory. 

I11  Switzerland,  the  firmnefs  of  . 
the  director  Laharpe,  together  with 
the  general  clamour  of  indignation 
againft  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  agents  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  had  tamed  the  fury  of  ity 
defpotiim  fo  far  as  regarded  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  republic.  The  legiflative  and, 
executive  authorities  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  freed  from  this  degrading 
yoke,  had  begun  to  apply  whatever 
palliatives  were  in  their  power  to 
the  wound  which  was  yet  too  deep  1 
entirely  to  cure.  The  finances  had 
been  left  by  the  French  in  almoft  an 
helplefs  fituation  ;  neverthelefs,  the 
meafures  which  the  legiflature  had, 
adopted  were  fitted  to  keep  the  flate 
in  motion,  though  its  progrefs  was. 
neceflarily  flow  and  incumbered. 
The  public  coffers  of  thofe  can¬ 
tons  which  had  not  been  pillaged 
offered  fome  temporary  fuccour, 
but  this  fupply  was  very  infuffi- 
cient  to  defray  even  the  expen¬ 
diture  which  was  indilpenfable. 
Among  the  articles  of  expenfe 
which  weighed  molt  heavy  on  the 
ftate,  was  that  of  the  internal  ad- 
miniffration.  This  was  one  of  the 
numerous  vices  of  the  Paris  confli- 
tution,  which  the  Helvetic  legifla¬ 
ture 
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$u re  bad  not  diffidently  revifed. 
Of  the  complaints  againft  the  late 
government,  the  application  of  the 
public  revenue  to  their  perfonal 
pxpenfes  had  been  the  nioft  promi¬ 
nent.  The  prefent  government, 
jnftead  of  corredling  this  abufe, 
which  had  not  been  very  fenfibly 
felt  under  the  late  regimen,  had, 
from  the  vicioufnefs  of  its  organi- 
fation,  increafed  the  evil.  The 
offices  of  ftate  were  not  only  paid 
higher  than  thofe  of  France,  but 
the  number  of  offices  was  increafed, 
Notwithftanding  this  and  other  de¬ 
feats,  which  necefiarily  occur  in 
new-formed  governments,  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  majority  of  the  directory 
preferved  the  general  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  legiflature  having 
been  haftily  compofed,  was  made 
up  for  the  mod  part  of  fuch  as  had 
more  zeal  and  good-will  than  in¬ 
formation;  but  there  were  amongit 
them  many  enlightened  and  well- 
in  ftruHed  men,  who  would  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  any  political  aflembly.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  ceflation  of  French  delpo- 
tifm,  nor  the  legal  adminiftration 
of  popular  reprefentatives,  could, 
however,  imprefs  the  democracy  of 
the  mountains  ^ith  the  idea  that 
good  government  could  proceed 
from  any  inftitution  which  lefiened 
the  importance,  and  narrowed  the 
limits,  of  individual  fovereignty, 
amongft  themfelves,  and  which  had 
moreover  deftroyed  the  fovereignty 
which,  in  violation  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  held,  in  common  with 
ariftocratic  cantons,  over  divers 
fubjedt  ftates  in  Switzerland.  The 
cannon  of  the  French  army  had 
forced  them  to  accept  the  Helvetic 
conftitution ;  but  this  adherence 
lafted  no  longer  than  while  the  in- 
ftrument  of  perfuafion  thundered 
in  their  ears.  The  refolution  they 
had  formed  of  prefervmg  their  re- 
fpedtive  governments,  however  de- 
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fedlive  or  vicious,  was  refpedlable, 
and  even  facred,  if  it  were  the  with 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  fympathy 
which  their  fpirit  excited  was  lel- 
fened  by  the  intolerance  which  they 
manifelled  againlf  thofe  of  their 
countrymen  who  appeared  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  organifation.  In  the  treatv 
made  with  Schawenbourg,  the  lefitr 
cantons  agreed  to  accept  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  conftitution,  provided  that 
no  contributions  were  levied,  and 
that  no  French  troops  entered  their 
territory.  The  treaty  was  adhered 
to  on  the  part  of  the  French,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of 
Underwalden  refufed  the  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Multiplied  modes  of  perfua¬ 
fion  had  been  ufed  in  vain;  the 
mountaineers  fpurned  at  the  prof¬ 
fered  fraternity  ;  and,  as  if  they 
felt  themfelves  contaminated  by 
the  correspondence,  returned  at 
length  the  letters  of  negotiation 
without  deigning  to  break  the  feal. 

The  French  general  aftembled 
his  troops  to  enforce  the  execution. 
The  attack,  which  was  on  the  in- 
furgents  on  the  9th  of  September, 
was  repelled  with  the  accuftomed 
bravery  of  the  Swifs.  Reinforced 
by  parties  of  volunteers,  who  af- 
f&mbled  from  the  adjoining  cantons, 
and  who  had  yielded  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  father  Paul,  a  capu¬ 
chin,  and  a  zealous  foldier  of  the 
church  militant,  who,  having^been. 
induftriouftv  employed  in  preach¬ 
ing  a  crufade  againft  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  now  came  to  animate  the 
courage,  as  he  had  hitherto  direct¬ 
ed  the  confciences,  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  inhabitants  of  Under- 
walden  met  the  afiailants  with  an 
additional  impetuofity  and  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  ;  allured  by  their  leaders, 
who  were  chiefly  priefts,  that  the 
Holy  Virgin  had  given  them  the  vic¬ 
tory.  Upon  men  thus  infpired  by 
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fanaticifm,  and  contending,  as  they 
were  perfuaded,  for  their  liberties 
and  their  religion,  the  ardour  and 
enthufiafm  of  French  troops  made 
at  firft  but  little  impreffion.  At 
Stanzftead,  on  the  lliores  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  was  fought,  or 
rather  raged,  the  battle;  for  no 
annals  have  preferved  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  conftidt  fo  terrible  as 
that  which  now  took  place.  The 
bayonets  of  the  French  foidiers  were 
but  feeble  weapons  againd  the 
maffy  clubs  of  the  mountaineers : 
the  artillery  even  was  filenced  for 
a  time  from  the  fliowers  of  Hones 
and  fplinters  of  rocks  that  fell  on 
the  cannons.  Women  and  child¬ 
ren,  catching  fury  from  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  hufbands,  rufhed  undaunt¬ 
ed  on  the  invaders ;  and,  when  dif- 
armed,  clung  to  impede  their  pro- 
grels.  No  advance  was  made  but 
over  the  bodies  of  the  (lain;  no 
pod  gained  without  the  dedruftion 
of  its  defenders ;  and  the  evening 
had  come  on  before  the  intrepid 
Courage  of  the  mountaineers  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  perfeverance  of  animated 
and  organ) fed  troops.  The  valley 
of  Stantz,  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
garden,  feated  at  the  bafe  of  thole 
lofty  mountains  where  winter  holds 
its  eternal  reign,  became  at  once 
a  fcene  of  carnage  and  defolation. 
The  town  of  Stantz,  in  the  midft 
of  which  the  datue  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  Winkelreid  dill  frowned  on 
the  tyrants  of  his  country,  was 
taken  as  it  were  by  dorm.  The 
dreets  were  drewed  with  dead, 
more  than  a  third  of  which  were 
prieds  and  women ;  and  the  lofs 
of  the  French  was  dill  greater,  from 
“  the  incredible  obdinacy,’*  to 
life  the  language  of  their  general, 
which  thefe  men,  maddened  to 
fury,  fought.  Xhoufands  of  fpec- 
tators  from  the  neighbouring  can¬ 
tons  covered  the  hills,  whole  fad- 


ened  looks,  as  the  French  advanced, 
betokened  the  meafure  of .  grief 
they  took  in  the  fate  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen;  but  none  were  attacked 
that  were  not  armed,  and  all  that 
were  armed  were  exterminated. 
The  capuchin,  who  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  indigator  of  the  infurrebtion, 
favtd  himfelf  by  flight.  The  whole 
of  the  canton  of  Undcrwalden  was 
fubdued  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
houfes  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
their  barns,  churches,  and  chapels,! 
were  burnt  and  rafed  to  the  ground. 
The  Helvetic  government  adopted 
the  numerous  orphans  which  were 
made  on  that  fatal  day  ;  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  brief  for  the  relief  of  the 
ruined  inhabitants.  The  contribu- ; 
tions  levied  in  the  neighbouring! 
cantons,  which  had  taken,  or  were 
about  to  take  part,  in  the  infurrec- 
tion,  were  dellined  by  the  Helvetic 
body  as  a  recompenfe  to  the  French 
foidiers.  The  general  refufing  to 
accept  the  money,  fent  it  as  a  peace-  \ 
offering  of  the  army  to  the  relief  of  jj 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  defola¬ 
tion  which  they  had  occafioned. 
The  French  army  continued  its  i 
march  through  the  other  parts  of 
this  difaffebted  department,  which 
comprehends  the  leffer  cantons;  but 
no  further  refinance  was  made. 

One  of  the  hrft  operations  of  the 
Helvetic  councils,  after  their  remo¬ 
val  from  Aurau  to  Lucerne,  which 
now  became  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment,  was  a  law  refpebling  emigra¬ 
tion  ;  which  differed  from  that  en¬ 
abled  in  France,  inafmuch  as  the 
eftates  of  thofe  who  would  not  obey 
the  invitation  of  return  were  put 
under  guardians  for  their  heirs, 
and  the  revenues  granted  to  the 
exifting  proprietors  as  long  as  they 
conduced  themfelves  peaceably, 
and  without  joining  in  confpiracies 
again!!  their  country,  during  their 
refidence  out  of  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public. 
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public.  A  convention  between 
the  embaflklor  and  the  Helvetic 
minifter  for  foreign  affairs  was  ra¬ 
tified  by  the  councils  on  the  2d  of 
December,  by  which  the  Helvetic 
republic  agreed  to  furnifli  France 
with  an  auxiliary  army  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  which  were  to  be 


recruited  in  Switzerland  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  French  republic.  The 
engagement  of  each  foldier  was  to 
be  for  two  or  three  years.  The  des¬ 
tination  of  thefe  troops  was  to  be 
indicated  by  the  French  govern-’ 
ment,  and  their  pay  to  begin  as 
foon  as  a  third  of  the  army  was 
formed.  All  adts  of  indifcipline 
and  offences  were  to  be  tried  by 
Swifs  court-martials.  The  troops 
in  Switzerland  were  to  be  provi- 
fioned  for  a  year.  No  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  French  Soldiers  was  to  be 
made  in  the  Swifs  battalions;  and 
the  French  government  engaged  to 
place  them  in  the  fer vice  of  fome 
-allied  power  whenever  their  fervices 
fhould  be  no  longer  wanted  for 


France. 


The  Ligurian  republic  was  at 
this  period  comprehended  in  the 
lift  of  the  enemies  of  Great-Britain, 
according  to  a  meftage  fent  by  the 
executive  diredfory  of  this  ftate  to 
tne  legiflative  councils,  announcing 
it  as  a  general  meafure  adopted  by 
the  Englifti  government  againft 
every  nation  on  thecoafts  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  connected  with  France. 
The  French  government  had  been 
too  much  bufied  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
formatio, h  in  larger  dates,  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
this  little  republic^;  but  the  arrival 
of  the  cdratpBfcf^ay pou It,  from 
Milan,  i  tlimirirjft'e’ .'0 g u ri ans  into 
great  couftenfafi<^ih.^T^^s  rePllb- 
lic  had  undergone a. French  revifion 
foon  after  the  eledflon  of  the  con- 
ftituted  authorities.  Some  mif- 
underftanding  which  had  taken 


place  between  the  councils  and  the 
directory,  refpedting  the  formation 
of  a  military  commiffion  which  the 
latter  oppofed,  as  contrary  to  the 
conftitution,  had  led  the  French 
refident  to  invite  a  certain  number 
of  the  former  to  give  in  their  dif- 
miflion.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  cafe  the  French  refident  had 
taken  part  with  thofe  who  judged 
moil  wifely;  but  the  interpolation  of 
foreign  agents,  in  whatever  man- 
ner  their  influence  may  be  directed, 
is  always  a  violation  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  independence.  The  fyftem 
of  government,  like  moil  of  thofe 
newly-created,  was  too  much  in¬ 
cumbered  with  the  detail  of  au- 
thoritv  ;  the  vanity  of  individuals 
who,  although  advocates  for  the 
fyftem  of  equality,  were  not  dii- 
pleafed  to  fee  themfelves  fomewhat 
elevated  above  their  fellow  citizens, 
had  increafed  the  mafs  of  public 
expenfe,  by  municipal,  cantonial, 
and  other  places  of  minor  authority, 
which,  without  adding  to  the  force 
or  energy  of  government,  rendered 
its  operations  more  complicated 
and  difficult.  The  fuppreftion  of 
certain, convents,  as  a  national  re- 
fource,  had  been  decreed  by  the 
great  council ;  but  the  elders  befi- 
tated  to  give  their  fandlion  ;  and  the 
clergy,  who  alfo  had  more  than 
once  caufed  partial  infun edtions  in 
the  country,  condemned  the  pro- 
pofition  as  an  adf  bordering  on  fa- 
crilege.  The  revolution  of  Pied¬ 
mont  having  added  to  the  influence 
of  the  civil  government,  that  of 
the  clergy  was  immediately  crufb- 
ed.  A  number  of  the  difaffedfed 
throughout  the  republic  were  put 
under  arreft,  fome  were  condemned 
to  banifhment,  others  were  fent  to 
the  fortrefs  of  Savona,  amongft 
whom  were  a  number  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics.  The  archbiftiop  of  Geneva, 
who  had  hoped  to  avert  the  ftorm 
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by  paternal  and  patriotic  procla¬ 
mations,  was  invited  to  vifit  the 
fortrefs  of  Novi,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  the  invitations  extended  to  the 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  chancellery 
at  Genoa,  and  configning  the  care 
of  his  diocefe  to  his  vicar-general. 

The  warlike  turn  of  affairs  in 
Italy,  and  the  proclamation  of  ad¬ 
miral  lord  Nelfon,  who  had  blocked 
up  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  had  de¬ 
clared  all  drips,  entering  or  going 
out,  lawful  prizes,  had  occafioned  a 
general  armament  throughout  the 
republic.  The  Ligurians,  although 
they  had  differed  the  interference  of 
the  French  commiffary  in  their 
civil  affairs,  had  refufed  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  Lapovpe,  who  was  charged  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Ligurian 
troops;  alleging  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  did  not  permit  fuch  an  officer 
during  the  peace ;  but  that,  in  cafe  of 
lioffcili ties,  the  directory  would  wil¬ 
lingly  confer  on  a  French  general 
the  command  both  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  volunteers.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of '  whatever  had  the 
femblance  of  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  was  an  object  of  general  ab¬ 
horrence  amongft  a  commercial 
people,  and  due  refpedt  was  paid  to 
this  repugnance  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  The  cultivation  of  let¬ 
ters  became  however  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  and  an  Inftitute, 
fimilar  to  that  of  France,  was  in- 
ftalled.  Immerfed  in  commerce, 
or  delivered  over  to  the  prejudices 
of  an  ignorant  clergy,  inftruCtion 
had  been  confined  to  the  counting- 
houfe  or  the  cloiffer.  The  firft 
labours  of  this  reunion  of  literary 
or  fcientific  men  were  deftined  to 
provide  for  the  people  a  more  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened  education. 

An  attempt  at  negotiation  made 
by  Portugal  in  the  month  of  Octo¬ 


ber  had  failed,  from  the  limited 
powers  of  the  Portuguefe  minifter 
Noronha,  or  rather  from  his  dif- 
inclination  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  French  directory* 
The  interference  of  Spain  had 
checked  whatever  hoftile  difpofit'ion 
France  had  formed  againft  Portugal, 
fince  the  friendfiiip  of  this  former- 
power,  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
french  republic,  was  more  favour-, 
able  to  her  interefts  than  any  ad¬ 
vantages  that  could  be  obtained 
from  an  attack,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
was  at  all  times  uncertain.  The 
political  atmofphere  of  Spain  dur¬ 
ing  the  prefen t  year  had  remained 
ftagnant,  as  ufual.  No  domeftic 
occurrence  had  diflurbed  the  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity,  and  no  other  im¬ 
portant  lofs  had  befallen  it  than  the 
bidden  furrender  of  Minorca,  The 
ft  ate  of  finances  had  obliged  the 
court,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lummer, 
to  open  a  loan  for  four  hundred 
millions  of  reals.  The  eagernefst 
with  which  the  firft  forty  thoufand 
ftiares  had  been  taken,  and  which 
had  given  a  premium  to  the  notes 
which  had  been  iffued,  had  fa 
abated  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
that  the  notes  were  at  25  per  cent, 
difcount,  fome  financial  blunder  of 
the  court  having  occafioned  the  dif- 
credit.  In  the  mean  time  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  French  republic 
with  Spain  had  been  little  elfe  than 
an  interchange  of  trifling  civilities^ 
The  Spanifh  government  was  re- 
prefented  at  Paris  by  the  chevalier 
D’Azara,  a  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  (killed  in  diplomatic  affairs, 
having  exercifed  the  office  ofem- 
baffador  for  thirty  years  in  Italy, 
a  friend  to  rational  liberty,  but  in 
conftant  watchfulnefs  to  preferve 
his  country  from  the  influence  of 
French  directorial  principles,  and 
the  hoftnity  of  directorial  protec¬ 
tion.  The  French  embaflador  at 
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Madrid  had  been  Truguet,  the  late 
minifter  of  marine,  a  perfonage  little 
fitted,  from  the  frivolity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  the  narrow nefs  of  his  Under- 
Handing,  and  the  duplicity  or  ra¬ 
ther  inanity  of  his  political  fenti- 
ments,  lor  this  or  any  other  poli¬ 
tical  employment.  Driven  from 
his  office  of  minifter  of  the  marine 
by  repeated  denunciations  of  the 
legillative  aflembly,  as  a  public  de¬ 
faulter,  and  more  than  fufpeCted  as 
the  caufe  of  the  numerous  Ioffes  that 
took  place  in  his  department  dur¬ 
ing  his  adminiftration,  he  had  Hill 
fufficient  influence  to  procure  his 
nomination  to  the  Spanifh  embafiy. 
The  directory,  who  were  not  in 
general  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
their  agents  to  foreign  courts, 
thinking  themfelves  difhononred 
by  fuch  a  representative,  ordered 
him  to  return  ;  to  which  order  hav¬ 
ing  given  an  anfwer  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  infolent  refufal,  he  was 
placed  on  the  lift  of  emigrants,  an 
aCt  of  tyrannjf  which  the  directory 
fometimes  applied  to  thofe  who  of¬ 
fended  them,  or  who  were  not 
otherwife  within  their  reach.  Tru¬ 
guet,  whofe  fubmiffion  had  pro¬ 
cured  his  pardon,  after  having  un¬ 
dergone  other  mortifications,  was 
replaced  bv  Guillemarder,  a  man 
of  no  political  complexion,  and  of 
manners  lefs  a  (Turning  and  offenfive 
than  his  predecefibrs.  The  minifter 
of  foreign  affairs  was  Saavedra;  but, 
from  the  ill  (late  of  his  health,  the 
affairs  of  his  office  were  difpatched 
by  Urquifo,  whofe  influence  in 
favour  of  the  French  had  counter¬ 
balanced  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  S  pa n i 111  government 
having  flint  its  ports  agaiuft  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Englifli  merchandife, 
on  the  requifiticn  of  the  French, 
the  minifter  for  home  affairs,  in 
order  to  render  this  privation  lefs 
.inconvenient,  adyifed  the  Spanifti 
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minifter  of  the  means  which  he  had 
adopted  to  give  a  wider  extent  tc^ 
the  relations  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  allure  him  that  the 
Pyrenees  exifted  no  longer. 

The  fucceflive  revolutions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  Holland,  although  they 
might  have  ended  in  a  conftitutional 
government  and  domeftic  tranquil¬ 
lity,  had  given  a  (hock  to  their 
fyftem  of  finances  which  required 
,ftrong  and  fpeedy  meafures  to  re¬ 
medy.  The  deliruCtion  of  its 
fleet,  the  continual  prefence  of  the 
Englifli  on  its  coafts,  and  the  un- 
controuled  dominion  which  this 
latter  power  held  in  the  Indian 
feas,  had  flint  up  its  connexion 
with  the  only  foreign  pofielhon 
which  remained  uninvaded ;  and 
Batavia,  defended  more  by  the  iiifa- 
Jubrity  of  climate  than  by  its  mili¬ 
tary  ftrength,  found  no  means  of 
tranfporting  to  Europe  the  im- 
tnenfe  mafs  of  commercial  wealth 
which  the  productions  of  feveral 
years  had  accumulated.  The  ftate 
of  the  finances  had  been  long  the 
deliberation  of  numerous  fee  ret 
committees;  and,  on  the  21ft  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  directory  published  the 
refult  in  the  form  of  a  law,  which 
had  been  enaCted  by  the  two  coun¬ 
cils,  decreeing,  that  provifionally, 
and  bv  way  of  anticipation,  a  loan 
fhould  be  made  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  revenues  of  every  citizen  who 
poffeffed  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
florins  a  year.  In  the  begin  nine  of 
October,  Lombard  was  fent  embaf- 
fador  from  Paris  to  the  Hague,  and 
Schimmelpenninck  returned  from 
thence  to  Paris.  The  former,  in 
his  addrefs  to  the  Batavian  directory, 
fpoke  of  himfelf  as  the  fpecial  rnef- 
fenger  of  peace,  and  the  anfwer  of 
the  direClofy  hailed  the  return  of 
good  underftanding  and  fraternity. 
The  prohibition  of  Englifli  mer¬ 
chandife. 
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chandife,  under  penalties  more  fe- 
vere  than  hitherto  had  been  ena&ed, 
pafled  the  councils.  The  territo¬ 
rial  divifion  of  the  republic  into 
departments  was  definitively  de¬ 
creed.  The  nine  provinces  we  re 
changed  into  eight  departments, 
the  extent  of  which  was  meafured 
by  the  population  and  the  limits 
formed  bv  the  great  rivers ;  thefe 
departments  were  again  divided, 
each  into  ten  circles;  and  each 
department  was  prefumed  to  con¬ 
tain  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  population  of  the  republic 
Was  eftimated  at  a  million  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand 
individuals. 

The  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  government  had  de¬ 
ranged  but  not  deftroyed  the  jaco- 
binrcal  faction  which  had  ufurped, 
under  the  direction  of  La  Croix, 
the  reins  of  government.  Hard¬ 
ened  by  impunity,  the  leaders  of 
the  faction  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a  fort  of  external  government, 
and  fcarcely  attempted  to  di'flemble 
their  defigns.  The  directory  hav¬ 
ing  received  due  advice  of  their 
operations,  caufed  the  principal 
members  of  the  conspiracy  to  be  ar- 
refted,  among  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  The  mea- 
fures  of  the  directory  were  approved 
by  the  legiflature,  and  the  prisoners, 
were  fent  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
former  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  for  trial.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  the  dangers  attending  the 
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re-adlion  of  parties,  which  had  prov¬ 
ed  fatal  in  France,  led  the  govern¬ 
ment  foon  after  to  publifh  an  am- 
rtefty  for  all  revolutionary  excefles. 
The  laws  which  had  hitherto  been 
enadled  on  this  fubjedf  were  to  af¬ 
fect  none  in  future  but  fuch  whofe 
emigration;  legally  proved,  had  been 
followed  by  no  abt  of  fuhmiffion. 


The  firfl  day  of  the  following  yeaf 
was  fixed  as  the  fatal  term  beyond 
which  none  would  be  allowed  to 
enter,  and  numbers  took  advantage 
of  this  adt  of  moderation. 

Although  the  government  held  a 
firmer  footing  from  the  alternate 
expulfion  of  what  had  been  deemed 
the  ftadtholderian  and  jacobin  par¬ 
ties,  the  influence  of  their  refpedtive 
opinions  continued  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  ;  the  middle  clafles 
arranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of 
the  reigning  powers,  but  the  lower 
orders  perfevered  in  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  old  fyftem.  This  pre¬ 
dilection  was  ftrongly  marked  in 
the  fleets  and  army,  particularly 
the  former,  fo  that  for  a  long  time 
this  part  of  the  fervice  had  become 
an  objedt  of  fufpicion  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  itfelf.  The  French  army 
ftill  continued  to  occupy  Holland, 
nor  was  their  prefence  altogether 
ufelefs  in  preferving  a  due  balance 
between  the  contending  parties,  and 
fee u ring  domeftic  tranquillity. 

The  commercial  relations  of 
France  with  other  countries,  and 
with  its  own  colonies,  were  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  difficult  from  the 
decided  fuperiority  of  the  Britifli 
fleets,  which  either  blocked  up  its 
ports,  or  intercepted  almoft  every 
communication.  A  report  had  for 
forne  time  prevailed  that  the  ifland 
of  St,  Domingo  had  withdrawn  its 
allegiance  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  declared  itfelf  indepen¬ 
dent.  General  Hedonviile  had  been 
fent  by  the  dire&ory  as  governor  to 
this  ifland  ;  but  having  met  with 
confiderable  oppofition  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  orders  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  Touflaint  Louverture,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  It  appeared  that 
the  independence  of  St.  Domingo 
had  neither  taken  place,  nor  had 
any  project  even  of  defection  been 
entertained.  The  caufe  of  the  dif- 
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pute  was  explained  by  Hedonville, 
m  a  proclamation  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  Cape,  22d  of  Odober, 
previous  to  his  departure,  in  which 
he  details  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  quit  the  colony.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  the  favour  openly  granted 
to  the  emigrants  who  had  ferved 
under  the  Englifh,  and  of  the  re¬ 
finance  made  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  which  had  been  framed 
againft  them,  and  denounced  a 
plan  of  independence,  concerted 
with  the  Britifh  minifter  and  the 
government.  He  likewife  anfwered 
the  accufation  which  had  been 
made  of  his  having  harboured  de- 
figns  againft  the  general  liberty  of 
the  inhabitants,  whom  he  invited 
to  rally  around  the  conftitutional 
ad,  before  which  all  prejudices 
and  fadions  ought  to  bend  or 
difappear. 

,  A  few  days  after  the  departure 
of  Hedonville,  ToufTaint  Louver- 
iure  fent  his  aide-du-camp  with 
difpatches  for  the  diredory.  Among 
the  papers  juftificatory  of  his  con- 
dud  were  the  addrefs  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  adminiftration  of  the  Cape 
to  the  municipal  adminiftrations  of 
the  communes  of  the  colonies,  and 
a  letter  written  by  ToufTaint  Lou- 
verture  himfelf  to  the  deputies  of 
St.  Domingo  at  Paris.  In  the  ad¬ 
drefs,  the  municipal  officers  entered 
into  a  long  detail  of  the  difputes 
and  military  operations  which  had 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  fouth 
and  weft  diviftons  of  the  colony, 
*nd  concluded  it  with  wifhingthe 
communes  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
among  themfelves,  alluring  them 
that  it  was  to  the  vigilance  of  Touf- 
faint,  to  his  love  for  France,  for 
his  country,  and  mankind,  that 
Cape-town  was  indebted  for  its 
peace  and  fafety.  In  his  letter  to 
the  reprefe.ntatives,  the  general  re. 
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criminates  on  Hedonville,  as  hav¬ 
ing,  by  rafli  and  ilbadvifed  mea- 
fures,  expofedthe  ifland  to  very  im¬ 
minent  dangers;  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  perfonal  difputes 
between  Hedonville  and  himfelf, 
his  long  fervices,  and  his  devoted- 
nefs  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
were  fufficient  warrants  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of*  his  conduct.  He  denied  the 
charges  publiflied  at  the  Cape,  pre¬ 
vious  to  what  he  calls  Hedonviile’s 
cowardly  defertion  from  his  poft, 
and  declared  that  he  threw  himfelf 
with  confidence  on  the  impartiality 
of  the  two  councils,  and  on  the 
equity  of  the  diredory,  aflerting 
that  he  was  invariable  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  as  fincerely  attached  to  France 
and  to  liberty  as  he  had  ever  been, 
and  that  he  would  continue  to  fa- 
crifice  every  moment  of  his  life  to 
fecure  the  profperity  of  the  colony* 
He  concluded  by  informing  them 
that  he  had  difpatcbed  a  meffenger 
to  the  commiffary  Roucul,  to  be- 
feech  him,  in  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  fafety,  to  affiume  the  reins  of 
government  till  further  orders  from 
the  diredory,  trufting  that  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  delivered  from  the  dangers 
to  which  it  bad  been  expofed,  would 
continue  its  progrefs  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  conftitutional  laws,  and 
the  aufpices  of  that  liberty  whichi 
it  had  obtained. 

The  coalition  againft  France  had 
now  been  ftrengthened  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  who, 
in  a  manifefto  publiflied  the  15th 
of  Frudidor,  September  ift,  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  the  French.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  failing  of  the  French 
fleet,  it  had  been  urged,  as  an  irre- 
fiftible  argument,  that  its  deftination 
could  not  be  for  Egypt,  that  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  friendly- 
territory;  and,  afterwards,  the  mur¬ 
murs  which  arofe  on  the  impolicy 
and  perfidy  of  the  invafion  were 
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tmflied  by  infinuations  that  the  ex- 
pedition  had  been  concerted  with 
the  Forte,  and  that  the  p  adage  into 
India  was  to  be  pnrehafed  by  the 
reduction  of  his  rebellions  mama- 
lakes.  'The  declaration  of  the  Porte 
was  an  haughty  and  formal  denial 
of  l\ich  pretended  treaty.  It  does 
not  even  appear  that  any  negotia¬ 
tion  whatever  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers,  flnee  the 
motives  alleged  for  the  difgrace  of 
the  grand  vizier,  Yzzed  Mahumed, 
were  his  want  of  eircumfpeCtion, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  defigns  of 
the  French;  nor  did  the  directory 
condefcend  to  anfwer  this  declara¬ 
tion  otherwise  than  by  lamenting 
the  inconceivable  blind nefs  of  their 
late  ally,  who,  rejecting  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  offered,  and 
milled  by  the  perfidious  counsels 
of  the  coalefced  cabinest,  had  placed 
himfelf  at  the  merev  of  his  con- 
flant  and  inveterate  foe.  The 
French  revolution  has  reconciled 
many  a  jarring  intereft,  and,incon- 
fequence  -of  the  new  fraternifation, 
a  Ruffian  fleet,  compofed  of  twelve 
fhips  of  the  line,  appeared  in  the 
canal  of  Conflantinople,  and  failed 
through  the  Dardanelles  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  holtile  mea- 
f’ure  was  followed  by  other  aCts  of 
accuffomed  political  barbarifm,  the 
arrell  of  every  individual  belonging 
to  the  French,  and  the  fequeftra- 
tion  of  their  property*  themonfining 
the  civil  agents  of  the  republic  in 
prifon,  and  chaining  the  prifonefs 
of  war  to  the  galleys.  The  fir  It  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  combined  fleets  was 
an  attack  on  the  newly  -  created 
French  departments  in  the  zEgean 
and  Adriatic  Teas  ;  Cerigo,  the  an* 
cient  Cytherea,  an  ifland  belongincr 
to  the  Venetians,  and  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo* 
Formio,  was  taken  the  21ft  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  a  flight  refinance, 


together  with  2>ante  and  depti^* 
Ionia,  which  were  abandoned  b/ 
the  French  5  and  from  themce  the 
enemy  proceeded  to  block  the 
canal  of  the  ifland  of  Corfu. 

I 

The  entrance  of  the  Auftrian 
troops  into  the  Grifons  indicated 
the  near  approach  of  hoflilities  011 
the  continent.  In  a  proclamation* 
dated  from  Feld kirch,  1 8th  October, 
it  was  Fated  that  the  fo(e  object 
his  imperial  majefty  had  in  view, 
was,  the  prefervation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  conflitution,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  exifting  treaties.  Thtf 
French  had  affiembled  forces  jn  the 
Rheinthal,  with  projects  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  ;  but  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  Auftrians,  they  ad* 
vanced  no  further  than  to  take  mi* 
litarv  oolitions  on  the  frontiers. 
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TheHelvetic  directory,  in  announc* 
ing  to  the  legiflative  body  the  entry 
of  the  Auftrian  troops  into  the 
Grifons,  obferved  that  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  party  which 
had  manifeffe.d  its  opinion  againft 
a  re-union  with  Switzerland,  and 
that  thofe  who  had  fhown  contrary 
difpofitlons  were  regarded  as  fu-* 
fpeCted,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
their  country*  The  Helvetic  legiffi 
lative  body  decreed  that  an  afylum 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  fugitives  j 
and  as  they  fufpe&ed  that  the  fame 
fpecies  of  protection  was  meant  to 
be  extended  by  the  Auftrians  to¬ 
wards  Switzerland,  the  directory 
reprefented,  byameflage,  the  necef- 
fity  of  re-organifing  the  army,  fincC 
the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  re* 
public  required  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts,  which  ought:  to  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  imminent  crifis  of 
political  events.  They  invited  the 
council,  in  confeqnence,  to  decree 
that  an  extraordinary  contribution 
fhould  be  immediately  levied,  which 
fhould  be  deducted  in  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  taxes, 
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The  Neapolitan  troops,  which 
iatl  been  collecting  for  fome  time 
m  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  re- 
>ublic,  foon  after  begun  their 
narch.  This  aCt  of  hoftility  had 
>een  preceded  by  various  aCts 
Ti.ch  manifelted  no  earned:  dif- 
lofition  to  keep  long  on  terms  of 
eace  with  the  French  republic, 
Lich  as  the  friendly  reception  given 
a  the  fleet  of  admiral  Nelfon,  the 
efufal  of  receiving  Mangouvit,  the 
^cretary  of  the  French  legation, 
nd  the  contempt  with  which  the 
mbaflador  Lacomb  St.  Michel 
imfelf  had  been  treated.  The 
immons  which  general  Mack  had 
'nt  to  the  garrifons  in  the  Roman 
■ontiers  to  vacate  their  polls,  led 
lhampionet,  who  commanded  in 
ie  Roman  republic,  to  demand 
om  him  the  caufe  of  the  holtili- 
es  which  he  threatened ;  repre- 
mting  to  him  that  he  was  charged ' 
y  his  government  with  the  pro¬ 
ton  of  the  Roman  republic,  that 
eace  continued  to  exill  between 
ie  court  of  Naples  and  France, 
lat  the  ernbafladors  Hill  refided 
ith  the  refpeCtive  governments, 
id  that  nothing  had  taken  place 
hich  could  break  the  ties  which 
»e  lalt  treaty  of  peace  had  elta- 
I idled  between  the  two  countries, 
[e  likewife  obferved,  that,  in  this 
ate  of  things,  the  fummons  to  the 
rench  troops  to  evacuate  the  Ro¬ 
an  territory,  the  defence  of  which 
as  confided  to  them,  was  a  viola- 
an  of  treaties  and  of  the  rights  of 
itions,  which  did  not  permit  any 
lemn  aggreflion  but  after  a  de- 
aration  of  hoflilities,  and  that  he, 
ang  the  aggreflbr,  mull  take  on 
mfelf  the  events  of  a  war  which 
•uld  only  turn  to  the  detriment 
humanity. 

To  this  letter,  general  Mack  re- 
fned  an  anfwer,  dated  24th  No- 
mber,  that  the  Neapolitan,  army 
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had  palled  the  frontier  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  commanded  by  the  king 
in  perfon,  to  take  poflellion  of  the 
Roman  territory  revolutionifed  and 
ufurped  fince  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio,  and  never  acknowledged 
or  avowed  by  his  Sicilian  majefty, 
or  by  his  augull  ally  the  emperor. 
The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  an 
injunction  to  evacuate  the  Roman 
republic,  without  violating  that  of 
Tufcany,  that  a  negative  anfwer 
fliould  be  confidered  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  that  his  Sicilian 
majefty  knew  how  to  enforce  the 
juft  demands  which  he  addreffed  to 
him  in  his  name. 

Whatever  might  be  the  juflice 
of  the  demands,  the  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  them  did  not  appear  doubt¬ 
ful,  fince  at  the  time  that  feventy- 
Ax  thoufand  men  entered  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  there  were  not  more,  fo  great 
was  the  providence  and  protection 
of  the  French  directory,  either  at 
Rome  or  in  the  territory,  than 
two  hundred  Poles,  and  four  demi- 
brigades,  the  nth,  12th,  15th,  and 
20th,  wanting  half  their  comple¬ 
ment,  and  making  in  all  not  ten 
thoufand  men.  The  magazines 
were  likewife  empty,  there  were 
no  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  or 
place  proviAoned,  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia  had  been  fo  emptied  that  there 
was  not  fuflicient  powder  to  Are  at 
a  Barbary  corfair,  which  at  that 
time  had  infulted  the  port.  The 
military  Atuadon  of  the  Roman 
republic  was  rendered  fncli,  that  the 
march  of  the  Neapolitan  troops 
was  rumoured  at  Paris  to  have  been 
concerted  with  the  French  direc¬ 
tory,  and  that,  amongft  the  reft,  the 
relation  of  the  minilter  of  war,  who 
had  long  been  the  execration  of  the 
people,  from  his  acknowledged  ava¬ 
rice  and  corruption,  had  received 
the  price  from  the  court  of  Naples 
©f  betraying  the  Roman  republic. 
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On  the  hearing  of  the  news  of 
the  entry  of  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
the  French  legiflative  body,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  a  mefiage  of  the  direc¬ 
tory,  declared  war  again  ft  the  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies  and  that  of  Sar¬ 
dinia. 

The  latter  was  a  conqueft  of  no 
difficult  achievement,  flnce  the 
troops  of  the  French  republic  had 
long  been  in  pofTellion  of  the  citadel 
of  Tin  •in.  No  refiftancewas  made 
to  the  further  invafion  of  Piedmont ; 
but  the  king,  by  an  aft  figned  in 
the  month  of  December,  furrendered 
the  country  Into  the  bands  of  the 
French.  This  a£t  of  abdication 
confifted  of  ten  articles,  of  which 
the  principal  were,  that  the  king  de¬ 
clared  bis-  renunciation  to  the  exer- 
cjfe  of  every  authority,  ordered  his 
fubje.&s  of  every  condition  to  obey 
the  provifionary  government  which 
was  about  to  be  inftituted  by  the 
French  general,  the  Piedmontefe 
army  to  confider  themfelves  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  and  to  obey  its  general  in 
chief  as  if  it  were  himfelf,  and  that 
heftiould  go  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
to  remain  there  with  the  royal 
family.  As  the  king  had  furrender¬ 
ed,  no  oppofttion  was  further  made. 
A  provifionary  government  was 
organi fed,  con  Oiling  of  fifteen 
members,  who  were  charged  with 
every  branch  of  the  adminiftration, 
and  the  nomination  to  all  civil 
employments.  The  Piedmontefe 
troops  immediately  adopted  the 
French  colours,  and  became  a 
component  part  of  the  French  army 
in  Italy. 

rFhe  main  body  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  army,  with  the  king,  entered 
Rome  the  29th  November,  whilft 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Naples  took  pofteffion  of  the  port 
of  Leghorn.  The  French,  unable 

to  make  any  refiftance  to  fo  im- 
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menfe  a  fuperiority  of  number: 
had  retreated  towards  Civita  Cal 
tellana,  leaving  a  garrifon  in  Ah 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  A  fummor 
of  furrender  was  fent  to  the  com 
manaer  of  the  garrifon,  of  whic 
the  moft  remarkable  point  was 
menace  bjr  general  Mack,  that  : 
the  Neapolitans  were  fired  at,  tfc 
lick  troops  in  the  hofpitals  flioul 
be  put  tp  death,  one  foldier  fc 
every  fliot.  During  the  pofTeflio 
of  Rome  by  the  king  of  Naple 
columns  of  the  Neapolitan  arm 
had  been  defeated  at  Reiti  an 
Macerata,  by  Lemoine  and  Rufc 
Reinforcements  having  arrived  t 
the  French  army,  and  a  gener, 
attack  taking  place  on  all  point 
the  Neapolitan  army  was  route< 
after  lofing,  in  the  various  corrj 
bats  that  took  place,  twelve  thoi; 
fand  prifoners,  an  hundred  piect 
of  cannon,  and  twenty  pair  of  c( 
loursy  Rome,  evacuated  by  tl 
king,  was  again  taken  pofteffion  < 
by  the  French  troops,  who,  in  tun 
began  their  march  towards  Naple 
and,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  2 
armiftice  limited  or  illimited  w; 
offered  by  general  Mack  to  Char 
pionet,  in  a  letter  written  froi 
Capua,  in  which  the  feverity  of  ti 
weather  and  the  badnef§  of  tl 
roads  were  urged  as  the  princip 
motives  of  this  demand.-  Tl 
French  general  returned  foranfwe 
that,  as  his  army  had  overcome  tl 
difficulties  both  of  the  way  and  tl 
weather,  with  their  ufual  patienc 
he  fhould  not  halt  until  he  hi 
made  his  entry  into  Naples. 

The  hoftile  meafures  which  h: 
already  taken  place  in  Europe,  ar 
the  ftiil  greater  which  were  in  pr 
paration  between  the  leading  pov 
ers  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  ha 
as  might  naturally  have  been  e. 
pedled,  a  confiderable  influence  c 
the  deliberations  of  the  contendir 
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empotentiaries  affembled  at  Rad- 
dt.  The  decided  condudt  of  the 
iperor  of  Ruffia,  who,  on  his  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  throne,  feemed 
xious  only  to  repair  by  pacific 
;afures  the  mifchiefs  which  the 
irlike  reign  of  his  predeceffor 
d  done  to  his  country,  the  march 
his  troops,  and  the  probable  in- 
ence  of  a  power  hitherto  almoft 
known  on  the  political  arena  of 
irope,  but  which  now  prefented 
elf  as  holding  the  fcales  of  em- 
*e  and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
tions,  had  fixed  univerfal  atten- 
n,  and  given  a  new  and  fome- 
mt  ftable  colouring  to  the  hither- 
wavering  and  uncertain  diplo- 
icy  of  the  congrefs.  At  the 
ening  of  this  afiembly,  the  ex- 

me  afcendencv  of  France  had 
•/ 

rne  down  all  oppofition.  Pruffia 
d  efnonfed  its  interefts,  and  Au- 
ia  had  fometimes  huftied  into 
mce  thofe  remonftrants  againft 
i  claims  of  France  whofe  rights 
fovereigntv  were  to  be  made 
Sacrifice  of  peace.  The  coali- 
n  which  had  now  taken  place 
tween  the  great  contending  pow- 
,  however  defirous  the  empire 
ght  be  of  peace,  rendered  its 
mibersmore  difficult  with  refpedf 
the  terms  by  which  it  was  to  be 
Gained,  and  the  parties  who  had 
:herto  floated  in  uncertainty,  and 
:ed  on  infulated  principles  of  felf- 
dervation,  began  to  arrange 
^mfelves  under  the  banners  of 
dr  refpedtive  leaders,  with  the 
pofition  of  prolonging  the  clipio- 
itic  pampaign,  and  awaiting  the 
ances  which  time  might  decide 
their  favour.  Such,  at  leaf!,  was 
-  policy  of  thofe  who  had  nothing 
lofe  bv  delay,  and  all  or  much 
immediate  furrender.  The  in- 
'eifs  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  of 
‘  greater  part  of  the  catholic 
inces,  ana  the  counts  of  the  em¬ 


pire,  had  hitherto  been  efpoufed  by 
the  imperial  miififters,  who  had 
earileffly  contended  for  indemni¬ 
ties  to  the  nobles  who  had  loft  their 
feudal  rights  by  the  cefiion  of  the 
left  fide  of  the  Rhine;  which  cefiion, 
without  adequate  retribution, would 
difable  them  from  paying  the  ac- 
cuftomed  fubfidies  to  the  emperor; 
while  the  other  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
total  fupprefiion  of  this  dependant 
nobility,  whofe  exiftence  was  deem¬ 
ed  injurious  to  the  ftate,  whofe  ter¬ 
ritory  was  interfered  by  their  feu¬ 
dal  poffeffions.  On  the  fide  of 
Pruffia  were  ranged  the  fecuiar 
princes,  chiefly  thofe  of  the  houfe 
of  Brunfwick,  Hefie-Cafiel,  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  duke 
of  Deux-Ponts.  The  eledlor  of 
Saxony,  buried  in  domeftic  con¬ 
cerns,  and  bufied  only  in  fuperin- 
tending  the  education  of  a  favou¬ 
rite  daughter,  took  but  little  part  in 
public  affairs,  obftinately  and  wife¬ 
ly  rejecting  every  plan  of  aggran- 
difement  prefented  to  him  either  by 
Pruffia  or  Auftria  ;  and  the  eledlor 
of  Bavaria,  who,  though  bending 
under  the  weight  of  years,  had 
lately  married  a  young  archduchefs 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  felt  the 
fame  indifpofttion  towards  joining 
in  the  political  conteft.  He  had 
fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  fentiments  againft  the 
encroaching  ambition  of  France; 
and  though  the  palatine-houfe  had 
confiderably  fuffered,  he  bounded 
his  requifitions  to  feme  flight  in¬ 
demnities  for  the  prince  of  Pfaley 
Birkenfield.  Little  anxious  for  the 
increase  of  pofieffions,  the  whole 
of  which  he  was  about  to  lofe,  and 
carelefs  of  the  interefts  of  his  ap¬ 
parent  fucceffor,  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  whom  he  hated,  he  was  lefe 
attached  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
R  s  though 
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though  he  knew  its  ambition,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  projects 
which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had 
formed  on  a  confkterabk  portion 
of  his  eftates. 

Thus  reorga-nifed  andmarfhalled, 
the  deputation  of  the  empire  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  continuance  of  di¬ 
plomatic  hoftil-ities.  The  anfwer 
of  the  deputation  to  the  note  of  the 
French  minifters  was  not  adopted 
till  after  long  and  ft  or  my  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  majority  agreed  to 
rma'ny  of  the  articles,  but  reverted 
to  feveral  which  had  preceded 
them,  and  made  no  further  pro- 
grefs  towards  a  pacification,  except 
in  what  concerned  the  absolute 
seffion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter 
snd  the  demolition  of  Rhrenbreit- 
flein,  without  any  referve  or  condi¬ 
tion.  The- territories  of  Kehl  and 
Caftel  wTere  refufed;  and  it  was'  in- 
lifted  that  the  law  relative  to  emi¬ 
grants  fhou Id  be  applicable  neither 
Ito  the  countries  which  were  re- 
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Bn i ted  nor  to  thofe  which  were 
ceded.  This  conclufton  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  count  of  Metternich, 
and  preferred  to  the  French  mini- 
tiers.  The  minority  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  would- have  conferred  to  the 
ceffion  of  the  territory  of  Re  hi  and 
Caftel ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
Imperial  minifter  was  now  fufficient 
ro  control  the  deliberations  and  de¬ 
cide  the  opinion  of  the  congrefs.-— 
The  French  minifters,  finding  this 
determined  oppofttion  to  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  feeing  the  neceffity  of 
further  compliance,  agreed,  in  a 
note  presented  3d  Otftober,  to  re- 
ftore  the  territories  of  Kehl  and 
Cafiel,  which  had  been  fo  much 
and  fo  juftly  the  object  of  conten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
Slice  it  was  giving  the  French  pofts 
of  importance  on  the  German  fide 
of  the  Rhine;  but  this  c diion  was 
BOt  granted  without  conditions,  an 


immediate  compliance  with  whic 
was  made  the  price  of  the  conce 
lion.  Thefe  conditions  were  th 
delimitation  of  the  courfe  of  tf 
Rhine  and  its  illands,  and  the libei 
ty  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
the  immediate  fupprefiion  of  tfc 
toll  of  Elsfetb  on  the  Wefer,-  as  ir 
juriou-s  to  the  French  trade  wit 
Bremen,-,  and  the  prefervation  ( 
their  political  and  conftitution; 
independence  to  the  .oitjes  of  Br< 
men,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfort 
the  faculty  of  eftabli filing  bridg< 
purely  commercial  on  both  fides  t 
the  Rhine,  and  a  renunciation  t 
all  demands  contrary  to  the  Frenc 
conftitution  in  favdur  of  the  nc 
bles.  They  agreed  that  the  lav 
refpedling  emigrants  fhou  Id  not  t 
applicable  either  to  the  countrii 
now  ceded  to  France  or  to  Ment: 
but  in  lifted  they  ftiould  remain  i 
full  force  with  refpefl  to  the  com 
tries  which  had  been  already  uni 
ed,  and  which  now  formed  Frenc 
departments,-  and  refufed  to.witl 
draw  the  troops  to  the  left  fide  ti 
a  pacification  had  taken  plac 
They  in  lifted  likewife  on  the  ce 
Iron  of  the  Freikthal  by  the  err 
peror,  and  of  all  its  rights  over  th 
country,  and  thofe  belonging  to  tl 
Italian  republics,  agreeing  that  tl 
French  republic  and  thofe  of  Ital 
ftiould  renounce,  on  their  fide,  a 
pretenfions  over  the  countries  ri 
maining  in  Germany,  and  that,  < 
Kehl  and  Cafiel  were  to  be  derrtc 
Mied,  the  empire  ftiould  be  boun 
not  to  build  any  fort,  or  form  an 
in  trench  meat,  within  a  league  < 
the  right  fide  of  tiie  Rhine.  T 
this  lift  of  demands  was  added 
notice,  that,  if  they  were  not  ac 
cep  ted  without  delay,  the  cond 
tional  promife  of  reftoring  the  tei 
ritory  of  Kehl  and  CafFel  was  t 
have  no  effe£i,  and  that  a  delay  i 
accepting  them  would  be  coqf 
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ered  as  a  delire  of  renewing  the 
'ar. 

The  refUtution  of  the  territory  of 
iehl  and-Calfel  was  received  by  the 
epwtation  with  marks  of  great  fa- 
sfa&ion,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
rined  on  both  iides  that  the  remain- 
ig  obje&s  of  difcuffion  would  not 
>ng  retard  the  general  pacification, 
t  was,  indeed,  pretended,  that 
bough  the  difficulties  exifting  be- 
ween  France  and  Auftria  were  far 
rom  any  likelihood  of  removal, 
et  the  court  of  Vienna  would 
ot  be  averfe  to  peace  between  the 
mpire  and  France,  from  the  per- 
uafion  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
mpire  would  be  favourable  to  its 
iews,  that  the  French  armies 
vould  not  be  able  to  penetrate  in- 
o  Germany  and  find  fubfiftence  ; 
vhilft,  on  the  other  hand,  what- 
ver  affiftance,  either  in  fubfiftence' 
r  money,  might  be  wanted  by  the 
mperor,  would  be  eafiiy  obtained 
rom  the  princes  and  ftates  under  its 
:ontroul.  But  as  thefe  confide- 
ations  were  equally  applicable  to 
he  French,  it  was  not  more  likely 
hat  France  fhould  be  deftrous  of 
naking  peace  with  the  empire 
vithout  the  pacification  was  gene- 
‘al,  efpecially  if  a  partial  peace  was 
ikely  to  be  hoftile  to  its  general  in- 
erefts. 

The  note  of  the  French  minifters 
bad  undergone  a  longer  but  more 
pacific  difcuffion  than  the  laft.  The 
nifwer  of  the  deputation  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  French  minifters  by 
:onnt  Metternich  the  17th  of  Oc* 
tober,  and  contained  in  fubftance, 
that  the  navigable  courfe  of  the 
Rhine  fliould  henceforth  be  the  li- 
nait  between  France  and  the  em¬ 
pire  )  but  it  was  infifted,  that  the 
ffie  of  Buderich,  oppofite  Wefel, 
fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river, 
ftiould  belong  to  the  Pruffians.  On 
this  point,  a  diplomatic  correfpon^ 
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dence  took  place  between  the 
French  minifters  and  the  king  of 
Pruftia  during  this  part  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  deputation  admit¬ 
ted  the  principles  of  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Rhine,*  but  infifted 
that  the  fuppreffion  of  the  tolls 
fliould  not  take  place  till  a  year 
after  the  ratification  of  the  peace, 
requefting  alfo  that  the  liberty  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  fliould 
extend  to  its  opening  into  the  fea, 
and  that  the  French  government 
fliould  employ,  in  this  refpeCf,  its 
good  offices  with  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
toll  of  Elsfeldt,  the  French  were  left 
to  negotiate  that  bufinefs  with  the 
proprietor,  theduke  of  Oldenbourg. 
The  maintenance  of  the  prelent 
conftitution  of  Frankfort,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  fuggefted  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  fince  there  was  no  idea  of 
changing  their  conftitution  more 
than  thofe  of  other  imperial  cities,. 
The  deputation  refufed  to  confent 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  new  bridges 
for  the  purpofe  of  commerce,  but 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  French 
refpeffing  the  dependences  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  eftabliftiments  ;  mak¬ 
ing  new  and  ftrong  remonftrances 
in  favour  of  the  feudal  nobility  and 
of  the  emigrants  of  the  country  be¬ 
longing  formerly  to  the  ftates  of  the 
empire,  and  now  under  the  l'ove- 
reignty  of  France,  granting  the 
transfer  of  the  provincial  debts 
contracted  during  the  war  from  the 
left  to  the  right  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
they  refufed  to  burden  themfelves 
with  the  debts  of  the  communes. 
The  deputation  infifted  anew  on 
withdrawing  the  French  troops  to 
the  left  fide,  as  well  as  the  relieving 
the  fort  of  Ehrenbreitftein,  which 
t£e  French  troops  clofely  blockad¬ 
ed ;  renouncing  all  kinds  of  prC- 
tenfions  on  the  ceded  countries 
and  confenting  to  the  ceffion  of  the 
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Freikthal,  if  the  emperor  would 
withdraw  his  claims ;  agreeing,  in 
fine,  that  as  Kehl  and  Caflel  were 
to  be  demolifhed,  no  new  forts 
fhould  be  erected  within  a  league 
of  thefe  points  only. 

The  French  minifters  having 
had  knowledge  of  this  conclufum 
before  it  was  delivered,  manifefted 
their  difcontent  at  its  contents,  and 
had  an  interview  with  count  Met- 
ternich  on  the  fubjedt,  in  which 
a  warm  difcuffion  took  place,  the 
refult  of  which  was  a  menace  on 
their  fide,  that  they  would  imme¬ 
diately  prefent  an  ultimatum,  and 
would  allow  only  eight  days  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  definitive  anfwer. 

As  the  affair  of  the  renewal  of 
the  war  was  an  objedt  decided,  the 
menace  of  the  French  minifters  did 
not  derange  the  operations  of  the 
imperial  minifter.  The  court  of 
Vienna  had  other  affairs  than  thofe 
of  the  congrefs  to  difcufs  with  the 
French  diredory.  The  fituation 
of  Italy  was  an  objedt  of  political 
controverfy  .fufficient  to  light  up 
hoftilities  ;  and  if  the  deputation 
had  acceded  to  all  the  demands 
made  bv  the  French  negotiators, 
the  erection  of  a  Roman  republic, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  of 
pea  ce  of  Campo-Formio,  which  the 
directory  perfifted  in  maintaining, 
would  fooner  or  later  have  occa- 
fioned  a  rupture,  if  no  pretence  for 
rupture  on  either  fide  could  have 
been  found  in  German  politics. 
The  refifiance  of  the  French  mfni- 
fiers  to  the  ceffion  of  the  ifiand  of 
Buderich  had  alfo,  at  this  time,  lef- 
fened  the  cordiality  that  fubfifted 
between  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the 
French  government.  ThePruffian 
mini  fie  r,  confidering  this  ifiand  as 
infinitely  more  eflential  to  the  place 
of  Wefel  than  the  fortified  ifiand 
oi  St.  Peter  to  that  of  Memz,  had 


remonftrated  on  the  little  deferen 
which  the  French  government,  1 
this  refufal,  paid  to  the  friend 
■  difpofitions  of  their  court. 

The  difpleafure  which  the  Freni 
minifters  had  manifefted  to  the  ir 
perial  minifter  was  not  diflembli 
in  their  anfwer  to  the  deputatio 
A  letter  was  addrefted  to  this  bod 
on  the  28th  of  October,  by  tl 
French  plenipotentiaries,  in  whic 
they  declared  that  it  was  difficn 
for  them  to  moderate  the  expreflic 
of  the  painful  fentiments  which  the 
felt  ou  receiving  their  conclufurr 
that,  from  the  difficulties  of  ever 
kind  which  were  ftarted,  and  whic 
were  altogether  unfounded,  the  a 
fe&ation  of  prefenfing  anew  objedi 
which  had  been  decidedly  agree 
on,  it  was  evident  that  the  dept 
tation  had  in  view  only  to  gai 
time,  and  no  doubt  was  left  wit 
refpedt  to  their  real  intention: 
The  French  republic,  they  obferv 
ed,  was  averfe  to  war,  but  did  nc 
fear  it.  France  was  defirous  c 
peace,  and  the  deputation  onl 
talked  about  it,  and  concluded  thi 
angry  note  with  ftating  that  the 
nerofity  of  the  French  governmen 
had  exceeded  every  expectation! 
that  it  was  refolved  to  make  ml 
more  conceflion,  and  perfifted  ii 
the  contents  of  the  laft  note  whicl 
they  had  delivered. 

The  conclufum  of  the  deputa! 
tion  of  the  6th  November  was  no 
lefs  firm  or  dignified.  After  a  fe 
ries  of  observations  on  the  ton* 
of  the  French  rrfinifter’s  letter,  anc 
repelling  the  various  accufation: 
which  it  contained  with  refpedt  tc 
the  indifpofition  of  the  empire  tc 
baften  the  mode  and  conclude  the 
definitive  terms  of  the  pacification, 
they  recapitulated  the  various  facri- 
fices  they  had  made,  and  obfervedji 
that  no  nation  which  was  free  and 
independent,  and  was  willing  to  re¬ 
main 
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&*in  fo,  could  offer  more,  and 
concluded  with  hoping  that  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  effort  had  been 
nade  to  come  to  an  entire  recon- 
dliation,  would  no  longer  hefitate 
:o  explain  themfelves  in  a  favour- 
ible  and  conciliating  manner,  on 
ill  the  obfervations  and  demands 
nade  in  the  communication  of  the 
1 7th  of  October.  To  this  note 
was  joined  another,  in  which  the 
leputation  infilled  more  flrongly  on 
the  railing  the  fiege  of  Ehrenbreit- 
flein.  This  demand  the  Prullian 
minifler  fupported,  in  a  feparate 
communication,  in  terms  much 
lefs  qualified,  treating  the  condu£l 
of  the  French  as  illegal  and  fubver- 
five  of  the  conventions  already 
exifling. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  the 
deputation?  the  French  minifiers  rer 
plied,  in  a  note  dated  1  ith  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  contained,  befides  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  former  note, 
modifications  of  their  former  de- 


concluded  in  advifing  the  deputa¬ 
tion  againft  being  led  aflray  by  the 
fecret  or  avowed  enemies  qf  the 
deputation,  leaving  to  their  ferious 
confiderations  how  unequal  the 
chance  of  war  would  be  in  their 
favour,  into  which  the  pernicious 
i  counfels  which  were  given  them 
would,  if  followed,  neceffarily 
plunge  them ;  a  war,  added  they, 
in  which  France,  befides  pofleffing 
much  more  than  {he  has  afked  in 
offering  peace,  would,  probably, 
gain  further  advantages,  whilfl  the 
empire  could  not  have  a  profpeT 
of  repairing  its  Ioffes,  and  would 
expofe  itfelf,  whatever  be  the 
events,  to  very  different  refults,  in 
all  refpedts,  from  thofe  which  peace 
and  friendfhip  with  the  French  re¬ 
public  now  offered  it.  On  this  let¬ 
ter  the  deputation  debated  on  the 
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28th  November.  They  accepted 
the  declaration  which  the  French 
minifiers  had  made,  that. the  laws 
on  emigrants  were  inapplicable  to 
Germans,  as  Well  for  the  countries 
already  united  to  France  as  for 
thofe  now  ceded;  they  agreed  that 
Certain  iflands,  fituated  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Rhine,  fliould  belong  to  France,' 
but  infilled  on  the  prefervation  pf 
-the  illand  of  Buderich  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  refufed  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  toll  of  Elsfeldt.  They  confent- 
ed  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
French  minifiers  refpedting  the 
three  imperial  towns,  but  refufed 
to  charge  themfelves  with  certain 
debts  belonging  to  the  left  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  which  the  French 're¬ 
fufed  to  liquidate,  and  infilled 
again  on  the  relief  of  Ehrenbreit- 
flein. 

The  reply  to  thefe  .proportions 
was  comprifed  in  three  articles, 
which  formed  part  of  a  letter  fent 
to  the  deputation  by  the  French 
minifiers  on  the  23d  of  November, 
referring  continually  to  their  for¬ 
mer  note  of  demands  on  the  3d  ot 
October :  they  agreed  that  the 
property  of  the  iflands  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  private  individuals  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  courfe  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  fliould  be  preferved  to  them 
on  conforming  to  the  laws ;  blit 
that  with  refpecl  to  fuch  of  thefe 
iflands  as  belonged  to  princes  and 
flates  of  the  empire,  and  nobles 
having  votes  in  the  diet,  the  fove- 
reignty  and  property  of-thefe  iflands, 
without  di(lin6lion,  fliould  belong 
irrevocably  to  the  French  republic. 
That  with  refpeft  to  the  toll  of 
Elsfeldt,  it  was  not  prefumahle  that 
the  deputation  were  not  enabled  to 
decide  its  abolition,  fmee  they  had 
already  decided  on  that  of  feveial 
tolls  on  the  Rhine  belonging  to 
Rates  in  the  empire,  aird  that  they 
R  4  formally 
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formally  objected  to  the  extenlion 
which  the  deputation  had  given  to 
their  proportion  refpe&ing  the  non¬ 
application  of  the  French  laws  to 
emigrants  from  the  united  and 
ceded  countries.  The  conclufum 
of  the  empire,  in  anfwer  to  thefe 
proportions,  was  a  confent  to  the 
ceffion  of  the  rights  of  the  em¬ 
pire  on  the  iflands  to  the  left  fide 
of  the  navigation,  but  a  fteady  re- 
fufal  of  ceding  the  ifland  of  Bude- 
rich,  of  abolishing  the  toll  of  Els- 
feidt,  and  an  obftinate  peffever- 
ance  in  demanding  the  non-appli¬ 
cation  of  the  French  laws  on  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  former  countries  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders, and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Alface  and  Lorrain,  and 
alfo  the  relief  of  Ehrenbreitdein. 

For  fome  few  weeks  pad  this  di¬ 
plomatic  warfare  had  again  been 
carried  on  with  decency  and  good- 
humour  ;  but  the  French  minifters, 
who  had  difcovered  or  imagined 
that  dernneft  and  menace  had  been 
occadonally  good  weapons  to  de¬ 
cide  wavering  minds  and  foften 
obdurate  fpirits,  had  once  more  re- 
courfe  to  thefe  rude  expedients. — 
Every  dlfcuilion,  replied  the  angry 
ininiffers,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  lad  note  of  the  de¬ 
putation,  is  fuperfluous  and  aimed 
ridiculous,  when  the  matter  of'dif- 
cufficn  had  been  exhauded  on  both 
hides ;  when,  on  the  fide  of  the 
French  legation,  coridefcenfioii 
would  now  be  a  crime,  and,  on  that 
of  the  empire,  red  dance  is  become 
a  fydem.  Nothing  more  remains 
than  to  date,  in  a  few  words,  the 
truly  republican  con  dud:  of  their 
government,  and  to  make  known 
its  lad  intentions. 

This  datement  prefbnted  thje 
French  republic  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  vi&ory,  throwing  adde 
every  obdacle,  giving  full  powers 
to  conclude,  and  anxious  for  a 
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fpeedy  and  folid  peace,  while  tin 
deputation,  at  opening  of  the  con 
grefs,  had  fcarcely  powers  to  be^ 
gin  a  negotiation.  In  taking  the 
negotiation  from  its  birth,  they  ob- 
ferved  that  the  order  of  delibera 
tion  which  the  French  minider: 
had  adopted,  from  its  {implicit} 
and  the  clear  arrangement  of  the 
fubje&s  to  be  debated,  would  have 
accelerated  its  progrefs  and  haden- 
ed  the  general  refult,  whild  the  de< 
putation,  by  mingling  quedions  the 
mod  heterogeneous  and  complicat¬ 
ed,  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  delays 
and  mifunderftandings  which  had! 
taken  place.  In  enumerating  the! 
conceffions  which  the  French  had 
made,  they  obferved,  that  though 
the  podeffion  of  the  forts  of  Kehl 
and  Caffel  was  important  as  milita¬ 
ry  points,  yet  thefe  places  had  been 
abandoned  ;  that  though,  from  the 
fuperiority  of  its  arms,  the  French 
might  have  pretended  to  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Rhine,  they  had  fatis- 
hed  thetnfelves  with  the  half,  tak¬ 
ing  the  navigation  for  the  limits ; 
that  the  mod  ample  conceffions 
had  been  made  with  relpetd  to 
transporting  to  the  right  fide  of  the 
Rhine  the  property  of  the  feudal 
nobles  fitua'ted  on  the  left;  that, 
in  demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  part  of 
the  empire,  France  had  equally  re¬ 
nounced  all  thofe  of  which  the  re¬ 
public  was  the  proprietor;  and 
though  the  republic  might  have 
realonably  objected  to  difeharge 
debts  contradled  in  a  war  again d 
its  independence,  yet  confent  had 
been  given  that  thofe  commercial 
debts  fliould  remain  to  its  charge  j 
an  immenfe  benefit,  and  of  fuch 
importance,  that  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  would  be  fully  juftified  for  the 
confequences  of  a  war  to  which 
die  might  be  farced  a  fee  and 
time,. 


After 
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After  tracing  a  Iketch  of  their 
own  conduit  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  they  began  to  draw  the  por¬ 
trait  of  that  of  the  deputation.  In 
proportion,  they  obferved,  as  the 
French  government. made  concef- 
ffions,  the  deputation  of  the  empire 
increafed  its  exertions:  by  appear¬ 
ing  to  affix  the  conclulion  of  peace 
with  each  demand,  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  every  thing  from  the  gene- 
rofity  of  the  French,  more  really 
anxious  to  terminate  hoftilities  ;  but 
which  objects,  when  obtained,  were 
only  the  means  of  making  further 
reclamations.  When  Kehi  and 
Caftel  were  given  up  by  the  repub¬ 
lic,  the  quelfion  relating  to  debts 
was  Started  ;  when  that  article  was 
fettled,  others  were  propofed,  to 
which  it  was  impoffible,  without  a 
violation  of  the  French  conftitution, 
to  accede — fuch  was  the  non-appli¬ 
cation  of  the  laws  concerning-  emi- 
gration  to  the  united  countries.  To 
infill  any  longer  on  this  part,  they 
added,  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
peace  is  not  in  the  with  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  fince  it  is  made  to  depend 
on  a  thing  impoffible  to  be  granted. 
That  if  this  indifpofition  to  peace 
was  not  in  the  hearts  of  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  empire,  it  was  at 
Jcaft  evident  that  the  violent  fug- 
geftions  to  which  the  deputation 
had  yielded  had  the  lame  by 

multiplying  insignificant  notes  and 
propofitions,  and  making  the  fit¬ 
tings  of  congrefs  endlefs. 

After  thefe  remonftrances,  the 
French  minifters  concluded,  with 
obferving,  that  thefe  difeuffions 
ought  to  be  ended  ;  that  fince  a 
whole  year  had  been  found  infuf- 
ficient  to  give  peace  to  Germany, 
if  was  undoubtedly  becaufe  other 
views  had  been  entertained  than 
thofe  of  peace;  that  at  that  moment 
it  was  neceflary  by  a  formal  adt  on 
•fpne  fide  to  prove  the  pacific  perfe- 
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verance  of  the  French  government, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  of  the  empire  to  a  po¬ 
sitive  explanation  ;  that  relying. on 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the 
deputation,  they  declared  that  their 
note  of  the  third  O&ober  explained 
by  fubfequent  notes  down  to  the 
prefent,  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
French  government;  and  that  if  in 
the  delay  of  fix  days,  reckoning  from 
the  morrow,  which  was  the  7th  of 
December,  the  deputation  of  the 
empire  had  not  given  and  .transmit¬ 
ted  a  categorical  and  fatisfadlory  an- 
fwer  on  all  the  points  of  the  faid 
note  which  were  in  conteftation, 
their  powers  were  to  ceafe. 

The  debates  ofithe  deputation  on 
the  ftyle  and  contents  of  this  letter 
were  extremely  keen  and  violent. 
The  majority  of  the  deputation 
agreed  unconditionally  to  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  the  French  minifters 
The  minifters  of  Auftria,  Saxony 
<and  Hanover,  contended  againll 
all  further  ceffion,  particularly  that 
the  afiembly  Ihouid  infill  on  the 
four  points  of  the  emigration,  the 
toll  on  the  Wefer,  the  ifle  of  Bu- 
derich,  and  the  Frickthall.  The 
two  laft  feeing  that  the  majority 
gave  way,  protefted  againll  their 
vote,  and  left  the  chamber,  that  they 
might  not  take  any  part  in  the  refo- 
lution.  The  count  of  Lilifbach, 
the  Auftrianminifter,  remained,  but 
entered  the  fame  proteft,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  contingent  of  Au- 
ftria  was  ready  to  march,  in  order 
to  protect  the  empire  from  further 
aggreffion. 

The  an  fwer  remitted  to  the  French 
minifters  (10th  of  December)  con¬ 
tained  in  fubftance,  that  having  de¬ 
manded  a  categorical  and  definitive 
anfwer  to  their  ultimatum,  the  de¬ 
putation  had  been  compelled  to  fub- 
mit  their  opinions,  and  to- declare 
that  they  acceded' to  all  the  articles ; 

but 
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but  that,  in  making  thisdeclaration, 
they  exp  re  fled  their  hopes  that  inch 
articles  as  yet  wanted  more  mature 
examination,  and  further  inveftiga- 
tion,  would  be  left  f6r  definitive  re¬ 
gulation,  till  the  formation  of  the 
articles  of  peace.  Thefe  concef- 
fions  were  prefaced  by  expreffionsof 
concern  at  the  imputations  thrown 
pti  the  deputation  by  the  laft  note  of 
the  French  minivers,  charging  them 
with  the  difficulties  and  delays  which 
had  hitherto  attended  the  negotia¬ 
tion;  protefting,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  had  made  the  moft  ftrenu- 
pus  exertions  to  accelerate  the  paci? 
hcation,  which  was  evidently  prov¬ 
ed  by  the  facrifices  which  they  now 
confirmed.  The  Pruffian  minifters 
at  the  fame  time  addrefled  a  note  to 
the  deputation,  dating  that  the  king, 
their  mailer,  unwilling  to  throw  any 
further  obftacles  in  the  way  ofpeace, 
by  new  oppofition  in  the  critical 
ftate  in  which  the  empire  then  flood, 
and  expofe  it  to  new  dangers,  ac-. 
ceded  to  the  vote  of  the  deputation, 
fatisfying  themfelves  with  proper 
yeferves  to  recommend  like  wife  the 
jnterefts  of  Pruffia  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace.  Theconclufum  which 
|vas  remitted  to  the  imperial  com- 
mifiarv  was  fandlioned  immediate¬ 
ly,  unwilling,  as  he  declared  on  his 
part,  to  make  any  oppofition  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  negotiations. 

Peace  with  the  empire  was  now 
a  meafure  to  all  appearance  arranged 
ana  determined.  The  french  mi¬ 
nifters,  on  receiving  the  adherence 
of  the  deputation  to  their  ultima¬ 
tum,  ex  pres  led  the  pleating  fen  ti- 
ments  which  they  felt  in  feeing 
their  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  deputation  had 
not  been  deceived.  As  the  efiential 
bans  of  the  negotiation  was  their 
formal  and  entire  adhefion  to  the 
ultimatum,  nothing  more  remained 
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than  the  application  of  the  aefenow* 
ledged  principle  of  indemnities  by 
way  of  fecularifation  :  but  as  this 
objedl  deferved  mature  confidera- 
tion  before  it  came  under  difeuf- 
lion,  they  declared  that  they  would 
in  a  fhort  time  prefent  their  pro- 
pofitions  on  this  head  to  the  depu¬ 
tation,  trufling  that  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  for  union  and  difpatch 
would  attend  the  fettlement  of  this 
part  of  the  negotiation  as  they  had 
lately  Blown  with  regard  to  the.  bafis* 
The  plan  of  indemnity  byway  of 
fecularifation,  as  it  awakened  every 
private  interefl,  required  long  and 
minute  examination.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  meanwhile  continued  its  deli¬ 
berations  on  other  points,  and  de¬ 
creed,  on  the  3  ifl  December,  that  a 
note  fliould  be  prefented  to  the 
french  minifters,  requiring  them  to 
realife  the  promife  which  they  had 
given  of  the  leftening  the  weight  of 
military  contributions  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  railing  the 
fiege  of  Ehrenbreitftein,  according  tp 
the  agreement  exifting.  A  fpeedy 
and  fatisfafilory  anfwerwas  demand¬ 
ed  to  thefe  propofitions,  in  default 
of  which  a  note  fliould  be  given  to 
the  imperial  commiflary,  praying 
his  imperial  majefty  to  intervene,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  deftred  end. 
At  the  end  of  this  note,  they  thank¬ 
ed  the  French  minifters  for  the  re¬ 
lief  which  they  had  given  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  retreat  of  a  part  of  the  troops ; 
but  this  article  of  the  refolution  was 
oppofed  by  the  Auftrian  minifter, 
who  contended  that  no  thanks  were 
due  for  an  a<ft  of  juftice  which  was 
only  then  begun,  and  which  was 
only  the  redrefs  of  an  injury,  as, 
in  conformity  to  conventions  pafled 
fince  the  armiftice,  every  thing 
which  the  French  government  had 
done  or  exadted  in  the  countries  of 
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the  Lower  Rhine,  occupied  by  the 
troops,  was  a  violation  of  thofe 
conventions. 

This  opinion  was  not  acceded 
to,  and  the  French  propofidons  on 
the  fecond  bafts  of  the  peace,  and 
the  lift  of  indemnities,  were  expect¬ 


ed  to  be  put  under  difcufiion,  when, 
another  feries  of  proportions  ancj 
remonftrances,refpe£ting  the  march 
of  Ruffian  troops,  from  the  French 
minifters,  divided  the  attention  of 
the  deputation. 
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THE  Frenchminifters  had  waft¬ 
ed  a  year  in  diplomatic  deli¬ 
berations  at  Radftadt,  the  latter  part 
of  which  time  had  been  chiefly  fpent 
in  adjufting  the  meafurement  of 
towing  paths  and  tolls,  and  in  dis¬ 
putes  refpedting  the  property  of 
the  willow-beds  that  jobftruift  the 
courfe  of  the  Rhine  ;  when  the 
inarch  of  the  Ruffians,  which  had 
been  known  to  all  Europe  fix  months 
before,  and  which  had  been  the 
topic  of  ridicule  and  of  epigrams  at 
the  directory,  began  to  engage  their 
ferious  attention.  In  a  note  remit¬ 
ted  to  the  imperial  minifter  on  the 
firft  of  January  1799,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  made  a  formal  de¬ 
claration,  that  if  the  diet  of  Ratif- 
Jbon  confented  totheentran.ee  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  on  the  territory  of 
the  empire,  or  did  not,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  give  it  their 
ftrenuous  oppofition,  that  -  fuch 
entrance  would  be  confidered  by 
France  as  a  violation  of  the  neutra¬ 
lity  on  the  part  of  the  empire  ;  that 
the  ^negotiations  which  were  then 
carrying  on  at  Radftadt  fhould  be 
broken  off;  and  that  the  republic 
and  the  empire  fhould  be  placed  on 
the  fame  footing  as  they  were  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fignature  of  the  preli¬ 
minaries  at  Leoben,  and  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  armiftice. 

.  The  preparations  and  march  of 
the  Ruffians,  which  in  tile  fame 
riOte  they  ftyle  an  incident  which 
had  been  little  forefeen,  were  re¬ 
presented  by  the  French  minifters 
as  an  objedt  which  might  become 
fatai  to  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  and  eventually  deftroy 
the  folid  hopes- which  had  been  form¬ 
ed  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  and 


a  general  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  No  perfon,  they  added, 
couid  be  deceived  with  refpedt  to 
the  motives  or  the  ultimate  defigns 
of  the  cabinet  of  Peterfburgh,  fince 
the  deputation  of  the  empire  were 
too  well  inftrudled  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  not  to  fee  clearly  that 
Ruffia,  after  having  encouraged  the 
war  during  fix  years  without  taking 
any  adlive  part,  had  thus  openly 
entered  the  field  againft  France, 
with  no  other  intention  than  that  of 
preventing  a  continental  peace  from 
taking  place  ;  and  with  defigns  no 
lefs  evident,  of  facilitating  the  plan 
of  general  ufurpation,  which  that 
cabinet  had  fo  long  meditated. 

The  declaration  of  the  French 
minifters  caufed  much  perplexity  l/ 
amongft  the  members  of  the  depu¬ 
tation.  Thofe  who  ■  were  anxious 
for  peace,  as  the  only  means  of  fafe- 
ty  for  Germany,  and  fuch  ds  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  indemnities  from 
the  particular  proteftion  of  the 
French  government,  were  alarmed  ; 
while  others  who  had  loft  every 
thing,  and  who  could  only  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  chances  of  war,  did  not. 
diffemble  their  latisfa&ion  at  the 
profpedt  of  the  recommencement  of 
hoftilities.  The  deputation,  with¬ 
out  debating  the  principle,  voted 
that  the  note  of  the  French  mini¬ 
fters  fnould  be  feiit  to  Vienna  as 
well  as  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

The  "vote  of  the  deputation  did 
not  fatisfy  ,the  French  minifters, 
who  had  hoped  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  would  have  declared 
that  the  empire  had  not  fufficient 
means  of  oppofing  the  march  of 
the  Ruffians.  The  declaration 
which  had  been  made  to  the  em? 
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jfirS  was  communicated  on  the  tenth 
of  January  to  count  Lehrbach 
in  particular,  to  which  the  French 
minifters  added,  that  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  make  this  communi¬ 
cation  to  a" friendly  power  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  had  orders  to  de¬ 
clare  to  the  minifter  of  his  majefty 
the  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  archduke  of  Au- 
ftria,  that  in  leaving  a  free  p adage 
to  an  army  of  a  power  which  had 
declared  waragainft  France,  and  by 
permitting  fuch  an  army  to  crofs 
his  Hate  in  order  to  reach  the  French 
troops,  the  emperor  put  the  repub¬ 
lic  under  the  neceftity  of  conlider- 
irig  this  adt  as  a  rupture  of  the  ties 
which  bound  both  Hates,  and  that 
his  majefty  was  invited  to  give  a 
precife  and  fatisfadfory  explanation 
on  this  fubjeft.  The  conduct  of 
the  emperor  had  long  fince  difco- 
vered  that  no  precife  or  fatisfadfory 
explanation  would  be  given  to  fuch 
a  requisition,  when  he  had  perfon- 
ally  attended  a  review  of  the  Rruf- 
fian  troops,  and  when,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  French  declaration 
was  prefented,  thele  troops  were 
marching  from  Brunn,  where  they 
had  been  thus  reviewed,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  The  diet 
of  Ratilbon  was  as  unable  as  the 
emperor  was  unwilling  to  clear  up 
the  doubts  of  the  French  minifters, 
dnce,  in  the  adembly  which  took 
place  on  the  reception  of  the  French 
declaration,  they  (imply  refolved 
that  the  members  ftiould  procure, 
as  fpeedily  as  podible,  inftrudtions 
from  their  conftituenfs,  that  the 
emperor’s  comrhiftary  ftiould  be  re- 
quefted  to  make  his  report  to  his 
imperial  majefty,  and  that  this  re- 
folution  ftiould  be  fent  to  the  depu¬ 
tation  at  Radftadt  with  the  formal 
notice  that  as  yet  no  requifition 
had  been  made  to  the  empire  con- 
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troops  on  its  territory. 

-Meanwhile  theFrench  troops  which 
had  evacuated  the  right  Hde  of  the 
Rhine,  according  to  certain  condi¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  negotiation, 
repaffed  the  river,  and  took  up  t heir- 
quarters  on  the  German  fide,  not- 
withftanding  the  remonftrances  of 
the  count  of  Metternich,  who  pre- 
fented  frefii  memorials  to  theFrench 
minifters  on  that  point,  as  well  as  on 
the  everlafting  theme  of  railing  the 
blockade  of  Ehrenbreitftein.  But  as 
the  ftate  of  the  negotiation  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  em¬ 
peror  portended  that  the  negotia¬ 
tion  at  Radftadt  could  not  be  of 
long  continuance,  the  French  no 
doubt  thought  themfelves  juftified 
in  making  fuch  provifions  againft 
the  rupture  as ,  would  indemnify 
them  for  the  time  they  had  loft  in 
not  following  up  more  adtive  opera¬ 
tions.  The  French  troops  that  were 
ftatioiied  along  the  lefrof  the  Rhine, 
between  Cologn  and  Mentz,  were 
joined  on  the  right  fide  by  thofe 
which  had  formed  the  blockade  of 
Ehrenbreitftein.  This  fortrels  had 
been  compelled  at  length  to  furren- 
der  from  famine,  after  a  refiftance 
of  eighteen  months.  The  French 
found  in  the  place  an  immenfe- 
qtiantity  of  ftores,  confifting  of  192 
pieces  of  artillery,  about  100,000 
balls,  bombs,  and  grenadoes,  a 
million  of  cartridges,  near  450,000 
weight  of  powder,  5,000  mulkets, 
and  other  articles  in  equal  profufioru 
The  anfwer  of  the  cabinet  of  Vi¬ 
enna  to  the  note  which  the  French 
minifters  had  prefented  tathe  depu¬ 
tation  refpe&ing  the  march  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  was  as  little  fatis- 
fadtory  as  that  of  the  diet  of'Ratif- 
bon.  The  imperial  court  was  afto- 
niflied  that  the  French  ftiould  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  addreffing  the 
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deputation  of  the  empire  on  a  fub- 
jeft  which  bad  no  relation  with  their 
million,  expreffing  its  fatisfa&ion 
that  the  deputation  had  referred  this' 
bufinefs,  which  was  beyond  its 
competence,  to  thofe  whom  it  con¬ 
cerned,  and  declaring  that  it  would' 
wait  the  report  which  fhoidd  be 
made  of  it  by  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 
The  deputation,  a  few  days  after 
the  reception  of  this  note,  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  opinion  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  cabinet,  and  declared  that  the 
march  of  the  Ruffian  troops  was 
an  affair  beyond  its  competence. 

The  French  miniders  were  not 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  depu¬ 
tation  ;  fince,  in  anfwer  to  their 
vote  that  the  march  of  the  Ruffians 
was  a  matter  which  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  them,  they  declared  by  a 
note  (3  ill  of  January)  that  they  had 
orders  neither  to  receive  nor  remit 
any  note  on  any  of  the  points  of 
the  negotiation  till  that  which  they 
had  remitted  on  the  firft  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  refpedfing  the  march  of  the 
Ruffians,  had  received  a  categorical 
and  fatisfa&ory  anfwer.  On  the 
fame  day  a  meffiage  was  likewife 
delivered  to  the  Aulirian  minider, 
count  Lehrbach,  in  which  the 
French  miniders  declared,  that,  if 
in  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  their 
letter,  the  emperor  had  not  com¬ 
pelled  the  Ruffian  troops  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  Andrian  territory,  and  finch 
of  his  other  dates  as  made  part  of 
the  German  empire,  hodiliti.es 
Ihould  forthwith  begin  between  him 
and  the  French  republic. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  French"  republic 
for  the  pad  year,  we  left  general 
Championet  at  his  camp  of  Santo 
Germane,  the  fpot  from  whence, 
but  a  few  weeks  previous,  the  king 
of  Naples  had  i lined  his  proclama¬ 
tions,  prornidng  the  deliverance  of 
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the  Romans  from  the  FVeiidi  yoke* 
and  refufing  the  armidice  offered 
him  from  Capua  by  general  Mack* 
on  any  other  condition  than  the 
furrender  of  Naples.  M.  Pignatelii 
feeing  the  difeontent  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  and  knowing  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  had  conceived  the  hope 
of  overturning  the  government,  as 
well  as.  the  favourable  difpofition 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  officers  towards  the  French, 
withdrew,  deeply  affe&ed  by  the 
refufal  of  the  French  generah 
Championet,  !n  purfuance  of  his 
plan,  transferred  his  head-quarters 
from  Santo  Germano  to  Tora* 
Here  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  fuccefs  of  general  Rey  on  the 
pod  of  Gaeta,  where  this  general 
had  found  immenfe  magazines  and 
dores  of  every  kind,  together  with 
a  vad  train  of  artillery,  which  was 
of  infinite  fervice  in  the  deplorable 
date  of  the  French  army.  The  pof* 
feffion  of  this  pod  was  likewife  of 
great  importance,  as  it  fupported 
the  right  of  the  army,  and  fecured 
the  rear  from  any  furprife  by  the 
landing  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  here  alfo  that  Championet 
firft  received  news  of  the  left  and 
centre  of  his  army.  Duhefme,, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
right,  forced  his  march  along  the 
c.oaft  of  the  Adriatic,  through  a 
country  interfered  with  rivers,  the 
paffages  to  which  were  guarded  by 
troops  who  difputed  every  dep. 
He  had  eroded  the  Salinello  and 
the  Trentino  with  -great  difficulty, 
but  with  little  lofs ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  near  the  Vomano,  found 
that  the  Neapolitans  had  eroded  it 
to  prevent  his  further  progrefs.  He 
fucceeded  in  repulfing  them  ;  and, 
perceiving  that  they  were  making  ■ 
preparations  for  a  regular  attack, 
on  the  following  day  he  preffed 

forward 
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forward  to  the  river,  which  he  pafs- 
ed  in  their  prefence  ;  and  having, 
by  a  rapid  movement,  thrown  a  body 
of  troops  on  their  flank,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  forced  the 
remainder  of  the  right  wj^gjof  the 
Neapolitan  army  to  retreat. 

A  formidable  infurreftioii  which 
took'  place  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
army  at  Teramo,  of  which  the  in- 
furgents,  to  the  amount  of  fix  thou- 
fand,  had  taken  poffeflion,  and 
where  they  had  maflacred  every 
perfon  belonging  to  the  French, 
did  not  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the 
left  wing.  Duhefme  fent  back  de¬ 
tachments  to  reduce  the  infurgents  j 
and  marching  forwards  with  the 
remainder,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confirmation  into  which  he  had 
thrown  the  right  wing  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans  at  the  battle  in  the  Voma- 
ho,  he  appeared  before  Pefcara 
without  artillerv  or  ammunition, 
and,  by  threats  of  a  general  fack  on 
the  one  hand,  and  promifes  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  clemency  on  the  other, 
Induced  the  garrifon  to  open  the 
gates  of  this  important  fortrefs, 
which  was  the  key  of  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  the  poffellion  of  which  was 
equally  ufeful  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
left  wing  towards  Naples,  as  that 
of  Gaeta  on  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  advance  of  the  right. 

The  centre  of  the  army  under 
general  Lemoine  had  eroded  the 
chain  of  the  Appennines  in  one  of 
its  moft  difficult  paffes,  continually 
expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  in- 
fur gent  peafantry,  who  maffacred 
without  pity  wherever  they  met 
with  little  refiftance.  The  final! 
number  of  his  forces  did  not  per¬ 
mit  Lemoine  to  keep  up  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Aquila,  being 
compelled  to  concentrate  his  troops 
in  order  to  force  the  poll  of  Popili, 
where  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  were  ffrongly  intrenched,  and 
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thereby  prevented  the  jim&ion  of 
the  centre  of  the  French  with  its 
left.  The  refiftance  was  at  firfl  ob- 
ftinate.  The  bridge  over  the  Pef- 
cara  was  forced  with  difficulty,  and 
the  town  was  gained.  The  Nea¬ 
politans  fled  with  precipitation,  and 
the  whole  column  might  have  been 
deflroyed  had  the  French  general 
continued  the  purfuit,  which  his 
ignorance  of  the  pofitions  of  the 
other  divifions  of  the  French  army 
prevented  him  from  effe&ing. 

While  the  centre  divifion  formed 
its  communication  with  the  right 
by  Venafro,  general  Rev,  leaving  a 
garrifon  at  Gaeta,  marched  on  to¬ 
wards  Capua  with  the  remainder 
of  his  column,  and  took  his  pofi- 
tion  along  the  Volturno,  which  co¬ 
vered  that  city  to  the  fea.  General 
Macdonald,  who  commanded  the 
main  body,  had  fallen  down  from 
Calvi,  and  had  marched  on  to  re¬ 
connoitre  the  ground  around  Ca¬ 
pua.  A  fmart  fkirmifti  enfued,  in 
which  the  French  troops  mingled 
with  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  hope 
of  entering  the  town  with  the  ene¬ 
my  led  the  French  to  purfue  them 
to  the  walls.  The.  cannon  of  the 
place  protected  the  retreat  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  fome  lofs 
to  Cajazzo,  where  Macdonald  took 
his  pofition.  His  right  flanked  the 
high  road  leading  from  Capua, 
leaving  a  referve  at  Calvi,  a  daring 
and  dangerous  pofition  before  a  yet 
numerous  enemy,  covered  by  a  ri¬ 
ver,  prote&ed  by  a  ftrong  place, 
the  mailer  of  the  left  fide  and  of 
all  the  fords  of  the  Volturno,  with 
the  means  of  drawing  confiderable 
enforcements  from  the  capital  be¬ 
hind,  and  which  it  was  probable 
would  u  fee  very  effort  to  preventthe 
invafion  which  threatened  it. 

This  perilous  pofition  was  the 
refuit,  however,  of  circumfiarices 
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of  which  the  general  had  not  the 
command,  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  thought  proper  to  reveal.  His 
own  plan  was  to.  have  waited  at  Ca- 
janello,  to  concentrate  his  army  by 
the  divifions  of  the  left  and  the  cew- 
tre,  and  not  to  have  advanced  into 
a  country  every  where  in  fnfurrec- 
tion  until  he  had  a  force  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  to  which  he 
would  be  expofed.  The  event  juf- 
tified  Championet’s  intentions.  On 
his  return  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Teano  from  Venafro,  where  he 
had  gone  to  concert  the  operations 
of  the  fiege  of  Capua  with  Le- 
moine,  he  found  difpatches  from 
general  Rey,  informing  him  that  a 
prodigious  number  of  infurgents 
had  alfembled  at  Sofia,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  cut  down  the  bridges  on 
the  Garigliano,  and  even  menaced 
the  camp.  Strong  detachments 
were  fent  again  ft  them  to  re-eftabli(h 
the  communications.  The  inf  ar¬ 
gents  were  in  force,  and  not  only 
oppofed  the  pafiage  of  the  French 
troops,  but  beat  them,  even  when 
reinforced,  in  fuccefftve  engage¬ 
ments,  and  at  length  forced  them 
to  retreat.  During  tbefe  confiidts 
with  the  French  troops,  other 
bodies  of  infurgents  poftefted  them¬ 
feives  of  the  bridges  on  the  Gari¬ 
gliano,  which  they  cut  down,  feifed 
the  park  of  refer ve  belonging  to 
the  arniv,  burnt  the  ammunition- 
waggons,  plundered  the  baggage, 
and  made  themfeives  mailers  of  ail 
the  pofitions. 

.  During  thefe  tranfaclions  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army,  fome  e'e- 
jaeral  officers,  commiffioned  by  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  to  make  pro- 
pofitions  for  an  armiftice,  in  order, 
as  they  faid,  to  conclude  a  liable 
peace,  prefented  themfeives  before 
Championet,  offering  to  furrender 
the  city  of  Capua,  and  to  draw  a 
military  line  in  which  the  armies 


fhould  wait  the  order?  of  their  rey 
fpedlive  governments.  Champio¬ 
net  refufed  to  enter  into  the  difciif- 
fion  unlefs  the  furrender  of  Naples 
was  comprehended  in  the  armiftice  j. 
aftonifbed,  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
in  the  ftate  of  diftrefs  in  which  the 
French  army  was,  fuch  propofitions 
fliouid  be  made  to  him.  Thefe* 
propofitions  were  repeated  the  next 
day,  and  met  with  the  fame  re- 
filial.  ,  /  / 

But,  on  returning  towards  the 
head -quarters  at  Teano  from  this 
conference,  Championet  found  the 
troops  that  guarded  it  fallen  back, 
and  the  town  evacuated.  The  in¬ 
furgents  had  gained  the  heights,  and 
were  making  difpofitions  for  an  at¬ 
tack.  Thefe  bands  were  difperfed  ; 
but  the  fame  evening  Championet  . 
was  informed  that  the  infurredtion 
was  general,  that  every  part  of  the. 
kingdom  was  in  arms,  and  that  the 
infurgents  were  commanded  by  ex¬ 
perienced  officers.  ,  Lemoine,  wha 
had  crofted  the  Volturno,  fent  word 
that  his  head-quarters  were  attack¬ 
ed.  No  further  news  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  left  wing  under  ge¬ 
neral  Duhefme.  No  detachments 
or  couriers  could  reach  him,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  been 
furrounded  by  infurgents. 

The  infurre&ion  gained  on  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.  Santo 
Germano,  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  around,  had  erected  the 
ftandard  of  revolt.  Championet’s 
baggage  and  equipages  were  pil¬ 
laged;  one  of  his  aide-du-camps  f 
was  burnt  alive  ;  another  was  taken 
prifoner.  At  Tendi  and  Jhi,  wo¬ 
men,  children,  travellers,  foldiers', 
were  all  inhumanly  rnaftacred.  This 
extermination  (it  is  aflerted  by  the 
French)  took  place  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  the  king. of  Naples, 
figned  with  his  hand,  dating,  that, 
as  Toon  as  the  French  fiiall  have 
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itt  foot  911  the  territory  of  his 
ingdom,  that  all  the  communes 
ife  in  mafs  and  begin  the  maffiacre. 

This  ma'nifefto  of  carnage  was 
ut  too  well  executed.  The  mon- 
:ef6,  \Vhofe  number  was  immenfe, 
.ilfilled  their  commiffion  with  hor- 
id  joy.  Thus  furrounded,  the 
rench  troops  were  left  without 
rovifions.  The  numerous  detach- 
letits  which  they  furnifhed  to  march 
^ainft  the  rebels  had  confiderably 
iminifhed  their  forces.  The  burn- 
1  g  of  the  park  of  artillery,  and 
mmunition  waggons,  left  each  hol¬ 
ier  only  ,  a  tingle  round  of  cart- 
idges.  The  communication  with 
Lome  was  cut  off ;  ajundtion  with 
he'  left  wing  was  become  impoffii- 
le.  The  Neapolitans  were  mak- 
ig  preparations  for  a  general  st¬ 
ick.  A  landing  was  a^out  to  take 
lace  at  the  mouth  of  the  GMgli- 
no  of  the  troops  that  had  embark- 
d  at  Leghorn,  and  which  were  to 
all  on  the  rear  while  general  Mack 
lade  an  attack  in  front. 

Such  was  the  pohtion  of  Cham- 
ionet,  who  had  called  in  all  his 
oils,  refolved  to  conquer  or  peri  lb, 
Ten  a  trumpet  prefented  itfelf  the 
bird  time  at  the  advanced  pofts  of 
he  French  army,  announcing  the 
rrival  of  the  former  deputation 
nth  more .  extenfive  powers.  In 
his  fituation  there  was  little  room 
or  hefitation.  The  armiftice  was 
included  between  Championet 
nd  the  prince  o’?1  Milliano,  the 
irincipal  conditions  of  which  were 
he  furrender  of  Capua,  with  all 
ts  (lores  and  artillery ;  the  poffief- 
ion  of  the  country  by  the  French 
irmy  from  Acerra  before  Naples; 
ienevento  and  along  to  the  Adria- 
ic  to  ferve  as  a  line  of  demarca- 
ion  ;  the  evacuation  of  the  Nea- 
>olitan  ports  bv  the  (hips  of  hoflile 
lowers;  and  the  payment  of  ten 
millions  of  livres.  This  armiiUce 
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was  to  be  ratified  by  the  refpeflive 
governments  ;  and  no  hoftilities 
were  to  take  place,  in  cafe  of  the 
rejedion  by  either  government, 
till  after  three  davs  notice. 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  the  royal  family,  had  been  for 
fome  daysfafely  landed  at  Palermo. 
The  flight  from  Naples  had  been 
decided  on  in  the  council;  but,  it 
appears,  that  the  king  for  fome 
time  had  refilled  the  propolition, 
either  difbelieving  the  danger,  or 
unwilling  to  abandon  fo  precipi¬ 
tately  the  feat  of  government- 
Overcome  by  the  remonftrances  of 
thofe  who  were  partifans  for  the 
retreat,  and  who  were  laid  to  have 
ufed  artifices,  fuch  as  pretended 
confpiracies,  and  popular  infurrec- 
redlions,  to  bend  him  to  fubmiffi 
on,  he  created  Pignatelli  viceroy, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  Bri- 
tifli  ftiips,  during  the  night  of  the 
firft  of  January  with  his  court,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Britifli,  Aullrian, 
and  Ruffian  minifters.  In  order  to 
preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  city, 
a  civic  guard  was  formed,  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  which  w.ere  taken  equally 
from  the  daffies  of  the  nobles  and 
private  citizens.  The  Spanifti  mi- 
fiiffier  had  been  requeued  by  them 
to  negotiate  an  armiftice  with  the 
French  general,  but  he  had  refufed 
the  commiffion,  fince  the  authority 
of  this  body  was  infufficient  to 
grant  him  the  neceffiary  powers. 
The  viceroy  and  general  Mack,  ac¬ 
companied  by  feveral  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  went  anew,  on  the  14th,  to  en¬ 
treat  the  Spanifh  minifier  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  procure  an  armiftice  and 
a  capitulation  for  Naples.  Pie  ac¬ 
cepted  at  firft  the  office  of  peace¬ 
maker;  bi>-,  finding  other  ^bftacies, 
he  was  compelled  to  decline  it  al¬ 
together. 

The  armiftice  having  been  con¬ 
cluded  and  figned  on  the  21ft  of 
S  January, 
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January-,  the  French  placed  a  gar- 
rifon  in  Capua  the  following  day, 
and  the  reft  of  the  army  encamped 
without  the  city,  Championet,  dif- 
embaratted  by  the  armiftice,  from  a 
formidable  oppofition  infront,  took 
advantage  of  his  prefent  pofition  to 
clear  the  country  of  the  infurgents 
in  his  rear.  In  a  confidential  note 
to  the  directory,  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  news  of  the  capitulation, 
Championet  had  painted  the  ex¬ 
treme  diftrefs  of  his  army,  and  the 
imminent  dangers  which  threatened 
it ;  representing  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides,  in  want  of 
provifions,  ammunition,  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  every  kind;  that  the  lofs  of 
a  battle  would  have  been  the  total 
lofs  of  the  army,  and  that  a  victory 
even  before  Capua  would  have 
been  ufelefs.  He  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  poffettion  of  a  place 
which  fupplied  the  armv  with  all 
its  wants,  and  opened  to  it  the  way 
to  Naples;  that  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  with  a  government  lb  perfidi¬ 
ous,  was  nothing  more  than  a  ftra- 
tagcm  of  war;  that  fuch  articles 
were  impofed  as  would  lead  the 
Neapolitans  to  break  the  armiftice, 
in  various  ways,  whenever  he 
pleafed  ;  that,  at  the  time  in  which 
they  received  the  news  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Capua,  he  fhould  be 
matter  of  Naples,  having  the  means 
of  revolutionifing  it  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Caferta,  by  the  active 
correfpondence  which  he  was  about 
to  open  with  the  difaffb&ed  party, 
and  who,  as  appeared  by  their  con- 
duett  towards  the  viceroy,  had  not 
been  ftrangers  to  the  fpeedy  con- 
clufion  of  this  ufeful  treaty.  , 

But  the  directory  was  informed 
of  the  armiftice  before  the  letter  of 
Championet  reached  them.  The 
oppofition  made  by  this  general  to 
the  ce'Tion  Of  the  Roman  republic, 
when  the  king  of  Naples  took  pof- 
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feUion  of  Rorhe,  was  an  involm?- 
tary  violation  of  the  compaett  which, 
it  has  been  afferted,  had  patted  be¬ 
tween  this  prince  and  the  French; 
dire<ttory.  The invafion  of  Naples! 
was  deemed  a  ftill  grotter  a6t  of 
perfidy,  and  juftified  in  Tome  mea-l 
fure  the  horrible  orders  for  mafia-' 
ere  ittued  by  the  Neapolitan  go-; 
vernment.  The  directory  were  at; 
the  fame  time  innocent  of  this  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  fecret  treaty.  They 
could  not  indeed  difeover  either  to 
France  or  to  the  army  their  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  had  taken  every  fe-j 
cret  method  of  a<tting  towards  then 
king  of  Naples  with  loyalty.  The 
facrifice  of  Championet  and  the; 
French  army  were  but  of  little  im-l 
portance.  The  armiftice  had  faved 
both.  This  armiftice  was  fo  highly 
difapproved  by  the  directory,  that 
a  letter  was  written  to  Championed 
in  the  moft  fevere  and  infultingj 
terms.  This  letter  was,  however,^ 
retraced  fome  fliort  time  after, 
when  Championet  had  urged  his 
unatrfwerable  reafons.  The  direc¬ 
tory,  or  rather  fuch  of  the  mem-’ 
bers  as  were  in  the  fecret,  had  now' 
to  deal  with  an  ignorantly  difobe-1 
dient  general,  as  wrell  as  an  inno¬ 
cently  betrayed  king. 

It  was  at  Caferta  that  Champio¬ 
net  received  news  of  the  fate  of  the; 
left  wing  of  the  army  which  had; 
been  enveloped  by  infurgents,  as 
was  fufpettted,  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Abruzza.  After  the  taking  of 
Pefcara,  Duhefme  extended  his  line 
to  Ortona  and  Laociano,  and  then 
directed  his  march  towards  Popoli. 
After  various  dangers  and  efcapes, 
Duhefme  reached  Sulmona  and 
Venafro,  and  finally  joined  Cham¬ 
pionet  at  his  head-quarters  at  Ca¬ 
ferta. 

Macdonald,  between  whom  and 
Championet  fome  mifunderftand- 
ing  had  arifen5  had  given  in  bis 
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litmiffion,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
general  Dufrefne.  Lemoine  was 
Tent  to  Paris  to  receive  inftruHions 
from  the  directory  refpeding  the 
kind  of  government  to  be  given  to 
Maples.  Champiorietj  in  the  mean 
:ime,  was  a&ive  in  finding  means 
)f  communication  with  the  Neo- 
jolitan  malcontents.  A  commit- 
:eC  wag,  formed  tb  this  effebt,  which 
“eceived  a  continued  relation  of 
f  hat  was  palling  in  the  city.  The 
imiffaries  carried  back  inftrubtions 
o  the  f evolutionary  party ^  who 
laving  come  to  a  resolution  to  co- 
iperate  with  the  French  for  the  de- 
iru&ion  of  the  old  government* 
md  having  received  new  a fTu ranees 
vhich  led  them  to  rely  on  the  fide- 
ity  and  generolity  of  the  French 
iriny,  began  to  declare  their  inten- 
ions  more  openly.  A  particular 
:ircumftance  brought  on  the  erifis 
boner  than  had  been  expecied, 
\  French  agent  had  beetl  fent  from 
he  general  under  a  fa fe  conduct  to 
Naples,  to  haften  the  payment  of 
he  money  agreed  on  by  the  treaty. 
The  viceroy  was  ftiii  in  place,  and 
eceived  him  very  cordially  ;  but 
he  vifit  of  the  agent  and  the  objedf 
>f  his  million  were  no  fooner 
mown*  than  a  violent  fermenta- 
ion  todk  place.  The  French 
gent  was  in  danger  of  being  af- 
affinated,  but  was  laved  by  the 
"rench  party.  From  this  moment 
he  two  parties,  thofe  who  were 
or  the  exifting  governmeiit,  arid 
hofe  who  were  for  its  deftru&ion* 
io  longer  difguifed  their  opinions. 
3ne  of  the  malcontents  having 
)een  killed,  the  whole  city  was 
hrown  into  confufion  ;  fome  were 
inxious  to  avenge  the  vidtim,  others 
ibetted  the  afi'affin.  The  llruggle 
lecame  ferious.  The  Lazzaroni* 
vho  were  in  the  royal  interelf,  took 
lofTeffion  of  all  thearms,  and,  formi¬ 
ng  themfelves  into  bands,  ran 
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through  the  ftreets  invoking  the 
names  of  the  king  and  St.  Janua- 
riusi  General  Mack  was  ftgnalifed 
as.  a  traitor ;  the  remains  of  the 
army  which  he  commanded  were 
Confidered  as  jacobins,  corrupted 
by  French  gold.  The  viceroy  even, 
was  become  an  objedf  of  fufpicioh; 
and,  appre  ben  five  of  the  danger 
that  awaited  him  from  both  lides, 
he  wifely  withdrew  to  his  barge, 
which  lay  in  the  bay,  and  let  fail 
for  Sicily. 

The  foldiers  who  eoffipofed  the 
Neapolitan  atmy,  ft  rangers  for  the 
1110ft:  part  to  the  climate  which 
they  inhabited,  and  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  the  Lazzaroni,  (a  fpe- 
cies  of  foldierv  with  whofe  tadfics 
thev  were  unacquainted)  had  no 
better  part  to  take  than  to  throw 
themfelves  as  deferters  into  the 
French  ranks.  This  defertion  was 
protected*  and  in  two  days  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  quite  difor- 
ganifed  and  annihilated. 

General  Mack,  informed  of  What 
was  palling,  having  no  foldiers  to 
defend  him,  and  abandoned  t©  the 
capricious  fury  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
provided  himfelf  with  a  retreat,  and 
demanded  an  afylum  from  Charri- 
pionet.  His  danger  became  lo im¬ 
minent,  that  hfc  arrived  at  Caferta 
on  the  heels  of  the  officer  whom  he 
had  fent  to  afk  for  protection.  The 
my  fiery  of  ten  thoufand  men  0p~ 
poftng  and  vanquiftiing  eighty 
thoufand  began  to  be  cleared  up. 
The  refpebtive  governments  and 
the  armies  were  continually  at  crofs 
purpofes,  and  thwarting  each  other’s 
defigns.  Championet  little  fui peel¬ 
ed  that  the  Roman  republic  had 
been  fold  to"  the  king  of  Naples; 
and  Mack  was  equally  far  from 
imagining  thas  he  fhonld  be  driven 
to  feek  refuge  with  his  army  from 
the  Neapolitans,  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  he  was  fent  to  deftroy. 

S  2  Championet 
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Championet  received  Mack  with 
kindnefs  ;  and  gave  him  a  paffport 
and  effort  to  accompany  him  to 
Milan,  where  the  diredory  caufed 
him  to  be  arreded  as  a  prifoner  of 
war;  a  meafure  to  which  Cliampi- 
onet  was  no  way  acceffory,  and 
which  he  reprobated.  The  Lazza¬ 
roni,  "who  were  exafperated  at  feeing 
their  prey  efcape  them,  colleded 
themfelves  in  a  body,  and  rulhed 
like  madmen  on  the  advanced  polls 
of  the  French  at  PonteRotto,  routed 
the  advanced  guards,  and  penetrat¬ 
ed  even  to  the  line.  They  were 
received  by  the  troops  under  arms; 
who,  without  giving  the  Lazzaroni 
time  to  obferve  their  pofitions,  bore 
down  on  the  ragged  multitude,  and, 
haying  killed  numbers,  anddifperfed 
the  red,  returned  back  to  their 
pods.  The  Lazzaroni  had  previ- 
oufly  made  themfelves  maders  cf 
the  Cadello  Novo,  and  of  the  fort 
of  Gamine  ;  and  had  proclaimed 
that  they  were  going  to  exterminate 
'the  French,  and  their  partifans  the 
jacobins.  Under  pretence  of 
fearching  for  thofe  difaffedled  per- 
fons,  they  had  begun  to  break  open 
the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  commit  depredations.  Naples 
was  about  to  be  given  up  to  every 
kind  of  horror  under  the  rule  of 
thefe  ruffians,  when  the  young 
prince  of  Molliterno,  a  fecret  friend 
to  liberty,  and  of  a  family  rvhich 
had  condderable  weight  with  the 
people,  mingled  himfelf  with  the 
Lazzaroni,  and  fuccee’ded  in  per- 
fuading  them  to  eledl  him  their  ge- 
neral.  He  had  begun  in  concert 
with  the  reigning  authorities  of  the 
citv  to  re-eftablilh  order,  and  to  en- 
ter  into  negotiation  with  the  French 
general,  When  the  Lazzaroni,  hav¬ 
ing  intimation  of  his  defigns,  re¬ 
volted  againd  their  chief,  and  be¬ 
gun  again  their  plunder.  The  pre¬ 
tended  jacobins  and  their  property 


were  the  principal  objects  of  the; 
fury.  Among  the  victims  whon 
they  facriliced  to  their  caprice  ant 
rage,  were,  the  duke  Della  Torr 
and  his  brother  Clement  Filoma 
vino,  whom  they  maffiacred  ami 
burnt;  neither  of  whom  had  eve 
been  known  as  patriots;  and  tlf 
former  of  whom  was  diftinguifhet 
only  by  his  multiplied  a6ls  of  be' 
neficence,  and  by  his  love  of  th 
arts. 

The  attack  of  the  Lazzaroni  01 
the  vanguard  of  the  French,  whicl: 
was  a  rupture  of  the  armiflice,  wa 
alfo  with  Championet  the  figna 
for  an  attack  on  Naples.  Molli 
terno  and  his  friends,  haying  loll  ah 
hopes  of  retraining  thefe  ruffians 
found,  that  the  only  means  whicl 
were  left  of  faving  the  city,  were  tc 
feize  on  the  forts,  and  call  the 
French  to  their  affi fiance.  They 
had  gained  pofTeffion  of  the  caftle 
of  St.  Elmo,  the  news  of  which 
was  the  fignal  of  advance  to  the 
French.  The  divifion  under  ge-? 
neral  Dufrefne,  lately  the  right  com-; 
manded  by  Macdonald,  marched 
forward,  and  encamped  on  two 
lines  before  Averfa.  The  vanguard 
was  polled  at  Melito^  and  within 
gun-fhot  of  Naples.  The  divifion 
of  Duhefme  marched  from  Acerra; 
and,  after  difperfing  an  enormous 
mats  of  armed  peafants,  encamped; 
on  two  lines  to  the  left  of  Naples, 
Thefe  lines  were  flrengthened  by 
a  brigade  detached  from  Bene- 
vento,  which  was  attacked  by  a 
band  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  pea¬ 
fants  ;  who,  unfkilled  in  the 
flratagems  of  war,#  fell  ii)to  an! 
ambufh  near  the  Caudine  Forks 
(the  fpot  where  the  Romans  paded 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Sarhnites), 
and  were  for  the  moll  part  dellroy- 
ed.  Such  detachments  were  made 
from  the  different  polls  in  thej 
country  around  Naples,  as  cou!4 
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be  fpared  from  a  fervice  no  lefs 
dangerous  than  the  attack  of  the 
city,  which  was  that  of  quelling 
in  furred  ions,  and  crufhing  armies 
)f  infurgef  its. 

The  following  day  thefe  two  divi- 
fjons,  which  were  charged  with  the 
ittack  of  Naples,  drew  nearer  to  the 
town,  and  gained  the  heights.  Two 
battalions  took  pofleffion  of  Capo 
li  Monte,  to  eflablifli  a  corre- 
fpondence  of  fignals  with  fort  St. 
Elmo.  The  firft  grand  divifioti 
blaced  their  centre  between  the 
city  and  Capo  di  Chino  ;  the  van¬ 
guard  was  pofted  in  the  fuburbs. 
The  ground  to  the  left  of  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  left  divifion, 
ind  joined  to  the  right  by  a  brigade 
.inder  general  Rufca.  The  artillerv 
mder  general  Eble,  was  placed  in 
fuch  portions  as  gave  it  the  com- 
nand  of  Naples. 

Every  thing  'was  ready  for  the 
iflault.  Naples  was  about  to  be 
lelivered  over  to. all  the  horrors  of 
[form,  and  the  impatient  foldier  was 
va-itiag  for  the  fignal  of  attack. 
Championet  ff ill  hefitated  :  he  was 
tnxious  to  prevent  fuch  an  unnecef- 
fary  wafte  of  life,  and  figned  a  pro* 
damation  to  this  effeft,  which  head- 
irelTed,  by  the  chief  of  a  fquadron, 
to  the  magiftrates  of  the  city.  But 
Naples  had  now  no  magiftrates. 
The  place  was  in  a  complete  Bate 
of  anarchy.  Such  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  had  not  taken  arms  remain¬ 
ed  clofely  lhut  up  in  their  houfes; 
or  had  concealed  themfelves  from 
the  fury  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who,  to 
the  number  of  fixty  thoufand,  had 
fworn  to  defend  themfelves  to  the 
laft.  The  meflenger  of  Champio- 
net  was  received  by  a  volley  of 
mufquetry";  a  ball  broke  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  his  faddle;  and,  on  his  ah 
tempting  to  make  them  underhand 
the  general’s  proportions,  another 
Volley  forced  him  to  retreat. 


Championet  had  imagined  that 

the  .exhibition  of  his  forces  would 

have  led  the  Lazzaroni  to  feme 

compromife,  and  with  this  idea  had 

deferred  the  attack  to  next  dav:  but 

the  Lazzaroni,  during  the  night, 

made  feveral  Tallies,  and  kept  up  fo 

terrible  a  fire,  that  the  general  loft 

all  hopes  of  gaining  them  by  any 

other  means  thart  force;  and  the 

aflault  was  definitively  refolved  on. 

* 

Information  had  been  received,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  that  the  patriots  in  pof- 
feffion  of  St.  Elmo  waited  the  fig¬ 
nal  of  the  French,  in  order  to  open 
their  fire  on  the  city.  Orders  were 
given  for  the  two  battalions  on 
Capo  di  Monte  to  march  in  the 
filence  of  the  night,  and,  by  bye- 
ways,  to  join  the  garrifon  at  St. 
Elmo;  to  announce  their  arrival  by 
the  junftion  of  their  colours  with 
thofe  of  .the  patriots,  when  the  ci¬ 
tadel  was  to  make  a.  general  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  its  artillery.  On  this 
fignal  general  Eble  was  to  open  all 

his  batteries.  The  whole  army 

¥ 

which  inverted  the  city  were  to 
rufh  forward,  and  bear  down  every 
thing  that  oppofed  them.  Co¬ 
lumns,  armed  with  torches,  were 
to  carry  fire  and  defolation  where* 
ever  they  could  penetrate.  Such 
were  the  orders  given  and  executed. 
The  Lazzaroni  met  the  attack,,  or 
rather  made  it,  with  aflonifhing  ad-? 
drefs  and  courage.  They  fought 
every  where,  to  life  the  language 
of  a  general  who  headed  one  of  the 
divifions,  like  lions.  When  re- 
pulfed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge,  and  feveral  times  repulfed 
the  French  in  their  turn.  The 
battle  for  a  long  time  hung  dubious. 
With  difficulty,  at  length,  they  loft 
feme  ground,  and  part  of  their  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  French  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  feveral  ftreets.  The  Laz¬ 
zaroni,  were  harafied,  preffed,  but 
not  vanquifhed.  Night  overtook 

S  3  thi? 
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the  combatants:  the  fire  continued. 
The  French  troops,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  divided  themfelves  into, 
equal  portions'  The  one  half  kept 
up  the  fight,  w  hi  lft  the  other  lav 
down  to  reft  amidft  corpfes  and 
ruins.  The  day  dawned  :  the  fury 
of  the  combatants  redoubled  :  pro- 
diyies  of  vaiqur  fiione  on  both  tides; 
every  man  was  that  day  a  hero  :  the 
final  vi&pry  was  vet  uncertain 
A  momentary  cefiation  of  car- 
nage  had  taken  place,  from  the  ex- 
haufted  ftate  of  both  parties  ;  and 
Championet,  in  oider  to  finifh  the 
ftruggte,  had  given  orders  to  force 
the  pafTages  to  the  Caftcllo  Novq, 
and  the  Fort  del  Camine,  with  the 
bayonet ;  to  penetrate  into,  and 
turn  the  quarter  of  the  Lszzaroni. 
A  divifion  was  ordered  to  march 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  take 
pofleffion  of  the  palace  ;  and  an¬ 
other  to  form  its  jun&ion  with  the 
garrifon  of  St.  Elmo,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  gained  a  portion  of  the  town. 
Meanwhile,  Championet  had  fpok- 
en  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  crept  forth  from  their  houfesy 
and  had  given  them  aflurances  of 
protection.  EefpcCt  for  St.  Januarius 
was  the  charm  that  operated  mod 
on  their  hearts.  The  report  of  the 
general’s  refpeCt  for  Januarius  was 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  Laz- 
zaroni.  The  crv  of  V went  les  Fran - 
gois  !  began  to  be  heard.  A  guard 
of  honour  was  ftationed  at  the 
church  of  this  apoftle  ;  the  confign 
was  ReJpeFl  for;  St.  Januarius  !  The 
general’s  converfion  flew  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  avenues  to  the 
church  were  crowded.  One  of  the 
'  phiefs  of  the  Lazzaropi  placed  him- 
felf  at  tire  head  of  the  French.  He 
harangued  his  terrible  foldiers;  or¬ 
dered  them  to  ceafe  their  fire,  and 
ground  their  arms.  He  was  heard 
with  refpeCt  and  obeyed.  A  fhout 


of  general  joy  fucceeded  the  crlef 
of  mourning  and  the  ftirieks.  of  d’e? 
fpair;  the  war  was  ended,  apd  peace 
re-cftablifhed.  j 

It  was  the  fortune  of  ehe  French,1 
in  this  campaign,  to  make  allies  of 
their  enemies,  as  it  were,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  A  part  of  the  re¬ 
gular  troops  had  gone  over  with; 
general  Mack  previous  to  the  entry 
into  Naples;  the  Lazzaroni,  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  mo  ft  Ilren  il¬ 
eus  defenders  ,of  the  royal  caufe,: 
were  now  as  loud  in  their  vocifera-; 
tioris  in  what  they  called  the  caufe 
of  liberty  ;  and,  like  ardent  profe- 
lytes  to  a  new  fvftem,  began;  tq 
evince  the  fincerity  of  their  con-j 
verfion  by  proceeding  to  pillage  the] 
royal  palace,  and  the  houfes  of  thofei 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  court.! 
The  demonftrations  of  this  zeaf.j 
were  immediately  reprefled  by 
Championet;  who,  after  having 
taken  pofieffion  of  all  the  forts,  and 
encamped  his  army  on  the  heights 
around  Naples,  appointed  Dufrefne 
commander  of  the  place,  ahd  or¬ 
dered  all  the  inhabitants  fo  be  d li¬ 
ar  me  d  ;  left  amongft  fo  capricious 
and  inflammable  a  people  tome  ac¬ 
cidental  fpark  fhould  fall  which 
might  fet  them  again  in  conbuf- 
tion.  Owing  to  this  wife  meafure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was.  not 
difturbed  for  a  moment  during  the 
refidence  of  the  French. 

The  day  after  the  cefiation  of 
hpftiiities,  the  army  of  Rome  wa$ 
proclaimed  the  army  of  Naples.  I 
The  general  aflembled  the,  troops,; 
and  announced  this  order  amidft 
the  ftjouts  of  the  populace  and  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery.  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  fiad  been  tranquil 
for  five  years  pa  ft,  lighted  the 
ceremony  on  that  day  with  its 
flames.  This  phaenomenon,  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an 

indication 
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ndication  of  the  anger  of  their 
avourite  faint,  was  now  hailed 
s  a  favourable  omen:  but,  left 
he  inhabitants  fliould  miftake  the 
notivcs  of  the  invafion,  and  take 
imbrage  at  the  denomination  given 
o  the  French  army,  Championet 
24th  January)  addrelfed  to  the 
Neapolitans  the  following  prock- 
nation  : 

“You  are  at  length  free:  your 
iberty  is  the  only  reward  which 
France  claims  from  its  conqueft  ; 
tnd  the  only  ckufe  of  the  treaty  of 
)eace,  which  the  army  of  the  re¬ 
public  has  juft  folemnly  fworn,  to¬ 
gether  with  vourfelves,  within  the 
walls  of  your  capital,  and  on  the 
uins  of  the  throne  of  your  laft 
king. 

“  Woe  be  to  him  who  fliall  refufe 
:o  fign  with  us  this  honourable  corn- 
pad,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  con¬ 
quered,  and  which  leaves  nothing 
to  the  conqueror  but  the  glory  of 
having  confolidated  your  happi- 
nefs:  fuch  one  fliall  be  treated  as 
a  public  enemy?  againft  whom  we 
remain  in  arms. 

“  If  there  be  any  among  you 
who  have  hearts  Ungrateful  enough 
to  rejed  that  liberty  which  we  have 
purchafed  for  you  at  the  price  of 
our  blood-™~or  any,  whom  infanity 
would  lead  to  regret  a  king  who 
has  forfeited  whatever  right  he  had 
to  command  them,  by  the  violation 
of  the  oath  which  he  had  made  to 
defend  them,  let  them  fly  to  the 
diflionoured  ftandard  of  perjury  : 
eternal  war  againft  them,  let  them 
be  cut  off  1 

“Republicans!  the  caufe  under 
which  you  have  fo  generoufly  fuf- 
fered  is  at  length  decided.  What 
the  brilliant  victories  of  the  army 
of  Italy  were  not  able  to  effed — 
what  had  for  fo  long  a  time  retarded 
the  political  interefts  of  all  Europe 


— what  had  fufpended  the  hopes  of 
a  general  peace — what  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  raifed  apprehenfions 
of  another  general  war, —  the  blind- 
nefs  of  your  laft  king  has  happily 
accornplifhed- 

“  Let  him  accufe,  therefore,  only 
his  own  inordinate  ambition,  and 
the  folly  of  his  aggreflion,  for  the 
happinefs  of  your  lot,  and  the  dif- 
grace  of  bis :  but  let  him  remain, 
a  juft  objed  of  punifhment  for  hav¬ 
ing  attacked,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  an  allied  nation,  and 
for  having  purpofed  to  deprive 
a  neighbouring  people  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  by  the  iofs  of  a  throne  which 
he  difhonoured,  and  bv  the  reflex¬ 
ion  of  having  contributed  to  the 
regaining  your  liberty.  Let  no 
fear  poifon  the  fentiment  of  a  hap¬ 
pinefs  fo  unexpeded  :  the  army 
which  I  command  remains  amongft 
you  for  your  defence  ;  it  will  lofe 
its  kft  foldier,  and  filed  the  laft 
drop  of  its  blood,  before  it  iuffers 
your  laft  tyrant  to  entertain  even 
the  hope  of  renewing  the  prefcrip* 
tions  of  your  families,  and  of  open- 
ingagain  the  dungeons  in  which  he 
has  fo  long  buried  them. 

“  Neapolitans  !  if  the  French 
army  alfume  at  prefent  the  title  of 
Army  of  Italy,  it  is  only  from  the 
folemn  engagement  which  it  has 
taken  to  die  for  your  caufe,  and  to 
make  no  life  of  its  arms  but  for  your 
independence,  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  rights  which  it  has  obtained 
for  you. 

“  Let  the  people  feel  no  appre¬ 
henfions  for  the  liberty  of  their 
worfliip:  let  the  citizen  be  no  long¬ 
er  anxious  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
property.  The  tyrants  have  been 
ftronglv  interefted  in  the  exertions' 
which  "they  have  made  to  calumni¬ 
ate  the  loyalty  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  j  but  a  very  fhort  time  will 
S  4  fuffice 
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fuffice  to  undeceive  fuch  as  have?  place;  and  their  decrees  were  u:o 
harboured  unjuft  fufpicions,  and  to  have  the  force  of  a  law  till  fane; 
which  have  been  weapons  put  into  tioned  by  the  general  in  chief, 
their  hands  by  defpotifm,  in  order  The  trophies  of  vidories  fent  f< 
to  excite  them  to  the  moft  deplo-  Paris  were  followed  foon  after  b; 
rable  exceffes,  embafladors  from  Naples,  to  pre1 

44  The  organifation  of  plunder  fent  the  vows  of  the  new  republic 
and  aflaffination,  formed  by  your  and  to  fraternife  with  the  Frenci 
laft  king,  and  executed  by  his  cor-  'government.  But  the  embafiadof 
rupted  agents,  as  a  means  of  de-  were  no  more  in  the  fecret  thail 
fence,  has  been  attended  with  the  the  general,  and  were  received  witi 
moft  Blocking  effects,  and  the  moft  every  mark  of  contumely  and  con 
fatalconfequenc.es;  but  as  we  have  tempt.  To  have  received  then 
removed  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  it  yvell  would  have  been  a  fur  the! 
will  be  eafy  to  ftop  the  career,  and  violation  of  the  compact  with.thj 
even  repair  the  calamities.  May  king  of  Naples.  The  vengeanc 
the  republican/  authorities,  which  of  the  diredory  did  not  long  dela 
are  about  to  be  created,  re-eftablifh  falling  on  Championet  himfejf. 
order  and  tranquillity  on  the  balls  decree  of  the  diredory  had  enjoine 
of  a  paternal  adminiftration  !  May  the  attendance  of  civil  comrfiiflarie! 
they  diffipate  theterrors  of  igno-  on  the  operations  of  the  armies.  I] 
ranee,  and  calm  the  fury  of  fana-  the  plunder  of  Italy,  the  cod 
i  ticifm  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  manders,  it  was  fufpeded,  had  takr 
which  has  been  employed  by  per-  more  than  their  ftiare.  The  com 
fdy  to  alarm  and  irritate  them  !  miffaries  were  fent  to  Controul,  c 
and  foon  will  that  feverity  of  difei-  monopolife  thefe  robberies.  Cham 
pline,  which  re-eftabli flies  order  pionet  refilled  the  operations  c 
with  fo  much  facility  among  the  Faypoult,  the  commifiarv  name 
troops  of  a  free  people,  put  an  end  by  the  diredory  ;  and,  by  a  cour 
to  fuch.  diforders  as  are  excited  by  ter’-decree,  broke  the  commifiio 
hatred,  and  which  the  right  of  re-  and  difmifted  all  the  agents ;  di: 
prifal  has  not  been  too  forward  to -avowing,  by  this  ad,  the  authorit 
#eprefs.”  of  the  directory,  and  difputing 

This  proclamation,  which  in-  right  not  allowed  them  by  the  coil 
ftruded  the  Neapolitans  with  the  fiitution,  of  creating  fuch  com 
intentions  of  the  French  general,  millions,  and  giving  them  the  a 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  tributes  and  privileges  which  th 
edid,  entitled,  “  A  Law  for  the  decree  of  the  diredory  authorife 
provilionary  Government  of  the  them  to  exercife.  Had  the  direc 
Neapolitan  Republic in  which,  tory  been  itfelf  pure,  no  one  vvoul 
among  other  provilions,  it  was  en-  have  regretted  meafures  whic 
joined,  that  the  Neapolitan  repub-  fiiould  put  a  ftop  to  the  depred, 
lie  fiiould  be  provisionally  repre-  tions  of  the  generals ;  but  in  th 
fented  by  twenty-one  citizens,  who  prefent  jnftance  it  was  little  elJ 
were  named  in  the  edid.  This  af-  than  a  ftruggle  betvVeen  civil  an 
fembly  of  representatives  were  to  military  pillagers, 
be  in  veiled  with  the  legifiative  and  But  while  Championet  was  err 
executive  authority,  till  the  com-  ploying  himfejf  in  reducing  the  in 
plete  organifation  of  the  confti-  furgents  in  the  provinces,  in  ex 
tifiional  government  fhouid  take  trading  treafures  for  the  arts,  b 
V"  -  *  ‘  ,-y-  '  ■ '  ‘  'd  ,  -  ‘  r  makin 
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taking  new  perforations  into  the  ufurpation  of  15^6,  and  the  heflow-- 
ruins  of  Pompeia  and  Hercula-  ing  places  of  trnfi  and  power  on 
nemn,  and  afiifting  the  provifion-  thofe  who  could  adminider  them 


ary  government  in  the  organifation 
of  the  new  republic,  he  was  (truck 
with  a  mandate  from  the  directory, 
which  ordered  brm,  together  with 
the  generals  Rey,  Duhefine,  Du- 
frefne,  Bonami,  and  Brouflier,  to 
furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
date,  and  undergo  a  trial  before  a 
court-martial  for  difobedience. —  ■ 
Thefe  generals  obeyed  the  mandate, 
and  returned  to  France  ;  but  the 
druggie  which  foon  after  took 
place  at  Par’s,  •  and  which  over¬ 
threw  the  directory,  prevented  this 
trial  from  taking  place. 

Whilft  Championet  was  playing 
the  principal  part  in  the  cotiqued 
of  Naples,  other  generals  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  modelling  leffer  dates, 
agreeably  to  the  new  fydem  of  re- 
volutionifing  governments.  The 
army  in  Piedmont  and  the  Cifal- 
pine  republic  had  received  orders 
to  difeontinue  its  march  upon  Tuf- 
cany  ;  blit,  as  hodilities  againfl  any 
other  dates  were  not  forbidden,  the 
little  republic  of  Lucca  became  an 
objedl  of  revolutionary  fpeculation. 
This  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
French,  who  immediately  impofed 
©n  it  a  contribution  of  two  millions 
of  livres.  The  principles  of  liberty 
bad  made  too  much  progrefs  in  this 
republic  for  the  inhabitants  not  to 
feize  the  opportunity,  while  the 
French  difburthened  them  of  their 
money,  to  rid  themfelves  alfo  of 
their  oligarchical  government.  But 
the  government  wifely  averted  the 
dorm,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  re¬ 
volution,  agreeing  to  the  popular 
requi/ition  by  decreeing  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  privileges  and  titles,  the 
fovereignty  of  the  people,  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  independence  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  return  as  much  as  pof- 
ftbieto  the  coaditution,  before  the 


cheaped.  But  in  ceding  thus  much 
to  the  people,  they  thought  it  wife 
to  retain  the  provifionary  authority. 
The  patriots,  through  the  organ  of 
their  deputies,  reprefented  to  the 
fenate  and  the  legiflative  comrnif- 
fion,  that  the  wifh  of  the  people 
was  to  have  a  conditution  founded, 
on- a  more  perfect  equality  of  right 
and  diviflon  of  power.  The  fenate 
refided  thofe  reclamations,  and 
were  fupported  by  the  French 
agents,  who  treated  the  patriots  as 
anarchids  and  difturberq  of  the 
public  peace.  Six  other  members 
were  added  to  the  legiflative  com-  ' 
million,  but  this  meafure  caufed 
no  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the 
fenate. 

During  this  altercation  between 
the  patriots  and  the  fenate,  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  French  directory,  and 
a  provilionary  conditution  for  Luc¬ 
ca,  were  fent  to  general  Serrurier. 
Agreeably  to  a  notification  made 
by  the  general,  an  hundred  depu¬ 
ties  had  been  chofen,  and  were 
about  to  open  their  fittings,  when 
this  conditution,  ready  made  and 
provided,  arrived  from  Paris.  The 
general,  after  di delving  the  fenate, 
named  the  members  of  the  direc¬ 
tory  and  of  the  two  councils,  and 
remitted  to  them  the  conditution 
which  they  were  to  put  into  exe-  ' 
cution.  sThe  principal  articles  of 
this  new  focial  compact  were,  forv 
the  executive  power,  a  diredtofy 
confiding  of  five  members,  mini- 
ders  of  finance,  of  foreign  affairs, 
home  affairs,  of  jufiice,  of  war  and 
marine,  and  fourteen  commiflaries 
for  the  adminifiration  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  The  legiflative  body 
were  to  be  compofed  of  two  coun¬ 
cils,  the  judiciary  power  to  remain 
unchanged  till  a  regular  conditu- 
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tion  was  adopted,  which  was  to  be 
put  on  the  fame  bafts  as  that  of  the 
Ligurian  republic.  All  the  ads  of 
the  former  government  were  to 
remain  in  force  ;  and  thofe  who 
were  to  have  either  civil  or  mili- 
.tary  employments  were,  as  far  as 
pollible,  to  enjoy  their  prefent 
places  or  receive  indemnities.  The 
two  millions  of  livres  were  to  be 
levied  only  on  the  ex-nobles. 

This  was  a  very  extended  or- 
ganifation  for  a  fmall  ft  ate,  of  not 
half  the  extent  of  a  French  depart¬ 
ment  3  and  had  the  emoluments  of 
the  governors  been  equal  to  tiiofe 
of  their  prototypes,  the  members 
of  the  French  government,  on 
whole  model  they  were  coniikut- 
«d,  the  fortunes  of  the  community 
they  were  appointed  to  govern 
would  not  have,  iufficed  for  the  re¬ 
muneration.  The  fize  of  their  far 
laries  was  therefore  wifely  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
Rate.  The  directors  had  fifty 
crowns  a  month,  the  minifters 
twenty-five,  the  members  of  the 
legiflature  twelve,  and  the  reft  in 
proportion. 

Whilft:  thefe  operations  were 
palling,  in  Italy,  where  the  French 
government  continued,  almoft  in 
defpite  of  its  will,  to  enlarge  its 
domination,  the  internal  fituation 
of  the  republic  became  every  day 
more  critical,  Almoft  every  month 
fome  meftage  from  the  diredory 
had  reminded  the  legiftative  body 
that  the  finances,  on  which  repofed 
the  fafety  of  the  republic,  were  in 
a  ftate  of  decay;  to  which  infor¬ 
mation  little  other  attention  had 
been  given,  except  the  fending  the 
meftage  to  a  commiffion,  whofe  re.- 
ports  were  heard,  criticifed,  and 
.thrown  by  in  fecret  committees, 
unlefs  when  fome  one  member, 
more  honeft  or  daring  than  the  reft, 
ventured  to  fpeak  the  opinion  of 


the  whole,  and  unfold  the  caufe  of 
the  deficiencies,  in  the  fvftematic 
plunder  committed  on  the  public 
purfe,  by  almoft  every  department 
of  the  ftate.  __ 

A  tax  on  fait  (as  was  Rated  in  a 
former  chapter)  had  been  propofed 
to  fill  up  , the  deficit,  which  amount¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
commiffion,  to  fifty  millions.  The 
mention  of  a  tax  on  fait  was  afto- 
ciated  with  the  ideas  of  an  odious 
and  unpopular  impoft:  under  the 
old  government.  Rvery  difcuffion 
on  this  iubject  had  ferved  only  to 
recal  the  gabelle\  but  as  this  tax, 
under  certain  modifications,  offered 
,a  fair  branch  of  revenue,  the  coun¬ 
cil  ofj  five  hundred  took  jt  a  fecond 
time  into,  confideratio'n.  The  op- 
pofers  of  this  tax,  not  fatisfied.  with 
refilling  the  project,  alleged  that 
there  vyas  a  furplus  in' th.e  receipt, 
and,  cpnfequently,  that  neither  this 
nor  any  additional  tax  was  necef- 
fary.  The  conteft  between  the 
government  party  and  thg  oppofi- 
tion,  refpefling  thjs  tax,  hung 
doubtful,  when  the  directory  de? 
cided  it  by  a  meftage  fent  during 
the  heat  of  the  difcuffion,  afturing 
the  council  that  the  deficiency  wa$ 
not  fifty  millions,  according  to  the 
^report  of  the  commiffion,  but  120 
millions  ;  that  every  department  of 
the  republic  was  in  a  ftgte  of  dif- 
folution ;  and  concluded  with  de? 
daring,  that,  in  making  known  the 
infufficiencv  of  the  taxes  eftablifli- 
ed,  they  difeharged  themfelves  from 
ail  refponfibility  for  the  difaftrous 
confequences  which  would  arife 
from  the  interruption  of  the  public 
fervice. 

This  menace  led  the  council  of 
five  hundred  to  adopt  the  meafure, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  a  re- 
ipefitable  oppofition,  who  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  nefarious 
traffic  which  the  government  had 
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pna.de  of  its  influence,  nor  of  the 
corrupted  motives  of  many  who 
had  voted  for-  its  adoption.  But 
though  the  influence  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  was  fu^icient  to  pufh 
this  bufinefs  thrpugh  the  lower 
hoyfe,  it  met  with  a  more  firm  and 
decided  oppofition  in  the  council  of 
elders,  again  ft  the  majority  of  whom 
the  menac  s  or  foothings  of  the 
directory  had  often  been  directed 
in  vain.  It  was  npf  limply  a  dif- 
quffion  whether  or  not  a  deficit 
exifted,  whether  a  tax  on  fait,  or 
any  other  tax  lefs  unpopular,  fliould 
be  impofed*— rthe  difpufiion  was  ay 
attack  on  the  prodigality  and  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  fervility  and 
tendency  to  corruption  of  the  legif- 
lative  body.  With  ail  the  warmth 
of  honeft  indignation,  and  the  force 
pf  undifputed  faffs  and  logical  rea¬ 
soning,  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  fyppjies  which  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  had  been  adequate  to  all  the 
syants  of  the  public  fervice,  and  that 
whatever  further  grants  fhould  be 
piade  would  go  only  to  fwell  the 
civil  lift  of  depredation.  The  ob¬ 
servation  made  by  the  directory  in 
a  former  meftage  on  this  fubje£t, 
that  the  deficit  in  the  finances, 
which  overthrew  the  monarchy, 
might,  if  not  timely  prevented, 
paufe  a  Similar  cataftrophe  to  the 
republic,  was  retorted  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  meafures  vftiich  caufed 
that  monarchical  deficit,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  was  left  to  the  re¬ 
flection  of  thofe  who  fuggefted  the 
parallel. 

The  menace  of  the  directory,  de¬ 
claring  itfelf  difeharged  from  the 
refponfibility,  in  cafe  of  therefu- 
fal  of  the  legiftative  body  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  demand  ftated  in  its 
pieflage,  was  treated  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  feverity.  It  was  obferved 
$at  this  refponfibility  was  inherent 


in  the  exercife  pf  the  executive 
power,  as  inviolability  was  elTenr 
tial  to  the  functions  of  the  legifla- 
ture ;  that  the  directory  had  no 
right  to  divdt  themfelves  at  will  of 
this  duty  with  the  fame  facility  as 
they  itripped  themfelves  of  their 
robes  after  a  public  ceremony;  and 
that  they  did  not  well  comprehend 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  their 
ofijee,  if  the  majefiy  of  the  people 
was  intuited,  whenever  its  repre- 
fentatives  undertook  to  appreciate 
the  integrity  of  the  views  of  its 
executive  power,  or  infpeCt  the 
aClivity  or  ufefulnefs  of  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  tax  was  rejected,  and  part 
of  the  deficit  fupplied  bv  a  tax  on 
doors  and  windows.  The  difeuft* 
fion  of  that  tax  formed,  however,  a 
memorable  epocha  in  the  directo¬ 
rial  hiftory.  Hitherto  the  directory 
had  in  a  great  meafure  held  unre- 
ftrained  the  rod  of  power.  The 
law  of  the  famous  19th  FruCtidor, 
which  conferred  a  kind  of  diCta- 
fure  on  the  executive  authority, 
and  which,  entrufted  to  wife  and 
honeft  men,  might  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  beneficial  effects,  had 
been  perverted,  by  thel'e  corrupted 
and  vulgar  governors,  to  all  the 
purpofes1  pf  vexatious  defpotifm, 
and  unreft  rained  extortion.  Though 
the  lift  of  emigrants  had  been  fome- 
times  fwelled  by  perfons  who  were 
obnoxious  to  thofe  in  power,  or 
whofe  fortunes  tempted  their  ava¬ 
rice,  every  means  of  juftice  were 
denied  alfo  to  fuch  whofe  claims 
were  undifputed,  and  fequeftrations 
were  continued,  on  pretences  the 
moft  frivolous,  which  concealed 
defigns  the  moft;  iniquitous  and 
abominable.  The  large  domain  of 
one  perl'on  was  feated  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  director  who  came  from 
the  South,  and  lay  contiguous  to 
his  chateau  and  farms.  The  im- 
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menfe  fums  that  ofttimes  pnrchafed 
juilice  were  offered  in  vain-— the 
director  kept  his  eye  too  ftedfadly 
fixed  on  the  fequedered  domain. 
The  mod  virtuous  and  refpedabie 
citizen  that  France  at  prefent  boads, 
who,  when  thefe  directorial  minions 
of  power,  then  in  their  youth,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  lowed  places  under  the 
regime  of  delpotifm,  Hood  forth 
the  avenger  of  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  made  Europe  refound 
with  the  eloquence  of  his  plead¬ 
ings  in  favour  of  the  victims  of 
religious  intolerance  and  fifcal  per¬ 
secution,  who  had  been  called  with 
enthufiafm  by  his  fellow -citizens  to 
the  firft  regeneration  of  his  counr 
try,  had  invoked  in  vain  the  inter- 
jpofition  of  fupreme  authority  to 
correct  the  errors  of  municipal  ig¬ 
norance,  or  cancel  the  decrees  of 
deparfamental  tyranny.  Strangers, 
the  citizens  of  allied  republics,  even 
inch  were  condemned  to  houfe 
themfelves  in  cottages  on  the  bor- 
d’ers  of  their  large  eftates,  ftruck 
with  fequedration.  The  diredory 
was  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
the  iniquity,  acknowledged  the  in- 
juft  ice  of  the  perfecution  ;  but  the 
motives  for  redrefs,  where  redrefs 
was  to  begin,  had  not  yet  been 
fufSciently  perfuafive. 

But  it  was  not  this  fifcal  tyranny 
only  which  weighed  heavy  on  that 
perfecuted  ckfs  :  a  {fill  more  tre¬ 
mendous  power  was  often  called 
into  exercife.  That  only  reached 

j 

the  fortunes  of  individuals — this 
affeded  their  lives.  The  lav/  of  the 
jqthFfudidor  had  empowered  the 
diredory  to  banifh  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  republic  a  cade,  whofe 
principles  in  general,  it  mud  be  a- 
vowed,  were  little  conformable  to 
any  juft  or  liberal  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment.  An  immenfe  number  of  the 
prieflhood  had  confcientioufly  re¬ 
jected  the  oaths,  which  the  laws 


preferibed  to  public  functionaries] 
under  which  denomination  they 
were  included.  Such  as  forbore 
the  exercife  of  the  minidry  were 
in  general  unmoleded,  but  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  law,  in  its  full  extent,, 
was  let  ioofe  againft  thofe  who 
held  a  compliance  with  the  irr- 
jundion,  or  the  abdication  of  their 
office,  as  a  violation  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  obligations.  The  removal  of 
fuck  as  preached  dodrines  hoftilei 
to  the  fafety  of  the  date  was,  no 

doubt,  a  necefiarv  meafure.  Hu- 
^  /  *  > 
inanity,  neverthelefs,  ought  to  have! 

direded  the  degree  of  puniftiment-rl 
the  law  had  banidied  them  from  the 
republic,  but  the  diredory,  in  fend-  i 
ing  them  to  the  pedilential  climes  ; 
of  Guiana,  condemned  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  death.  It  was  not,  however,  i 
againd  this  refradory  clafs  alone  that 
this  feverity  was  exercifed ;  the  j 
law,  framed  to  redrain  the  turbir-  ; 
lent,  was  made  the  indrument  of  ) 
punidiment  againft  the  moil  uri-  ; 
deferving  of  its  vengeance.  Con-  : 
ftitutional  priefts  and  non -jurors  1 
were  fometimes  huddled  tooether 
in  the  fame  fatal  bark,  and  men  of 
principles  the  nioft  oppofite  were  1 
melted  into  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity  from  the  common^ 
predure  of  calamity  and  injuftice. 

Of  arbitrary  imprifonments  it 
were  endlefs  to  fpeak;  it  were  I 
wanting  candour  not  to  make  al-  ! 
lowances  for  numerous  errors, when 
the  qualities  and  eiafles  of  enemies 
to  the  date  were  fo  extend ve  and 
various ;  but  the  greedinefs  with  „ 
which  fome  of  thefe  directors 
hunted  particular  objeds  of  ven¬ 
geance  was  as  indecent  as  it  was 
unjud.  Wretchedly  organifed  as 
were  the  tribunals,  they  fometimes 
flood  dern  in  their  decifrons  againft 
the  tyranny  of  the  executive  pow¬ 
er.  Libellifts  were  almod  always 
acquitted,  and  often  even  when 
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their  aggreffions  defetved  punifh- 
roent.  But  fometimes,  when  judi¬ 
ciary  power,  when  even  military 
comrniflions,  ftepped  in  between  di¬ 
rectorial  revenge  and  its  victim, 
thofe  who  were  unattainted  by  the 
law  did  not  efcape  the  fangs  of  def- 
potifm  :  the  cafe,  for  inftance,  of 
the  (hipwrecked  emigrants,  had 
caufed,  during  four  years,  a  con¬ 
tinual  ftruggle  between  the  homi¬ 
cide  projects  of  the  director  Mer¬ 
lin,  and  the  judicial,  legiflative,  and 
even  military  powers. 

Thefe  aCts  of  cruelty  were  not 
unknown  to  the  legifiature.  The 
feeble  voice  of  expoftulation  was 
fometimes  heard  ;  but  the  frown  of 
directorial  power  fhrunk,  for  the 
moft  part,  the  complainant  and  his 
defenders  into  filence.  Had  this 
tyranny  been  exerciled  againft  Cer¬ 
tain  defcriptions  of  perfons,  obnox¬ 
ious  from  their  principles  and  their 
influence,  fome  excufe  might  be 
found  on  the  difficulty  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  directory 
was  placed^  but  when  the  pureft 
and  moft  upright  citizens  were  oft¬ 
en  perfecuted  as  the  moft  dange¬ 
rous  enemies  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
moft  notorious  counter  -  revolu- 
tionifts,  both  royalifts  and  jacobins, 
had  the  ear  of  power,  together 
with  the  moft:  profligate  and  aban¬ 
doned  of  both  fexes,  who  held  the 
directorial  palace  in  continued  liege, 
it  might  well  be  prefumed  that  the 
republic  was. reduced  to  the  lowed: 
pitch  of  moral  degradation.  But 
it  was  the  alarming  progrefs  of 
corruption  and  dilapidation  that 
moft  forcibly  imprelfed  the  public 
mind.  This  dilapidation  was  be¬ 
come  fo  fyftematic.  and  fo  noto¬ 
rious  as  to  brave  not  only  all  oppo- 
fition  but  all  cenfure.  The  wade 
of  the  public  money  voted  by  the 
leg] flat ure  was  but  a  flight  theft 
compared  with  the  ext^nfive  plun¬ 


der  of  the  allied  republics  in  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Italy.  On  the  moft; 
moderate  computation,  not  lefs 
than  half  the  amount  of  the  annual 
revenue  voted  for  the  fervice  of 
the  French  republic  had  been  di¬ 
lapidated  in  the  courfe  of  the  Iaft 
year.  It  was  on  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  independent  part  of 
the  legifiature  placed  its  foot.  The 
laft  menace  of  the  directory  filled 
up  the  meafure  of  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  the  veil  was  rent,  and  the. 
directory  began  to  tremble  in  their 
turn.  The  courage  which  Baudiu 
had  evinced  in  the  council  of  the 
elders  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  denunciation  againft  the  directory 
by  a  member  of  the  five  hundred, 
from  the  prefs.  Boulaydela  Meurthe 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  fup- 
porters  of  the  revolution  of  the 
1 8th  of  FruCtidor,  and,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  {hare  he  had  taken 
in  the  unconftitutional  tranfaCtions 
of  that  day,  had  fullied  his  reputa¬ 
tion  by  an  after-projeCt  of  extenfive 
profeription  againft  the  clafs  of  ex¬ 
nobles,  the  extravagance  of  which 
caufed  at  the  time  its  almoft  unani¬ 
mous  rejection.  His  own  good 
fenfe,  and  the  evil  ufe  which  the 
directory  had  made  of  the  power 
with  which  he  had  contributed  to 
inveft  them,  had  brought  him  back 
to  principles  of  moderation  and 
juftice.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who 
beheld  with  indignation  the  in- 
croachments  of  tyranny,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  one  of  the  principal  agents 
in  creating  a  power  which  he  could 
not  afterwards  control,  he  now  felt 
it  his  duty  to  ftand  foremoft  in  the 
ranks  to  denounce  and  arreft  its 
progrefs.  To  have  made  an  infu- 
lated  political  confeflion  of  faith 
in  the  council  would  have  been 
too  open  and  too  official  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  hoftilifcies.  He  chofe  the 
prefs  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  fenti- 
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ments  to  the  people,  and  couched 
his  accufations  againd  thediredlory 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  called  4  An 
EBay  on  the  Caufes  which  in  1649 
eftablilhed  and  deflroyed  the  Bri* 
tifli  Commonwealth.’  In  this  eBay, 
after  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  factions  of  the  refpedtive  re¬ 
publics,  he  addrefled  the  applica¬ 
tion  ol  his  fubjedt  to  the  French 
chredfory,  and  in  terms  little  mea- 
fured,  or  indiredf,  accufed  them  of 
llupid  pride  and  fatal  policy  ;  of 
incapacity  either  to  make  or  pre¬ 
serve  peace;  of  prodigality  in  the 
Idle  wade  of  the  blood  and  treafure 
of  the  Bate  ;  of  overturning  wan¬ 
tonly  the  governments  of  other 
countries  ;  of  liflening  to  the  voice 
only  of  contemptible  and  perfidious 
flatterers ;  of  harbouring  the  mod 
malignant  and  detedable  paflions ; 
of  corruption,  Machiavelifm,  and 
of  ignorance  of  any  force  but  that 
of  bayonets ;  he  reprefented  their 
agents  as  fo  many  fubaltern  ty¬ 
rants,  fpreading  terror  and  confter- 
nation  throughout  the  land  ;  he 
fpoke  of  commerce  and  the  ufefui 
arts  as  in  a  hate  of  decay,  public 
credit  annihilated,  the  taxes  in- 
creafing,  and  ferving  only  to  en¬ 
rich  the  viled  and  mod  corrupted 
part  of  the  nation,  property  infe- 
eure,  perfonal  fafety  at  the  control 
of  deipotilm,  civil  and  religious 
inftitutions  infulted  and  perfected, 
and  liberty  of  fpecch,  and  even  of 
thought,  profcribed.  Under  a  very 
thin  veil  of  hypo  the  (is,  the  writer 
li ni  filed  his  picture  of  directorial 
government,  by  reprefenting  them 
as  treading  under  foot  the  condi- 
tution,  the  laws,  and  the  mod  in¬ 
violable  principles  of  public  and 
private  fecurity,  of  fullering  no 
opposition  to  their  will,  of  torment¬ 
ing  the  people  in  every  poffible 
mode,  of  having  virtually  forfeited 
their  title  to  govern,  of  being  in 
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open  war,  not  only  againd  oppbf- 
ing  parties,  but  againd  the  people^ 
—of  being,  infliort,  defpots  and  ty¬ 
rants.  The  conclufion  which  the 
writer  drew  was  the  impoflibility 
of  their  retaining  their  power  any 
longer  than  they  fhoiild  be  favour¬ 
ed  by  extraordinary  circumdances* 
(which  they  were  ever  careful  in 
creating),  and  particularly  whild 
they  held  at  their  difpofal  an  armed 
force  capable  of  impeding  terror, 
which  could  not  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion. — 4  A  moment  will  come,’  ob- 
ferved  the  writer,  4  when  this  Ma¬ 
chiavelifm  of  circumdances  will 
impofe  no'  longer  on  any  perfon* 
when  a  general  ety  will  be  heard* 
and  when  the  armed  force  will 
itfelf  become  the  fir  ft  indrument 
of  the  ruin  of  the  tyrants.’ 

The  effect  which  this  pamphlet 
produced  on  the  public  was  elec¬ 
tric.  Had  it  been  the  work  of 
fome  obfcure  writer,  the  people 
would  have  feared  to  read,  and 
banifhment,  if  not  a  trial  for  high 
treafon,  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  Author.  But,  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  a  reprefen tative, 
who  had  been  fignalifed  for  his 
attachment  to  the  directory,  and 
who  was  alfo  edeemed  for  his  per-  * 
fonal  merit,  it  was  not  the  people 
only  who  forefaw  a  change, — the' 
directory  did  not  conceal  frorri 
their  partifans  their  apprehenfions  x 
of  the  confpiracy  which  was  form¬ 
ing  againd  them.  But  to  yield  the' 
field  without  a  combat  would  have 
been  an  adf  of  pufiilanimity,  efpe- 
cially  when  a  chance  for  victory 
remained  in  their  favour,  by  the 
difcharge  of  a  third  part  of  the  le- 
giflative  body,  thefeafou  for  whicl* 
was  approaching;  (nice,  in  the 
third  part,  whole  term  was  expire 
ed,  were  included  a  conliderable' 
portion  of  the  mutinous  opposition,- 
whofe  places  they  hoped  would  be 
’  filled, 
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filled  up  by  legiflators  lefs  difcern- 
ing  or  difobedient.  It  was  of  im¬ 
portance,  therefore,  to  fecure  this 
new  election.  Six  weeks  before 
the  feaft  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people  took  place,  the  diredlory 
iffued  a  proclamation,  which  con¬ 
tained  little  more  than  general  in- 
ffcru&ions, ,  designating,  however, 
the  defcription  of  men  befl  fitted 
to  fill  the  office  of  electors  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  aflem  blips.  The  interval  between 
the  Hiking  of  this  proclamation  and 
the  meeting  had  been  filled  up  by 
the  diredfory  in  giving  inftrudtions 
to  its  commiflaries,  and  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  adminiftrations  in  the 
departments,  who  had  been,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  creatures  of  their  own  no¬ 
mination.  But,  during  this  inter¬ 
val,  the  oppofition  had  received 
confiderable  reinforcements.  The 
republican  party  had  given  the 
mortal  blow  ;  but  hofts  of  enemies 
were  hovering  around  to  fall  on 
the  tottering  directory.  The  rov- 
alifts  were  yet  bleeding;  the  jaco¬ 
bins  were  ftill  breathing  revenge. 
The  views  of  neither  correfponded 


with  thofe  of  the  republicans;  but 
as  the  object  to  be  overthrown  was 
am  object  of  common  antipathy* 
each  of  thele  difcordant  factions 
muftered  its  forces  to  help  forward 
its  fall.  The  royalifl;  party  was 
fcarcely  an  objedl  of  the  attention 
of  the  directory.  This  party  they 
knew  to  be  numerous,  but  without 
energy,  and  therefore  no  way  for¬ 
midable^  but  the  flrength  of  the 
Jacobinical  faclion  was  a  fubjedl  of 
ferious  alarm.  Armed  with  their 
force,  they  had  hitherto  gained 
eafy  victories  over  all  other  oppo¬ 
nents  :  the  revolt  of  this  ally  turn¬ 
ed  at  once  the  fcale  of  vidlory 
againfl:  them.  Another  addrefs  to 
the  French  people,  at  the  eve  of 
the  elections,  defignated  them,  in¬ 
deed,  under  their  proper  colours,  as 
revolutionary  tyrants  and  execu¬ 
tioners  of  the  decemviral  tyranny; 
a  tyranny,  it  muff  be  remembered, 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
fent  directors  had  been  at  the  time 
the  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters,  but 
from  the  return  of  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  apoilafy,  they  had 
to  expedt  no  mercy. 
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Continuance  of  Negotiation  at  Radfadt.  Preparations  Of  the  Belligerent 
Powers  for  taking  the  Field.  Motives  of  Delay  with  the  Aufrians  and 
the  French.  State  of  the  French  Armies .  French  pafs  the  Rhine .  Net/ 

and  Proclamation  of  the  French  Direttory  on  the  Paffage  of  the  Troops. 
Note  of  the  Congrefs  on  the  Note  and  Proclamation  of  the  French  Mini - 
fers.  D  if  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Comm  iff  ary.  Commencement  of 

Jlofilities  betzveen  the  Emperor  and  France.  Order  of  March  of  the 
French  Army.  Plan  of  Attack.  Order  of  March  of  the  Aufrian  Army* 
Bifpoft  ion  of  the  Aufrian  Forces.  Entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Grim 
fons.  Defeat  and  Capture  of  the  Aufrian  Army  in  the  Grijons.  Succeff 
of  the  French  in-  the  Mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  Manoeuvres  of  four  dan’s 
Army.  Defeat  of  the  French  Divifion  before  Feldkirch.  Rfpettive  Pof- 
iions  of  the  French  and  Aufrian  Armies.  Engagements  betzveen  the  French 
and  Aufrian  Armies.  Second  Defeat  of  the  French  before  Feldkirch < 
Defeat  of  the  French  Army  under  jourdan  on  the  Danube.  Confernation 
at  Paris .  four  da  ns  Defence  of  his  Condutt.  Situation  of  the  Array  on 
his  taking  the  Command.  Nefarious  Pratt  ices  of  the  Minifcr  of  War. 
Correfpondence  between  four  dan ,  the  Direttory ,  and  Minifer  of  War* 
- Operations  of  the  French  Army  in  the  Tyrol.  Extraordinary  Manoeuvres 
ef  the  French  Army  on  tfcc  Alps.  De  feat  of  the  Aufrians.  Occupation  of 
important  Pofs  in  the  Tyrol  by  the  French.  Dfmifion  of  the  Minifer  of 
War,  Scherer .  Scherer’s  Appointment  to  Commander  in  Chief  of -the  Army 
in  Italy.  General  Indignation  of  the  Army  at  the  Appointment.  Attack 
of  the  French  on  the  Aufrian  Line  at  Verona.  Succefs  of  Moreau  s  Di¬ 
vifion  acrofs  the  Adige.  Failure,  of  Scherer’ s  in  front  of  Verona.  Re¬ 
newed  Attack  on  the  Aufrian  Lines.  Defeat  of  Scherer’ s  Army.  Retreat 
&■[  the  French  from  the  Adige.  Battle  of  Magnan.  Further.  Defeat  and 
Retreat  of  Scherer s  Army .  Situation  of  the  French  and  Aufrian  Armies 
in  Italy  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Ruffians •  Retreat,  of  the  French  Diviftcns. 
from  the  Tyrol.  Further  Retreat  of  Divifons  of  Jourdan  s  Army.  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Maffena  in  Switzerland.  Movements  of  the  Archduke .  Schaf  - 
haufen  taken.  Reflcttions  on  War  in  mountainous  Countries. r  Further  Re¬ 
treat  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Arrival  of  Suwarrozu  in  Italy.  Command 
of  the  French  Army  tranfmitted  from  Scherer  to  Moreau.  Retreat  of  the 
French  behind  the  Adda.  Capture  of  various  Places  by  the  Allies.  Deci- 
Jhon  of  the  Diet  of  Rat  if  on  re  [petting  the  War.  Recal  of  the  Minifer  of 
the  Empire  from  the  Congrefs  at  Radfadt.  Breaking  up  of  the  Congrefs . 
Declaration  of  the  French  Minifer s.  Publication , of  the  fuppofed  Secret 
Treaty  of  Campo- F,or mio.  Details  of  the  Murder  of  the  French  Plenipo¬ 

tentiaries  at  Radfadt.  Refiettions  on  this  Ajfajf nation.  Elcttion  of  'the 
third  Part  of  the  Legfaturc  of  the  French  Republic.  Intrigues  of  the  Di- 
rettors.  Elettion  of  a  new  Direttor.  Secejfion  of  Rewbcu.  Election  of 
S’ eyes.  Addrcffes  to  the  Council  agalrf  Scherer.  Enormities  committed  by 
this  Minifer.  Rcfettions  o%  the  Progrefs  of  the.  Allies  in  Italy.  Military 
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Situation  of  Moreau .  Battle  on  the  Adda.  Defeat  of  the  French  on 
every  Point.  Entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Milan.  Refections  on  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  Government  <with  Rcjpcdl  to  the  Cifaipine  Republic. 
Situation  of  the  Cifaipine  Government  on  the  Invafion  ^ of  the  allied 
Armies. 


A  LTHOUGH  war  had  tong 
been  decided  on  by  the  court 
of  Vienna,  a  determination  which 
lad  alfo  been  long  known  to  the 
French  dire&ory,  the  forms  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  were  Hill  continued  at 
Radfladt.  This  mockery  of  nego¬ 
tiation  was  little  elfe  than  a  pre¬ 
text  for  prolonging  the  time,  fince 
the  armies  of  neither  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  were  ready  to  enter 
the  field.  The  imperial  troops,  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  were  flationed  in 
the  territory  of  Venice,  were  di- 
fperfed  in  Bohemia,  and  in  pro¬ 
vinces  diftant  from  the  frontiers 
of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  recruiting  of  their  forces,  and 
the  making  fuch  other  preparations 
as  were  neceffary  for  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  The  tardy  march 
of  the  Ruffians  was  alfo  a  primary 
motive  with  the  Auftrian  cabinet 
for  delay,  and  the  proje£t  of  unit¬ 
ing'  a  plan  of  operations  between 
the  imperial  armies  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  by  the  Tyrol,  was  yet 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
Severity  of  the  weather. 

The  motives  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  for  procraftination  were 
not  lefs  urgent.  During  the  laft 
fifteen  months,  the  armies,  inftead 
of  receiving  powerful  reinforce- 
Intents,  had  been  fenfibly  diminifh- 
led.  Thirty- four  thoufand  of  the 
choiceft  troops,  accuftomed  to 
victory,  led  on  by  generals  of  the 
higheft  reputation  and  talents — Bo¬ 
naparte,  Berthier,  Kleber,  Defaix, 
and  others  — this  union  of  fkill 
and  courage,  which  had  conliituted 
the  military  foul  of  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,-  and  which-  infpired  confi¬ 
ne* 


dence,  that  moral  lever,  ftronger 
than  phyfical  force — all  this  pre- 
ftige  of  fortune  had  fled.  The 
complement  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  Italy  appeared,  indeed, 
in  the  accounts  of  the  minifter  of 
war,  and  the  legiflative  body  had 
religioufly  voted  the  fums  necefla- 
ry  for  their  fupport ;  but  when  the 
feafon  for  taking  the  field  drew 
nigh,  it  was  found  that  this  for¬ 
midable  force,  on  which  the  French 
had  founded  their  fecurity,  figured 
only  on  Scherer’s  regifters.  The 
military  confcription  had  long  been 
voted,  and  would  have  filled  up 
this  dreadful  hiatus,  had  the  levy 
been  made  with  more  diligence,  or 
had  the  confcriprs  entered  the  fer- 
vice  with  their  ufual  alacrity.  But 
the  approach  of  war  was  looked 
on  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  reluc¬ 
tance  by  all  daffies.  Not  only 
was  all  confidence  in  the  operations 
of  government  entirely  loft,  but  the 
detail  of  its  corruption  was  every 
where  diffieminated.  The  higheft 
authorities  in  the  ftate  did  not  dif- 
femble  to  their  partifans  their  ap- 
prehenfions  of  difgrace  and  defeat 
long  before  their  armies  entered 
the  field.  Confcious  how  much 
they  were  degraded  in  the  public 
mind,  and  detefted,  they  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  refolve  that  perfonal 
deteftation  into  hatred  of  republi¬ 
can  government,  and  had  indulg¬ 
ed  confolation  for  their  anticipated 
reverfes  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  national  indifference  and  difaf- 
fe&ion. 

Meanwhile  the  diet  at  Ratifbon, 
to  whom  had  been  referred  the 
note?  which  the  French  plenipoten- 
T  tiari.es 
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tiaries  delivered  to  the  congrefs  at 
Radftadt,  refpecting  the  march  of 
the  Ruffians,  had  come  to  no  defi¬ 
nitive  decifion ;  but  the  march 
Hill  continued,  and  the  emperor 
having  already  affembled  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  forces  on  the  Lech, 
the  French  armies  paffed  the  Rhine, 
and  penetrated  into  Suabia,  under 
the  command  of  general  Jourdan. 
Official  information  of  this  inva- 
fion  was  communicated  to  count 
M.  tternich  by  the  French  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Radftadt,  who  re¬ 
mitted  to  him,  by  order  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion,  figned  by  the  prefident,  and 
dated  20th  February 

“  The  troops  of  his  majeftv  the 
emperor,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  in  defpite  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  at  Radftadt  the 
nth  Frimaire,  in  the  fixth  year, 
have  paded  the  river  of  the  Inn, 
and  have  crofted  the  frontiers  of 
the  heredi  ary  ftates.  1  his  march 
has  been  combined  with  that  of  the 
Ruffian  troops,  already  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  dominions,  and  who  openly 
declare,  that  they  are  coming  to  at¬ 
tack  and  combat  the  French  repub¬ 
lic.  Ever  faithful  to  its  engage¬ 
ments,  continually  animated  by  the 
tincereft  defire  of  maintaining 
peace,  always  inclined  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fame  fentiments  adtuate  his 
majcfty  the  emperor,  the  French 
government  has  demanded  from 
him  a  fatisfaClory  declaration  re- 
fpeCting  this  march  of  the  Ruffian 
troops,  and  the  paffage  which  he 
has  granted  them. 

The  emperor  has  continued  filent ; 
the  executive  diredlorv  is  therefore 

j 

bound,  by  the  neceffity  of  lawful 
defence,  and  by  the  obligation  im- 
pofed  on  every  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  fafety,  to  order  the 
French  armies  to  take  fuch  pofi- 
£ions  as  cjrcumftances  require.  But 


they  declare  that  their  wifli  for  i 
peace  is  unchangeable;  and  that 
at  the  moment  when  his  imperial 
majefty  fhall  announce,  by  a  friendly  | 
declaration,  that  the  Ruffians  have  , 
evacuated  his  ftates,  and  that  his 
troops  have  repaffed  the  lines  agreed 
on  bv  the  convention  at  Radftadt, 
the  French  armies  will  fall  back  t© 
their  former  pofitions.” 

This  proclamation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  addrefs  from  general 
Jourdan  to  his  army,  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Germany,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  nearlv  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  proclamation.  The  French 
minifters  obferved  in  a  note  which 
they  remitted  at  the  fame  time  to 
count  Metternich,  that  they  were 
authorifedto  declare  that  the  march: 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  confidered 
only  as  a  precaution,  neceffitated 
by  circurnftances ;  that  the  defire 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  continued  to  be  ardent 
and  fincere  ;  and  that  the  directory 
perfifled  in  the  intention  of  con¬ 
cluding  peace  with  the  empire,  on 
the  fuppofition  always  that  the  em¬ 
pire  would  declare  itfelf  againft  the 
march  of  the  Ruffians. 

The  deputation  of  the  empire  af- 
fembled  to  take  the  proclamation 
and  the  note  of  the  French  minifters 
into  confideration,  and  came  to  a 
conclufum  that  the  note  of  the 
French  minifters  fhould  be  fent  to 
the  general  diet  of  the  empire,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proclamation  and 
addrefs;  that  it  fhould  be  obferved 
to  the  diet  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  majority  of  the  deputation  was 
convinced  that  after  this  note  the 
diet  ought  to  be  perfuaded  how 
urgent  it  was  to  enable  the  deputa¬ 
tion  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  note 
of  the  French  legation  of  the  2d  of 
January,  (concerning  the  march  01 
the  Ruffians)  in  order  to  refume 
the  negotiations  which  had  been 
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fo  long  fufpended  ;  that  the  prefent 
deliberation  fliould  be  remitted  as 
uiual  to  the  commiffary  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majefty  ;  that  he  fliould  be 
req  netted  to  impart  to  the  French 
miniders  the  decifion  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  and  to  exprefs  its  ardent  de¬ 
fire  to  concur  in  all  poffible  efforts 
for  a  fpeedy  and  lading  peace. 
The  imperial  commiflary  did  not 
entertain  the  fame  pacific  difpo- 
fitions  as  the  majority  of  the  depu¬ 
tation.  Fie  informed  the  members, 
bv  a  note,  transmitted  4th  of  March, 
that  the  imperial  commiffion  could 
not  approve  the  conclufum,  fince, 
from  the  aftual  fixation  of  affairs, 
their  anfwer  fliould  have  been  re¬ 
trained  to  the  Ample  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  having  received  the  Frenc°h 
miniders’  note,  and  of  having  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  general  diet ; 
and  that  all  further  declaration 
fliould  have  been  fufpended  till  the 
ulterior  decifion  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  agreeably  to  a 
former  conclufum  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion.  From  this  declaration  it  was 
almoft  officially  clear,  that  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Vienna,  by  throwing  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  congrefs, 
by  hindering  the  opening  of  the 
protocole  at  Ratifbon,  not  only  had 
decided  on  war,  but  was  alfo  re- 
folved  to  force  the  empire  into 
hoffiiities.  A  {fill  more  overt  aft 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  was  the 
expulfion  of  Bacher  and  Alquier, 
the  one  the  French  refident  at  Ra¬ 
tifbon,  and  the  other  embaffador  at 
Munich.  This  expulfion  was  not 
effected  without  oppofition  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  the  diet, 
and  the  ekftor  of  Bavgria;  but  as 
the  order  was  accompanied  by  mi- 
Mtary  force,  the  minifters  were 
compelled  to  obey  the  requifition. 

But  hoftilities  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  France  had  actually  be¬ 
gun.  The  army  of  Jourdan,  a¬ 


mounting  to  40,000  men,  had 
croffed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  and 
Bafil,  ( 1  ft  of  March)  ;  the  vanguard, 
commanded  by  general  Vandamme, 
followed  bv  the  column  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  had  already  palled  the  Horn- 
berg,  and  reached  to  Villingen  ; 
the  column  of  the  left,  under  ge¬ 
neral  St.  Cyr,  was  at  Frendenftadt ; 
and  the  right,  commanded  by  gene¬ 
ral  Ferino,  marched  by  the  towns  of 
Rheinfeld  and  Waldfliut.  An  army 
of  obfervation,  underthe  command 
of  Bernadotte,  had  advanced  into 
the  Palatinate,  at  the  fame  time  that 
Jourdan  croffed  the  Rhine.  Man- 
lieim  was  occupied  by  the  French  ; 
Philipfburgh  was  fummoned  to  fur- 
render,  but  protefted  by  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  otherwife  in  a  Bate  of  re- 
fpeftahle  defence,  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  farther  infult.  Bernadotte, 
leaving  Philipfburgh,  marched  upon 
Heide! burgh,  and  penetrated  into 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  as  far  as 
Heilbron. 

As  the  war  was  now  finally  de¬ 
cided  on  by  both  parties,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland  gave  the  French  could 
not  fail  of  determining  t lie  govern¬ 
ment  to  aft  offenfively  ;  there  was 
no  other  method  of  preventing  the 
ju  n  ft  ion  of  the  Ruffian  and  the 
Auftrian  army  on  the  Adige,  than 
to  diflodge  the  latter  from  theftrong 
pofition  which  it  held  on  that  river. 
The  benefit  refulting  to  the  French 
from  this  operation  depended  on 
the  fuccefs  of  the  attack  which 
fliould  be  made  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  iyrol:  but  to  fecure  its  execu¬ 
tion,  it  was  neceffary  to  feize  on 
the  paffes  of  the  mountains,  and 
divert  the  attention  of  the  impe- 
rialifts,  by  drawing  their  principal 
forces  towards  the  Danube.  In  co¬ 
vering  this  central  attack,  Switz¬ 
erland  was  likewife  to  fupport  the 
right  of  Jourdan’s  army,  which 
T  2  was 
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was  now  called  the  Army  of  the  left  in  the  Voralberg,  in  proportion 
Danube.  as  he  advanced:  the  lake  which 


This  vaftbut  well-conne£ted  plan 
was  developed  with  Angular  pre- 
cifion  and  rapidity.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  was  to  gain  poffeffion  of 
the  Grifons,  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn  ;  and  as 
the  principal  effort  of  the  French 
armies  was  to  be  diredted  by  their 
centre,  which  was  fufficiently  flrong, 
their  movements  on  the  Rhine  be¬ 
gan  bv  the  left,  at  the  fartheft  di- 
fiance  from  the  real  theatre,  on 
which  the  French  were  interefted  in 
carrying  on  the  war. 

The  French  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  pofition  in  Switzerland,  to 
get  rapidly  on  the  eaffern  fide  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Foreff, 
and  gain  the  heights  of  the  Lake  of 
Conftance,  in  order  to  unite  and 
fupport  their  attacks ;  when  the 
archduke,  who  had  affembled  the 
greateft  part  of  his  forces  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  Lech,  paffed  this 
river  on  the  5th  of  Mareh.  His  firfl 
care  was  to  throw  a  body  of  troops 
and  provifions  into  Ulm,  which 
was  threatened,  and  which  was  to 
Bank  the  right  of  his  army.  That 
part  of  his  army  which  was  can¬ 
toned  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Danube, 
marched  by  Donawerth  upon  Mem- 
mingen,  where  he  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters.  The  imperialifts  had  no 
lefs  an  intereft  than  the  French  in 
endeavouring  to  make  their  lines 
contiguous.  The  archduke  took  a 
pofition  on  the  Inn,  parallel  to  the 
general  line  of  the  operations  of 
the  French. 

The  left  of  the  armv  was  at 
Kemp te n ,  t h e  cen  tre  at  M e m  m i  n  ge n , 
and  the  right  extended  to  Ulm  ; 
which  pofition  had  the  advantage 
of  being  both  offenfive  and  defen- 
five,  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
fupporting  the  operations  of  the 


formed  the  principal  obflacle  to  the 
operations  of  the  French,  covered 
the  marches  and  countermarches' 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make,' 
and  doubled  the  force  of  this 
wing. 

Such  was  the  diffribution  of  the 
different  divifions  of  the  Auffrian 
army  in  the  circle  of  Suabia  and 
the  Tyrol.  General  Sztarray  com¬ 
manded  a  detached  corps  on  the 
left  of  the  Danube,  which  covered 
the  right  of  the  armv,  and  watch- 
ed  the  movements  of  Bernadotte.. 
Kerpen  commanded  at  Ulm  ;  Hotze 
at  Feldkirch  ;  Bellegarde  and  Lau- 
dohn  in  the  Tyrol;  Auffenberg 
commanded  a  detached  body  in  the 
Grifons,  and  Nauendorf  the  corps 
of  the  vanguard  of  the  main  army. 
The  French  forces  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Suabia  amounted  at  this  time 
to  about  80,000  men ;  the  Auffrian 
forces  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  left  of 
the  Danube  were  about  110,000. 
The  French  and  Auffrian  divifions 
on  the  lower  Rhine  amounted  each 
to  about  25,000  men. 

The  French  general,  perceiving 
that  the  Auffrian  army,  inftead  of 
bending  its  forces  towards  the  Da¬ 
nube,  kept  a  middle  line  between 
this  river  and  the  eaffern  fide  of  the 
Lake  of  Conftance,  haftened  to 
feize  on  fuch  pofitions  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  as  fecured  him  the  means 
of  keeping  up  his  communication, 
by  Schaffhaufen,  with  the  army  in 
Switzerland.  He  called  in  his  left 
wing,  under  general  St.  Cvr,  which 
marched  from  Frendenftadt  by 
Rothweil,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Molkirch.  Thus  in  a  few  days, 
after  going  out  of  winter-quarters, 
thefe  formidable  armies  were  in 
face  of  each  other,  and  occupied 
parallel  pofitions  almofi:  in  a 
contiguous  line  of  battle,  from  the 
. .  bank! 
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banks  of  the  Danube  totheAdri* 
atic  gulf. 

The  firR  hoRilities  began  on  the 
right  of  the  two  French  armies, 
tvhich  were  oppofed  to  .the  main 
irmy  of  the  imperial! fts,  and  the 
iivifions  detached  to  the  left  under 
:he  orders  of  the  Archduke.  Maf- 
fena  had  eRabliflied  his  head-quar- 
:ers  at  AlRatten  in  the  Rheinthal, 
where,  with  an  army  of  45,000  men, 
he  threatened  the  entrance  of  the 
jrifons  ;  whilll  Jourdan  was  draw¬ 
ing  his  forces  clofe  to  the  Lake  of 
Conftance,  and  had  advanced  as  far 
is  Stockach,  Malfena  marched  to 
aargans,  and  fummoned  general 
^uffenberg  to  evacuate  the  Gri- 
ons.  On  Autfenberg’s  refufal, 
Malfena,  in  order  to  cover  his  ope- 
■ations,  directed  a  feigned  but  vi¬ 
gorous  attack  to  be  made  on  Feld- 
rirch,  in  order  to  divert  Hotze 
rom  giving  the  necelfary  affiRance 
0  iUiffenberg  at  Coire ;  while  he 
letached  a  column  on  the  right,  to 
urn  Coire  by  the  heights,  and  at- 
ack  the  bridges  and  polls  on  the 
brks  of  the  Rhine  above  the  town 
it  Reichnaw.  The  centre  column 
it  the  fame  time  palled  the  Rhine, 
md,  taking  polfeffion  of  the  poll  of 
Baltzars,  cut  off  the  communication 
Detween  theGrifons  and  Feldkirch. 

The  poll  of  Mayenfeld  and  Zoll- 
Druch,  at  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ey,  were  forced,  after  conliderable 
•elillance.  The  fort  of  Lncienlleg 
was  taken  by  alfault,  and  the  French, 
laving  forced  another  palfage  acrofs 
:he  river  at  Ragatz,  and  taken  the 
Doll  of  Holdenllein,  Aulfenberg, 
who  was  nearly  furrounded,  and 
who  had  no  means  of  receiving 
fuccour,  or  making  good  his  re¬ 
peat,  was  compelled  to  furrender 
Coire,  and  his  whole  divifion,  which 
:onfiited  of  feven  thoufand  men. 

While  Malfena,  in  polfeffion  of 
:he  Grifons,  directed  an  nnfuccefs- 
K'^v  ■ WF-Y 
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ful  attack  on  Feldkirch,  he  detached 
a  whole  divifion  by  his  right  to 
wards  the  fources  of  the  Inn.  Cafa 
Bianca  entered  the  Haut-Engadin 
with  fuperior  forces,  and  compelled 
Laudohn  to  fall  back.  Such  were 
the  firll  movements  of  the  Frencli 
army  in  Switzerland  ;  but  in  order 
to  give  the  army  of  the  Danube  the 
means  of  profiting  by  the  fuccefs, 
the  intrenchmems  of  Feldkirch 
ought  to  have  been  forced,  and  the 
communication  opened  between 
Malfena  and  Jourdan  by  Bregantz, 
Lindau,  and  the  eallern  fide  of  the 
Lake  of  ConRance.  Until  thefe 
operations  had  been  effeCled,  Jour¬ 
dan  could  not  dare  to  rifque  the 
fafety  of  his  army,  but  remained 
quiet  in  his  pofitions,  to  watch  the 
moment  when  he  could  draw  off 
the  left  of  the  archduke’s  army, 
to  turn  the  Lake  himfelf,  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  decifive  attack  on  Feld¬ 
kirch.  With  this  view,  Jourdan 
manoeuvred  by  his  left  wing,  which 
he  extended  to  Signiaringen  on  the 
Danube,  while  his  centre  was  at 
Molkirch,  and  his  right  at  Uber- 
lingen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake. 
To  counteract  this  movement,  the 
archduke  ordered  the  vanguard  of 
his  army  to  take  a  pofition  before 
his  left,  and,  palling  the  Iller,  elta- 
blilhed  his  head-quarters  at  Wur- 
zach  ( 1  ith  of  March),  the  line  of  his 
advanced  polls  extending  from  Lin- 
dau  to  Ulm,  palling  by  Ravenf- 
burg  and  Biberach. 

In  thefe  pofitions,  between  the 
Lake  of  Conllance  and  the  Feather- 
fea,  the  two  armies  were  but  a  day’s 
march  from  each  other,  and  guard¬ 
ed  their  pofitions  with  great  pre¬ 
caution  and  referve.  This  Rate  of 
obfervation  related  on  both  lides 
to  the  important  poR  of  Feldkirch* 
which  the  archduke  was  anxious 
to  reinforce,  and  pur  out  of  the 
reach  <?f  attack,  and  whichjourdan. 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  as  anxious 
to  fee  reduced  before  he  made  any 
further  advance.  He  was  befides 
confcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
forces  of  the  archduke,  whofe  army 
confided  of  66,000  men,  w hilff  his 
own  was  only  38,000.  He  had  fent 
frequent  meflages  to  Bernadotte  to 
demand  reinforcements  from  his 
army  of  obfervation,  and  propofe 
to  him  to  join  him  by  the  left ;  but 
as  Bernadotte  had  general  Stzarry’s 
army  before  him,  thefe  orders  were 
difregarded. 

The  entrenchments  of  Feidkirch 
were  at  length  attacked  (12th  of 
March)  by  the  French,  with  the 
greateft  impetuofity  ;  they  threw  a 
bridge  under  the  fire  of  the  Auf- 
trians,  carried  two  intrenchments, 
renewed  the  attack  fix  times,  and 
were  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs.  Two  days  after  they  made 
new  attempts,  and  were  equally  un- 
fuccefsful.  After  this  defeat,  the 
archduke  confiding  in  the  force  of 
his  defenfive  line,  which,  confifting 
of  18,000  men,  and  extending  from 
Feidkirch  to  Lindau,  in  an  oblique 
dire&ion,  covered  his  left,  pufiied 
on  his  vanguard  in  the  diredtion  of 
Stockach.  Jourdan,  who  waited  for 
reinforcements,  and  who  had  not 
defpaired  of  the  fuccefs  of  Maf- 
fena’s  attacks  on  Feidkirch,  fell 
back  on  Engen,  concentred  his 
forces,  called  in  whatever  detach¬ 
ments  were  behind  on  his  left,  and 
feigned  waiting,  in  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  pofition,  between  Hohen- 
twiel  and  Dullingen,  the  attack  of 
the  Auftrian  army. 

A  general  adtion  between  the  two 
armies  was  now  become  inevitable  ; 
they  obferved  and  meafured  each 
other  fo  near,  that  fcarcely  fpace 
enough  was  left  between  them  to 
manoeuvre  their  advanced  guards. 
Jourdan  was  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
advantages  of  the  firft  attack,  and 


was  bound  indeed,  in  confer* 
mity  to  his.  plan,  to  fupport  the 
general  fyftem  of  the  offenfive.  H< 
marched  his  vanguard  on  to  PfaF 
lendorf,  where  he  formed  his  head 
quarters  ( 1 8th  March).  His  left! 
under  St.  Cyr  and  Vandamme,  wa: 
polled  on  the  left  of  the  Danube 
His  centre  occupied  the  fpace  be^ 
tween  the  rioht  fide  of  the  rivet 
and  Mofkirch,  and  his  right,  undei 
the  orders  of  Ferino,  extended  tc 
the  Lake  of  Conftance,  pufhing 
his  advanced  pods  as  far  as  Merf 
burg  and  Buchfal. 

The  archduke  took  his  pofition; 
with  his  vanguard  (20th  March' 
on  the  heights  of  Sulgau  and  Alt’ 
fchaufen,  and  fixed  his  head-quar 
ters  at  Schawndorf.  The  mail 
body  was  a  fhort  day’s  march  ii 
the  rear.  This  pofition  was  in  figh 
of  that  of  the  French.  A  vallei 
and  the  little  river  of  Oflrach  fe; 
parated  the  two  armies.  One  0 
Jourdan’s  adjutants  prefented  him 
felf  before  the  camp  of  the  Auflriaii 
vanguard,  to  alk  if  the  difpatchej 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  expe&et 
by  the  directory,  had  arrived.  On 
receiving  an  anfwer  from  the  princ’i 
in  the  negative,  he  proclaimed  til 
rupture  of  the  arrniflice. 

This  formality  was  followed  b; 
a  very  brilk  attack.  The  Anftriai 
vanguard  was  forced  back  beyom 
Klofterfuflftn,  to  a  pofition  wher 
detachments  from  "the  main  bod; 
came  up  to  fupport  it.  After  thij 
firft  engagement,  the  French  tool 
an  advantageous  pofition  on  thi 
heights  of  Oflrach  and  Mengen 
The  next  day  the  archduke  mad‘ 
an  attack  in  return,  and,  in  orde 
to  difiodge  Jourdan  from  befor 
Pfailendorf,  formed  his  army  int( 
three  columns  5  the  right  palfe< 
along  the  Danube  near  Mengen 
the  left  took  the  road  of  Altfchauler 
to  Pfailendorf,  the  centre  he  heade< 

bimfel 
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iimfelf  acrofs  the  marfhy  valley  of 
)ftracb,  on  the  road  from  SaHam 
ourdan,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance 
n  the  whole  front  of  his  line,  un- 
ble  to  fupport  his  left,  which  was 
lready  flanked,  abandoned  his  po-  • 
ition  at  Oflrach,  and  retreated  in 
ood  order  during  the  night  to  the 
eights  of  Pfallendorf.  But  the 
irogrefs  of  the  right  column  of  the 
^uftrian  army,  in  the  direction  of 
dofkirch,  did  not  permit  him  to 
;eep  this  pofltion,  and  the  difpo- 
itions  which  the  archduke  made 
he  following  day  to  furround  the 
diole  of  the  left  wing  with  fupe- 
ior  forces,  decided  him  to  retreat 
uring  the  night  (23d  of  March)  to 
rtockach  and  Engen.  The  head 
if  the  French  column,  which  had 
dvanced  to  Buchorn,  was  cut  off 
>nd  made  prifoners.  Thefe  two 
irft  engagements  were  bloody ; 
>oth  armies  difplayed  a  formidable 
irtillery,  and  more  numerous,  in 
>roportion  to  the  number  of  troops, 
han  had  been  feen  in  any  preced¬ 
ing  wars.  The  imperialifts  par- 
icularly  had  a  light  or  horfe  ar- 
illery,  much  flronger  and  better 
:xercifed  than  in  the  laft  campaigns, 
n  which  the  French  had  brought 
his  weapon  to  perfection,  and  em- 
>ioved  it  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

The  object  of  the  firft  effort  of 
general  Jourdan  againft  the  arch- 
luke  was  evidently  to  draw  him  off 
from  the  Lake  of  Conftance,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  project  which 
he  had  combined  with  Maflena, 
and  attack  in  the  front  and  rear  the 
entrenchments  of  Feldkirch.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  that  Hotze,  at  the  inftant 
of  the  firft  attack  of  Jourdan,  left 
the  defence  of  Feldkirch  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  who  commanded  under  him, 
and  marched  on  to  Lindau  with 
10,000  men  to  oppofe  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  right  wing  of  Jourdan’s 
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army.  Scarcely  had  Hotze  left 
Feldkirch  than  Maflena  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  diverfion  made  by 
Jourdan  on  the  Danube,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  attacks  againft  that  for- 
trefs.  The  batteries  which  com¬ 
manded  the  left  flank  of  this  por¬ 
tion  were  carried  by  the  Auftrian 
general,  Jellachich,  fvvord  in  hand,. 
Neverthelefs,  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  of  Jourdan  before  the  arch-> 
duke  leaving  Maflena  but  one  fa¬ 
vourable  moment  before  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Hotze,  he  attacked  Feld¬ 
kirch  on  feveral  points  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  grenadiers  united 
to  the  divifion  of  general  Oudinot. 
This  laft  attack,  led  on  by  Maflena 
himfelf,  was  repulfed  by  the  im¬ 
perialifts  with  confiderable  lofs  on 
both  fides :  the  French  general  did 
not  withdraw  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  till  he  left  the  flower  of  the 
divifion  at  the  foot  of  the  entrench¬ 
ments.  Forced  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
the  corps  of  general  Oudinot  took 
poft  at  Rheineck,  an  important  po- 
fition  at  the  entrance  of  that  river 
into  the  Lake  of  Conftance  ;  and 
Hotze  returned  to  his  pofltion  at 
Feldkirch. 

The  archduke  following  up  his 
late  fuccefs,  continued  to  prefs  upon 
the  army  of  Jourdan,  who,  having 
fallen  back  upon  his  ftrong  pofltion 
beyond  Stockach,  fecure  of  making 
good  his  retreat  by  Schaffhaufen, 
and  the  defiles  of  the  black  moun¬ 
tains,  was  determined  to  make  a 
laft  effort  to  draw  off  the  impe- 
ridlifisfrom  the  Lake  of  Conftance, 
on  which  enterprife  depended  the 
fuccefs,  as  has  been  obferved,  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  campaign.  He 
refolved  therefore  to  hazard  another 
general  engagement  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  fuccefs,  which  neither 
the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  nor 
the  advantages  gained  by  Maflena 
in  the  Grifons,  nor  the  repeated 
T  4  attacks 
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attacks  of  this  lad  general  againft 
Feld kirch,  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  afford  him. 

Some  trifling  fkirmiflies  had 
taken  place  between  fmall  detach* 
ments  of  the  two  armies,  when 
(:25th  of  March)  Jourdan  attacked 
the  advanced  pod  of  the  impe- 
rialids,  who  had  marched  from 
Pfallendorf,  and  taken  their  po¬ 
rtion  before  Stockach.  The  en¬ 
gagement  began  with  the  left  wing 
under' the  command  of  St.  Cyr, 
which  marched,  upon  Tubingen, 
and  attacked  the  right  of  the  im- 
perialids  under  general  Meersfeld, 
with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  he 
forced  the  pod,  and  compelled  the 
Audrian  wing  to  fall  back  in  dis¬ 
order,  to  a  wood  fituated  between 
Lipptingen  and  Stockach,  and  a 
part  of  the  fame  divifion  was  driven 
back  to  Schwandorf  on  the  road  to 
Mofkirch. 

The  French  had  puttied  the  right 
of  the  Audrians  to  the  edge  of  the 
fored,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
archduke’s  army  was  about  to  be 
flanked,  when  he  drew  off  forces 
from  the  left  to  attack  the  fored  in 
poffeflion  of  the  divifion  under  St. 
Cyr.  The  engagement  which  took 
place  is  represented  on  both  fides 
as  one  of  the  mod  obdinate  and 
bloody  that  had  ever  been  re¬ 
membered.  The  archduke  alighted 
and  charged  at  the  head  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers.  The  princes  of  Anhalt 
and  Furdemberg  were  killed  as  they 
were  leading  on  their  columns.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  mod  deiperafe 
druggie  that  the  French  were  dif- 
lodged  from  the  wood.  Till  that 
period,  from  five  in  the  morning, 
the  advantage  had  been  on  their 
fide,  and  the  failure  of  final  viftory 
is  attributed  by  Jourdan  to  the  in- 
execution  of  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
which  he  ordered  to  fupport  the 
attack  of  Sr.  Cyr.  The  corps  of 
French  fcarabinefrs,  beaded  byjour- 


dan,  covered  the  retreat, -  but  were 
borne  down  by  the  imperial  grena  : 
diers  and  infantry.  St.  Cyr  finding' 
it  impolfible  to  refid, this  lad  and; 
terrible  {hock,  fell  back  on  Lipp-I 
tingen.  Night  alone  put  an  end  to 
the  carnage;  ten  thoufand  men 
killed  and  wounded  remained  on; 
the  field  of  battle.  The  French 
preferved  their  pofition  at  Rogers;' 
during  the  night,  but  the  next  day, 
(26th  March)  Jourdan  began,  hisj 
retreat  upon  Schaffihaufen  witlij 
his  right,  while  the  left  eroded. thei! 
Danube  by  the  bridge  of  Tuttlin*; 
gen,  and  retreated  through  Roth-; 
weil.  The  artillery  and  baggage 
repaded  the  defiles  of  the  Black: 
Fored,  and  crofied  the  Rhine  at  Bafilj 
and  Huninguen.  General  Van- 
dam  me  covered  the  dank  of  the 
army  with  his  rear-guard,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  Obernorf.  The  arch¬ 
duke  fixed  his  head- quarters  at 
Lipptingen,  fending  drong  detach¬ 
ments  upon  the  rear  of  the  French 
army,  which  took  pod  at  Horn- 
berg. 

The  defeat  of  the  armv  of  ,the 
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Danube  fpread  condernation  at 
Paris,  and  increafed  the  general 
difeontent  againd  the  directory, 
who,  in  their  turn,  threw  the  blame 
on  the  incapacity  of  general  Jour¬ 
dan.  The  indignation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  divided  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  general  ;  the  one.foi 
having  bedowed  fo  important  a 
command  on  an  inexperienced 
chief,  and  the  other  for  having  ^ac¬ 
cepted  a  pod  with  which  his  abili¬ 
ties  were  not  commenfurate.  This; 
divided  refentment  was  not  how¬ 
ever  of  long  continuance,  when 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
means  of  execution  which  had 
been  propofed  by  Joutdarv,  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  were  made 
known.  It  appears  from-  Jour- 
dan’s  papers,  that  the  plan  which 
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fee  Sketched,  and  which  has  fince 
met  with  the  approbation  of  ex¬ 
perienced  military  men,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  directory,  and  the 
means  of  execution  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  confiding  of  four  armies  of 
40,000  men  for  the  Tyrol,  80,000 
men  for  the  Danube,  an  army  of 
obfervation  of  40,000  men  on  the 
Rhine,  and  of  20,000  men  in 
Switzerland,  were  promifed  him. 
The  legiflative  body  having  voted  a 
levy  of  200,000  confcripts,  and 
funds  for  an  army  of  400,000  men, 
Jourdan  thought  himfelf  warranted 
in  placing  the  army  under  his  com¬ 
mand  at  180,000  men,  leaving 
140,000  for  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
the  remainder  80,000  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fervices  of  the  interior. 

When  Jourdan  took  pofleffion  of 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  month  of  November, 
he  found  but  47,300  men  complete 
on  the  whole  line  from  Dufieldorf 
to  Huninguen,  the  places  unpro- 
vifioned,  and  the  armv  without 
magazines.  Of  6000  cavalry,  which 
he  had  been  promifed,  he  found 
only  800;  every  part  of  the  fervice 
was  in  the  fame  date,  and  the  only 
thing  allured  was,  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  which  was  levied  on  the 
conquered  countries  on  the  Rhine. 
He  made  his  report  to  the  directory 
on  the  didreffed  date  of  the  army, 
and  propofed  an  eafy  mode  of  re¬ 
medying  it,  by  permitting  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
contributions  in  kind,  as  the  grain, 
of  which  the  exportation  had  been 
forbidden,  abounded  in  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  money  was  fcarce, 
arifing  from  this  prohibition.  This 
'  propofttion  was  rejected,  becaufe, 
in  every  bargain  made  with  the 
contractors,  certain  premiums  were 
given  to  the  minider,  who  would 
have  lod  that  part  of  his  benefits, 
•had  the  mode  propofed  by  Jourdan 
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been  adopted.  This  nefarious  prac¬ 
tice  had  often  increafed  the  profits 
of  -the  minider  and  his  agents  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  army: 
in  the  prefent  cafe  true  to  their  fyf- 
tem,  the  army  remained  without 
magazines,  and  the  frontier  towns 
unprovifioned. 

Jourdan  did  not  ceafe  making 
drong  reprefentations  both  to  the 
minider  of  war  and  to  the  directory, 
on  the  date  of  the  army ;  nor  did 
lie  fail  to  receive  in  return  the  mod 
folemn  aflurances  of  effective  flip- 
port  from  the  former,  who,  never- 
thelefs,  at  the  end  of  December, 
when  the  march  of  the  Ruffians 
was  univerfally  allowed,  when  three 
months  before  he  had  received 
from  the  minider  of  foreign  affairs, 
who  had  procured  the  intelligence, 
the  plan  of  the  combined  attack  of 
the  Audrians  and  Ruffians,  ob- 
ferved  to  Jourdan  in  his  letter,  that 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  An¬ 
drians  would  make  an  attack.  An 
interchange  of  remondrances  on 
the  one  part,  and  of  promifes  on 
the  other,  continued  to  the  end  of 
January,  when  Jourdan  received 
indruCtions  from  the  minider  of 
war,  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  counter¬ 
part  of  that  given  in  by  himfelf 
three  months  before,  and  which 
prefented  an  army  on  paper  of 
150,000  men!  The  forces  already 
under  the  command  of  Jourdan 
bore  fo  little  refemblance  to  the 
ftatement  in  the  plan,  that  he  fent, 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  an  ad¬ 
jutant-general  to  Paris,  to  make 
frefli  remondrances,  and  offer  his 
difmiffion.  Thefe  remondrances 
produced  no  other  effeCt  than  a 
complimentary  letter  from  the  di¬ 
rectory,  and  an  affurance  from  the 
minider  of  war,  that  further  re¬ 
inforcements  fliould  be  fent  from 
the  interior  as  foon  as  the  crifis 
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of  the  approaching  elections  was 
part. 

Jourdan  at  length  (20th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary)  received  the  arrete  of  the 
directory,  ordering  him  to  crofs 
the  Rhine,  and  penetrate,  into  Ger¬ 
many.  In  obeying  this  order,  he 
wrote  (2d  of  March)  to  the  direc¬ 
tory,  hating  that  the  army  under 
his  command,  both  on  the  Danube 
and  in  Switzerland,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  66,000  men*  He  in¬ 
formed  them  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  coalefced  army  which  he  had  to 
oppofe  amounted  to  nearly  150,000, 
and  after  hating  the  dangers  which 
muh  neceflarily  arife  from  fuch  a 
difproportion  of  numbers/  ob- 
ferved  that  it  would  be  more  eafy 
to  find  a  glorious  death  from  fuch 
an  unequal  conteff,  than  to  reap 

anv  laurels.  The  coalefced  forces 
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did  not  however  a6t  on  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  the  Ruffians,  amounting  to 
2,5,000  men,  marched  towards 
Italy,  and  large  detachments  were 
fent  into  the  Tyrol ;  fo  that  the  fu- 
perioritv  of  the  archduke’s  army 
confihed  only  of  about  from  o  to 
40,000  men.  The  lah  anfwer 
given  by  the  miniher  to  thefe  re¬ 
peated  remonhrances  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  (12th  of  March) 
which,  as  Jourdan  was  circum- 
hanced,  could  be  confidered  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  banter  or  irony. 
The  minifter  allowed  at  length  that 
the  difproportion  between  the  forces 
under  Jourdan  and  thofe  of  the 
archduke  might  occafion  difquie- 
tude  in  fome  circumftances,  but 
that  fuperiority  of  numbers  could 
never  terrify  an  army  commanded 
by  Jourdan,  and  talked  of  national 
vengeance  to  be  exercifed  againft 
perfidious  governments,  the  in¬ 
flamed  ardour  of  troops  led  on  by 
the  conqueror  of  Fieurus,  infpiring 
a  well-founded  fecurity,  with  other 
impertinent  expreffions  of  the  fame 


common-place  kind.  In  flfor! 
none  of  the  engagements  made  ii 
that,  or  preceding  letters,  wer<| 
realifed.  Inftead  of  the  150,00c 
men  which  had  been  promifed,  anc 
of  which  the  public  were  allured; 
Jourdan  began  the  campaign  witj 
the  number  Rated,  and  the  event 
was  fuch  as  has  been  already  re¬ 
lated. 

The  detachments  from  the  di-; 
vifion  under  MalTena  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  towards! 
the  fources  of  the  Inn  and  the  Adige,- 
had  rendered  themfelves  mailers  oj 
this  key  both  of  Italy  and  Ger-; 
many  ;  the  polTeffion  of  which  waj 
of  fo  much  importance  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  firft  operations  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  Cafa  Bianca, 
who  had  entered  the  Upper  En-i 
gadln  (13th  of  March),  wilhing  to 
fecure  his  right  flank  before  he 
penetrated  further  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  marched  part  of  his  divifion 
upon  Bormio,  and  attacked  (16th 
of  March)  the  divifion  under  ge-i 
neral  Laudohn,  which  he  forced  to' 
retreat  into  the  Wintfchgau,  to 
which  place  general  Bellegarde,  in 
order  to  fupport  him,  marched  a* 
part  of  his  corps-de-referve.  The 
divifion  under  general  Lecourbe 
having  alfo  entered  the  Engadin, 
the  French  attacked  the  polls  of 
Martinlbruch,  Finfterminz,  and 
Nauders,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The  frontier  of  the  Tyrol  was 
flill  uninvaded,  general  Laudohn  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Munfterthal  with  a  body 
of  about  5000  men,  having  taken 
poll  at  Tauffers,  guarding  the  de¬ 
files  towards  the  Engadin  and  the 
Valteline,  and  covering  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  called 
Venofta,  He  kept  up  communi¬ 
cations  alfo  with  the  pofls  of  Nau¬ 
ders  and  Martinlbruch,  by  the  val¬ 
ley  called  Malftieide,  in  which  was 
the  principal  fource  of  the  Adige,  y 
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General  Lecourbe  having  received 
enforcements,  combined  a  formal 
ittack  againft  all  thefe  pofts.  He 
narched  with  his  divifion  upon 
dartinlbruch  and  Nauders,  and 
ireCied  the  columns  commanded 
>y  the  generals  Defolles  and  L'oifon 
ipon  the  Munfterthal.  In  order 
o  reach  this  valley,  the  French, 
inder  general  Defolles,  furmounted 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  it  is 
aliened  would  have  arrefted  the 
mod  intrepid  guides  of  the  glaciers. 
Notwithftanding  the  ices  and 
fnows,  they  climbed  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  the  Wormfer-Joch,  which 
feparates  the  fources  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Adige,  and  by  this  man¬ 
oeuvre  turned  the  intrenched  de¬ 
files  which  the  Auftrians  kept  in 
themoft  complete  fecurity,  never 
dreaming  of  the  paffage  of  an 
army  by  a  glacier  hitherto  deemed 
inacceffible.  The  French  having 
reached  the  loftieff  peaks,  did,  or 
rather  rolled  down  with  their  arms 
into  the  valley,  from  a  prodigious 
height.  Rallying  fuch  of  his 
troops  as  had  been  able  to  free 
thofe  abyfles,  Defolles  furpriffid 
and  attacked  Glurentz,  and  the 
poft  of  Tauffers,  which  general 
Laudohn  had  intrenched.  The  Au¬ 
ftrians  made  confiderable  refiftance, 
but  were  compelled  at  length  to 
furrender.  All  means  of  retreat 
were  cut  off  from  general  Laudohn, 
for,  during  this  bold  and  daring  at¬ 
tack,  general  Loifeau  had  alfo  pe¬ 
netrated  on  another  fide,  and 
flanked  Nauders,  while  Lecourbe 
forced  the  poft  and  paffage  of 
Martinlbruch.  Troops,  baggage, 
cannon,  were  all  taken.  Laudohn, 
with  a  fmall  number  of  infantry, 
and  a  few  cavalry,  broke  through 
the  chain  of  the  French  above 
Glurentz,  and  retreated  into  the 
valley  of  Venofta,  where  he  met 
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general  Beliegarde,  who  was  march¬ 
ing  to  difengage  him  ;  but  finding 
this  afliftance  ineffectual,  the  two 
generals  retreated  ftill  further  to 
cover  Botze.11,  and  prefs  the  levy 
of  theTyrolian  militia.  The  French 
advanced  as  far  as  the  poft  of 
Schluderns,  and  were  matters  of 
the  head  of  the  two  great  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol.  The  part  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  the  campaign  which 
had  been  allotted  to  thefe  divifions 
had  been  executed  with  equal  ad- 
drefs  and  courage  ;  and,  in  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  important  pofts, 
they  might  eafily  have  believed 
they  had  obtained  a  victory,  the 
moft  difficult  as  well  as  the  molt 
eftential  for  the  fubfequent  opera¬ 
tions  of  tjheir  armies  on  both  fides 
the  Alps. 

The  campaign  of  Italy  had  not 
opened,  when  that  on  the  Danube 
was  clofed  by  the  retreat  of  Jour- 
dan,  whole  armv  had  been  the 
victim  of  the  incapacity  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  directory,  and  of 
the  minifter  of  war.  Thefe  men 
were  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  the  objeCts  of  general  hatred, 
and  their  venality  was  fo  notorious, 
a  thing  fo  unconcealed,  particularly 
that  of  the  minifter,  that  though 
powerfully  protected  by  the  di¬ 
rector  Rewbell  (who  was  a  fharer 
in  the  common  fpoil),  the  public 
indignation  was  fuch  as  compelled 
the  directory  to  difmifs  him  from 
his  poft.  His  difmiftal  was  hailed 
as  a  favourable  omen  by  the  French, 
who  imagined  that  victory,  under 
other  aufpices,  would  again  revlfit 
their  ftandards  ;  for  though  at  that 
period  no  idea  was  entertained  of 
the  extent  of  the  atrocity  of  his 
minifterial  conduCt,  refpefting  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  yet  the  con¬ 
viction  of  his  incapacity  and  cor¬ 
ruption  was  fuch,  that  almoft  every 
individual  felt  interefted  in  hearing 
,  that 
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that  he  was  no  longer  to  prefid e 
over  the  military  operations  of  the 
republic. 

Italy,  along  the  whole  chain  of 
the  Alps  to  the  Tyrolian  mountains, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Venice  to 
Sicily,  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
French.  From  this  country  fuch 
refources  might  have  been  drawn, 
as  would  not  only  have  eafily  barred 
the  paffage  to  the  coalefced  powers, 
but  have  carried  the  theatre  of  war 
once  more  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Piedmont,  Tufcany,  and 
Naples,  into  which  the  revoluti¬ 
onary  fpirit,  whofe  irreftftible  force 
had  already  broken  the  coalition  of 
Europe  againft  France,  was  now 
Introduced,  might  have  produced 
ftill  greater  effedls,  aided  by  the 
corrected  and  experienced  courage 
of  French  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  able,  and,  above  all,  an 
honeft  and  difinterefted  leader.  The 
diredtory  having  betrayed  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  and  juft  driven  ig- 
nominiouilv  from  Paris  the  embaf- 
fadors  of  the  Neapolitan,  in  open 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  general  indignation, 
conferred  the  command  of  Italy 
on  the  ex-minifter  of  war,  Scherer. 

While  the  army  lately  com¬ 
manded  by  Jourdan,  now  united 
withthatunderMafiena,  conftrained 
to  abandon  the  offenfive  plan,  took, 
the  left  fide  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
Grifons,  along  its  courfc,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  French  territory,  as  a 
line  of  defence,  (the  molt  formidable 
line  which  could  be  offered,  either 
by  nature  or  art,\  the  French  army 
were  endeavouring  to  diflodge  the 
imperialifts  from  their  ftrong  po- 
fition  on  the  Lower  Adige,  and  to 
puff  them  back  to  tbeBrenta.  The 
Ruff  a  ns  had  not  yet  entered  Italy, 
snd,  in  order  to  execute  this  ope¬ 
ration  before  their  arrival,  the 
French  redoubled  their  exertions. 
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in  feppes  of  gaining  this  advantage,,:: 
notwithftanding  the  command  of 
Scherer,  whofe  prefence  occafionedl 
as  much  difcontent  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  Cifalpine  repub-1 
lie  and  at  the  army,  as  his  admini- 
ftration  had  done  at  Paris.  He: 
had  affeinbled  the  troops  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Cifalpine  republic, 
behind  Pefchiera  and  Mantua, 
while  the  Auftrian  army  formed  it- 
felf,  under  the  orders  of  general  ■ 
Kray,  along  theleft  fide  of  the  Adige,  \ 
behind  Verona  and  Porto  Legnano. 
The  whole  of  the  Auftrian  line,  be¬ 
tween  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the 
Adige,  was  attacked  (26th  March) 
by  fix  diviftons,  one  of  which  me¬ 
naced  Porto  Legnano,  which  flank-  > 
ed  the  left  of  the  Auftrian  army, 
while  two  others  marches  ~upon 
Verona,  and  three  whoie  diviftons  ; 
attempted  to  force  and  turn  the 
pofts  on  the  right  of  the  Auftrian 
line,  the  chain  of  which  extended 
to  Bardolino,  on  the  Lake  of  Guar- 
da,  and  covered  the  entrance  of  | 
the  valley  between  Rivoli  and  Ja  ? 
Chiu  fa.  The  objedt  of  this  move¬ 
ment  was  to  take  Verona  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  Adige  in  rear,  while  * 
it  was  attacked  in  front  on  the 
right,  in  the  hopes  of  forcing  the  im¬ 
perialifts  to  abandon  the  place  — 
This  plan,  concerted  by  Moreau, 
who  led  on  the  three  diviftons,  under 
the  refpedtive  commands  of  the  ge¬ 
nerals  Delmas,  Serrurier,  and  Gre¬ 
nier,  was  crowned  with  the  moft 
complete  fuccefs:  they  carried  the 
redoubts  and  the  intrenchments,  : 
took  poffeflion  of  Rivoli,  paffed  the. 
Adige,  and,  advancing  as  far  as 
Chiufa,  cut  the  line  of  the  Auftrian 
troops ,  part  of  which,  after  great  lofs, 
retreated  into  the  valley  as  faras  Peri. 
Thetwodivifions  of  thecentreofthe 
French  army,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Scherer,  attacked  the 
out-pofts  of  Verona  under  the  com¬ 
mand 


land  of  general  De  Rbeitzen.  The 
ofts  of  St.  Lucie  and  St.  Maximin 
-ere  attempted  at  the  fame  time  ; 
le  former  was  carried,  but  the 
oft  of  St.  Maximin,  under  the 
ominand  of  general  Kaim,  taken 
nd  re-taken  leven  times, remained 
efinitively  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
luftrians.  The  chain  of  the  ad- 
anced  pofts  of  the  Auftrians  was 
♦referved,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
jucie,  of  which  the  French  kept 
>ofteffion.  The  attack  on  Porto 
^egnano,  where  a  French  general 
vas  killed,  failed  alfo,  and  the  di- 
ufion  was  farced  to  fall  back  on 
Mantua.  * 

Scherer  quitted  the  field  of  battle 
he  following  day,  after  making  a 
ew  ufelefs  efforts ;  and  the  divi- 
ions  under  general  Moreau  were 
tompelled  to  repafs  the  Adige  and 
'etreat  to  Pefchiera,  in  order  to 
ivoid  being  cut  off.  It  was  with 
much  hefitation  and  regret  that 
Moreau  determined  to  take  this  re- 
:rogade  movement.  His  remon- 
[Irances  with  Scherer,  to  induce  him 
to  keep  his  pofition-before  Verona, 
ind  give  him  time  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  rear,  had  no  effect. 
General  Kray  had  marched  confi- 
derable  forces  to  his  left;  but,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  principal  force  of 
the  French  was  directed  againft  the 
centre  and  right  of  his  line,  he  led 
then!  back  again  to  Verona,  prefum¬ 
ing  that  the  French  would  not  fail 
to  renew  their  attacks  on  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  troops,  however,  re¬ 
mained  on  the  field  of  battle,  when, 
three  days  after  the  firft  attack,  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place  to 
bury  the  dead.  The  next  day 
Scherer  attacked  with  his  left  the 
whole  chain  of  the  pofts  of  the 
Auftrian  army,  and,  having  dif- 
lodged  general  Kaim  from  his  po- 
fition  before  Verona,  threw  bridges 
pyer  the  Adige,  and  detached  the 


divifion  of  general  Serrurier  to  the 
left  fide,  who  drove  back  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pofts  of  the  Auftrians  to 
within  half  a  league  of  Verona; 
one  of  his  columns  had  even  grain- 
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ed  the  heights  which  covered  their 
right  flank,  together  with  the  road 
of  Vicenza,  and  the  camp  of  the 
army. 

To  repel  this  attack,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  would  have  infulated  the 
places  of  Verona  and  Legnano, 
general  Kray  detached  through  the 
city  the  divifion  of  marfhal  Frolich, 
who  had  repulfed  the  French  at 
Porto  Legnano.  This  divifion  at¬ 
tacked  the  French  on  three  co¬ 
lumns  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and 
forced  them,  after  an  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  to  retreat  to  their  bridges. 
This  retreat  was  fo  precipitate,  and 
the  purfuitfo  brilk,  that  a  part  only 
of  the  French  columns  had  time  to 
pafs  the  Adige,  the  bridges  having 
been  broken  either  by  the  French, 
themfelves,  or  deftroyed  by  pon- 
tooners  difpatched  in  the  rear  of 
the  French  by  general  Kray,  and 
fupported  by  a  detachment.  The 
retreat  of  almoft  a  whole  French 
column  was  thereby  cut  off,  part 
of  which  furrendered  prifoners, 
and  the  reft  made  vain  attempts  to 
efcape  by  the  mountains.  The  lofs 
of  the  French  on  that  day  is  efti- 
mated  at  about  feven  thoufand 
men. 

Thus  defeated  in  all  his  various 
enterprifes,  Scherer  drew  off  (ift: 
of  April)  his  left  from  the  Lake  of 
Guarda,  after  throwing  a  ftrong 
garrifon  into  Pefchiera,  and  con* 
centred  his  forces  below  Villa 
Franca,  between  the  Adige  and  the 
Tartaro.  This  pofition,  which 
covered  Mantua,  was  not  purely 
defenfive,  but  threatened  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Adige  between  Verona 
and  Porto  Legnano.  The  right  di- 
vil^on  of  the  French  army  was  en¬ 
camped 
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camped  before  this  laft  place ;  the 
reft  of  the  army  occupied  the  camp 
of  Magnan,  and  the  head-quarters 
were  at  Ifola  della  Scala.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Auftrian  army  pafted  the 
Adige,  occupied  Caftelnovo,  mafk- 
ed  Fefchiera,  and  prefted  upon  the* 
left  of  the  French  army. 

Scherer,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Auftrians  from  turning  his  left 
flank,  determined  to  attack  them 
(5th  of  April),  on  every  point, 
with  three  ftrong  columns.  That 
of  the  right,  compofed  of  the  two 
divifions  of  the  generals  Vidtorand 
Grenier,  was  diredled  upon  San. 
Giacomo,  below  Verona.  The 
divifion  of-  the  vanguard,  under 
Delmas,  marched  upon  Doftobono, 
covering  the  principal  attacks  of 
the  columns  of  the  centre,  formed 
by  the  divifions  of  the  generals 
Hatry  and  Mont  Richard,  under 
the  command  of  Moreau.  Serru- 
rier’s  divifion  formed  the  left  of 
the  column,  which  was  to  attack 
Villa  Franca. 

While  thefe  difpofitions  were 
forming,  general  Kray,  who  had 
received  reinforcements  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  and  fufpedting,  from  an 
order  difpatched  from  Fefchiera, 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
that  Scherer  was  going  to  make  an- 
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other  attempt  to  pais  the  Adige, 
refolved  to  prevent  him.  He 
marched,  therefore,  againft  the 
French  with  the  fame  plan  of  at¬ 
tack,  having  formed  three  ftrong 
columns,  under  the  orders  of  the 
generals  Mercandin,  Kaim,  and 
Zoph. 

The  two  armies  came  to  a  gene- 
ral  engagement,  which  was  long 
and  defperate.  Moreau  pierced 
through  the  centre,  and  fought  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Verona.  Every 
point  of  the  line,  on  which  the  co¬ 
lumns  met,  wasdifpuied  with  great 
obftinacy.  Villa  Franca,  attacked 
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by  Serrurier,  alternately  in  pdf! 
feflion  of  both  parties,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  French  at  the 
clofe  of  the  day.  At  length  the 
left  column  of  the  Auftrian  army! 
commanded  by  general  Zoph,  hav¬ 
ing  fucceeded  in  flanking  the  twe 
divifions  of  the  right  of  the  French- 
army,  forced  them  to  retreat,  anti 
decided  the  vicKrv,  which  had  til 
then  hung  doubtful. 

The  two  armies  pafied  the  night 
on  the  field  of  battle,  ftrewed  with; 
dead.  The  next  day  Scherer,  eva-j 
coating  at  the  fame  time  Ifola  della! 
Scala  and  Villa  Franca,  retreated! 
by  Roverbello,  where  he  halted 
the  day  after  (April  7).  While  the! 
French  army  pafled  the  Mincio  at 
Goito,  Kray  detached  a  vanguard, 
followed  by  the  two  diviflons  oi 
generals  Zoph  and  Kaim,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  blockade  of  Fefchiera, | 
That  of  Mantua  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  the  taking  of  the  important! 
poft  of  Cover  nolo  by  general 
Kienau,  and  the  interruption  of 
the  communication  with  Ferrara,' 
were,  on  the  fide  of  the  Po,  the! 
immediate  comequences  of  the  bat-:i 
tie  of  Magnan.  The  Auftrians  end 
deavoured  alfo  to  purfue  their  ad-l 
vantages  on  the  extreme  frontier! 
between  the  Tyrol,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brefcia. 

As  the  French  had  necefiarily! 
given  up  the  junction  of  the  armies! 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  bv  the 
country  of  Bormio,  the  imperialiftst 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
valley  of  the  Oglio.  The  objedt  of 
thefe  movements  was  to  flank  the 
general  pofition  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  and  force  it  to  take  the  defen- 
five  line  between  the  Oglio  and  the 
Adda,  in  order  to  cover  the  Mi-j 
lanefe;  but,  whilft  Scherer  kept 
on  the  offenfive  on  the  Adige,  thefe 
opt  ations  were  premature  and  ufe- 
lefs.  The  whole  chain  of  the 
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Trench  or  Cifalpine  polls,  from 
Bormio  to  the  Lakes  of  Idro  and 
Garda  were  attacked  (April  8), 
and  retreated  on  Brefcia,  after  hav¬ 
ing  evacuated  the  intrenchments  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  the  little  fortrefs 
of  Rocca  di  Anfo,  lituated  on  the 
welfern  fide  of  the  lake  of  Idro. 
Such,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  were  the  refpective  pofitions 
of  the  French  and  Auftrian  armies 
at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the 
firfi  Ruffian  columns. 

The  French  generals  Lecourbe 
and  Dcfoiles  had  at  this  period 
abandoned  the  pofitions  which 
they  held  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the 
head  of  the  valleys,  on  both  fides 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
divid  es  the  fotirces  of  the  Inn  from 
thofe  of  the  Adige.  It  muft  be 
remembered  with  what  prodigious 
efforts  they  had  penetrated  to  thofe 
regions,  and  with  what  fuccefs  they 
maintained  the  polls  they  had  gain¬ 
ed.  The  junction  of  generals  Lau- 
dohn  and  Belle'garde.  after  the  defeat 
of  the  divifion  which  the  former 
commanded  at  Glurentz;  their  ac¬ 
tivity  in  aflembling  forces  in  the 
Wintfchgau,  and  the  alarm  fpread 
throughout  the  Tyrol,  fufficiently 
manifefted  the  importance  of  thofe 
polls.  The  French  held  indeed  the 
key  of  the  Tyrol,  covered  every 
communication  between  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy,  and  were  enabled, 
by  following  the  courfe  of  the  ri¬ 
vers,  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and 
that  of  the  Adige,  to  facilitate  the' 
operations  on  either  fide,  and  pe¬ 
netrate  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
into  the  Tyrol,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  rapid  progrefi?  of 
their  armies  of  the  Danube  and  of 
Italy.  But  thofe  advantages  related 
purely  to  a  plan  of  offenfive  war  $ 
and  fince  Maffena  had  given  up  his 
attacks  on  Feldkirch,  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  Lake  of  Con  fiance;  and 


fince  the  retreat  of  Jourdan  had  ren¬ 
dered  that  obje6t  of  no  further  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  pods  of  Nauders  and 
Tauffers,  that  of  Glurentz  on  the 
Adige,  and  of  Finltermunz  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
were  nothing  but  advanced  polls 
that  might  eafily  be  flanked,  which 
had  no  connexion  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Switzerland,  and  which 
it  was  impoflible  long  to  maintain. 

Lecourbe,  therefore,  withdrew 
(25th  of  March)  into  the  Engadin* 
after  burning  the  bridge  of  Finfter- 
iminz.  The  divifion  of  general 
Deloiles  fell  back  upon  Munller, 
and  entrenched  itfelf  in  the  defiles, 
where  it  was  attacked  by  general 
Bellegarde  ;  and,  after  an  obflinate 
refinance  in  its  entrenchments  at 
Tauffers  and  Munller,  and  a  (harp 
engagement,  in  which  he  fuffered 
much,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Zer- 
nez,  from  whence,  after  another 
attack  by  Bellegarde,  he  fell  back 
into  the  Upper  Engadin. 

Nothing  remarkable  during  this 
period  palled  on  the  Rhine.  The 
left  wing  of  Jourdan’s  army  kept 
poffeffion  of  the  defiles  of  the  Kint- 
fig.  Threatened  with  an  attack  by 
the  archduke,  Ernouf,  who  com¬ 
manded  it,  ordered  the  retreat  by 
the  bridge  of  Kehl.  Maffena,  who 
had  now  united  the  command  of 
both,  employed  himfelf  entirely  in 
the  defence  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Rhine,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Bafll.  He  occupied  the  Rhein- 
thal,  and  more  particularly  the 
ftrong  pofition  of  Rheineck,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  ;  made 
entrenchments  in  the  environs  of 
Conllance,  and  held  Schaffhaufen 
till  the  advantageous  polls  on  the 
left  fide  were  fortified,  and  Bafil, 
which  was  put  in  a  ffate  of  defence, 
received  a  ftrong  garrifon. 

Whether  the  want  of  provifions 
in  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
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difficulty  of  forming  magazines, 
kept  back  the  Auftrian  army,  or 
whether  the  archduke  waited  till 
the  feafon  and  the  operations  on  the 
fide  of  Italy  were  more  advanced, 
he  made  only  a  few  movements  of 
ik>  importance  about  the  Lake  of 
Conllance,  and  in  the  Brifgau, 
till  he  in  veiled  (13th  of  April) 
Schaffhaufen  with  the  vanguard, 
under  the  command  of  count  Nau- 
endorf.  The  French  general  re¬ 
filling  to  furrender  the  pods,  they 
were  cannonaded,  and  entered 
fword  in  hand  ;  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  forced,  and  the  French 
retreated  fighting  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and,  on  leaving  the  town  burnt  the 
bridge,  fo  much  famed  for  its  lin¬ 
gular  confl  motion. 

It  appears  aliohifliing  that  fo 
many  obftacles,  which  heretofore 
were  efleemed  infurmountable  to 
the  march  of  an  army,  fhould  have 
been  fo  rapidly  fubdued  ;  and  that 
the  obflinate  refillance  and  acftive 
defence  of  a  military  force,  which 
would  formerly  have  been  judged 
fupef abundant  to  block  every  paf- 
jfage,  fhould  have  Hopped  for  no 
longer  time  the  progrefs  of  an  army 
acting  on  the  ofFenfive.  There 
was  no  greater  ardour  in  attack, 
no  lefs  vigour  or  obdinacy  in  de¬ 
fence,  no  new  arms  employed,  no 
other  methods  of  fighting  adopted, 
than  fuch  as  had  been  hitherto 
practifed.  The  art  of  war  had, 
probably,  attained  already  its  high- 
ed  perfection  in  .thofe  refpects. 
Frederic  II.  had  left  few  difcoveries 
to  make,  few  branches  to  perfect 
In  modern  tallies.  But  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  general  combinations  were 
extended,  the  lirongeft  polls  and 
places,  reputed  impregnable  in 
mountainous  countries,  havelhared 
the  fame  fate  as  thofe  fituated  in 
plains.  If  polls  like  thefe  do  not 
guarantee  the  pofleffion  of  fuch 


heights  as  are  loftieff  and  Heepefil 
if  they  do  not  block  up  the  flight© 
interlaces  in  the  chain,  the  fir! 
palfes  opened  by  the  waters,  whic 
gather  by  degrees,  and  level  as  the 
flow,  and  which  afford  an  entrant 
into  fertile  and  extenlive  valleys 
polls  like  thefe,  in  fuch  cafes,  hav 
only  a  relative  and  momentary  in 
portance.  Since  travellers  hav: 
found  roads  acrofs  abyfles  of  ic 
and  fnow,  and  explored  thofe  nei 
regions,  the  art  of  war,  to  whie 
every  fcience  is  tributary,  an 
which  increafes  with  the  progrel: 
live  improvement  of  the  human  ft 
culties,  has  led  military  men  to  ru 
new  chances,  to  make  new  ex  peri 
ments;  and  military  talent  and  er 
terprife  have  certainly  excited  me; 
to  as  great  efforts  as  the  purfuil 
of  natural  fcience  or  curiofitj 
When,  therefore,  the  icy  fummit 
of  the  Alps  have  been  dim  bee 
and  bodies  of  troops  and^  artiller 
have  been  tranfported  along  road 
with  difficulty  trodden  by  the  mol 
intrepid  hunters,  great  plans  of  aj 
tack  and  defence  were  foot*  corr 
bined,  as  peaks  and  Idler  fummits 
with  chains  of  mountains  and  gre£ 
maffes ;  the  fecrets  of  nature  hav 
been  furprifed,  her  immutable  01 
der  acknowledged,  even  in  he 
wildell  caprices;  the  chaos-of  th 
flu pendous  Alps  has  been  unfolded 
typographical  charts  have  been  per 
fedled ;  the  flighted:  details  exa 
mined  ;  and  models  in  relief  forme 
with  an  art  and  exadtnefs  hithert 
unknown.  This  precife  knowledg 
of  the  great  Ikeleton,  of  the  oflec' 
logy,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountains 
has  furnilhed  generals  and  officer 
of  the  Haff  with  great  though  limpl 
ideas.  The  moil  practicable  com 
munications  have,  been  examine', 
with  Angular  attention  ;  a  new  to 
pographical  fcale,  in  Ihort,  hs 
been  formed  for  the  operations  b, 
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war  in  mountains,  and  detachments 
have  been  lent  in  confequence  to 
the  greateft  diftances,  to  fecure  do¬ 
minating  points  which  gave  the 
command  of  immenfe  intervals. 

Thefe  advantages  were  fo  well 
appreciated  on  both  fides  in  the  war 
of  Switzerland,  that  a  blow  ftruck 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Grifons,  at  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  diftance,  was  felt  at  the 
centre  of  the  armies,  which  were 
obliged  to  make  movements,  and 
change  plans,  as  if  thofe  divifions, 
feparated  by  fo  many  difficulties 
and  fo  many  natural  entrenchments, 
had  been  contiguous  to  the  main 
army  from  which  they  had  been 
detached.  No  obftacle  being  able 
to  flop  a  general  movement,  at 
leaft  for  a  fufficient  time,  to  turn 
the  party  fuperior  in  force  from  the 
Ample  plan  of  operations,  which 
might  be  called  the  natural  and  to: 
pographical  plan,  and  which  con- 
lifts  in  attacking  the  wings  of  an 
enemy,  turning  its  flanks  without 
any  regard  to  the  party’s  own  po- 
fition,  the  refult  is,  that  in  a 
mountain  war  the  ftrength  of  pofts 
and  politions  does  not  counterba¬ 
lance  fuperiority  |of  numbers  as 
much  as  it  did  heretofore. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  fyftem 
of  the  war  of  pofts,  in  general  en¬ 
gagements  along  the  whole  line  of 
contending  armies,  has  been  carried 
to  its  higheft  perfe<5tion  in  the  war 
of  Switzerland  ;  and  it  is  ufeful  as 
well  as  interefting  to  obferve,  under 
this  point  of  view,  the  details  of 
fuccefs  and  defeat,  and  note  what 
faults  have  been  committed,  and 
what  a<fts  of  addrefs  and  bravery 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  Thefe 
obfervations  may  be  applied  to  the 
details  of  this  fhort  but  Angularly 
interefting  campaign,  particularly 
in  the  rapid  invafion  of  the  coim* 
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try  of  the  Grifons ;  in  the  opera’ 
tions  of  general  Lecourbe,  and 
thofe  of  the  generals  Laudohnand 
Bellegarde  ;  in  fhort,  in  the  fir  ft 
retreat  of  Maftena,  forced  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces  under  Zurich, 
to  call  back  his  right  from  beyond 
St.  Gothard  and  the  little  cantons, 
and  yield  to  the  archduke  in  lefs 
than  fifteen  days  almoft  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Rhine,  and  half  of 
the  territory  of  Switzerland. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  : 
The  French,  unable  to  maintain 
themfelves  longer  near  Mantua, 
continued  their  retreat,  and  paffed 
the  Chiufa  at  Afola.  As  the  re¬ 
publican  troops  withdrew,  the  Au- 
lfrians  completed  the  blockade  of 
this  place ;  and  general  Klenau, 
afcending  the  Po  with  his  armed 
boats,  took  poffefiion  of  the  pofts, 
from  which  the  garrifon  drew  its 
fupplies,  and  cut  off  the  commu¬ 
nications  with  Ferrara  and  Modena. 
Ponte  Molino,  Governolo,  and  fe~ 
veral  other  pofts,  were  carried  almoft 
by  furprife,  on  account  of  the  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
At  Lagofcuro,  Klenau  took  thirtv- 
twm  boats  loaded  with  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  deftined  to  form 
batteries  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
and  fome  days  after  an  equipage  of 
pontoons  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
right  of  the  Auftrian  army  advanced 
alfo  beyond  the  Lake  ofGarda  ;  the 
French  fleet  of  armed  boats  had 
been  forced,  by  the  armed  boats 
from  Riva,  to  take  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Pefchiera,  which, 
left  to  its  own  refources,  was  bom¬ 
barded  and  fuftained  a  regular  fiege. 
General .  Vukaffowich  had  been 
detached  from  the  Tyrol  by  Belle- 
garde,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
right  of  the  Auftrian  army,  and 
had  penetrated  into  the  provinces 
of  Brefcia;  but  as  Lecourbe  had 
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lent  reinforcements  from  the  Val- 
teline  to  this  latter  city,  he  was 
obliged  to  fufpend  his  attack. 

The  French  army,  meanwhile, 
continued  its  retreat  by  its  right  be¬ 
yond  the  Oglio,  and  by  its  left  be¬ 
yond  the  Chiufa.  General  Kray, 
who  had. already  marched  his  van¬ 
guard  to  Goito,  palled  the  Mincio 
with  his  main  army,  and  pu  fined 
his  advanced  pods  as  far  as  thefe 
two  rivers,  having  been  joined  by 
general  Melas,  who  was  to  have 
taken  the  command  of  the  army, 
but  who  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
Kray  till  the  arrival  of  general 
Suwarrow.  This  general  reached 
Verona  (13th  of  April)  with  the 
firft  vanguard  of  the  Ruffian  army, 
and,  preffing  the  march  of  his  co¬ 
lumns,  joined  the  Auftrian  army, 
the  command  of  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  affigned  him. 

The  French  army  fell  back  be¬ 
hind  the  Adda.  Cremona  was 
evacuated ;  a  body  of  the  rear-guard 
remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda,  between  this  town  and  Piz- 
zighitone.  The  French  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  (17th  of  April)  at  Lodi, 
a  place  whofe  remembrance  will 
Ion?  live  in  hiftorv,  from  the  me- 
morable  victory  obtained  on  this 
fpot  by  Bonaparte.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Scherer,  covered  with 
difgrace  and  confufion,  after  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  the  ruin  of  the  army 
of  the  Danube  as  minifteiy  and 
that  of  Italy  as  commander,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  a  poll  which 
he  was  fo  unworthy  of  having  fill¬ 
ed.  The  command  of  this  army, 
diminilhed  to  half  its  numbers, 
were  given  to  general  Moreau. 

Againft-fuch  bolls  of  foes  it  was 
in  vain  to  flruggle.  In  the  fituatkm 
in  which  Moreau  was  placed,  re¬ 
treat  was  vidorv.  The  An  Brians 
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and  Ruffians  had  now  joined  their 


forces.  All  the  frontier  places  o 
the  Cifalpine  republic  were  left  t 
their  own  refources.  Pefchierj 
alked  in  vain  for  capitulation.  J 
Tally  of  the  garrifon  of  Mantu 
had  been  vigoroufly  repulfec 
The  caflle  of  Ferrara,  defended  b 
French  and  Cifalpine  troops,  hi! 
refilled.  The  garrifon  of  Brefckj 
after  an  obllinate  refiftance,  furreii 
dered  prifoners  of  war.  An  a£lioij 
which  took  place  (20th  of  Aprij 
under  Cremona,  between  the  reai 
guard  of  the  French  and  the  divi 
ion  under  Kaim,  forced  the  r<| 
mainder  of  the  right  of  the  Frencj 
army  to  pafs  the  Adda,  and  the  at 
vanced  guard  of  the  centre  of  til 
Auftrian  army  advanced  withi 
view  of  Lodi.  The  head-quarte 
of  the  French  were  now  remove! 
to  Milan  ;  the  army  entrenched  i| 
felf  on  the  Adda,  and  broke  dowj 
all  the  bridges.  Prefted  by  fored 
viftorious,  and  greatly  fuperio, 
Moreau  haftened  the  arrival  of  fn| 
cours  which  he  expedited  from  di.j 
ferent  points.  Defolles,  who  ha! 
evacuated  the  Munfterthal,  wj 
detached  from  the  army  of  Ma! 
fena,  and  made  forced  marches  tjj 
join  the  left  of  Moreau  on  the  othtj 
fide.  The  divifion  which  o  ecu  pic 
Tufcany  was  called  in  to  fuppo 
the  right,  and  Moreau  waited  irr 
patiently  for  fuch  reinforcemen 
by  Piedmont  as  the  fouth  of  Franc 
could  furnilh,  all  which  were  d 
reeled  towards  the  fupport  of  th 
army  of  Italy. 

The  archduke,  who  remaine 
indifpofed  at  Stockach,  undertoo 
nothing  important  for  fome  tirrl 
after  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  tb 
Danube.  The  empire  was  no1 
alfo  ferioufiy  engaged  in  the  wa 
The-  diet  of  Ratilhon  had  decide 
(21ft  of  March)  that,  as  no  requ 
fit  ion  had  been  made  refpeflm 
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march  of  the  Ruffian  troops  acrofs  ing  as  before  the  armiftice  and  the 
the  territory  of  the  empire,  and  no  meeting  of  the  congrefs  took  place, 
legal  notice  had  been  received  on  The  French  minifters  remonftrated 
that  fubjeft,  that  the  diet  ought  in  againft  the  decree  in  a  note  to 
confequence  to  wait,  with  confi-  count  Metternich,  which  he  re- 
dence  that  the  emperor  would  take  fufed  to  open.  The  deputation  of 
the  mod  convenient  meafures  to  the  empire,  however,  a  trembled 
maintain  tranquillity  and  accelerate  to  decide  refpejfring  the  continu- 
peace.  This  illufory  decifion  was  ance  or  breaking  up  of  the  coll¬ 
ie  lv  a  lev  da  s  te fs ,  and  concluded  in  referring 


after  (8th  of  April)  to  the  French 
minifters,  by  count  Metternich, 
who  informed  them,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pacific  proteftations  of 
the  French  government,  the  war 
had  a&ually  taken  place  without 
any  declaration  of  the  rupture  of 
the  armiftice  preferibed  by  preced¬ 
ing  treaties  with  the  empire  ;  that 
from  thefe  circumftances,  not  only 
was  an  interruption  to  the  refpec- 
tive  correfpondences  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congrefs  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  but  that  the  place  of,  its 
meeting  might  become  dangerous 
from  the  events  of  war,  though 
fuch  place  ought  to  be  held  invio¬ 
lable.  Fie  added,  that  from  thofe 
considerations  he  had  juft  received 
a  formal  order  from  the  emperor, 
in  his  quality  of  chief  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  take  no  part  in  the  negoti¬ 
ations  of  peace,  Since  the  circum¬ 
ftances  and  relations  under  which 
the  congrefs  had  affembled  were 
totally  changed  ;  confequently  that 
he  Should  leave  the  place  of  the 
congrefs,  and  inform  the  French 
minifters  of  the  difpofitions  of  his 
Imperial  majefty. 

The  decree  of  the  imperial  com- 
rniffion,  which  recalled  the  minifter 
of  the  empire,  was  of  considera¬ 
ble  extent ;  giving  a  Sketch  of  the 
pretenfions  and  condudt  of  France 
during  the  fitting  of  the  congrefs  ; 
cenfuring  the  majority  of  the  de¬ 
putation,  who  had  Hiown  too  great 
an  attachment  to  peace,  and  plac¬ 
ing  every  thing  on  the  fame  foot- 


this  affair  to  the  general  diet. 
Without,  however,  waiting  for  the 
decifion  of  the  diet,  feveral  of  the 
members  of  the  congrefs  after  the 
departure  of  count  Metternich  left 
Radftadt.  The  apprehenfions  ex- 
preSTed  by 'the  minifter,  refpe&ing 
the  interruption  which  might  pro¬ 
bably  take  place  in  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  deputation,  was  firft 
felt  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 
The  boat  which  was  retained  for 
the  communication  of  thofe  mini¬ 
fters  at  Seitz  having  been  cut  away 
by  an  Auftrian  patrole, — the  de¬ 
putation  of  the  congrefs  on  making 
complaint  of  this  infraction  to  the 
grand  -  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
baron  D’AIbini,  received  for  an- 
fwer,  that  he  would  not  be  refpon- 
Sible  for  the  events  of  war,  nor 
promife  any  farther  fecurity  to  the 
congrefs.  The  deputation  there¬ 
fore  aSTem  bled  (24th  of  April)  and 
decided  that  the  courfe  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  Should  be  fufpenaed,  of 
which  they  gave  notice  to  the 
French  minifters,  who  protefted  in 
return  againft  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  declared  that 
they  Should  retire  in  three  days  to 
Strasbourg,  where  they  would  wait 
for  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations, 
and  receive  whatever  propofitions 
of  peace  fliou Id  be  offered  them. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  a  paper  was  circu¬ 
lated,  which  was  Slated  to  contain, 
the  fecret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  by  which  it  ap- 
■  U  z  peared 
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peared  that  the  emperor  had  form¬ 
ally  confented,  at  the  formation  of 
that  treaty,  to  the  ceffion  of  the 
left  tide  of  the  Rhine  from  Bafil, 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  this  ri¬ 
ver  with  the  Nethe  below  Ander- 
nach,  comprehending  Mentz  and 
the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Manheim  ; 
that  he  had  alfo  confented  to  fur- 
xtifh  nothing  but  his  contingent,  in 
cafe  of  the  continuance  of  hoftili- 
ties  with  the  empire;  to  influence 
the  ceffion  of  the  free  courfe  of  tire 
Rhine  ;  to  evacuate  the  fortreffes 
of  Mentz,  Ehrenbreitfiein,  Philipf- 
burg,  Manheim,  and  other  for- 
trefles,as  far  as  his  hereditary  Bates; 
■while  the  French  agreed  in  return 
to  influence  the  ceffion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  river 
Inn,  with  the  territory  adjacent ; 
and  it  was  likewife  agreed,  that,  in 
cafe  the  French  republic  fhould 
make  any  acquifitions  in  Germany, 
the  emperor  was  to  be  permitted  to 
take  an  equivalent.  The  Badt- 
holder  wras  alfo  to  be  indemnified 
by  a  fovereignty  in  Germany,  with 
the  exprefsftipulation  that  fuch  ter¬ 
ritory  fhould  be  taken  neither  in 
the  vicinity  of  AuBrian  or  Dutch 
poffeliions.  The  fecret  treaty  like¬ 
wife  Bated,  that  the  Ioffes  which 
the  German  princes  might  undergo 
from  fuch  partitions  of  territory, 
in  favour  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  were  to  be  made  up  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  common  confent  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

The  French  minifiers  had  noti¬ 
fied  to  the  deputation  of  the  em¬ 
pire  (26th  of  April),  that  they 
fhould  depart  in  three  days  for  the 
reafons  which  had  been  alleged, 
refpedting  the  infecurity  of  conti¬ 
nuing  for  a  longer  time  the  con- 
gtcfs  at  Radfladt.  The  baron  D’  AD 
bini,  in  confequence  of  this  notice, 
wrote  to  the  colonel  Barbaczv*  the 
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commander  of  the  cordon  of  th< 
AuBrian  advanced  poBs,  demand 
ing  efcorts  for  the  deputies  of  the 
empire,  who  were  ready  to  departs 
and  fafe  condudf  for  the  French 
plenipotentiaries.  The  command 
er,  late  in  the  evening*  addreffed  1 
letter  to  the  French  miniBers*  datec 
from  Gernbach  28th  of  April,  ir 
which  he  informed  them,  that,  a; 
it  did  not  accord  with  military 
plans  to  tolerate  citizens  of  thi 
French  republic  in  countries  in  pof 
feffion  of  the  royal  and  imperia 
army,  that  they  confequently  fhouk 
not  take  it  ill  that  the  circumBance 
of  the  war  forced  him  to  fignify  tc; 
them  to  quit  the  territory  of  tH< 
army  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-fou: 
hours.  An  order  to  depart  appear 
ed  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  thofij 
who  had  fignified  their  intentiorj 
three  days  before  by  a  public  notice 
and  who  would  have  left  RadBad 
the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  de 
puties  of  the  empire,  doubting  or  fu 
fpedfing  more  than  the  French,  pre 
vailed  on  them  to  wait  the  returr! 
of  baron  D’Albini’s  meffenger  tc 
Barbaczy,  the  AuBrian  commander 
Thefe  fufpicions  were  not  dirni' 
niflied  on  finding  nothing  in  the 
anfvver  which  related  to  the  mef 
fage.  The  demand  was  for  a  faf< 
conduct;  and,  when  it  was  ob 
ferved  to  the  Hungarian  officer  whd 
brought  Barbaczy’s  letter,  that  i 
contained  pothing  relative  to  the. 
objetB  of  the  demand,  he  anfwerecj 
that  that  was  a  thing  underBood 
and  that  a  doubt  even  on  that  head 
would  be  injurious  to- an  AuBriar 
foldier.  At  the  fame  moment  fours 
hundred  hufiars,  of  the  regimen! 
of  Szeckler,  entered  RadBadt,  toof 
pofleffion  of  the  poBs  and  gates  oi 
the  town,  with  an  order  to  fuffei 
no  perfon  to  enter  or  go  out. 

The  French  miniBers  haBened 
their  departure,  efpecially  fince  the 

tenr 
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term  which  they  had  fixed  expired 
with  the  29th  of  April,  and  fince, 
by  waiting  till  the  next  day,  they 
would  haveexceededtheperiod  fixed 
by  the  colonel,  which  they  thought 
inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
legation.  At  eight  in  the  evening 
they  were  in  their  carriages  j  but, 
on  coming  to  the  gate  of  the  town, 
they  were  furprifed  to  find  the  paf- 
fage  refufed  them.  Neither  the 
declaration  that  they  were  the 
French  minifters,  nor  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  major  of  the  place 
(an  officer  of  the  margrave  of 
Baden),  was  of  any  avail ;  it  was 
neceffary  to  fend  to  the  commander, 
who  lodged  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  anfwer  not  being  fa- 
tisfaeftory,  another  meffage  was  lent, 
and  at  length  permiffion  was  ob¬ 
tained  to  leave  the  town,  with  two 
hufTars  for  an  efcort.  The  gatO 
being  opened,  the  minifters  began 
their  route,  but  the  two  hufTars  re¬ 
mained  in  the  town.  It  was  then 
nine  in  the  evening. 

At  about  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  gate,  a  troop  of  hufTars  of  Szeck- 
ler,  on  horfeback  as  well  as  on  foot, 
burft  out  from  a  wood  that  fkirted 
the  road,  and  furrounded  the  firft 
carriage,  in  which  was  Jean  Debry, 
with  his  wife  and  children.  Think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Tome  patrole  to  vifit 
his  pafTport,  he  held  it  out  of  the 
window,  and  mentioned  his  name 
and  quality.  You  are  the  minifter 
Jean  Debry  was  the  reply,  and  im¬ 
mediately  he  was  dragged  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  fell  covered  with  blood 
horn  ftrokes  of  fabres  which  he 
received  on  his  arms,  head,  and 
Eoulders,  The  hufTars  thinking 
rim  dead,  proceeded  to  pillage  the 
:arriage  ;  but  Jean  Debry  had  fuf- 
jcient  ftrength  left  to  crawl  unob- 
erved  into  the  ditch,  when  the 
mfTars  returning  an  inftant  after,  to 
if  he  was  really  dead,  railed  up 
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his  arm,  which  he  had  prefence 
enough  of  mind  to  let  fall  without 
fenfation,  on  which  they  exclaim¬ 
ed,  44  Oh !  for  him,  he  is  dead 
enough.” 

In  the  fecond  carriage  were  the 
fecretary  and  the  valet-de-chambre 
of  the  minifter,  who  cried  out,  that 
they  were  domeftics.  They  were 
ordered  to  alight,  their  carriage  was 
pillaged,  they  received  a  few  blows, 
but  no  other  harm  was  done  them. 
In  the  third  carriage  was  Bonnier 
alone.  They  afked,  inFrench,  if 
he  was  the  minifter  Bonnier.  On  his 
anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  the 
huffar  opened  the  door  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  took  him  by  the  collar,  drag¬ 
ged  him  out  of  the  carnage,  and  cut 
off  his  hand,  his  head,  arms,  and  in 
ftiort  difmembered  him.  His  car¬ 
riage  was  likewife  pillaged. 

The  fecretary  of  the  legation,  Ro- 
fenftiel,  was  in  the  fourth  carriage, 
who  feeing,  by  the  light  of  a  Tingle 
flambeau,  what  was  palling,  had  ad- 
drels  to  fave  himfelf  by  jumping 
out  of  the  carriage  into  the  ditch^ 
and  got  clear  off.  They  found, 
however,  in  the  carriage,  a  great 
portmanteau,  which  they  cut  open, 
and  fcattered  its  contents  on  the 
ground.  But  this  blunder  was  fpeed- 
ily  re£tified.  The  papers  were  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up,  and  carried  to  the 
Auftrian  commander  at  Radftadt. 

.  In  the  fifth  carriage  was  the  mi¬ 
nifter  Roberjot  and  his  wife.  The 
hufTars  had  Tome  ftruggle  with  the 
minifter  to  get  him  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  his  wife  holding  him  ftrong- 
ly  locked  in  her  arms.  They  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  this  pofition,  cutting 
of  the  back  part  of  his  head  with  a 
fabre,  which  a  huffar,  as  a  trophy, 
put  with  the  brain  in  his  pocket. 
The  carriage  wasalfo  pillaged. 

After  executing  their  commiftion, 
the  hufTars  rode  off.  The  carriages, 
with  the  ladies  and  fervants,  turned 
U  3  round 
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round,  and  went  back  to  Radftadt, 
into  which  they  entered  freely, 
without  having  the  preceding  or¬ 
der  of  fuffering  none  to  go  out  or 
in  objc  died  to  them.  The  fecretary 
Rofenftiel  having  efcaped  acrofs  the 
meadows,  after  having  wandered 
about  for  fome  time,  difcovered 
where  he  was  by  the  light  of  a  torch, 
which  a  pafienger  was  carrying  op 
the  caufeway;  when  he  climbed  a 
wall,  and  gained  a  narrow  path 
which  brought  him  into  Radftadt 
at  eleven  the  fame  evening.  The 
minifter  Debry  having  crawled  into 
the  wood,  had  bound  up  his  wounds 
m  the  bed:  manner  he  could,  the 
Cold  of  the  evening  having  contri¬ 
buted  to  flop  the  effufion  of  blood. 
He  continued  there  till  day-light, 
when  he  ventured  out,  and  got  un- 
obferved  into  the  town. 

If  the  fimple  narration  of  the 
circum  fiances  of  this  extraordinary 
event  be  fufficient  t,cr  awaken  feel¬ 
ings  of  indignation  and  horror 
againfl  the  authors  and  inftrnments 
of  acts  of  barbarity  fo  atrocious 
and  almoft  unexampled,  it  may  be 
well  imagined  what  were  the  im- 
preinons  and  fentiments  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  deputation  at  the 
fight  of  thofe  relids  fprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  their  aflaflinated  huf- 
dbands  and  fathers,  and  when  the 
mutilated  furviving  minifter  dif- 
played  in  his  wounds  lo  ftrange  a 
verficn  of  the  imperial  code  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  Pruffian  le¬ 
gation  wrote  immediately  a  letter  to 
Barbaczy,  expreffed  in  terms  which 
marked  all  their  horror  at  this  atro¬ 
cious  violation,  to  demand  anefcort 
and  a  fafeguard  more  fare  for  what 
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remained  of  the  French  legation. 
The  commander,  in  anfwerto  thofe 
indignant  reprefentations,  ex  prefl¬ 
ed  bimfelf  forrv  at  what  had  pafl'ed, 
and  promifed  to  punifn  the  authors. 
It  had  been  reprefented,  however,  as 


“  improbable  that  this  unexampled 
crime  could  have  been  committed 
without  his  knowledge  ;  and  that 
hu  liars  of  his  regiment  fliould  have 
ventured  to  murder  and  plunder 
perfons  of  that  diftindion,  refped- 
ed  by  all  civilifed  nations,  without 
an  exprefs  order.  Such  ruffians  fit 
was  urged),  at  lea  ft  had  they  added 
under  no  command,  would  have 
been  lefs  difcriminate  and  fcru-  ] 
pulous  in  their  deeds;  the  minifters 
would  not  have  been  the  only  per¬ 
fons  facrificed,  nor  would  their  at¬ 
tention  have  been  particularly  fixed 
on  the  box  containing  the  papers 
of  the  legation.  But  what  feemed 
to  leave  little  doubt  refpeding  the 
immediate  authors  of  their  crime, 
was  the  conveyance  of  all  the  ob- 
jeds  which  were  pillaged  to  the  Au- 
ftrian  commander  of  the  poft  of 
Radftadt,  who  would  not  have  re-j 
ceived  them,  had  not  the  murder! 
been  committed  in  confequence  of 
fuperier  orders.”  Part  of  thofe  ef-| 
feds  were  given  back  by  the  com-j 
mander  of  the  poft,  at  his  houfe,  to, 
Roberjot’s  domeftic,  who  went  to* 
claim  them.  The  domeftic  obtain-i 
ed,  among  other  things,  a  fack  of  an 
hundred  louis, and  gold  fnuff-boxesj 
and  faw  the  remainder  of  the  effeds 
which  had  been  pillaged  lying  in 
the  room.  The  papers  of  the  le¬ 
gation  were  like  wife  claimed  ;  but 
thefe  the  commandant  refuted,  al¬ 
leging  that  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
them  to  the  head-quarters. 

It  has  been  reprefented  that  Bar- 
baczy  was  but  the  inftrument  ofthi 
abominable  crime,  and  that  he  wa. 
only  commiffioned  to  prepare  thy 
means  and  allure  its  fuccefs:  inproo 


of  this  charge  it  is  alleged,  tha 


when  the  diredorial  minifter  o 
Mayence  complained  of  various  in 
fults  and  violations,  preparatory  t«| 
this  laft  event,  offered  by  the  An 

ftrian  troops  to  the  French  mini 

tier. 
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fters  and  members  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  during  the  laft  days  of  the  con- 
grefs,  Barbaczy  did  not  undertake 
to  give  an  anfwer  himfelf,  but  fent 
the  letter  to  the  commander  of 
Freudenftadt,  who,in  his  turn,  wait¬ 
ed  the  orders  of  a  fnperior;  from 
whence  it  is  concluded,  that  Bar¬ 
baczy  was  the  fubaltern  accomplice 
of  a  confpiracy,  of  which  the  firft 
indications  were  the  violations  al¬ 
ready  complained  of,  and  of  which 
the  denouement  was  this  lad  hor¬ 
rible  cataftrophe. 

An  efcort  having  been  granted 
on  the  requifition  of  the  Pruffian 
minifter,  feveral  mini  fters  of  the 
empire  wifhed  to  accompany  the 
remainder  of  the  French  legation  at 
its  departure;  but  the  Au Brians 
would  not  permit  them  to  pay  this 
mark  of  reipeft.  Jean  Debry  and 
the  furvivors  left  II  ad  ft  ad  t  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  under  an  Auftrian 
efcort,  attended  by  a  Bill  Bronger 
efcort  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Ligurian  mini- 
Ber,  who  had  followed  them  on  the 
night  of  the  maflacre,  but  who,  ob¬ 
serving  what  was  palling  in  front, 
efcaped  back  to  KadBadt,  leaving 
his  carriage,  which  was  pillaged 
like  that  of  the  French  miniBers. 

The  inftruments  of  this  aflaBina- 
tion,  Barbaczy  and  Bourkhardt,  were 
arrefled  by  order  of  prince  Charles, 
to  undergo  a  trial  by  a  court-martial ; 
but  as  it  was  afterwards  declared  that  t 
thofewho  had  committed  thele  mur¬ 
ders  were  not  Aufrrians, but  French 
emigrants,  headed  by  one  Danican, 
this  trial  did  not  take  place.  Da¬ 
nican  publiilied  a  letter, denying.the 
charge  ;  but  this  denial  was  uune- 
celTary,  fince  the  poBiltions  who 
drove  the  carriages  of  the  French 
miniBers  had  made  their  juridical 
depofitions  at  Carlfruhe,  that  the 
aflaffins  were  Auftrian.  huBars. 

Various  were  the  conjeftures  re» 
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fpefting  the  motives  which  could 
have  urged  the  comrniBion  of  fo 
horrible  an  aft.  The  violation  of 
the  perfons  of  embaffadors  by  the 
AuBrian  government  had  already 
taken  place  during  the  prefent  war 
in  the  perfon  of  Semonville,  who 
was  arrefted  on  neutral  territory  in 
his  route  to  ConBantinople  ;  but 
though  this  aft  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  the  prefent  was 
Bill  a  more  deteflable  infraftion  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature.  Some 
have  Bated  u  this  murder  to  have 
been  the  pledge  given  by  the  Au¬ 
Brian  government  to  the  coalefced 
powers  for  its  adherence  to  the  trea¬ 
ty  ;  fince  the  crime  was  of  fo  enor¬ 
mous  a  magnitude  as  to  make  re¬ 
conciliation  between  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  the  French  republic 
impoffibie :  but  what  dependence 
on  a  power  whofe  obligation  to 
fidelity  is  eBimated  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  guilt  ?  Others  have  fup- 
pofed  that  certain  treaties  had  been 
concluded  during  the  negotiation 
between  the  court  and  the  French 
directory,  which  the  former  having 
found  it  its  intereft  to  violate,  was 
unwilling  to  have  had  difcovercd ; 
hence  t’Qe  murder  of  the  contrafting 
parties,  and  the  feizure  and  deten¬ 
tion  of  their  papers:”  yet  had  this 
been  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fecret  would  have  been,  communicat¬ 
ed  tothe  directory  at  the  time  of  the 
pretended  negotiation ;  or  would  not 
fome  account  of  fetch  tranfaftions 
have  pierced,  when  every  tye  of  fecre- 
cy  was  loofened?  Myfterv  Bill  hangs 
around  this  dark  tranfaftion,  and 
we  muB  yet  wait  for  the  unravel¬ 
ing.  The  diet  of  Rati  (bon,  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  penetrate  it,,  after  a  long 
examination,  referred  it  to  the  em¬ 
peror  :  the  French  government  had 
not  this  candour  or  forbearance;  for, 
whoever  were  the  aflaffins,  or  by 
whatever  orders  this  nefarious  aft 
U  4  was 
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was  committed,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  peremptorily  charged  with  the 
murder  by  the  directory,  who  fenta 
meflageto  the  councils  to  give  them 
official  notice  of  the  event.  The 
councils  adopted  a  refolution,  the 
principle  articles  of  which  were, 

that  this  ad  fhould  be  denounced 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation 
to  all  good  men,  and  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  ofevery  country,  as  command¬ 
ed  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and 
executed  by  its  troops  on  the  ninth 
.Floreal,  feventh  year,  with  its  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  courage  of  the  French 
to  avenge  it ;  that  a  funeral  fete 
fhould  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  murdered  deputies  throughout 
the  republic;  that  the  government 
guilty  of  this  aftaffination  fhould  be 
configned  to  the  vengeance  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  execrations  of  poderi- 
ty ;  thatintheplaceof.fittingofevery 
municipal  adminid ration,  in  tribu¬ 
nals,  fchools,  and  public  eftablidi- 
ments,  an  infcription  fhould  be  put 
up,  dating  that  the  Audrian  govern¬ 
ment  had  caufed  this  aftaffination  to 
be  committed  by  its  troops;  that  a 
banner  fhould  be  fent  to  every  armv 
by  fea  or  land,  with  an  infcription 
provocative  of  vengeance  againfl 
the  Auftrians  for  this  murder,  which 
banners  were  to  be  carried  at  the 
head  of  each  army,  and  that  indem¬ 
nities  fhould  be  given  to  the  wi¬ 
dows  and  children  of  the  deceafed 
miniders.” 

Thus  tragically  ended  that  long 
and  memorable  diplomatic  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  the  French  had  been 
outwitted  and  worded  by  the  fu  peri  or 
talents  of  the  Auftrian  cabinet*  who, 
having  tq  negotiate  with  ignorant 
and  prefumptuous  practitioners  of 
the  law,  having  to  contend  only 
with  adverfaries  it  defpifed,  felt  no 
redrain t  but  its  will,  and  conde¬ 
scended  to  confult  no  means  but  its 
force. 


This  event  excited  a  juft  and 
lively  horror  throughout  France, 
and  for  a  moment  diverted  the  tor- 
rent  of  public  indignation  which 
was  pouring  down  on  the  directory. 
The  ele&ions  of  the  renewed  third 
of  the  legiflative  body  had  caufed 
a  more  than  ufual  fermentation  . 
throughout  the  republic,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  legiflative  body,  as 
the  parties  both  of  the  directory  and 
the  oppofition  placed  their  hopes  of 
future  fuccefsin  this  renewal.  The  ’ 
amount  of  the  intered:  which  the 
dire&ory  took  in  this  election  is 
proved  by  the  defeat  on  the  Danube, 
and  the  lofs  of  the  campaign  ; — by 
keeping  the  troops  in  the  interior 
till  the  crids  cf  the  elections  was 
pad,  which  troops  would  have  been  i 
fufficient  to  turn  the  fcale  of  war  in  ' 
favour  of  the  French.  Every  in¬ 
fluence  that  could  be  exercifed  by 
means  of  circular  letters,  by  the 
agencies  of  executive  commidaries 
in  the  departments,  in  cantons,  in  \ 
tribunals,  in  commiftions  of  public 
inftruCtion,  were  induftrioudy  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  fome  places,  as  at 
Ghent,  refractory  prefidents  and 
electors  were  threatened  with  ar-  I 
reft,  if  they  continued  the  exercife 
of  their  functions.  The  jacobin 
party  were  not  lefsftrenuous  than  the 
directory  in  directing  the  choice  of 
the  people;  fuch'as  were  already 
in  the  legiflative  body  fuperintend- 
ing  thole  opei*ations  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  directory  it-  | 
felf.  The  refiilt  of  this  druggie 
correfponded  with  the  with  of  nei¬ 
ther  party.  The  body  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  preded  by  the  contending  fac¬ 
tions,  rejected  in  general  the  can¬ 
didates  of  both,  and  named  men 
for  the  mod  part  unknown  or  infig., 
nificant,  and  who  had  yet  their  po¬ 
litical  opinions  to  form. 

But  the  great  druggie  was  the 
election  of  a  nqw  director.  The 
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5t  of  feceflion  had  fallen  on  Rew- 
iell,  the  perfon  among  the  bo- 
y  of  directors  who  had  been  mark- 
d  as  the  particular  objed  of  public 
eteftation.  This  man  had  neither 
lerfonal  nor  moral  qualities  to  coun- 
erbalance  his  political  vices,  the 
hief  of  which  was  a  fhamelefs  ra- 
>acity,  and  corruption,  united  to 
he  moll  difgufting  avarice.  He 
lad  been  railed  to  the  directory  at 
he  revolutionary  crilis  of  the  in- 
urredion  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire, 
vitliout  any  peculiar  claims  for  fer- 
uces  rendered  to  the  revolution  ; 
ind  he  left  it  covered  with  fo  much 
)pprobrium,  that  when  he  took  his 
eat  in  the  council  of  the  elders,  to 
vhich  he  had  been  named  by  the 
hamelefs  comphifanceof  the  elec- 
ors  of  a  department,  he  was  point- 
id  at  (as  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
brmed)  as  a  public  defpoiler,  and 
he  bench  where  he  fat  was  deferted 
3y  all  the  other  members  of  this 
council. 

Hitherto  the  diredory  had  influ¬ 
enced,  except  in  the  cafe  of  Barthe- 
iemy,  all  the  elections  of  their  col¬ 
leagues.  Many  of  thefe  elections 
had  indeed  been  fufficiently  revolu¬ 
tionary.  The  prefent  eledion  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  Angular  import¬ 
ance  at  the  moment ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  diredory  was  exercifed 
on  this  occafion,  not  fo  much  for 
the  nomination  of  any  particular  in¬ 
dividual,  as  for  the  rejedion  of  the 
perfon  on  whom  the  majority  of 
the  councils  feemed  to  have  fixed  its 
views.  This  perfon  was  Sieyes, 
who  then  filled  the  important  poll 
of  embaflador  at  the  Pruflian  court, 
and  who  was  fuppofed,  by  his  ad- 
drefs  and  perfeverance,  to  have 
Contributed  much  towards  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  joining  the  coalition, 
and  to  the  keeping  up  a  good  un- 
derftanding  between  that  cabinet 
and  the  French  republic.  The  te¬ 


nacity  of  Sieyes’  charader  was  well 
known,  and  it  was  no  doubt  with 
the  view  of  making  him  an  inftru- 
ment  in  the  fubverfion  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  revolutionary  par¬ 
ty  in  the  council  joined  themfelves 
to  the  independent  members  to  car¬ 
ry  this  eledion  againft  the  influence 
of  the  diredory.  Sieyes  obtained 
the  relative  majority  iivthe  council 
of  five  hundred,  and  was  returned 
as  ufual,  with  nine  others,  to  the 
council  of  elders,  where  diredorial 
influence  and  corruption  had  met 
with  fevere  oppofition,  and  who  im¬ 
mediately  named  him  to  the  vacant 
place  of  diredor. 

The  diredory  perceived  that  their 
power  and  influence, which  had  been 
fenfibly  declining  for  fome  time 
pafi,  had  now  expired.  They  knew 
Sieyes  to  be  too  important  a  cha¬ 
rader  to  fall  in  with  their  views,  or 
{hare  in  their  crimes,  and  juftly 
dreaded  him  as  a  formidable  ene¬ 
my  whom  it  were  hopelefs  to  fub- 
due,  and  vain  to  foften.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  the  armies,  meanwhile,  had 
fhamed  the  council  into  inquifitory 
exertion  ;  and,  on  the  report  of  a 
commiflion  appointed  to  examine 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  moment,  it  was  un- 
animonfty  refolved  to  fend  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  diredorv  to  demand  de- 
tailed  accounts relpeding  the  admi* 
niftration  of  the  ex-minifter  of  war 
Scherer.  It  was  ftated  by  the  re¬ 
porter  of  a  commiflion,  that,  in  the 
month  of  Vendemiaire  preceding, 
before  the  levy  of  the  new  con- 
fcription,  the  minifter  had  exaded 
pay  for  an  army  then  on  foot  of 
43 7,000  men,  without  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  army  of  Egypt;  and  that  of 
68,000  cavalry,  ftated  as  complete, 
40,000  were  wanting.  Addrelfes 
were  alfo  fent  up  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  bordering  on  Italy,  particu- 
larlv  from  Grenoble,  which,  accuf- 
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ing  this  minifler  as  the  author  of  all 
the  misfortunes  and  reverfes  of  the 
army,  Rated  various  aCts  ofpeifonal 
cowardice  during  his  command  oil 
the  Adige,  and  that  the  indignation 
of  the  public  was  fo  excited  againft: 
him  on  his  return  into  France,  that 
he  had  fupplicated  the  command¬ 
er  in  that  quarter  ,to  provide  him 
with  an  elcovt  for  his  perfonal 
fafety. 

The  Auftrian  army  meanwhile 
continued  its  conquefts  in  Italy, 
the  fate  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  victory  gained 
by  general  Kray,  between  the  Adige 
a  lid  the  Tartaro,  aim  oft  under  the 
walls  of  Verona.  As  the  French, 
in  covering  their  right  by  Alan  tug, 
had  not  been  able"  to  reeftabliffi 
their  left,  nor  keep  the  belt  line  of  , 
defence  againft  forces  nearly  equal, 
they  had  no  advantage  to  hope  but 
from  the  chance  of  a  deciftve  en¬ 
gagement.  Had  they  been  allured 
of  receiving  from  Switzerland  ana 
France  fufficient  reinforcements  k) 
keep  the  field  before  the  two  imperial 
armies,  it  was  only  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  that  they  could 
fecure  thofe  advantages  of  pofitiou 
where  fuperiority  of  numbers  would 
find  a  counterbalance  :  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  left  of  the 
general  line  of  operations,  the  battle 
gained  by  the  archduke  at  Stockach, 
and  the  retreat  of  general  Jourdan, 
had  rendered  the  French  plan  of  the 
offenftve  abortive,  fo  the  battle  loft 
bv  Scherer  at  Magnan,  and  them-, 
filiating  the  places  of  Mantua  and 
Pefchiera,  deftroyed  on  the  right 
the  centre  of  the  combined  defective 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Every 
retrograde  march  uncovered  and 
weakened  the  right  of  the  army  or 
Maftena.  On  the  other  fide,  this 
retreat  of  Moreau  upon  the  Mila- 
nefe  rendered  that  of  Macdonald’s 
army  at  Naples  very  dangerous  and 
difficult ;  for  Ferrara  and  Mantua 


beingnow invefted,  andthe  pofts  on 
the  Fo  abandoned  or  taken,  all  the 
roads  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  with 
thofe  of  Upper  Tufcany,  and  the! 
communication  with  Genoa,  could 
not  fail  of  being  intercepted. 

The  French,  who  had  taught  this 
terrible  fecret  to  Europe,  experi¬ 
enced,  in  their  turn,  that  fuperiori- 
ty  of  number,  rapidity  of  marches, 
multiplied  combinations  of  attacks 
and  fkirmilhes,  deftroy  the  import¬ 
ance  of  theftrongeft  fortified  places. 
What  was  formerly  called  war  of 
ftege  exifted  no  longer ;  fortrefles, 
confidered  as  great  and  motionleH 
military  machines,  no  longer  flop¬ 
ped  an  army  fuperior  in  number, 
or  difconcerted  their  plans,  unlefs: 
fuch  fortreftes  were  interchained,; 
and  had  the  fame  relation  with  each; 

i 

other,  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier, 
as  baftions  in  one  and  the  fame 
piece  of  fortification.  The  French 
army,  which  had  incurred  immenfe; 
lofs  in  the  bloody  engagement  on! 
the  Adige,  was  lfill  further  dimi¬ 
ni  (lied  by  the  placing  fmall  garri-j 
fons  in  a  great  number  of  pofts, 
none  of  which  retarded  a  day  the 
movement  and  march  of  theimpe-i 
rial  armies'.  Whilft  all  thefe  caufes, 
and  the  exceflive  fatigue  of  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat,  for  which  nothing  had 
been  prepared,  continued  to  weak¬ 
en  the  French,  the  imperialifts,  al-i 
ready  victorious  without  auxiliaries, 
faw  their  means  increalifig  every 
day^  not  only  by  the  arrival  of  tbe; 
Ruffians,  but  alfo  by  the  arming  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  difiaofition  of 
the  people.. 

At  the  moment  that  Scherer  gavq 
up  to  Moreau  the  command  of  an 
army  behind  the  Adda,  reduced  to 
36,000  men,  in  the  midft  of  Italy, 
without  any  fupport,  Suwarrow, 
with  nearly  a  triple  force,  turned, 
as  it  were  with  his  wings,  all  the 
lines  of  the  French  pofts  on  the 
left  fide  of  this  river.  But  though 
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oreau  could  not  1  hope  to  maintain 
-nfelf  long  in  thv  -  Mila  nefe,  or 
:eive  fuch  poweri  ui  a  lii;  ft  a  nee  as 
)uld  enable  him  to  1  teep  it,  yet  he 
is  fo  fttuated,  that  if  he  aban  doned 
a  foon  the  upper  }  aart  of  Italy, 
id  the  lakes  which  co  vered  hits  leit, 

:  would  not  be  able  t»  o  receive  the 
ccour  that  came  to 1  him  from 
vitzerland ;  and,  if  1  'e  too  long 
ftayed  drawing  near  the  Apen- 
ines,  and  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  he 
ould  not  be  able  to  n  ally  to  his 
ght  the  divifton  whic  h  was  to 
ave  evacuated  Tufcany,  and  Hill 
;fs  the  army  of  Naples.  The  im- 
erial  troops  had  already  p  ,afted  the 
'o  ;  Pizzighitone  was  almoift  inveft- 
d  by  the  divifton  of  genera  t  Kaim, 
nd  by  that  of  general  Ho.benzol- 
ern,  who  was  marchihg  upon  Pia- 
:enza.  It  appears,  therefore  that 
VIoreau’s  intention,  m  entren  ching 
limfelf  on  the  Upper  Adda  ,  was 
>nly  to  draw  the  attention  ami  the 
principal  forces  of  Suwarrow  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  thereby  difen  gage 
his  right;  and  afterwards  refilling 
battle  with  his  left  wing,  to  make 
his  retreat  upon  Alexandria  more 
eafily  and  furely. 

Suwarrow  had  marched  the  allied 
army  from  the  Oglio  to  the  Adda, 
not  comprehending  the  divifton  of 
general  Kray  employed  in  the 
lieges  of  Pefeluera  and  Mantua, 
nor  the  detached  bodies  of  general 
Kaim  and  Hohenzollern  which  had 
marched  towards  Pizzighitone  and 
Piacenza.  On  his  arrival.  (April 
26th)  Suwarrow  difpofed  his  army 
into  three  columns.  The  right 
under  general  Rofenberg,  with  a 
vanguard  of  Ruffian  troops  under 
general  Vukaft'ovich,  filed  oft  to 
the  point  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
upon  the  poll  of  Lecco.  The  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  centre,  compoled  of 
the  divifions  of  Ott  and  Zoph, 
inarched  upon  Vaprio  ;  the  left  co- 
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lumn,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Melas,  encamped  in  light  of  Cal- 
fano.  The  poft  of  Lecco  was  car-, 
ried  by  two  battalions  of  grena¬ 
diers.  Vukaft'ovich  marched  upon 
Brivio,  re- eftabli filed  the  bridge 
which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the 
French,  and  took  his  pofitions  on. 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Adda,  with 
four  battalions,  two  fquadrons,  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  The  centre 
divifton,  by  a  hardy  and  daring 
manoeuvre,  having  thrown  a  bridge 
acrofs  the  Adda,  during  the  night, 
at  Trezzo,  furprifed  the  French, 
diflodged  them  from  their  poft,  and 
purfued  them  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of  Milan. 

1  he  paffiage  executed  at  Brivio, 
on  the, right,  by  general  Vukaffo- 
vich,  which  was  followed  by  the 
divifton  under  Rofenberg,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  French,  and 
led  general  Moreau  to  reinforce 
his  left.  The  divifton  of  general 
Grenivr  marched  upon  Brivio,  tt> 
fuppor.t  that  part  of  the  divifton  of 
general  Serrurier  which  had  been 
difiodg&d  from  Trezzo.  A  furious 
engagement  took  place  between 
the  French  troops  which  had  ral¬ 
lied,  and  the  divifton  of  gene.. ‘a! 
Ott,  which  had  already  palled  the 
bridge.  The  vidfory  was  frill  dcu  bt- 
ful  :  a  part  of  general  Vidtor’s  di  vi- 
fton  flanking  the  imperialifu  011 
the  fide  of  Brivio,  was  preparing  to 
furrounu  their  right,  or  drive  them 
into  the  Adda,  when  Zoph’s  di- 
vifion,  crofted  the  bridge  of  Tre?;zo, 
and  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of 
the  imperialifts.  The  .  village  of 
Pozzo  was  taken  ;  the  French  fell 
back  on  Vaprio,  from  w  hich  t.hey 
were  alfo  driven.  This  laft  move¬ 
ment  took  off  all  hope  of  aftift  ance 
from  general  Serrurier,  who  found 
himfelf  feparated  from  the  divifions 
which  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
reach  hum  5  and  he  was  completely 
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fiirrounded  by  the  imperial  troops 
which  had  palled  at  Lecco,  by  the 
Ruffian  vanguard  under  Vukaffo- 
wich,  and  the  divifion  of  Rofen- 
b-erg  which  had  paffied  at  Brivi. 
In  this  defperate  fituation,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  neg¬ 
ligence  in  not  guarding  the  poll 
at  Trezzo,  Serrurier  defended 
lumfelf  with  obflinate  courage; 
nor  did  he  furrender  with  the  wrecks 
of  his  divifion  till  he  had  obtained 
liberty  for  the  officers  to  return  to 
France  on  their  parole,  and  the 
Immediate  exchange  of  his  foldiers 
againft  whatever  prifoners  of  the 
silted  army  might  be  made  on  that 
day.  General  Melas,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  left  column,  marched 
upon  Caffano.  He  forced  at  firft 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Ritorto 
Canale,  which  he  palled  on  a  font 
• volant y  under  the  fire  of  the  French. 
Be  then  ftormed  the  head  of  the 
bridge  on  the  Adda  fo  expeditio’ufly, 
that  he  faved  it  from  the  fire,  and 
made  ufe  of  it  to  pafs  his  whole 
divifion,  which  took  poll  the 
fame  evening  (April  27th)  at  Gor- 
gjinzolo.  The  French  army,  the 
Hfs  of  which  was  very  considerable, 
made  its  retreat  through  Milan  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  the  allied  armies 
entered  it  the  following  day  (28th 
April).  Vukaffiovich  pufhed  his 
advanced  guard  as  far  as  Como, 
and  a  body  of  Ruffian  troops  paffied 
through  Milan  the  fame  day. 

The  capital  of  theCifalpine  repub¬ 
lic  was  now  once  more  in  the  power 
ofHhe  Auftrians;  and  the  fevereft 
fanreon  the  French  government  was 
the  little  regret  with  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  faw  them 
enter.  In  the  Cifalpine  republic 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people  had 
bailed  the  arrival  of  the  French  as 
the  birth-day  of  freedom  ;  but  the 
French  directory,  like  defpots  who 
Fad  fubju gated  a  people,  rather 


than  magiftrates  of  a  free  nation 
who  had  Executed  a  truft,  affeaet 
to  fear  tha  t  the  ^xplofion  of  grow¬ 
ing  patriotifm  would  become  elec 
trie  and  contagious ;  that  this  rapid 
Hame  would  burn  brighter  among 
the  inhabitan  ts  of  Italy  who  were 
yet  enflaved that  it  would  lead 
them  to  form  a  community  of  in- 
tereffis  and  that  a  fy  Item  of  policy 
would  be  introduced,  fo  as  to  com4 
pofe  a  formidable  coalition  of  thofe 
different  nations,  which  France 
would  be  unable  to  retain  as  inftru- 
ments  obedient  to  its  will.  Inflead 
of  feeking  in  the  Italian  republics 
powerful  and  faithful  allies,  ca¬ 
pable  of  contributing  to  the  general 
fupport,  thefe  ignorant  men  were 
anxious  only  to  form  republics  in 
miniature,  fatellites  attached  to  the 
planet  of  the  French  republic,  and 
compelled  to  follow  its  motions 
witho  ut  adding  to  its  luftre. 

The  undoubted  interefts  of  the 
Frenc:h  republic  would  have  been 
to  have  given  real,  and  not  nominal 
independence  to  thofe  countries; 
re  draining  them,  neverthelefs,  from 
falling  into  the  errors  and  calami¬ 
ties  of  which  France  had  been  the 
theatre,  by  counfels  of  friendfhip 
and  leffons  of  experience;  to  have 
directed  that  flrong  and  irrefiflible 
commotion  into  a  proper  channel ; 
to  have  excited  a  national  energy  ; 
to  have  attached  the  inhabitants;  to 
have  armed  them  with  care  and 
circumfpedtion,  and  thereby  create 
afecond  levy,  who  fhould  have  been 
not  automatons  fubje&ed  to  their 
caprice,  but  men  whofe  gratitude 
and  union  of  fentiment  would  have 
more  clofely  and  furely  enchained 
them  under  the  common  banner  of 
liberty. 

Thefe  were  con fi derations  into 
which  the  directory  could  notenter. 
Swollen  by  the  pride  of  victory, 
one  of  the  laft  expedients  of  which 
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hey  thought  was  fecuring  thofe 
victories  by  foreign  refources,  they 
never  dreamt  of  the  poflibilitv  of 
reveries  ;  they  never  confidered 
:hat  one  of  the  moft  important 
neans  of  ftre  ngthening  the  power 
ft  the  French  republic  would  have 
neen  by  the  physical  and  moral  cor¬ 
roboration  o  f  tthe  Cifalpine  repub¬ 
lic.  A  contrary  plan  was  followed; 
ind  the  directory  beheld  in  the  ag- 
yrandilemen  t  of  this  latter  Rate  no¬ 
ting  but  a  rival,  whole  power  it 
was  anxioirs  only  to  limit.  This 
principle  was  inftantly  followed. 
The  diredtoay  did  not  ftoop  to 
myftery  to  conceal  it,  but  Compli¬ 
mented  themfelves  on  their  wifdom 
and  inflexibility,  when  they  profe- 
cuted  thofe  who  thought  different¬ 
ly  from  themfelves  on  the  fubjetft. 

The  patriots  in  Italy,  who  took 
the  name  of  Um'tarians ,  the  deno¬ 
mination  given  to  thofe  who  were 
anxious  for  a  larger  independence 
to  their  country,  and  for  a  more 
uniform  fyftem  in  the  government, 
or  rather  the  junction  of  the  whole 
of  the  allied  Italian  dates  into  one 
republic,  were  the  particular  ob¬ 
jects  of  profcription.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  might  have  been  made  for 
thofe  regulators  of  dates,  had  their 
fyftem  with  refpect  to  Italy  pre- 
fented  any  advantages  for  France; 
but  the  only  thing  they  fought  or 
found  in  its  fervile  degradation  was 
the  privilege  of  being  unjuft  with 
impunity.  Italy  was  to  them  a 
theatre  for  anatomical  experiments 
of  the  coarfeft  kind  ;  each  direc¬ 
tor  cut  it  up  according  to  his  fancy. 
But  the  “  griding  difcontinuous 
wound”  was  the  fyftematic  plun¬ 
der  which  was  regularly  organifed, 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  de¬ 
partments,  the  chief  inftruments  of 
which  were  the  harpy  commiffaries 
of  the  executive  directory,  and  the 
itinerant  contractors  of  the  French 
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army,  who,  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  are  represented  by  the 
indignant  Italians  themfelves  as 
birds  of  voracious  and  infatiate 
prey,  flicking,  with  their  beak  and 
claws,  on  the  mutilated  corpfes, 
and  not  to  be  moved  or  feared 
away,  except  by  the  nolle  and  clan- 
gor  of  arms. 

The  conduct,  therefore,  of  the 
French  government  in  Italy  was 
the  reverfe  of  the  principles  of 
common  juftice  and  policy.  la 
order  to  bind  by  ties  of  amity  a  na¬ 
tion  of  inferior  rank  to  one  more 
powerful,  ftrength  fhould  hold  out 
a  friendly  hand  to  weaknefs,  and 
place  it  on  the  fame  level ;  but  the 
French  government  raifed  an  iroa 
arm  over  the  Cifalpine,  and  kept  it 
crufhcd  under  its  feet.  Moderatioa 
ought  to  regulate  the  will  of  a  ftrong 
people,  and  the  directory  put  no 
other  bounds  to  its  ambition  but 
thofe  of  its  force  ?  Fidelity  in  en¬ 
gagements  is  an  inviolable  and  fa- 
cred  guarantee  to  a  weaker  people, 
and  they  tore  into  fhreds  the  moft 
folemn  pages  of  treaties  1  The 
laws,  and,  above  all,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  an  ally,  ought  to  be 
refpeCted  ;  but  the  French  trod 
under  foot  the  moft  auguft  of 
rights,  broke  the  charter  of  their 
conftitution,  and  ejeCted  the  fu- 
preme  magift rates  of  a  friendly 
republic  with  lefs  ceremony  than 
they  would  have  broken  the  fub- 
altern  officers  of  a  fubjugated  pro¬ 
vince!  Inftead  of  being  equitable, 
difinterefted,  and  faithful  to  their 
engagements,  they  were  unjuft, 
avaricious,  and  perjured.  The  re- 
quifitions  of  every  kind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  were  tor¬ 
mented,  in  confequence  of  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  military  fervice, 
had  made  them  execrate  a  change 
of  government,  in  which  they  had 
found  only  a  change  o f  flavery. 

Thev 
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They  beheld  nothing  in  French¬ 
men  but  bands  of  ruffians,  who  for 
a  while  had  made  a  parade  of  hu¬ 
manity,  in  order  to  accompiifh 
with  greater  facility  their  plan  of 
deduction,  and  enrich  themfelves 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  people. 

Under  fuch  circumflances  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  a  portion,  at 
leaf!,  of  the  Cifalpines,  ffiould  have 
prayed  for  the  return  of  the  Au- 
flrians,  whofe  yoke,  though  not 
lefs  painful,  would  be  at  lead  more 
tolerable,  as  their  fyflematic  difpo- 
fition  betrayed  lefs  of  violence 
and  paffion  than  the  indolent  vi¬ 
vacity  of  the  French.  The  abhor¬ 
rence  entertained  for  the  French 
fell  likewife  on  their  agents,  the 
fupreme  magiftrates  of  the  Cifalp- 
ine  republic,  the  creatures  of  their 
power,  and  the  ferviie  inftruments 
of  their  will.  The  Cifalpine  di- 
jrediory,  whom  the  Iegiflative  body, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
towards  the  Adda,  had  invefted 
with  its  powers,  had  created  con- 
fultative  commifiions  to  aid  them 
in  the  adoption  of  meafures  fitted 
to  fave  their  country  in  this  alarm¬ 
ing  crifis.  The  violent  meafures 
propofed  by  thofe  commifi'aries 
proved  more  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial.  Lifts  of  profcription  were 
rumoured  about ;  every  one  fufpedt- 
ed  or  trembled;  and  every  purfe 
was  at  firft  fliut  againft  the  forced 
loan  which  they  propofed.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  directory  reftored 
a  momentary  confidence,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  partial  payments  of  this  ex¬ 
action  ;  but  the  great  mafs  refuted 
their  contribution,  fince  there  were 
not  French  foldiers  enough  in  Mi¬ 
lan  .to  force  the  execution.  A  plan 
of  levying  fourteen  or  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  wasalfo  propofed  by  the  com* 
million  of  finance  ;  as  that  of  raif- 
ing  an  army  of  Cifalpines,  under 
the  French  title  of  Moveable  Co¬ 


lumns,  had  bee  n  f  >ropofed  by  f 
military  commifl  ion  .  Thofe  exp 
dients,  which  in',  tl  le  beginning; 
the  reverfes  of  the  1  French  arrj 
might  have  prefe\  rve  d  the  Cifalpi 
republic  under  an  y  o  ther  commai 
than  that  of  Scher  er,  weite  now  t< 
late.  Several  of  tii<  e  departmer 
were  then  in  pofil  Jill  on  of  the  A 
flrian  army  ;  and  a  rb  ver  and  abatli 
only  divided  it  and  ft  lilan. 

On  the  news  of  thi  2  refult  of  t 
battle  on  the  Add;  t,  the  Cifaipii 
directory,  without  c<  mcerting  ai 
meafures,  even  with  1  i  Scherer,  whs 
driven  from  the  arm\  bad  retreat 
fometime  before  toy  Milan,  or  wi 
Rivaud,  the  Fre.’nc  h  embafladc 
who  fled  precipitjite  Jy  from  the  fe, 
of  government,  tc  >  t:he  gr^at  difcoi: 
tent  of  the  legifL  ti.ve  body,  vvhoit 
notwithftanding  the  precautior 
fuggefled  eight  (  lays  before  by  R| 
vaud,  they  left,  as  well  as  the  ai 
chives  of  the  flat  e,  to  the  rfiercy  0 
the  Auflro  -  Ruffian  army,  int 
whofe  poffieffion  1  hey  fell  when  the 
entered  conquerc  >rs  into  Milan. 

Such  are  the  le.  ading  caiifes  of  tb 
ruin  of  the  Cifalj  line  republic,  fubj 
dued  not  fo  muc  h  by  Aiuflro-Ruf, 
flan  valour  as  Trench  corruptioi 
and  tyranny.  Opinions  had  routec 
the  French  armies  before  tbechanci 
of  real  war  had  bee  n  tryed,  and  ever 
Auftrian  or  Ruffian  avengers  re 
ceived  a  melancholy  and  momen-; 
tary  welcome.  Snwarrow  .founa 
therefore  no  impediment  to  his 
progrefs  from  popular  dilaffeflioffi 
and  continued  his  purfuit  of  the 
French  army,  extending  his  right 
into  Upper  Italy,  and  feparating  the 
left  of  Moreau’s  army  from  the 
lakes  and  valleys  which  led  to  the 
principal  entries  into  Switzerland. 
From  this  operation  the  pofltion  of 
the  right  of  Maffiena’s  army,  how¬ 
ever  flrong  in  itfelf,  became  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate.  The  fhuation.  of 
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jccourbe’s  divilion  grew  every  day 
nore  critical,  from  the  interrupt 
ion  of  his  communications,  and 
he  difficulty  of  fubfiftence,  having 


to  fupport  his  right  flank,  which  the 
retreat  of  Moreau  had  uncovered, 
and  guard  the  paflages  of  the  Upper 
Vaiteline. 
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Army.'  Strong  Poftion  of  the  French  Army.  Defeat  o  f  the  Ruffians  near 
Falenza.  Skilful  Manoeuvres  of  Moreau.  Capture  of  the  City  of  Turin 
by  the  allied  Armies.  March  of  Macdonald  from  Naples.  Operations  of 
the  French  on- the  Fakes  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Surrender  of  the  Citadel 
of  Milan.  Ancona  bombarded.  Army  before  Mantua  detached  againfl 
'Macdonald.  Progrefs  of  the  Archduke  s  Army  in  Switzerland.  Diffe¬ 
rent  A  A  ions  between  the  French  and  Aufrian  Armies.  Tran  Ration  of  the 
Seat  of  Helvetic  Government  from  Lucerne  to  Berne.  Battle,  before  Zu¬ 
rich.  Zurich  evacuated  by  the  French.  Obfcr  vat  ions  on  the  Plans  of  the 
•  refpeBive  Armies ,  and  their  Modes  of  Operation.  Invafion  of  the  Pied- 
montefe  Falleys  on  the  French  Frontiers.  Entrance  of  Macdonald' s  Army 
into  Tufcany.  Manoeuvres  of  Moreau  to  favour  the,  fund  ion  of  the  Army 
from  Naples.  Plan  of  the  combined  Armies  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald. 
Progrefs  »f  Macdonald’s  Army.  March  of  Suw  arrow  againfl  Macdo¬ 
nald.  Dreadful  Engagements  on  the  Trsbbia.  Defeat  of  the  French. 

'  Retreat  of  Macdonald* s  Army.  Defeat,  of  the  Aufirians  by  Moreau. 
Surrender  of  the  Citadel  of  Turin.  Conclujion  of  the  firjl  Part  of  the 
Campaign.  Valuation  of  the  Ioffes  of  the  French  and  allied  Armies  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Appearance  of  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  Mediterranean.  State  of  the  Englijh  and  French  Marine 
Forces.  Operations  of  the  Englijh  to  intercept  the  combined  Fleets.  .Re¬ 
turn  of  the  combined  Fleets  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Bref. 


H  E  army  of  the  archduke, 
cantoned  on  the  left  flde  of 
the  Rhine,  had  as  yet  ( i  ft  May) 
made  no  movement,  Maflena  had 
received  reinforcements,  and  the 
army  employed  only  in  the  defence 
of  Switzerland  was  about  60,000 
ftrong,  not  including  the  Swifs 
auxiliaries.  The  archduke  alfo  was 
unwilling  to  undertake  any  opera¬ 
tion  till  the  progrefs  of  the  allied 


army  in  Italy  fliould  have  ripened 
his  projects  of  attack  on  the  Gri¬ 
fons  ;  for  which  important  and 
difficult  expedition  the  divifion 
under  general  Hotze,  amounting  to 
about  20,000  men,  was  deftined. 
This  general  concerted  his  move¬ 
ments  with  thofe  of  general  Belle- 
garde,  in  the  Lower  Engadin,  who 
had  continued  to  harafs  the  polls  of 
Lecourbe.  His  principal  defign 
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was  to  eflablifli  a  nearer  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  left  of  Hotze,  to 
furprife  fome  paffage  on  the  lofty 
mountains  which  feparate  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Inn  from  thofe  of  the 
Laneuard  and  the  Albula,  which 
two  rivers  flow  through  the  valley 
of  the  Grifons,  and  throw  them- 
felves  into  the  Rhine  above  and  be¬ 
low  Coire. 

The  difficulties  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe, 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and 
the  active  defence  of  the  French 
troops  under  the  orders  of  Le- 
courbe,  had  rendered  the  partial 
attempts  made  by  general  Belle- 
garde  of  no  effect;  and  the  attack 
combined  with  Hotze,  and  made 
(ift  May)  on  every  point  of  the 
line,  had  no  better  fuccefs,  with 
refpeft  to  the  general  project,  which 
was  that  of  penetrating  into  the 
Grifons.  Lecourbe  defeated  the 
Auflrian  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  former  in  the  Lower 
Engadin,  and  repulfed  them  with 
confiderable  lofs,  taking  the  prince 
De  Ligne,  and  part  of  his  troops, 
prifoners ;  while  the  divifion  un¬ 
der  Hotze,  which  had  furprifed 
general  Menars  in  the  Grifons,  in 
his  attempt  on  the  fort  of  Lucien- 
ileig,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Mayenfield,  was  attacked  in  flank 
by  general  Chabrand,  and  driven 
back, after  lofing  confiderable  num¬ 
bers,  among  which  the  regiment 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed. 

This  firft  attempt  of  general 
Hotze  to  carry  by  main  force  the 
fort  of  Lucienfteig,  the  key  of  the 
Grifons,  was  concerted  with  the 
Grifons  themfelvcs,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  little  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  10,000  of  whom  took 
arms  on  a  fudden,  and  furprifed 
the  French  polls  at  Difentis  and 
Ikntz,  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 


if  the  attacks  of  the  preceding  da 
had  fucceeded,  and  more  unioi 
had  exifted  between  the  in  fur  gen 
within  and  the  Auflrians  withou' 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  the  d 
vifion  of  general  Lecourbe,  wh 
then  occupied  the  Upper  Engadii 
and  the  communications  by  S 
Gothard,  would  have  been  infa 
libly  cut  off. 

Difentis,  in  the  high  valley  <j 
the  Hither  Rhine,  is  the  point  ( 
communication  between  the  Gr 
fons  and  the  cantons  of  Glaris  an 
Uri.  A  body  of  about  6000  per 
fants  had  poured  down  on  tl 
bridge  of  Rechenau,  of  which  the 
had  taken  poffeffion.  Maffena,  wfc 
had  not  been  able,  by  any  dive 
fion,  to  divide  the  forces  of  tl 
archduke,  haflened  to  flrengthe 
his  left,  which  had  been  confide 
ably  fhaken  in  this  lafl:  attack.  F 
reinforced  the  poll  of  Lucienfleij 
and  detached  Menars  againft  tl 
armed  Swifs  peafantry.  This  la; 
ter  general  diflodged  them  fro 
Rechenau,  and  purfued  them  as  f; 
as  Difentis,  where  he  came  up  wit 
the  main  body,  which  he  difperfe> 
after  killing  about  two  thoufan* 
Maffena,  meanwhile,  attacked  tl 
Swifs  of  the  little  cantons  on  tl 
fide  of  the  lake  at  Schwitz,  whe; 
they  were  forced  to  lay  down  the 
arms ;  and  alfo  at  Altorf,  whe; 
4000  men,  having  fuftained  tl 
charge  with  a  few  pieces  of  cat 
non,  were  cut  in  pieces  or  d 
fperfed.  General  Soult,  who  conj 
manded  this  expedition,  purfut 
the  wrecks  of  this  army  as  far  ; 
the  Valley  of  Urleren,  in  order  ij 
prevent  them  from  getting  poffeflk 
of  the  pafs  of  St.  Gothard.  But  i 
was  not  fufficient  for  the  furety  < 
the  left  of  the  French  army  j 
Switzerland  to  re-eflablifh  its  h 
ternal  communications  ;  lince,  af 

er  the  paffage  of  the  Adda,  the  po 
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feffion  of  Como,  and  of  the  eaftern  nable.  This  fort,  which  was  placed 
fide  of  the  lake,  the  Valteline  was  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  formed  by 
quite  uncovered.  The  divifion  un-  perpendicular  rocks,  the  peaks  of 
ier  general  L’Oifon  retreated  with  which,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  were 
difficulty,  by  Chiavenna,  into  the  joined  to  the  fteep  heights  which 
Grifons,  leaving  part  of  its  artillery  inclofe  the  valley,  half  a  league  in 


behind  ;  and  Lecourbe  crofted  ra- 
)idly  from  the  Lower  Engadin 
0  Bellinzone,  forming,  by  this 
neans,  a  fupport  for  his  fecond 
ine,  by  covering  the  paftage  of 
>t.  Gothard,  and  cutting  off  the 
:o.mm unication  between  the  little 
:antons  and  the  Swifs  Italian  bail- 
ages,  whofe  inhabitants  had  ri fen 
n  infurre&ion,  and  declared  for 
he  imperialifts.  A  few  days  after 
,ecourbe  took  his  pofition  at  Bel- 
inzone,  Maftena  transferred  his 
lead-quarters  from  St.  Gall  anew 
0  Zurich,  manoeuvring  with  his 
:ft,  fending  ftrong  columns  over 
he  Rhine,  detaching  a  body  of 
.000  men  towards  the  Black  Fo- 
:ft,  in  hopes  of  drawing  off  the 
ttention  of  the  archduke  ;  but  the 
rince  was  not  deceived  by  thefe 
perations,  he  remained  firm  to 
is  plan,  which  was  that  of  ha- 
arding  nothing  on  the  Rhine  till 
e  had  poffeffion  of  the  country  of 
le  Grifons. 

With  this  view  he  fent  reinforce- 
lents  to  Feldkirch.  Hotze  had 
iready  combined  a  new  plan  of  at- 
ick  with  Bellegarde,  who,  follow- 
ig-up  the  French  in  their  retreat 
'om  the  Upper  Engadin,  had  ad- 
anced  to  Lenz,  where  he  was 
fined  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
rmed  Grifons.  The  Swifs,  coi¬ 
ned  by  the  ex-avoyer  Steiger, 
ad  united  with  Auftrians  under 
leir  countryman  general  Hotze, 
‘quefted  leave  to  form  the  vap- 
uard  of  the  column  which  fhould 
e  charged  with  the  new  attack  on 
ucienfteig,  which,  fince  it  had 
lien  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
id  been  rendered  almoft  impreg- 
1 799- 


length,  fliut  up  by  batteries,  and 
cut  by  a  draw-bridge,  was  the  only 
point  which  flopped  the  archduke. 
While  he  was  meditating  this  fe¬ 
cond  general  attack,  he  received 
news  (9th  May)  at  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Stockach  of  the  march  of 
a  confiderable  body  of  Ruffians, 
which  had  already  reached  Galiicia, 
and  were  deftined  to  a<5t  on  the 
Rhine.  General  Toftoi  had  come 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  archduke 
for  the  direftion  of  the  columns. 
This  body  made  part  of  40,00a 
men,  furnifhed  by  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  pay  of 
England,  independently  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Italy.  The  total  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  troops  was  eftimated  at  70,000 
men,  who  were  at  that  time  afiem- 
bled,  or  who  were  on  their  way  to 
join  the  Auftrian  armies. 

At  length  (12th  of  May)  all  the 
advanced  columns  of  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  army  put  themfelves  in  mo¬ 
tion;  general  Nauendorf,  who 
was  at  Engen,  marched  his  van¬ 
guard  upon  Schaffhaufen,  and  made 
preparations  as  if  he  intended  to 
force  the  paftage  of  the  Rhine. 
Maftena,  who  continued  mean¬ 
while  to  extend  the  fortifications 
and  entrenchments  near  Bade,  had 
confiderably  reinforced  the  di¬ 
vifion  which,  occupied  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  pofition  between  Lor- 
rach  and  Rheinfelden,  fo  that  this 
fupport  to  his  left  was  become 
very  refpe-ftable. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
Hotze  made  his  general  attack,  and 
this  time  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
key  of  the  Grifons,  which  for  two 
months  paft  had  coft  fo  much  blood 
X  on 
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on  both  fide s.  He  had  divided  his 
forces,  and  formed  four  columns ; 
the  firft  was  deftined  to  make  a 
falfe  attack  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
file,  and  threaten  the  flanks  of  the 
entrenchments ;  the  fecond  was  to 
traverfe  the  mountains  above  May- 
enfield,  to  defcend  on  the  rear,  and 
facilitate  the  attack  in  front,  which 
was  afterwards  to  become  ferious; 
the  third  was  to  free  the  Seevifer 
Alps ;  and  the  fourth,  with  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  to  force  a 
paflage  by  the  Slapiner-joch.  Hotr2e 
directed  the  column  in  front,  and 
general  Jellachich  commanded  the 
three  other  attacks.  The  Auftrians 
did  not  reach  the  rear  of  the  en¬ 
trenchments  cf  the  French,  or  af- 
femble  their  columns  on  this  point, 
the  only  one  where  their  junction 
was  poflible,  till  after  twelve  hours’ 
march  and  extreme  labour,  in 
which  they  were  greatly  aflifted  by 
the  enhabitants,  who  (hared  in  their 
dangers  and  lightened  t  heir-fatigue. 
At  this  moment  Jellachich  attacked 
theentrenchments  in  the  rear,  Hotze 
forced  the  pafs,  and,  advancing  to 
the  gate,  notwithstanding  the  fire 
of  the  French,  blew  it  up,  and  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  fort  commanded 
by  general  Humbert.  The  whole 
of  the  French  14th  demi-brigade, 
amounting  to  3000  men,  were  made 
prifoners. 

After  the  taking  of  Lucienfteig, 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
acrofs  the  Rhine,  though  preci¬ 
pitate,  was  neverthelefs  made  in 
good  order,  in  three  inverted  co¬ 
lumns  5  that  of  the  right  retreated 
by  Sargans  upon  Wallenftadt ;  the 
centrepafled  by  the  Defile  of  Vethrs; 
and  the  third  afcended  the  Rhine 
by  Reichnau,  Ilantz,  andDifentis. 

Bellegarde,  who,  during  thefe 
attacks,  had  (truck  out  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Inn,  and  marched  upon 
Lenz,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 


retreat  of  the  French  by  the  XJppe 
Valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  whic 
would  have  eafily  opened  to  hii 
the  pafles  into  the  little  canton.; 
and  the  means  of  attaining  St.  G< 
thard ;  but  he  could  not  reach  tl 
Valley  of  the  Grifons  until  the  daj 
after  the  taking  of  Lucienfteig,  ar 
till  the  rear-guard  of  the  left  c< 
lumn  had  evacuated  Coire  an 
Reiehnau,  of  which  Bellegarde  toe; 
pofTeftion  (16th  May),  and  mac 
four  companies  prifoners.  Hots! 
meanwhile  crofted  the  Rhine  wit 
a  ftrong  vanguard,  palled  throu^ 
Sargans,  which  had  been  burnt  b 
the  French,  and  marched  upc 
Wallenftadt.  Bellegarde  afcendci 
the  Upper  Rhine  in  purfu'it  of  tl 
column  which  had  retreated  to  D 
fentis.  The  whole  country  of  t! 
Grifons,  excepting  the  narrow  vr 
leys  bordering  on  the  little  cantor 
were  ( 1 7th  May)  entirely  evacuate1 
by  the  French  :  the  other  pafles,  cj 
the  fide  of  Switzerland,  were  o 
cupied  by  the  imperialifts.  Me; 
fena  could  no  longer  delay  concet 
trating  his  forces.  That  line  > 
the  external  defence  of  Switze 
land,  which,  from  the  Lake  < 
Conftance  to  the  chain  of  the  Rhr 
tran  Alps,  confifts  in  the  occup 
tion  of  a  fmall  number  of  importa; 
pofts,  on  an  extent  of  near  fix; 
leagues,  was  broken-up  on  <| 
fides.  The  Rheinthal,  the  countil 
of  St.  Gall,  Appenzel,  and  tl 
Thurgau,  the  moll  covered  ar 
beft-fianked  point  of  that  line,  r 
longer  held  to  the  general  pofitio. 
and  could  not  be  defended  again 
fuperior  forces. 

The  progrefs  of  the  archduke 

army  had  been  furthered  by  tl 

fuccefs  of  the  allied  army  of  Itah 
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Suw arrow  s  fuperiority  of  fore, 
had  given  himthe  means  of  detacl 
ing  various  corps,  which,  takif 
fucoeflive  poffeflion  of  the  valley 
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checked  the  French  troops  who 
were  potted  in  the  defiles  and  paffes 
>f  Switzerland,  the  extremities  of 
which  were  rendered  equally  infe- 
cure  from  the  fermentation  which 
irevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
he  little  cantons.  Thefe  infurrec- 
:ions  had  been  repreffed  by  general 
50iilt,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
>t.  Gothard,  to  fupport  Lecourbe  ; 
)ut  the  fpirit  of  infubordination 
was  very  far  from  being  extin- 
ruilhed ;  and  the  fituation  of  the 
French,  in  the  Italian  bailiwics, 
^rew  more  difficult  every  day. 

Having  reached  the  centre  of 
Lombardy  more  rapidly  than  he 
bad  conceived  it  poftible,  Suwar- 
row,  after  the  pattage  of  the  Adda, 
md  the  pofleffion  of  Milan,  divided 
1  great  part  of  his  forces  in  purfuit 
if  four  different  objedts.  On  the 
weft  and  in  front  he  had  t©  follow' 
up  his  operations  againtt  the  army 
>f  Moreau,  in  order  to  haften  his 
retreat,  and  force  him  to  abandon 
Piedmont  and  Genoa  before  he  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements ;  on  the  north 
md  on  his  right,  to  penetrate  into 
the  valleys  above  the  lakes,  and  to 
facilitate  the  movements  of  the  left 
of  the  archduke’s  army  beyond  St. 
Gothard  ;  on  the  eaft,  and  behind 
him,  Kray  befieged  Mantua  with  a 
body  of  about  25,000  men,  while 
general  Klenau  invefted  Ferrara 
and  blocked  Bologna,  the  vigorous 
defence  of  which  places  caufed  a 
Very  favourable  diverfion  to  that 
divifion  of  the  French  army  which 
was  retreating  from  Naples  and 
Rome  towards  Tufcany,  under  the 
command  of  general  Macdonald  ; 
and  towards  the  fouth,  and  on  his 
left,  Suwarrow  had  detached  ge- 
neral^Ott,  with  a  ftrong  divifion,  to 
fupport  general  Klenau,  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  Macdonald's  army,  to 
leize  the  paftes  of  the  Apennines 
in  Upper  Tufcany,  and  intercept 
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the  communications  with  that 
country  and  the  Ligurian  republic. 
Ill  this  manner  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  occupied  by  the  French  and 
Imperial  armies,  the  different  di- 
vifions  and  polls  of  which  were 
thus  intermingled.  From  the  centre 
of  Lombardy  to  the  two  feas  there 
was  not  a  place  or  a  poll,  whether 
fupported  by  the  French  armies  or 
infulated,  which  was  not  attacked 
or  defended  with  vigour.  There 
was  not,  in  the  vaft  circie  of  the 
Alps,  or  in  the  long  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  a  fingle  pafs  which, 
had  not,  at  this  moment,  a  relative 
importance  with  refped  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  operations,  and  which  was 
not  feized  on  or  difputed,  either 
by  detached  troops,  or  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  which 
compofed  an  auxiliary  force,  of 
which  diverfity  of  opinion,  con- 
ttraint,  or  victory,  augmented  con¬ 
tinually  the  number. 

We  fhall  look  in  vain  into  the 
biftory  of  the  wars  of  Italy  for  a 
period  bearing  any  refemblance  to 
the  prefen t :  as  we  have  never  feen 
a  conqueft  fo  rapid,  or  which  ap¬ 
peared  more  folid,  than  that  of 
Bonaparte,  if  it  be  true  that 
change  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  difpofal  of  the  refenrees, 
of  the  whole  of  the  public  force  of 
a  ftate,  confirm  the  dominion  of 
conquerors, — -fo  alfo  never  were  fo 
many  advantages  loft,  fo  many 
means  of  prefervation  deftroyed,  in 
fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of  time,  and  aL 
mod,  as  it  were,  at  a  fingie  blow. 

Suwarrow  having  thus  diffemi- 
nated  his  forces,  Moreau,  after  the 
pattage  of  the  Adda  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Milan,  made  his  retreat 
in  good  order,  in  three  columns; 
that  of  the  right  marching  from 
Lodi  upon  Piacenza;  that  of  the 
centre  by  the  road  of  Milan  to 
Genoa,  upon  Pavia  and  Voghera; 

X  2  that 
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that  of  the  left  by  Vigevano  and 
Novarra.  While  the  main  of  the 
army  retreated  thus  upon  the  Li¬ 
gurian  republic,  Moreau  went  to 
Turin,  where  he  put  a  flop  to  dif- 
orders  which  had  taken  place,  made 
preparations  for  the  evacuation  of 
this  city  and  the  arfenal,  and  pro- 
vifion  for  the  defence  of  the  ci¬ 
tadel,  which  he  confided  to  general 
Fiorella.  He  alfo  re-eftablifhed  the 
communications,  which,  if  not 
altogether  cut  off,  were  at  leait  in¬ 
terrupted  by  parties  of  the  infur- 
gents;-  the  prefervation  of  which 
communications  was  highly  im¬ 
portant,  on  account  of  the  fuc- 
cours  which  he  expedted  from 
Switzerland  by  the  Lower  Vallais, 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Valley 
of  Auft;  from  the  fouthern  de¬ 
partments  by  Mount  Cenis  and  the 
Valley  of  Sufa;  and  from  Brianqon 
by  the  Valley  of  Exiles.  Unable, 
with  an  army  reduced  to  about 
25,000  men,  to  defend,  with  any 
hopes  of  fuccefs,'  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  to  cover  the  country  of 
Genoa,  and  keep  up  its  commu¬ 
nications  on  each  fide,  which  were 
ib  important,  as  well  for  the 
junction  of  his  army  with  that  of 
Naples,  as  for  the  arrival  of  fuc- 
cours  by  Nice,  Moreau  left  Tu¬ 
rin  (7th  May),  and  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Alexandria.  He 
had  previoufiy  taken  a  pofition 
under  Torto-na,  extending  the  ad  - 
va need-polls  on  his  might  towards 
the  Apennines,  in  order  to  nar¬ 
row  this  interval  as  much  as  pofii- 
ble,  and  favour  the  retreat  of  Mac¬ 
donald,  bv  retainin'?,  as  long  ns 
p-offible,  S n vv arrow  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  Po.  Su  war-row,  meanwhile, 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Pavia  (1  ft 
May),'  and  detached  from  his  right 
aiftroog  van-guard,  under  V uka-lfo- 
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vich;  to  take  pofiefiion  of  Novarra 
and  other  places  evacuated  by  the 
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French,  with  orders  to  afeend  the 
Po  as  far  as  Turin,  and  divert  Mo¬ 
reau’s  attention  to  his  rear  by  at¬ 
tacking,  and  even  flanking,  his 
left  wing.  At  the  fame  time  ge¬ 
neral  Hohenzollern  marched  upon 
Piacenza  with  a  part  of  the  left  of 
the  allied  army,  and,  afeending  the' 
right  fide  of  the  Po,  had  forced 
back  the  vanguard  of  the  Frenchi 
beyond  Voghera,  near  Tortonar 
in  aid  of  this  movement,  and  withj 
the  view  of  feizing,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  the  paffages  into  the  country 
of  Genoa  by  the  Apennines,  Su- 
warrow  took  poft  at  Bobbio,  on 
the  road  from  Piacenza  to  Genoa. 

General  Kray,  after  the  taking 
of  Pefchiera,  had  marched  upon ' 
Borgo-forte,  and  affembled  all  his 
forces  around  Mantua.  The  gar- 
rifon  made  frequent  fallies,  fome 
of  which  became  ferious  engage¬ 
ments.  The  fiege  of  the  caftle  of 
Milan  was  begun  (5th  May)  by  j 
general  Latterman ;  and  on  the  i 
fame  day  general  Kaim  opened  the  J 
trenches  before  Pizzighitone,  of  i 
which  he  gained  poffeffion  in  four  j 
days,  v  from  the  blowing-up  of  a* 
powder-magazine,  when  the  gar- 
rifbn  capitulated,  confifting  of  fix  j 
hundred  men.  Ferrara,  Bologna,  j 
Ravenna,  Fort  Urbin,  and  Anco-  j 
na,  Hill  held  out.  Suwarrow’s  main  ! 
army  was  much  diminifhed  by 
thefe  different  operations  and  di-  j| 
verging  movements,  which,  con-  i 
fidering  the  weaknefs  and  fituation 
of  the  French,  were  not  only  in-  i 
expedient  and  ufeiefs,  blit  loft  him  I 
the  opportunity  of  exterminating  ;i 
the  whole  of  the  French  armies  in 
Italy, x  and  of  opening  a  paffage  in-  1 
to  the  fouthern  departments  of 
France.  Suwarrow’s  ignorance  of 
his  advantages,  and  the  fkilful  tac¬ 
tics  of  Moreau,  preferved  both,  j 
The  Ruffian  general,  neverthelefs, 
kept  dole  on  Moreau,  and  at-  j 
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tempted  to  diflodge  him  from  the 
firong  pofition  he  had  taken,  which 
was  a  kind  of  entrenched  cam-p, 
where  he  had  fortified  himfeif,  be- 
behind  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  be¬ 
tween  Valenza  and  Alexandria. 
Tortona  was  attacked  (9th  of  May) 
by.  general  Chafteler,  who  blew 
up  the  gates  under  the  fire  of  the 
cafile,  into  which  the  French  gar- 
rifon  withdrew.  The  greater  part 
of  the  allied  army  (19th  May),  in¬ 
creased  by  Kaim’s  divifion,  after 
the  taking  of  Pizzighitone,  paXed 
theScrivia,  and  encamped  at  Torre 
Garafolo.  General  Karaczay  was 
detached  with  a  corps  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  Novi,  Serravalle,  and 
Gavi.  This  movement  of  Suwar- 
row  by  his  left  flank,  and  the 
courfes  of  his  light  troops  into  the 
country  between  the  courfe  of  the 
Tanaro  and  the  Apennines,  did 
not  fhake  the  French  general’s  de* 
termination.  Moreau  had  flanked 
his  right  by  Alexandria,  his  left  by 
Valenza,  and  had  thrown  firong 
detachments  into  Cafal  and  Verrua ; 
nor  was  he  deceived  with  refpedt 
to  Suwarrow’s  projedls,  who  me¬ 
naced  the  right  of  the  French  army, 
and  its  communications  with  Ge¬ 
noa,  only  to  furprife  a  paXage  over 
the  Po  on  his  left,  and  to  furround, 
and  engage  it  in  a  general  and  de- 
cifive  adfion.  This  project  was 
feconded  by  the  attacks  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mondovi,  Cherafco,Ce- 
ya,  and  Oaeglia,  who  took  arms  on 
a  fudden  ;  which  infurre&ions  were 
already  fo  firong  and  fo  well  orga- 
nifed,  that  a  battalion,  which  was 
marching  to  join  the  French  army, 
was  attacked  and  difperfed.  Mo¬ 
reau’s  pofition  was  fuch,  that,  had 
he  lofi  a  battle,  his  retreat  on  either 
fide  the  Apennines  became  almofi 
impoffible. 

This  attack  againft  the  left  of 
general  Moreau  was  attempted 


(nth  of  May)  by  a  van-guard  of 
imperial  troops,  who,  having  pafied 
the^Po  above  Valenza,  had  been 
very  rudely  treated  and  driven 
back,  But  the  following  day  the 
affair  became  more  ferious  :  a 
Ruffian  divifion  of  7000  men,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  general  Schu- 
barf,  pafied  the  river  below  Va¬ 
lenza,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Po  and  the  Tanaro,  and  marched 
towards  Pecetto,  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Tortona,  in  order  to  cut 
the  line  of  the  French.  The  firfi 
fliock  of  the  Ruffians  was  met  by 
the  divifion  under  general  Grenier; 
when  Moreau  attacking  them  in 
flank,  with  the  divifion  under  Vic¬ 
tor,  the  Ruffians  were  driven  back, 
and  a  great  number  killed  or 
drowned  in  the  Po,  amongft  whom 
was  the  Ruffian  commander.  Aft¬ 
er  this  fecond  attempt,  Suwarrow 
determined  to  march  his  main  bo¬ 
dy,  along  the  left  fide  of  the  Po, 
to  Turin,  in  order  to  diflodge 
Moreau  from  his  camp,  and  make 
him  fall  back,  either  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France,  or  retreat  into  the 
Ligurian  republic.  With  this  view 
general  VukaXowich  made  attacks 
(i 6th  May)  at  Verrua,  Ponte  Stu- 
ra,  and  Cafal,  while  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  general  Melas,  011  the 
right  fide  of  the  Po,  received  orders 
to  pafs,  the  night  following,  over  to 
the  left  fide,  and  march  upon  Can- 
dia.  Whether  Moreau  had  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  projedt,  or  perceived 
pertain  movements  in  the  Ruffian 
camp  at  Torre  di  Garafolo,  where 
there  ought  to  have  remained  but 
an  inconfiderable  body,  he  threw 
a  bridge,  during  the  night,  over 
the  Bormida,  near  Alexandria,  and 
paXed  it  in  the  morning  with  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  7000  men,  leading  himfeif 
the  cavalry.  He  firfi  attacked  and 
broke  the  chain  of  advanced-pofts 
of  the  coXacks  at  Marenzo,  and 
X  3  purfued 
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purfued  them  to  Santo  Giuliano, 
and  then  detached  a  body  of  troops 
by  his  left,  to  drive  in  the  advanced 
polls  of  general  Melas,  and  martjh 
upon  the  camp  of  Torre  di  Gara- 
folo,  finder  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  Lufignan,  whom  he  forced  to 
abandon  his  pofition,  and  whom  he 
feparated  for  fome  time  from  a  body 
of  feven  Ruffian  battalions  under 
prince  Pankrazian;  thefe  two  im¬ 
perial  divisions,  alter  confiderable 
lofs,  rallied  at  length  again!!  the 
Trench,  who  retreated  acrofs  their 
bridges  to  Aieffi  ndria. 

Phis  was  the  laft  effort  made  by 
Moreau  to  preferve  this  pofition, 
•IS  ii  wa  rr  o  w ,  w  h  o  fe  head-q  u  a  r  t  er  s  w  er  e 
at  Lumello,  h  aliened  the  attack  on 
the  French  pofts  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  Po  above  Valenza;  general 
Vukaffiowich  alfo  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried  Cafal.  The  French  entrench¬ 
ed  camp  being  no  longer  tenable, 
Moreau  forced  to  evacuate  Valenza 
and  Alexandria,  made  good  his  re¬ 
treat,  after  having  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  citadel  of  the  latter 
place,  aod  marched  his  army  by 
Alii,  and  Chierafco  upon  Coni 
(22d  May).  He  detached  alfo  a 
body  of  troops  on  his  right  to  occu¬ 
py  Ceva  and  Mendovi,  to  open 
the  coinmunications  with  Genoa, 
-and  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  peafants.  This  pofition 
was  the  bell  which  he  could  have 
taken,  to  receive  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expedled  from  the  fouth- 
ern  departments  of  France,  and  by 
Oneglia,  Finale,  and  the  other 
fmall  fea- ports. 

By  manoeuvres  thus  Ikillfully  com¬ 
bined,  Moreau  not  only  faved  the 
wrecks  of  Scherer’s  army,  but'gave 
time  to  general  Macdonald  to  reach 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ligurian  re¬ 
public  ;  and  enabled  ge  ner  Peri- 
gnon,  who  had  cornea  few  davs  be¬ 


fore  to  the  aid  of  this  place,  to  flop: 
up  the  pafiages  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountains,  to  ftrengthen  his  means! 
of  defence,  and  fecure  fuch  advanc¬ 
ed  pofitions  as  might  befi:  favour 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  taken  difad? 
vantageous  pofitions  on  both  fides. 
the  Po,  below  the  double  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tana? 
ro,  had  been  unable  to  execute  his 
plan  of  furrounding  the  French  ar-: 
my  in  the  camp  of  Alexandria-.  Aft¬ 
er  the  evacuation  of  this  place, 
which  he  now  occupied,  he  formed 
the  blockade  of  the  citadel  with  the 
divifion  of  general  Schweikolky; 
a  corps  under  general  Seckendorf 
had  advanced  on  the  fide  of  the 
Acqui;  and  the  centre  of  the  allied* 
army,  under  the  orders  of  general] 
Melas,  had  marched  upon  Candia. 
Confiderable  falls  of  rain  retarded 
for  fome  days  thefe  marches,  diredf- 
ed  again!!  Turin,  on  both  fides  the 
Po :  general  Melas  having  eroded 
the  Sefia  (26th  May)  continued  his 
march  to  the  Stura.  The  Ruffian, 
divisions  under  general  Karaczay 
palled  this  river  and  the  Poria, 
and  took  an  advantageous  pofition! 
in  face  of  the  Chartre,ufe.  The 
corps  under  general  Vukaffiowich 
advanced  by  the  right  fide  of  the  Po, 
and  took  poll:  on  the  Heights  of  the; 
Capuchins;  the  city  of  Turin  thus 
in  veiled*  was  cannonaded  (27th 
May)  and  fummoned  to  furrender,! 
which  the  French  commander  Fio- 
rella  refufed,  and  returned  the  fire 
of  the  befiegers  ;  but  a  bomb  hav¬ 
ing  fet  fire  to  a  houfe  near  the  gate 
of  the  Po,  the  armed  inhabitants 
took  advantage  of  the  diforder,  and 
having  feized  on  the  gate,  opened 
it  to  the  allies.  The  garrifon,  conk 
filling  of  about  three  thoufancj  men, I 
retired  to  the  citadel;  the  divifion- 
of  general  Kaim  occupied  the  town, 
that  of  prince  Pankrazian  the  eq- 
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yirons;  while  the  generals  Frolich 
and  Zoph  formed  a  camp  of  obfer- 
vation  on  the  road  of  Pignerol.  Ten 
weeks  only  had  pafTed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  hoftilities  on  the  Adige, 
until  Suwarrow  encamped  within 
fight  of  the  frontiers  of  France. 

But  though  Suwarrow  had  made 
this  progreis  in  front,  he  had  yet 
behind  him  an  armv,  a  gain  ft  which 
ft  was  neceflary  to  affemble  no  in- 
confiderable  force.  General  Mac¬ 
donald,  on  the  news  of  the  retreat 
from  before  Mantua,  had  evacuat¬ 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  had 
ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed  at  Ca- 
ferta  and  Madaloni,  and  created  at 
Naples  a  numerous  national  guard. 
Fort  St.  Elms,  Capua,  and  Gaeta, 
were  provifioned  as  if  deftined  to 
undergo  a  fiege  ;  the  government 
was  organifed,  and  the  Neapolitans 
were  well  difpofed  to  defend  them- 
felves.  Several  Englifh  veffeis  were 
cruifing  at  the  entrance  of  the  road, 
and  intercepted  every  kind  of  com¬ 
munication  by  fea.  As  foon  as 
Macdonald  had  received  pofitive 
orders  from  Scherer  to  join  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Italy,  he  recalled  tl^e  divifion 
which  was  in  the  Pouille,  and  that 
alfo  on  the  frontiers  of  Calabria, 
and,  leaving  the  camp  of  Caferta 
(9th  May),  marched  by  Rome  upon 
Florence,  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon 
at  fort  St.  Elmo,  Capua,  and  Ga¬ 
eta.  The  firft  division,  commanded 
by  general  Olivier,  which  traverfed 
St.  Germano  and  Ifola,  found  the 
country  in  infurretlion  ;  two  vil¬ 
lages  were  taken  by  ftorm,  and  al- 
nioft  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
periffed  in  thejattack.  The  patri¬ 
ots  of  Naples  had  feen  the  retreat  of 
the  French  with  confternation,  as 
did  alfo  thofe  of  Rome  ;  in  thislaft 
city  a  garrifon  was  left,  which,  in 
Cafe  of  attack  by  fuperior  forces, 
was  to  retire  into  the  fort  of  St. 
Angelo. 
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Generals  Gauthier  and  Miolis, 
who  commanded  the  corps  of  French 
troops  in  Tufcany,  had  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  receive  the  army  of 
Naples,  and  had  formed  a  camp  of 
obfervation  between  Florence  and 
Bologna,  doling  up  all  the  paffes  of 
the  Apennines.  Suwarrow  had  not 
a  moment  to  lofe,  to  hinder  a  junc¬ 
tion  which  might  difconcert  his 
defigns,  and  change  the  whole  face 
of  affairs.  The  celerity  /of  Mac¬ 
donald’s  march  with  fo  confidera- 
ble  a  force,  the  manoeuvres  of  ge¬ 
neral  Moreau,  and  the  firmnefs  of 
the  corps  of  obfervation  in  Tufcany 
and  in  the  Bolognefe,  had  now  ren¬ 
dered  a  poffible  thing  the  mo  ft  dif¬ 
ficult  retreat  that  had  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  S11- 
warrow  puffed  on  with  vigour  his 
lieges,  a  kind  of  warfare  which  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  difpoftng  of  all  his 
forces  in  the  field,  and  which  had 
retarded  his  operations  againff  Tuf¬ 
cany,  and  againft  the  intermediary 
portions  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  liege  of  the  caltle  of  Milan, 
where  he  had  fent  general  Hohen- 
zollern  with  a  reinforcement  of  five 
or  fix  batallions  was  interrupted, 
from  the  neceffity  he  was  under  of 
fending  fuccours  to  the  prince  of 
Rohan,  who  had  to  contend  againft 
fuperior  forces  between  the  lakes  of 
Como  and  Lugano,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Italian  Bailiwicks,  where, 
notwithftanding  the  infurre&ion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  his  favour,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain  him- 
felf  againft  Lecourbe.  The  French 
at  length  were  obliged  to  retreat 
from  Lugano  acrofs  Mount  Cenere 
to  Bellinzone,  and  regain  Switzer¬ 
land  by  the  Levantine  Valley  ;  aft¬ 
er  which  the  imperial  troops  were 
recalled,  and  the  trenches  opened 
(23d  May)  againft  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  the  commander  of  which 
X  4  capitulated 
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capitulated,  and  obtained  for  hisgar- 
rifbn,  confining  of  2200  men,  a 
free  paffage,  and  the  honours  of 
war,  with  the  condition  only  of  not 
ferving  for  a  year  againd  the  impe¬ 
rial  armies.  The  citadel  of  Ferra¬ 
ra,  having  a  garrifon  of  1500  men, 
furrendered  at  the  fame  time  to  ge¬ 
neral  Klenau  on  the  fame  condi¬ 
tions.  Ravenna  was  taken  a  few 
days  after,  the  peafants  aiding  the 
attack;  a  few  other  polls  of  very 
fecondary  importance  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic  furrendered  fuccef- 
iively  ;  and  Ancona  was  bombard¬ 
ed  by  a  combined  fquadron  of  feven 
Ruffian  and  Turkifh  fhips,  and  fix 
frigates  under  the  orders  of  vice- 
admiral  Pallokin.  The  fiege  of 
Mantua  was  Hill  continued  under 
general  Kray,  who,  having  repulfed 
(19th  May)  a  brifk  Rally  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  received  orders  to  draw  off 
his  troops,  leaving  a  number  fuffici- 
ent  to  keep  up  the  blockade,  which 

were  afterwards  reinforced  bv  other 
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rlivifions,  and  to  form  with  thofe 
troops,  and  with  the  divifions  of 
Ott  and  Hohenzollern  on  his  left,  a 
new  army  of  which  he  afterwards 
took  the  command.  His  fird  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  force  the  French  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Bologna,  which  they  defend¬ 
ed  vigoroufly,  aided  by  the  brave 
Bolognefe,  becaufe  it  was  in  fa£t 
the  place  winch  was  of  mod  im¬ 
portance  to  them  beyond  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  the  fituation  of  which  place, 
cutting  the  roads,  and  retarding  the 
marches  of  the  allies  towards  Tuf- 
cany,  yielded  the  mod  favourable 
protection  to  the  retreat  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Naples.  It  was  only  by  dif- 
lodging  the  French  from  this  inter¬ 
mediary  point,  that  Kray  could  rally 
his  forces,  and  march  to  meet  ge¬ 
neral  Macdonald,  who  had  already 
reached  the  Tufcan  territory  ;  his 
van-guard  was  at  Florence  ;  Le¬ 
ghorn  and  Lucca  had  been  put  in  a 


date  of  defence,  in  order  to  provide 
a  lad  retreat  towards  the  fea,  if  il 
diould  be  found  impoffible  to  effec-s 
tuate  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
by  the  Ligurian  territory. 

Such,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
was  the  refpeCtive  dtuation  of  the 
armies  of  Italy.  The  progrefs  of 
the  archduke  in  Switzerland  was 
not  lefs  important,  nor  lefs  deput¬ 
ed,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the! 
county,  dill  more  difficult  than  that 
ofSuwarrow.  The  French  columns 
had  retreated  from  the  Grifons, 
purfued  by  generals  Hotzeand  Bel-! 
legarde.  The  column  which  a- 
fcended  the  Valley  of  the  Nether 
Rhine  by  Ilantz,  under  general  Su- 
chet,  had  reached  (19th  May)  Ur- 
feren,  where  Lecourbe,  after  hav¬ 
ing  repaded  the  St.  Gothard  from 
Bellinzone,  rallied  on  the  right,  and 
drew  nearer  to  Madena’s  main  army  ' 
the  rear  guard  of  the  column  which 
retreated  by  Sargans  and  Wallen-  ; 
dadt  were  vigoroufly  attacked  by 
the  corps  of  Swifs  emigrants. 

At  the  moment  when  the  van¬ 
guard  of  general  Nauendorf  (22d 
May),  followed  by  the  main  army  of 
the  archduke,  pafled  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhaufen  and  at  Stein,  Hotze., 
whole  light  troops  had  pofleflion  of 
St.  Gall,  pafled  the  Rhine  alfo  with 
the  whole  divifion.  The  French 
divifion  of  general  de  Lorge  had  al¬ 
ready  evacuated  fheRheiiithal;  and 
general  Hotze,  after  having  taken 
poficffion  of  the  pod  of  Werden-  : 
berg,  penetrated,  by  the  fources  of 
the  Thur,  into  the  Toggenbprg. 
While  the  troops  which  had  pafled 
at  Rheinack  marched  upon  St. 
Gall,  the  column  which  followed’ 
the  courfe  of  the  Thur  made  a 
forced  march  to  defcend  into  Hie 
Thurgau  :  the  end  of  Hotze,  in 
this  manceuvre,  "was  his  junction 
with  the  vanguard  of  Nauendorf, 
which  had  taken  pod  at  Andelijn-  j- 
’  geo, 
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gen,  in  order  to  cover  the  paflage, 
and  effect  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
reft  of  the  army  ;  the  archduke 
wifliing  to  rally  the  whole  of  his 
troops  before  he  came  to  a  general 
engagement. 

Maftena,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
jun<5tion,  and  retard  the  attack  of 
his  lines  on  the  Limmat,  marched 
(25th  May)  againft  the  vanguard 
of  Nauendorf,  which  already  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  left  fide  of  the 
Thur,  and  againft  that  of  general 
Hotze,  which  was  furprifed  on  its 
march  between Frauenfield  andWin- 
therthur.  Thefe  two  attacks  be¬ 
came  ferious  engagements;  the  polls 
of  Nauendorf ’s  vanguard  were  car¬ 
ried  ;  the  h ulTars  who  fupported 
them  were  repulfed  and  driven 
into  the  Thur ;  the  French  retook 
the  bridge  of  Andelfingen,  but  could 
not  retain  it  on  account  of  the  fire 
from  the  oppofite  bank.  On  the 
fide  of  Frauenfield,  the  engagement 
was  ftill  more  warm.  Several  re¬ 
giments,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
were  furrounded  on  the  road  from 
Conftance  to  Zurich  ;  the  Auftrian 
infantry  fuffered  the  more,  from 
their  being  greatly  fatigued,  having 
marched  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night;  and  the  regiment  of  the  Gem- 
mingen  was  almoft  exterminated. 
The  Kinfky  dragoons,  led  on  by 
the  prince  of  Rofenbergpnade  every 
effort  to  fupport  the  infantry  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  disadvantageous  ground. 
The  a£tion  had  Iafted  from  nine  till 
five,  and  the  Auftrians  had  been 
very  fevercly  treated,  when  a  corps- 
de-referve  of  imperialifts  came  up 
and  checked  the  French  troops, 
amonfft  whom  was  the  Swifs  auxi- 
liary  legion,  whole  commander,  ge¬ 
neral  Weber,  was  killed. 

Notwithftanding  this  refiftance, 
the  objed  rhe  archduke  had  in  view 
was  fulfilled  :  he  had  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Paradies,  and  re¬ 


took  the  next  day  all  his  pofts  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Thur:  to  effect 
the.  junction,  he  marched  (27th 
May)  upon  Winterthur,  whiie 
Hotze,  after  forcing  the  French 
back  to  the  mountain  cal  led  the 
Steig-pafs,  on  the  road  of  Zurich, 
attacked  them  in  front.  The  en¬ 
gagement  hadlaftedfrom  day-break; 
at  mid-day  the  archduke  came  up 
and  attacked  the  Steig-pafs,  which 
w?as  covered  by  a  battery,  firing 
grape  fhot  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  flanked  by  woods 
filled  with  French  and  Swifs  light- 
horfe.  This  poft,  for  which  the 
Auftrians  payed  dear,  was  carried, 
notwithftanding  the  obftinate  re- 
fiftauce  of  the  French,  who  with¬ 
drew  to  a  little  diftance  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  Tofs.  The  jun&ion  of 
Hotze’s  divifion  to  the  archduke’s 
armv  was  made  at  Wintherthur. 

1  y 

where  the  head-quarters  were  efta- 
bliftied. 

General  Bellegarde,on  the  fide  of 
the  mountains,  had  alfo  taken  every 
advantage  of  his  fituation  :  having 
fecuredthepaflageof  St.Gothard,  his 
forces  had  been  augmented,  by  the 
ardour  oftheinhabitants  of  the  little 
cantons  to  take  up  arms  once  more 
againft  the  French.  He  had  taken 
poflefiion  of  the  canton  of  Glaris, 
and  menaced  Lucerne  fo  ferioufly, 
that  the  members  of  the  Helvetic 
government  quitted  the  place  of 
their  adminiftration,  and  withdrew 
to  Berne.  He  had  marched  alfo  a 
body  of  troops  to  Schweitz,  but 
w^as  unable  to  maintain  himfelf  in 
that  pofition  againft  the  attacks  of 
Lecourbe,  who  had  taken  a  ftrong 
pofition  at  Wafen,  near  the  Valley 
of  Urferen.  Thus  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Limmat,  the  fecond  of  the 
three  principal  lines  of  the  defenfive 
in  Switzerland,  was  flanked  on  the 
right,  and  the  higheft  grounds  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  imperialifts. 

Maftena 
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Maflena  feeing  that  the  arch¬ 
duke,  after  his  junction,  prefled 
upon  his  flanks,  took  (28th'  of 
May)  a  new  politico  behind  the 
01att  ;  but  harafled  and  attacked 
on  his  left,  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces  in  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Zurich.  On  this 
movement,  the  archduke  marched 
immediately  a  body  upon  the  Glatr, 
before  Baflendorf  and  Kloten, 
'within  a  league  and  half  of  Zurich, 
and  puflied  the  vanguard  of  ge¬ 
neral  Nauendorf,  which  was  at 
Buiach,  as  far  as  the  heights  of 
Regenfberg,  within  view  of  Baden. 
Several  Ikirmifhes  took  place  during 
the  following  days,  between  the 
advanced  port  s  and  the  left  of  the  Au- 
flrian  army,  which  already  touched 
the  eafiern  tide  of  the  lake,  and  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  feveral  villages 
cm  its  banks.  A  bpdy  of  troops 
had  alfo  marched  from  Claris,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  to  Einfidlen. 
iLecourbe  in  this  interval  had  re- 
pulled  the  Auftrians,  and  carried 
an  important  poft  (2d  of  June) 
after  an  obfiinate  engagement, 
keeping  his  pofijdon  at  Wafen;  fup- 
porting  by  this  means  the  right  of 
the  new  line  of  defence,  at  the 
centre  and  front  of  which  was  the 
camp  of  Zurich. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  Situ¬ 
ated,  the  archduke  palled  the  Glatt 
(4th  of  June),  and  took  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Klotten,  pulhing 
his  advanced  ports  within  gun-fliot 
of  the  French  entrenchments,  me¬ 
nacing  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
having  the  command  of  all  the 
heights.  After  havingreconnoitered 
this  pofition,  which  was  very  ftrong 
by  nature,  and  otherwife  fortified 
by  art,  he  attacked  the  villages  in 
the  mall;  falient  parts  of  the  line, 
which  were  obflinatelv  defended, 
taken  and  retaken.  The  next  day, 
(5th  of  June)  the  archduke  bore 


H  -AND  -  ; 

down  with  his  whole  forces  upor»j 
the  entrenchments,which  the  French 
defended  till  night,  the  engagement 
having  taken  place  on  the  whole  of 
the  line  at  once,  and  with  equal ; 
bravery  on  both  Tides.  Few  aftions 
have  cofi:  fo  much  blood.  In  this 
engagement  the  Auftrian  generals 
Hotze,  Wallis,  Kerpen,  and  Hi l- ! 
ler,  and,  on  the  fide  of  the  French, 
the  generals  Humbert  and  Oudinot, 
were  wounded.  Cherin,  chief  of 
the  French  fiaff,  had  been  killed 
the  preceding  day.  The  archduke 
had  given  orders  to  recommence 
the  attack  early  the  next  morning;  ; 
but  Maflena  evacuated  Zurich  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  took  poll:  on 
Mount  Afbis ;  his  left  flanked  by  , 
the  Rhine,  and  his  right  by  the 
Lake  of  Zug.  The  archduke  efta- 
bliflied  (June,  7th)  his  head-quarters 
at  Zurich. 

If  any  doubt  can  yet  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  changes  which  have  j 
recently  taken  place  in  the  art  of 
war,  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  exa&ly, 
in  the  developement  of  the  means  j 
by  which  it  is  carried  pn,  and 
which  have  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  it  feemed  cir-  j 
cumfcribed,  as  has  already  been, 
obferved  in  fpeaking  of  the  war 
among  the  mountains,  this  fecond 
epocha  of  the  campaign  would  as 
it  were  force  conviction,  by  taking 
a  retrofpe&ive  view  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  engagements,  or  rather  of  the 
continued  conflict  between  the  army 
of  the  archduke  and  that  of  Mafr 
fena.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory  furnifli  examples  enough 
of  battles  as  important,  of  engage¬ 
ments  as  bloody,  of  manoeuvres 
as  mafterly  as  thefe;  but  never  at 
any  period  were  fo  many  and  fuch 
great  objects  brought  into  action 
together  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
there  is  no  longer  any  proportion 
between  the  extent  of  the  fceqe 
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md  the  number  of  the  adtors,  turned  to  this  part  of  the  great 
ind  becaufe  armies  are  forced  to  theatre,  on  which  great  and  unex- 
multiply  themfelves,  as  it  were,  by  pedted  changes  were  continually 
their  movements,  in  order  to  fill  taking  place,  from  events  no  lets 
up  fpaces  fo  immenfe,  from  whence  important.  It  appears  that  the 
arifes  the  great  frequency  of  en-  principal  part  of  the  plan  concerted 
gagements.  When  once  an  army  between  the  archduke  and  Suwar- 
is  in  motion  to  diflodge  the  enemy  row,  was  to  cut  off  fucceffivejv  the 
from  a  poft,  or  to  take  a  petition  in  communications  of  the  two  French 
order  to  fecure  itfelf  from  a  general  armies  of  S  witzerland  and  Italy, 
attack,  at  whatever  point  the  adtion  and  to  open,  in  the  fpeedieff  manner 
begins,  it  extends  itfelf  rapidly  poflibie,  the  communications  be- 
pver  the  whole  theatre  of  the  war.  tween  the  two  imperial  armies,  by 
This  is  what  took  place  in  Switzer-  the  conqueft  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
Jand,  where,  from  the  day  of  the  the  Milanefe,  and  Piedmont.  It 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Lucienfteig  has  been  remarked  with  what  ar- 


( 14th  of  May),  to  the  evacuation  of 
Zurich  (6th  of  June),  the  two 
armies  were  continually  engaged 
from  the  peaks  of  the  Glaciers  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Reufs,  the 
Limmat,  and  the  Aar,  which  take 
their  fource  on  thofe  fnowy  heights, 
#nd  form  the  three  lines  of  defence 
already  mentioned,  In  this  ex¬ 
tended  fpace  the  fame  battle  lafled 
nineteen  days  ;  for  fuch  is  the  de¬ 
nomination  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  thofe  engagements,  fo 
connedfed  with  each  other,  that 
the  ftrongeft  pofitions  were  only 
pods  or  points  of  a  general  line, 
and  which  were  all  attacked  and  de¬ 
fended  at  the  fame  time,  continually 
forced  marches,  unceafing  engage¬ 
ments,  dreadful  conflicts,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  which  is  not  reckoned  by 
hours,  but  by  whole  days,  and  by 
numbers  of  days.  The  laft  opera¬ 
tions  in  Italy  furnifh  examples  of, 
the  fame  kind,  and  prove  that  the 
armies  were  fo  habituated  to  that 
uninterrupted  leries  ofengagements, 
to  fuchprecipitate  ftrokes,  that  a  few 
days  manoeuvring,  during  which, 
however,  the  advanced  pods  never 
ceafed  their  bloody  fkirmifties,  was 
alenoft  confidered  as  a  ceffation  of 
adlive  war  between  the  two  armies. 
The  attention  of  Europe  was 


dour  and  condancv  thofe  two  ge- 
nerals  alternately  detached  troops, 
the  one  from  his  right  in  Italy,  and 
the  other  from  his  left  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  fupport  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  corps  of  general 
Bellegarde,  whofe  aim  it  was  to 
diflodge  the  French  from  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  St. 
Gothard,  which  operation  became 
more  difficult  from  the  dubborn 
refidance,  the  adtive  and  fldlfui 
war,  which  the  French  generals 
Lecourbe,  Be  Solles,  and  Loifon, 
waged  againd  him. 

Moreau,  too  weak  to  keep  up  a 
line  of  defence  from  Mount  St. 
Gothard  to  the  fea,  parallel  to  the 
attacks  made  againd  him,  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  both  this  great 
fupport  of  his  left,  and  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Maffena,  after 
receiving  bv  Switzerland  all  the  re- 
inforcements  which  he  could  have 
expedted  in  the  difficult  fituation 
in  which  Maffena  found  himfelf : 
thus  dtuated,  he  fell  b'.ck  on  his 
right,  to  cover,  with  what  forces  he 
hacj  led,  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
to  preferve,  untouched,  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  the  Apennines,  fo  as  to 
give  Macdonald  the  means  of  ef- 
fedhiating  his  retreat.  Suwarrow, 
by  taking  pofleflion?  with  his  main 

army, 
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army,  of  the  interval  which  Moreau 
was  forced  to  abandon,  by  keeping 
up  continual  attacks,  and  a  war 
of  polls  in  the  palFes  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  by  determining  to  finifh 
the  conqoeff  of  Piedmont  by  the 
taking  of  Turin,  which  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  general  had  not  been  able  to 
penetrate,  ferved  Moreau’s  views 
to  their  full  extent.  Suwarrow  had 

fo  unfkilfullv  maneeuvred  his  im- 
✓ 

‘menfe  army,  that  he  could  neither 
furround  Moreau,  dillodge  him 
from  the  Apennines,  nor  collect  a 
fiufficient  force  in  Upper  Tufcany 
to  take  the  ofFenfive  againfl  the 
French  divilions,  fucceffively  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  vanguards  of  gene¬ 
ral  Macdonald,  Every  retrograde 
march,  by  which  Moreau  had  fallen 
back  to  the  French  frontiers,  would 
have  doubled  the  fpace  which  his 
colleague  had  to  meafure.  Even 
as  he  was  fituated,  Moreau’s  camp 
at  Coni  was  nearly  fifty  leagues 
from  Macdonald’s  advanced  poll 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tufcany,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  drew  as  near  as 
he  could  towards  the  French  fron¬ 
tiers,  in  order  to  favour  the  arrival 
of  the  feeble  reinforcements  which 
came  to  him  by  the  Col  de  Tende. 
From  this  place  he  detached  a  di- 
vifion,  under  general  Victor,  to  crofs 
the  Ligurian  republic,  to  join  the 
army  of  Naples,  to  put  Macdonald 
in  a  fituation  to  aCt  on  the  ofFenlive, 
and  open  the  frontier  palFes,  fo  as  to 
reach  Genoa.  The  French  had 
retaken  Mondovi,  and  blocked  up 
Ceva ;  but  general  Vukafibwich, 
who  had  pofleffion  of  Carmagnole, 
Alba,  and  Cherafco,  difengaged 
thofetwo  places.  Moreau,  by  thefe 
manoeuvres  at  Coni,  drew  off,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  at¬ 
tention  and  principal  forces  of  the 
allied  army. 

Suwarrow,  after  the  taking  of 
Turin,  had  fent  the  principal  di¬ 


vilions  of  his  army  into  the  valleys 
of  Sufa,  Morienne,  Ault,  and  I 
Lucerne,  where  the  Vaudois  had ! 
taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  French, 
railing  alarm  on  the  old  frontier  i 
of  France,  and  threatening  to  open 
an  immediate  pafFage  acrofs  the  ! 
Alps,  and  to  turn,  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  laft  line 
of  defence  in  Switzerland.  The 
menace  and  the  alarm  were  equally 
vain.  Moreau’s  pofition  on  the  I 
flanks  of  the  Ruffian  general, 
which  he  had  neither  been  able  to  j 
forefee  nor  prevent,  and  a  French 
army  in  his  rear,  rendered  every 
further  progrefs  impracticable.  Su¬ 
warrow  had  hoped  to  keep  Moreau 
continually  in  his  front,  and  im-' 
agined  that  he  fhould  thereby  have 
prevented  the  junction  with  Mac¬ 
donald  more  ealily  than  if  he  had 
Itopt  his  purfuit,  and  taken  his 
pofitions  at  the  heights  of  Geno^, 
where,  however,  he  would  more 
readily  have  accomplilhed  his  purr 
pofe. 

After  thus  difpofing  of  part  of 
his  forces,  Suwarrow  marched  in 
perfon  againlt  Moreau,  who,  ftrait*? 
ened  in  his  pofitions,  after  leaving  j 
a  Itrong  garrifon  in  Coni,  with¬ 
drew  (;th  of  June)  to  the  Col  de 
Tende,  communicating  with  this  .] 
place.  The  other  principal  palFes 
of  the  Alps,  Mount  Cenis,  the 
Pafs  of  Sufa,  and  the  Little  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  wTere  put  in  a  refpeCtable 
ftate  of  defence;  and  neither/  at 
Brian9on,  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
the  frontier,  were  there  any  bodies 
of  French  troops  conliderable 
enough  to  operate  any  of  thofe  di- 
verlions  which,  as  the  French  army 
was  fituated,  were  as  eafy  as  they 
would  have  been  ufeful.  General 
Xantrailles,  whofe  divifion  had 
been  deftined  by  Maflena  to  rein¬ 
force  Moreau’s  left,  after  reducing 
the  insurgents,  had  limited -his 
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sperafions  to  the  taking  a  petition 
in  the  Upper  Vallais,  not  daring  to 
hazard  a  defeent  towards  Italy. 
Fhe  lieges  of  Tortona,  Alexandria, 
ind  Turin,  were  putlied  on  in  the 
nean  while  with  great  vigour. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that 
:he  allied  forces  were  too  diflemi- 
lated,  and,  though  fuperior,  two 
fifths  in  number  to  thofe  of  the 
French,  were  not  confiderable 
mough  to  finith  fo  many  enterprifes 
«  the  fame  time  :  but  the  archduke 
eeino-  himfelf  mafter  of  St.  Go- 

I  "  o 

thard,  and  having  nothing  to  fear 
for  his  left,  detached  general  Belle- 
garde  to  join  the  army  of  Italy, 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  divifion, 
while  the  remainder,  under  the 
orders  of  general  Haddick,  took 
portions  at  Domo  d’Offoia,  with 
the  view  of  giving  affiftance  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  or  eroding  the 
mountains  into  Switzerland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances.  Belle- 
garde,  with  eighteen  battalions  and 
3500  horfe,  palled  through  Milan 
(6th  June),  and  marched  to  Tor¬ 
tona.  Macdonald,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  had  arrived  at  Florence 
(24th  of  May)  with  his  army,  the 
effedfive  force  of  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  after  fuch  long 
marches,  and  joined  (26th  of  May) 
the  troops  which  occupied  Tuf- 
cany;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that, with  the  corps  of  general  Mon¬ 
trichard,  he  had  nearly  30,000  men, 
and  that,  the  force  of  his  army 
might  amount  to  40,000  effedfive, 
when  he  had  afiembied  the  garrifons, 
and  when  general  Vidtor  had  joined 
him  with  the  whole  of  his  divifion  ; 
a  more  confiderable  force  than  this 
was  fcarcely  pofiible,  after  leaving 
garrifon  at  Fort  St.  Elmo,  Capua, 
Gaeta,  Rome,  Civita-Vecchia,  An¬ 
cona,  and  fome,  other  polls  necef- 
fary  to  cover  his  retreat.  Fie  had 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
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at  Rome,  Viterbo,  and  Romiglione, 
in  order  to  accelerate  his  march. 

His  firit  care,  in  entering  Tuf- 
cany,  was  to  clear  the  pafles  on. 
each  fide  the  Apennines.  Ge¬ 
neral  Ott  had  gained  pollefiion  of 
the  important  poll  of  Pontremoli 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  Tufcany  and  the  Li¬ 
gurian  republic,  and  the  point  of 
communication  between  both, which 
he  had  itrongly  fortified.  Kray  was 
at  Catellucio,  from  whence  he  was 
fuperintending  the  blockade  of 
Mantua,  and  preffing  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  Bolognefe,  where  the 
refiftance  of  the  French  had  fo  ef- 
fedlually  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
army  of  Naples.  The  imperial!  lls 
had  driven  them  from  the  polls  of 
Ferli  and  Cervia,  furprifed  Fort 
Lago,  between  Ravenna  and  Bo¬ 
logna,  taken  polfellion  of  Ceferu 
and  Rimini,  and  were  befieging 
Fort  Urbin.  Notwithllanding, 
however,  the  reinforcements  of  ge¬ 
neral  Kray,  who  haji  left  not  more 
than  twenty  battalions  and  a  few 
fquadrons  before  Mantua,  the  di¬ 
vifion  of  general  Ott  encamped 
between  Parma  and  Pontremoli, 
and  thofe  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Klenau  were  too  weak  to  enter 
Tufcany  and  a£t  on  the  offenfive. 

Macdonald  ftrengthened  at  firli 
his  right  wing,  commanded  by  ge¬ 
neral  Montrichard,  who,  after  de¬ 
taching  the  brigade  of  general, 
Clauzel  to  occupy  Bologna,  repulf- 
ed  general  Klenau,  and  raifed  the 
fieoe  of  Fort  Urbin;  the  left  wing; 
formed  the  divifion  of  general 
Dombrowlky,  and  thePolifh  legion 
had  orders  to  march  upon  Sarzana 
and  Pontremoli,  and  retake  this 
1  aft  poll  from  the  imperialifls. — 
Macdonald  left  general  Rufca’s  di¬ 
vifion  at  Florence,  which  joined 
him  at  a  later  period,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  his  head-quarters  to  Lucca, 

where 
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where  he  was  at  the  beginning  of 
June  :  from  that  moment  he  could 
communicate  freely  with  Genoa* 
become  acquainted  with  the  true 
polition  of  the  forces  of  the  allies* 
and  combine  a  plan  of  operation 
with  general  Moreau.  He  might, 
undoubtedly,  have  filed  oft  by  Sar- 
zana  and  Spezzia,  and  entered  by 
the  river  di  Levante;  but,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  paflage  being 
held  to  be  impracticable  for  artil¬ 
lery,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  more 
favourable  fituation  than  he  could 
have  hoped  for,  and  enabled  even 
to  a£t  on  the  offenfive  beyond  the 
Apennines,  and  open  a  fcene  alto¬ 
gether  new  and  unexpected.  This 
detailed  account  of  the  pofitions 
and  pofis  occupied  by  both  armies 
is  necefiary,  in  order  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  lingular  and  alternate  in¬ 
termingling  of  the  armies  between 
the-right  fide  of  the  Po  and  the 
fea,  from  the  fource  to  the  mouth 
of  this  river  ;  and  without  this  ex¬ 
planation,  the  extraordinary  and 
precipitate  marches,  the  daring 
manoeuvres  and  decifive  adtions 
which  follow,  would  be  almoft  un¬ 
intelligible. 

Moreau  had  at  firfl  taken  a  pofi- 
tion  at  the  Col  de  Tende  ;  and  his 
army,  reduced  to  about  15,000  men, 
after  he  had  detached  the  divifion 
under  general  Vidor,  was  ftrength- 
ened  bv  a  few  battalions,  which 
reached  him.  by  way  of  Nice  :  thefe 
he  fent  on  by  Oneglia  to  Genoa, 
and,  filing  off  himfelf  by  his  right, 
entered  the  Ligurian  republic,  co¬ 
vering  his  left  flank  with  the  Apen- 
nine  mountains,  of  which  he  held 
all  the  pafies,  and  taking  advanta¬ 
geous  pofitions  at  fome  leagues 
from  Savona,  towards  the  fources 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Valley- of 
Tanaro.  He  alfeded  to  have  no 
other  defign  than  that  of  receiving 
reinforcements  and  fuccours  by 
fea,  and  to  wait,  without  changing 
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his  pofition,  the  arrival  of  the  arffif 
of  Naples  in  the  Ligurian  republic.; 
A  report  from  general  Melas,  who 
was  obferving  his  motions,  proves 
that  the  allies  did  not  fuppofe  he 
had  any  other  projed ;  while  Mo* 
reati,  far  from  concealing  his  march* 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  1 
of  Suwarrow;  and  as  he  was  within 
reach  of  Montferrat,  and  could 
march  to  Aleffandria,  if  he  received  ; 
fufficient  reinforcements,  he  did  not 
fail  to  magnify  the  number  and 
importance  of  his  forces  ;  the  great 
movement  of  troops  in  firaitened 
pofitions,  and  on  a  Angle  way  of  , 
communication,  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  give  credit  to  the  falfe 
report,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
fpread,  of  the  landing  of  15,000 
men,  tranfported  by  the  fleet  of 
Toulon  to  the  poll  of  Vado  ;  the 
public  papers  were  full  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  the  movements  were 
given  in  detail,  together  with  the 
fuccelfive  appearances  of  the  French 
and  Englifh  fquadrons,  and  even 
the  conferences  between  the  gene¬ 
ral  and  the  admiral. 

Before  the  falfehood  of  this  fable 
had  been  difcovered,  Moreau  ar¬ 
rived  at  Genoa  with  an  army  of 
about  18,000  men,  and  ftrengthen- 
ed  himfelf  with  the  whole  of  the 
French  and  Ligurian  troops,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Perignan  ;  he 
raifed  alfo  the  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  French  party  by  a 
proclamation,  and  difpofed  himfelf 
to  fecond,  by  a  diverfion  on  the 
Scrivia,  the  movements  which  bad 
been  concerted  with  Macdonald 
their  plan  was  vaft  ;  it  tended  to 
nothing  lefs  than  railing  the  liege 
of  Mantua,  forcing  Kray  to  fall 
back  on  the  Adige,  unblocking  the 
citadels  of  Tortona  and  Aleflan-» 
dria,  re-uniting  the  two  armies* 
and  marching  again!!  Suwarrow  ! 
with  fuperior  forces ;  and,  how*' 
ever  extraordinary  fuch  a  project 
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might  Appear,  after  the  multiplied 
Teverfes  fuftained  by  the  French, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  chime¬ 
rical. 

Macdonald  left  the  camp  of  San 
Pellegrino,  near  Piftoia,  (8th  June) 
with  his  main  army,  and  marched 
on  to  Modena :  generals  Dom- 
browlky  and  Vidor,  whofe  divi¬ 
sions  formed  the  left,  marched,  the 
firft  from  Sapallo,atfd  the  latter  from 
Pontremoli  upon  Reggio.  The  di¬ 
visions  of  Montrichard  and  Rul'd:  a, 
which  formed  the  right,  marched 
•from  Bologna  and  Caftelfranco  : 

•  Montrichard  had  already  forced  ge¬ 
neral  Klenau  to  raifethe  blockade  of 
Fort  Urbin,  after  two  very  warm 
engagements.  Thefe  two  divilions 
had  orders  to  turn  Modena,  and  to 
pafs  the  Tanaro  between  this  city 
and  the  Po.  The  vanguard  of  the 
centre,  commanded  by  general 
Olivier,  (ioth  June)  came  up  with 
the  firft  polls  of  general  Hoben- 
zollern,  and  drove  them  back  to 
within  two  miles  of  Modena ;  the 
next  day,  the  French  column  hav¬ 
ing  made  nearer  advances,  a  very 
fmart  fkirmifh  took  place  between 
the  cavalry,  which  the  two  gene¬ 
rals  had  fent  forwards  to  cover  the 
reconnoitring  parties  :  the  Auftrian 
cavalry  was  at  Iirft  driven  back, 
but  was  fupported  by  the  regiment 
of  Preifs,  who  charged  the  French' 
cavalry  with  the  bayonet.  Hohen- 
zollern  repulfed  this  firft  attack, 
maintained  his  pofition  at  Sarciolo, 
and  fecured,  by  different  polls,  his 
communication  with  Reggio.  The 
following  day  (12th  June)  Mac¬ 
donald  made  another  attack,  when 
a  very  bloody  engagement  took 
place,  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
mingling  together.  Macdonald 
was  wounded  in  this  battle,  and 
general  Foreft  killed ;  but  the  Au- 
llrians  were  forced  to  abandon  Mo¬ 
dena,  which  was  taken  and  pil- 
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laged.  The  polls  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  Secchia  being  in  poffeffion 
ol  the  French,  Hohenzollern  was 
cut  off  from  Reggio.  The  firmnefs 
with  which^  the  polls  and  paffages 
Oft  #  Tanaro  were  defended 
agamft  the  two  French  divifions, 
which  came  from  the  fide  of  Bo-^ 
logna,  favoured  his  retreat  on  MI- 
rand  oh;  the  regiment  of  Priefs 
which  formed  the  rear- guard,  and 
which,  though  feveral  times  fur- 
rounded,  had  cut  its  way  through, 
was  aJmoft  entirely  dellroyed. 

General  Klenau  fell  back  on 
Ferrara ;  Kray,  who  had  already 
drawn  off  the  artillery  with  which 
he  belieged  Mantua,  broke  down 
the  bridge  of  Cafal,  Maggiore,  and 
every  other  bridge  on  the  Po,  and 
polled  himfelf  on  the  left  fide  with 
10,000  men,  and  fome  thoufands 
of  armed  peafants,  to  hinder  the 
paffage  of  the  river  and  cover  the 
blockade  of  Mantua.  Whether 
thefe  difpofitions  made  by  general 
Kray,  the  want  of  pontoons,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  river,  fwoln  by  the 
rains,,  hindered  Macdonald  from 
executing  the  projed  imputed  to 
him  of  relieving  Mantua,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  already  fulfilled  his  in¬ 
tention,  in  driving  acrofs  the  Po 
an  obftacle  which  might  have  im¬ 
peded  his  progress,  by  attacking  his 
rear-guard,  whilft  he  purfued  his 
route  along  the  Po  to  Voghera  and 
Tortona,  where  he  was  to  join 
general  Moreau,  he  now  marched 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  upon 
Reggio,  and  entered  (14th  June) 
Parma,  and  the  day  after  Piacenza, 
where  he  affembled  his  army,  ( 16th 
June)  and  began  his  attacks  again!! 
the  citadel. 

General  Ott,  who  had  only  fe- 
ven  or  eight  thoufand  men,  had 
retreated  before  the  vanguard  of 
Macdonald,  waiting  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  be  fent  him  by  general 
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Melas.  This  general,  after  due 
intimation  of  Moreau’s  intention, 
had  ( ioth  June)  marched  upon 
Alexandria;  general  Bellegarde 
came  up  alfo  at  the  fame  time  with 
his  divifion  ;  while  Suwarrow,  who 
was  prefling  vigoroufly  the  fiege  of 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  form  it,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  by  general  Kray  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  march  of  Macdonald,  left 
general  Kaim  to  continue  the  fiege, 
and  haftened  away  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  colledh  General 
Vukaffowich,  who  was  ftationed 
with  his  vanguard  between  Ceva 
and  Modovi,  received  orders  to 
harafs  Moreau’s  rear,  and  detach  a 
corps  upon  Ormea,  on  the  road  to 
Oneglia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
armies  of  the  allies  were  now  af- 
fembled  between  Tortona  and  Pia¬ 
cenza,  almoft  in  the  fame  pofition 
which  they  had  occupied  fix  weeks 
before,  and  for  the  fame  objetft,  to 
hinder  the  junction  of  the  two 
French  armies :  there  was  not  a 
Angle  manoeuvre,  a  flep  to  be  loft ; 
an  hour  during  all  thofe  forced 
marches,  an  hour’s  delay,  fecured 
victory  to  the  French  generals. 

Macdonald,  who  had  been  joined 
(17th  June)  by  general  Vidtor, 
marched  forward  from  Piacenza 
upon  St.  Giovanni,  a  village  at  fix 
miles  difiance,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
little  river  of  Fidone,  behind  which 
general  Ott  had  retreated  ;  his  ad¬ 
vanced  polls  on  the  Trebbia  having 
alfo  fallen  back :  general  Melas 
came  up  to  his  afliftance  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  adhon  with  his  van¬ 
guard.  Macdonald,  who  had  di- 
fpatched  a  column  on  theroad  of  the 
caftle  of  St.  Giovanni,  endeavour¬ 
ed,  with  his  right  wing,  to  detach 
the  left  of  the  imperialifts,  and  take 
poffefiion  of  the  road  to  Pavia  on 
the  Po,  in  order  to  fuyround  the 
centre  of  the  pofition  of  general 


Melas,  who  had  taken  the  com* 
mand,  and  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  forces  which  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  This  firft  attack  was 
repulfed  by  the  Auftrians :  Ott’s 
divifion,  and  a  part  of  general  Fro- 
lich’s,  maintained  their  pofition  till 
the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  with  a 
ftrong  advanced  guard  of  Ruffian 
troops ;  the  engagement  then  be¬ 
came  general,  and  lafted  till  night, 
when  the  French  withdrew  to  their 
pofition s  between  the  Tidone  and 
the  Trebbia.  x. 

The  next  day  (18th)  Suwarrow, 
having  affembied  all  his  troops, 
took  meafures  for  a  decifive  en- 
gagemeor  Macdonald  alfo  made 
preparations,  ranging  his  army  in 
line  of  battle,  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  Trebbia.  The  allies  formed 
four  columns ;  the  firft,  or  that  of ' 
the  left,  on  the  fide  of  the  Po,  was 
to  march  by  Calendano  upon  Ponte 
di  Mora ;  the  fecond  followed  the 
road  on  the  right  of  Piacenza  ;  the 
third  marched  upon  Vaccari-— thefe 
three  columns  were  compofed  of 
Ruffian  troops;  the  fourth  on  Rip- 
palta  and  San  Georgio,  deftined  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  French*  was 
formed  by  the  divifions  of  Ott  and 
Frolich.  Thefe  diipofitions,  and 
the  neceffity  of  letting  the  troops 
breathe,  retarded  the  attack  till  five 
in  the  evening  :  as  foon  as  the  co¬ 
lumns  came  up,  notwithftanding  the 
difficulty  of  the  ground  before  the 
French  "line,  there  were  no  other 
manoeuvres  than  a  furious  (hock  on 
the  whole  front  of  the  two  armies. 
The  French  were  beaten,  and  loft 
this  fecond  battle,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance,  which  coft  much 
blood  on  both  ftdes. 

Macdonald,  neverthelefs,  did  not 
retreat  to  Piacenza,  but  withdrew 
behind  the  right  fide  of  the  Treb¬ 
bia,  meditating  another  effort  a- 

gainlt  the  troops  of  Suwarrow, 

whole 
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diofe  infantry,  particularly,  was 
orne  down  with  fatigue.  The 
ext  day  (15th),  therefore,  while 
hey  thought  him  in  full  retreat, 
lacdonald  attacked  the  allied  ar- 
ly,  in  his  turn,  with  the  greated 
npetuofity.  He  repulfed,  at  firft, 
11  the  advanced  pods  on  the  Treb- 
ia,-fent  acrofs  the  Po  one  of  his 
olumns,  at  the  fame  time  that 
nother  paded  the  Trebbia  to  turn 
he  right  hank  of  Suwarrow,  whole 
roops  were  almoft  furprifed.  Ge- 
eral  Melas  fuftained  the  firft  at- 
acks  with  the  Auftrian  cavalry; 
le  carnage  was  horrible,  and  all 
he  country,  from  St.  Giovanni  to 
dacenza,  between  the  Tidone  and 
he  Trebbia,  was  drewed  with 
lead  :  this  latter  river  was  choked 
ip  with  corpfes.  The  Polifh  le- 
;ion,  under  Dombrowiki,  fur- 
ounded  by  Ruffians,  formed  them- 
elves  into  a  fquare  battalion,  de- 
ended  themfelves  with  defperation, 
nd  were  aim  oh  entirely  deflroyed. 
Slotwithftanding  all  his  efforts, 
Vlacdonald’s  army  was  forced  to 
epafs  the  Trebbia.  Suwarrow, 
complimented  on  his  vi<5lory,  is 
aid  to  have  anfwered  in  the  words 
>f  the  general  of  antiquity — u  Vic- 
:ory  !  another  fucb,  and  we  are 
ruined  t” 

During  the  night,  which  follow¬ 
ed  this  third  dav  of  dreadful  and 
defperate  combat,  Macdonald  re¬ 
entered  Piacenza,  which  he  evacu¬ 
ated  the  next  day,  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  3,000  men,  who  were  wound¬ 
ed,  among  which  were  the  four 
generals,  Rufca,  Saltm,  Olivier,  and 
Chambrau.  Macdonald,  who  had 
himfelf  received  feveral  wounds,  as 
had  alfo  general  Victor,  made  his 
retreat  in  oood  order  on  two  co- 
lumns,  of  which  one  followed  the 
great  road  of  Parma,  and  the  other 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  He 
pretended  to  be  directing  his  march 
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upon  Modena,  and  to  be  returning 
to  his  camp  at  Piftoia  ;  but  he  took 
polls  at  Fornovo,  afcending  the 
Valley  of  Tanaro,  and  took  the  road 
of  Sc  fir  i,  to  enter  into  the  Ligurian 
republic,  and  effefl  his  jumflioa 
with  Moreau.  Generals  Otr,  Kle- 
nau,  and  Hohenzollern,  whole 
corps  he  had  difperfed  in  his  march 
upon  Piacenza,  united  at  Parma, 
and  went  in  purfuit  of  him. 

Suwarrow  had  repaired,  by  the 
quicknefs  of  his  march,  and  the 
gain  of  the  battle  of  St.  Giovanni, 
the  fault  of  having  divided  his  forces 
by  infulated  Operations,  which  had 
given  Macdonald  time  aimed  to 
finifli  the  mod  difficult  of  retreats, 
and  to  reach,  without  obftacle,  the 
places,  pofitions,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  had  doubled  his 
means.  It  was  a  premeditated 
defign  on  the  part  of  Suwarrow  : 
it  may  be  faid  that  fortune  jufti- 
fied  his  temerity  ;  for  it  is  evident* 
that  with  lefs  adlivity,  and  without 
this  extraordinary  march,  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  two  French  gene¬ 
rals  did  not  leave  him  the  chance  of 
vidtorv;  he  would  have  found  them 
with  their  forces  united  at  Voghera, 
where  he  could  not  have  attacked 
them  without  hazarding  the  fate  of 
his  army.  In  fa 61,  while  he  was 
attacking,  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces,  Macdonald’s  army  in  Treb¬ 
bia,  Moreau,  after  having  marched 
a  drong  detachment  upon  Bobbio, 
commanded  by  general  Lapoype, 
Tallies  forth  from  Genoa  as  from  an 
entrenched  camp,  with  an  army, 
fredi  and  reinforced,  of  about 
25,000  men,  and  marched  by  Boc- 
chetta,  Gavi,  and  Novi,  upon  Tor- 
tona.  The  Auftrian  divifions,  un¬ 
der  general  Bellegarde,  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  driven  from  their  peti¬ 
tions  at  St.  Guiliano,  Caffini, 
Gran  do,  and  Spinetta,  and  forced 
to  retreat  precipitately  acrofs  the 
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Bormida.  Among  the  advantages 
of  this  vi&ory  was  the  railing  the 
blockade  of  Tortona.  Silwarrow, 
following  up  his  victory  at  St.  Gio¬ 
vanni,  had  continued  tile  purfuit  of 
Macdonald  beyond  Piacenza,  and 
hoped  to  have  come  up  with  him 
on  the  Tara,  and,  by  rallying  the 
corps  of  Klenau  and  Plohenzollern, 
furround  him  before  he  eroded  the 
mountains;  but,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  vidtory  of  Moreau  over  ge¬ 
neral  Bellegarde,  he  abandoned  the 
purfuit  of  the  army  of  Macdonald, 
which  he  confided  to  general  Ott, 
and  departed  with  the  drongeft  part 
of  his  army  to  meet  Moreau,  and 
flop  his  progrefs.  This  counter¬ 
march  was  not  lefs  rapid  than  the 
preceding.  It  was  whild  he  was 
on  his  return  that  Suwarrow  re¬ 
ceived  news  of  the  furrender  of 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  againft  which 
batteries  of  300  pieces  of  artillery 
had  been  eredled  ( 1 8th  June),  and 
plied  fo  brifkly,  that  in  two  days 
the  fire  of  the  befieged  was  extin- 
guifhed,  a  great  number  of  officers 
of  artillery  and  cannoneers  killed, 
and  magazines  deftroyed.  The 
commander,  Fiorella,  demanded  a 
capitulation,  and  obtained  terms 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  taken 
place  at  Milan  and  Ferrara.  This 
unexpected  event  was,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  of  fo  much  the  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  allies,  as  the  corps 
of  general  Kaim,  now  free,  was 
already  on  foot  to  join  the  grand 
army.  The  efforts  and  activity  in 
the  defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  generals,  who  had  not  as 
yet  -received  the  reinforcements 
which  they  expected  from  France, 
engaged  Suwarrow  to  prefs  the  ral¬ 
lying  of  his  troops  in  every  quar¬ 
ter.  General  Vukaffiowich  had 
orders  to  bring  nearer  the  main 
body  the  column  of  Pviiffian  auxi¬ 
liary  troops  newly-arrived  on  the 


Adige  ;  in  (hort,  the  army,  which 
was  (lowly  forming  at  Naples,  and 
which  had  only  a  few  irifulated 
pods  before  it,  occupied  by  Mac- 
donald’s  rear  guard,  was  fummon-  : 
ed  to  haden  with  all  poffible  fpeed 
to  the  north  of  Italy.  Suwarrow’s 
army,  reinforced  by  the  corps  un¬ 
der  general  Haddick.  amounted  to 
60,000  men.  Moreau,  after  another  : 
engagement  (25th  June)  with  Belle-  ! 
garde  and  Kaim,  having  an  army 
but  a  third  of  the  number  of  the 
allies,  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Genoa.  Thus,'  at  the  end  of 
June,  the  allied  forces  were  mafters 
of  almod  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
of  nearly  half  of  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public,  when  a  fort  of  involuntary 
truce,  or  fufpenfion  of  carnage) 
took  place  on  both  fides  the  Alps, 
while  both  armies  waited  for  rein¬ 
forcements  to  begin  anew  their  la* 
bours  of  death. 

The  wade  of  life  in  this  fliort 
campaign  of  four  months  has  been 
already  dated  as  much  more  con- 
fiderable  than  has  ever  been  known 
in  any  modern  war.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  appreciate  exactly  the 
lodes  of  each  party,  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  exaggeration  of  the  refpec- 
tive  reporters,  who  always  aggran- 
dife  the  lofs  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  make  incredible  dimi* 
notions  of  their  own.  Italy  has  at 
all  periods  been  the  principal 
daughter.-houfe  of  mankind  ;  but 
hidory  furnidies  no  example  wherq 
the  contending  parties  have  been 
fo  numerous  and  varied  as  the  pre- 
fent.  Germans,  Englifb,  Turks, 
Ruffians,  French,  Greeks,  Poles, 
and  Italians  ;  people  of  different 
languages,  oppofite  cudoms,  and 
mod  liodile  faith,  have  met  on  this 
theatre.  Intereds  the  mod  adverfe, 
and  fentiments  the  mod  difeordant, 
have  joined  in  friendly  alliance 
againd  one  powerful  objed  of  difi- 
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like  ;  and  thefe  regions,  where  na<- 
ture  has  been  fo  lavilh  of  her  fa¬ 
vours,  and  whole  voluptuous  inha¬ 
bitants  had  been  effeminated  by 
the  arts,  became  at  once  the  theatre 
of  defoliation,  and  of  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  and  horrors  of  war. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  make  a 
jufi:  valuation  of  the  diminution  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  this  long  bat¬ 
tle  of  fo  fliort  a  campaign,  yet,  in 
taking  for  a  bafis  the  Ioffes* which 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  official 
reports  of  both  parties,  making 
due  diminution  even  upon  thole 
verified  liatements,  and  enumerat¬ 
ing  in  this  lofs  only  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wounded  who  perifhed  in 
hofpitals,  or  who  were  rendered 
unfit  for  fervice,  which  is  no  exag¬ 
gerated  calculation,  a  probable  and 
approximated  valuation  may  be 
made  of  the  lodes  fuftained  by  the 
three  principal  aCtors  in  this  tragi¬ 
cal  fcene. 

In  the  Voralberg,  at  the  attack  of 
Feldkirch,  in  the  Grifons  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  perilhed  22,500 
men;  on  the  Danube,  13,000;  on 
the  paflage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Auftrians,  and  the  taking  of  Zu - 
rich,  13,500;  and  in  Italy,  64,000. 
In  fubt rafting  this  number  from 
the  forces  which  the  belligerent 
powers  brought  into  the  field  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  Rated  to 
amount  to  360  or  370,000  men, 
and  eftimating  the  lodes  occafioned 
by  ficknels,  and  prifoners  11  n ex¬ 
changed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
armies  were  diminifhed,  in  the  fpace 
of  four  months,  more  than  half  of 
their  elfeflive  forces.  It  appears 
certain,  at  lead,  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  to  this 
period,  when  fcarcely  half  of  the 
operations  had  been  accomplilhed, 
yearly  a  third  of  the  troops  em¬ 
ployed  had  been  deftroyed  or  mu- 
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tilated  ;  and,  in  this  melancholy 
picture,  no  eftimation  is  made  of 
the  expedition  into  Egypt,  nor  of 
the  winter  campaign,  when  the 
king  of  Naples  invaded  the  Roman 
territory,  and  had  taken  refuge  iji 
Sicily  after  lofing  his  own. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  Italy, 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  appeared  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  There  were  no  objeCts  more 
fitted  to  confound  the  defigns  and 
calculations  of  men,  who  pretend 
to  rule  thedeftinies  of  nations,  than 
events  fo  contradi&ory  and  diftant 
from  all  probable  calculation.  The 
armies  of  the  French  republic  had 
now  met  with  reverfes  as  conftant 
and  as  great  as  had  been  their  vic¬ 
tories ;  the  republic  had  loll  not 
only  its  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
but  the  means  of  railing  armies 
equal  to  thole  of  its  enemies.  On 
the  ocean,  where  no  one  would 
have  conjectured  that  either  France 
or  Spain  would  have  hazarded  a. 
fquadron,  where  all  the  objeCts  of 
war  feemed  bounded  on  the  part 
of  England  to  the  eafy  obfervation 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  fleets  of  three 
maritime  powers,  blocked  up  in 
ports,  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
nature,  and  as  it  were  by  the  fitua- 
ation  of  England,  a  combined 
French  and  Spanilh  fleet  appears 
on  a  fudden  aCting  on  the  ofFeu- 
five,  the  ftrongeft  from  its  number 
and  the  rate  of  its  veflels  that  had 
kept  the  fea  fince  the  re-pnion, 
when  they  menaced  the  Englifli 
coaft. 

The  Englifli,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fpriug,  had  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  veflels  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean;  all  the  reft  of  their 
forces  were  employed  or  deftined 
far  the  coails  of  the  Ocean.  There 
was  not  a  port  which  was  not  clofely 
blocked  up;  notaroadontheeaflern 
coaft  of  the  Channel  which  was 
Y  2  '  not 
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not  guarded.  In  a  Bate  of  foch 
inconteftible  fuperiority,  opinion 
is  jullly  accounted  a  real  and  effec¬ 
tive  force;  for  it  always  magnifies 
the  means  of  the  ftronger  party, 
ahd  deprefles  thofe  of  the  weaker. 
No  eftiroation  was  fcarcely  made 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  Dutch  navy, 
which  had  efcaped  admiral  Duncan. 
The  Breft  fleet,  weakened  by  par¬ 
tial  Ioffes,  fqemed  fo  unprovided, 
that  if  any  opportunity  had  offered 
far  its  leaving  the  port,  it  dared  not 
run  the  hazard.  It  was,  betides, 
eonlDwtly  watched  by  lord  Brid- 
poi  t  with  a  fleet,  the  force  of  which 
was  varied  according  to  eircum- 
ftances.  In  fhort  all  Europe  was 
convinced,  that  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
held  with  no  pain  a  (late  of  things 
which  reduced  them  to  a  kind  of 
neutrality,  or  rather  armiftice ;  and 
which,  without  wanting  in  their 
engagements  to  their  allies  the 
French  republic,  left  them  the  hope 
e?f  preferring  their  marine,  at  the 
price  however  of  the  annihilation 
of  their  commerce,  and  of  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  their  communications 
with  their  extenfive  colonies.  The 
manoeuvres  of  lord  St.  Vincent,  the 
alternate  diminution  and  comple¬ 
ment  of  his  fleet,  ferved  alfo  to 
give  credit  to  this  opinion. 

This  inflexibility,  neverthelefs, 
to  maintain  a  chain  of  crullers 
around  the  fhoals  and  rocks  of  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  wore  the 
Englifh  fleets.  It  is  well  known 
that  thefe  long  cruiffs  with  fqua- 
drons  make  a  mure  rapid  confump- 
tion  of  veffels,  and  weaken  crews, 
than  engagements  and  diflant  ex¬ 
peditions.  The  activity  of  the 
dock-yards  was,  however,  equal  to 
thefe  caufes  of  definition ;  and 
already,  before  the  ieafon  for  con- 
ftantly  keeping  the  fea  approached, 
new  iqtiadrons  were  ready  to  rein- 
Joyce  or  replace  thofe  vv  inch  had 


held  their  ffation  during  a  very  ri¬ 
gorous  jw  inter. 

The  French,  on  their  fide,  re¬ 
doubled  their  exertions  to  put  id 
motion  what  remained  of  their  ma¬ 
rine.  They  were  anxious  to  ap¬ 
pear  again  at  fea;  to  attempt  to 
difengage  their  allies ;  to  try  for- 
tune  once  more,  either  by  an  en- 
aagement  or  an  unexpended  expe¬ 
dition.  Ail  the  veffels  at  Breil  that 
could  keep  the  fea  were  put  in  corn- 
million  ;  the  difficulties  of  fuch  an 
armament,  and  the  empty  fiate  of  , 
the  arfenals,  fo  long  deprived  of  the 
convoys  of  the  north,  led  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  miniflry  into  a  miftake  refpedt- 
ing  the  extent  and  progrefs  of  this 
armament.  The  mini  tier  of  the 
French  marine,  Bruix,  viflted  Breft, 
to  haften  the  preparations  of  the 
fleet;  and  the  more  anxiety  and 
publicity  which  he  fhovved  in  his 
operations,  the  lefs  credit  was  given 
to  the  real  forwardnefs  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  At  the  moment  that  it 
was  judged  impoffible,  he  hoifted 
his  flag  as  admiral  on  board  the 
Ocean  of  120  guns;  three  other 
veffels  of  no,  and  twenty-one  of 
74,  completely  armed,  having  their 
complements  and  .troops  for  land- 
ing,  eight  frigates  and  two  floops, 
were  ready  for  failing.  A  favour¬ 
able  wind,  which  fent  the  Englifh 
to  fea,  afforded  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  flipping  out  (26th  of  April), 
and  of  taking  his  route  towards  the 
Bay  of  JBifcay. 

The  next  day  lord  Bridport,  who 
hadoniy  llxteen  fail  of  the  line,  took 
his  ftation  again  before  Breft,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  French  fleet 
had  efcaped  his  vigilance.  He  beat 
about  in  vain  to  difcover  the  track 
they  had  taken;  the  fog  which  had 
concealed  from  him  their  motions 
did  not  permit  him  to  make  longer 
refearches,  and  he  fet  tail  for  Ire¬ 
land* 
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The  news  of  the  failing  of  the 
Bred  fleet  reached  Plymouth  on  the 
4th  day  (30th  of  April).  It  was 
known  that  lord  Bridport  had  taken 
care  to  cover  the  point  which  was 
mofl:  menaced,  to  ward  off  the  mod 
dangerous  blow  that  could  be  druck 
at  this  period  again (l  England,  and 
that  he  was  then  cruifing  off  Cape 
Clear,  on  the  fouth  of  Ireland. 
Never,  in  any  of  the  preceding 
wars,  was  there  fuch  an  opportunity 
for  trying  the  refources  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  marine,  and  the  perfe&iou  of 
the  fprings  of  this  vad  machine ;  a 
few  days  were  fufficient  to  reinforce 
and  almod  double  the  dationary 
fleets  already  mentioned.  The  fur- 
prife  caufed  by  this  bold  manoeuvre 
of  the  French  made  no  change  in 
the  general  plan.  Fourteen  fail  of 
the  line  left  Plymouth  and  Spithead 
immediately  5  the  greater  part  were 
-dedined  to  reinforce  lord  Bridport, 
who,  by  the  i-oth  of  May,  had  24 
ihips  of  the  line  and  6.  frigates, 
and  was  a  few  days  after  joined  by 
admiral Collingwood.  A  lquadron 
of  5  fail  of  the  line  and  3  frigates, 
under  the  orders  of  vice-admiral 
Whitlhed,  was  deftined  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  of  lord  St.  Vincent  before 
Cadiz,.  Vice-admiral  Dixon  left 
Yarmouth  with  5  fail  of  the  line  to 
reinforce  the  fquadrons  cruifing  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Texelj  and  lord 
Duncan  took  the  command  of  this 
fleet,  to  which  which  w'ere  added 
5  Ruffian  veflels,  under  the  orders 
of  admiral  Tate.  The  Ruffian  ad¬ 
miral  Mackaroff  left  Sheernefs  with 
4  fail  of  the  line  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Within  a  fortnight,  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  failing  ot  the  Brett 
fleet,  lord  Bridport  could  rally  at 
Cape  Clear  30  fail  of  the  line  ;  lord 
Duncan  biocked  up  in  the  Texel, 
with  22  fail,  the  Dutch  fleet,  being 
now^  augmented  to  13  Ihips  of  war, 
;jnd  threatening  to  fail  j  and  lord  St. 
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Vincent,  with  the  reinforcements 
from  admirals  Whitflied  and  Mac- 
karoff,  had  augmented  his  fleet  to 
full  30  fail. 

No  certain  news  had  as  yet  been 
received  in  England  of  the  route 
and  dedination  of  the  French  fleet, 
when  every  meafure  was  taken,  that, 
wherever  it  had  gone,  it  fliould 
meet  on  no  tack  with  forces  infe¬ 
rior,  and,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
with  forces  more  than  equal.  The 
French  admiral,  as  if  confcious  of 
thofe  difpofitions,  had  attempted  to 
drengthen  his  fleet  with  a  fquadron 
of  6  Spanifli  fail  of  the  line  from 
Ferrol;  but  this  junction,  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  at  all  times  in  the  Bay  of  Bif- 
cay,  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
Spanifli  fquadron  of  5  (hips  of  the 
line,  1  frigate,  and  3000  troops, 
anchored  at  the  Ifle  of  Aix  (7th  of 
May).  Amidft  this  prodigious 
difplay  of  Englifli  naval  force,  and 
indeed  of  almofl  all  the  means  of 
navigation,  the  French  fleet,  which 
had  been  fo  well  ferved  by  the 
winds  to  enter  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  was  confidered  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  {belter  there,  and,  if  not 
as  diftant,  ftili  more  feparated  from 
the  Spaniards  than  it  was  at  Bred, 
rilks  the  fea,  appears  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy,  and,  once  again  efcaping 
the  vigilance,  and  mocking  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  Englifli  admirals, 
goes  and  joins  at  Carthagena  the 
Spanifli  fleet,  which  admiral  Maf- 
faredo  had  condu&ed  thither  under 
favour  of  the  movement  of  that  of 
Bred,  which  at  that  time  fixed  the 
principal  attention  of  lord  Keith. 
The  winds  having  favoured  this 
bold  manoeuvre,  the  two  fleets  failed 
from  Carthagena,  palled  the  Straits, 
and  had  anchored  in  the  Road  of 
Cadiz  before  the  Englifli  admiral 
had  any  certain  knowledge  of  its 
movements,  and  of  its  union  with, 
the  Spanifh  j  and,  by  the  time  he 
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had  recalled  his  cruifers,  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  fame  wind  to  pafs 
the  Straits,  the  combined  fleet, 
taking  with  it  the  French  veflel  the 
Cenfpur,  and  a  few  other  Spanifh 
veflels,  left  Cadiz,  making  a  total 
of  47  fail  of  the  line  (21ft  of 
July),  and  a  few  days  after  an¬ 
chored  in  Breft  water. 

This  expedition  had  fomething  in 
it  bold  and  daring;  but  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  fo  many  millions  for  a 
naval  parade,  when  the  fame  money 
otherwife  expended  might  have 
faved  both  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
afforded  another  inftance  of  the 
extravagance  and  folly  of  the  French 
directory.  No  doubt  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  in  France,  on  the  firff 
failing  of  the  fleet,  that  the  dexte¬ 
rity  which  had  been  difplayed  in  the 


onfet  would  have  ended  in  fome 
fplendid  and  decilive  Broke  ;  either 
the  capture  of  lord  St.  Vincent’3 
fleet  before  Cadiz,  the  deffrudtion 
of  the  Englifh  and  Ruffian'  {hips 
before  Palermo,  or  the  affording 
filch  effective  afiiflance  to  the  army 
of  Italy  as  fliould  turn  the  tide  of 
victory  in  favour  of  the  French. 
None  of  thefe  objects,  all  of  which 
feemed  eafy  of  execution,  were 
performed  ;  and  the  French  had  the 
mortification  of  feeing  their  fleet 
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return  to  Bred  idle  as  it  went, 
bringing  indeed  with  it  the  Spanifh. 
fleet,  to  the  no  lefs  mortification  of 
the  Englifh,  who,  with  double  the 
number,  might  have  been  fuppofed 
able  to  have  prevented  both  the 
jundtion  and  the  arrival. 
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ifablijhmcnt  of  the  former  Government  of  Tvfcany.  Capture  of  Aleffan- 
dt  1  a  by  toe  sillies.  Military  P of  ti on  of  Moreau.  Refurrcction  cf  the  Ja- 
•-  CD'Jin  society  at  the  Manege.  Further  Denunciations  againfl  the  Ex-Direo- 
-r  CCrf  °f  -^ccufati  on  againf  them  by  the  Councils.  Refgnation  of  the 
Mini f  ct  s  unaer  the  late  Executive  Government,  ProjeSls  of  the  Jacobins. 
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JAoJlilities  agairji  Si  eyes.  Proportions  made  at  the  Manege.  Denunciation 
of  the  Plan  of  Jacobin  Organifation .  Expulfion  of  Jacobins  from  the 
Manege,  Law  on  Hojlages.  Effects  of  that  Law.  Complaints  of  the 
Directory  againft  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Profs.  Operations  of  the  allied 
Army  in  Piedmont.  Attack  on  Mantua.  Capitulation  of  Mantua .  Ob- 

formations  on  the  Surrender  of  Mantua.  P  options  of  the  French  and  allied 
Armies  in  Switzerland*  Operations  of  the  French  and  allied  Armies  on 
*  the  Rhine. 


AFTER  this  detail  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  lb  full  of  great  events, 
and  fo  fatal  to  the  French,  we  re¬ 
turn  from  the  hiftory  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  the  republic  to  a  fur- 
vey  of  its  domeftic  fituation,  which, 
at  the  period  to  which  we  have 
brought  its  armies,  feeking  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  from  the  purluits 
of  the  conquerors,  had  undergone 
a  conhderable  change.  The  late 
ele£tions  had  brought  no  acceffion 
of  ftrength  to  the  directory,  not- 
withftanding  the  unconflitutional 
efforts  it  had  difplayed,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  influence  the  cle&ors,  while 
the  ftrength  of  their  opponents  in 
tne  council  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed  by  the  daily  news  from  the 
armies  of  further  defeat  and  ruin. 
No  member  flood  yet  forward  to  de¬ 
nounce  openly  and  undifguifed  thole 
affaffins  of  their  country  :  the  hor¬ 
ror  which  they  had  infpired,  and 
the  corruption  which  they  had  dif- 
feminated,  having  bounded  the  op- 
pofition  to  occasional  harangues 
in  the  fen>t'e,  and  indirect  attacks 
from  the  prefs.  The  overthrow  of 
the  diredory  had  long  been  medi¬ 
tated  ;  but  the  mode  of  execution, 
without  incurring  perfonai  danger, 
had  not  yet  prefented  rtfeif ;  and  no 
man  in  the  councils  chofe  to  be  the 
firft  to  mount  the  breach.  The  di- 
redory  were  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  boftilities  direded  againft  them ; 
nor  were  the  leading  members  of 
the  opposition  ignorant,  that  their 
names  had  been  for  fome  time  eon- 
ftgned  on  the  lift:  of  diredorial  pro- 


feription.  To  delay  the  attack, 
however,  was  to  infure  the  ruin  of 
the  country  ;  but  as  it  was  deemed 
the  fafeft  mode  to  make  the  firft  ap¬ 
proaches  under  the  cover  and  fanc- 
tion  of  the  people, /an  addrefs  to 
the  two  councils  and  the  diredory, 
prefented  from  the  citizens  of 
Chamberry,  was  made  the  ftgnal  of 
attack.  In  this  addrefs,  the  princi¬ 
pal  complaints  againft  the  directory 
were  couched  under  queftions,  fuch 
as  the  councils,  if  they  could  freely 
have  emitted  their  votes,  would 
have  formed  into  articles  ofaccufa- 
tion.  The  citizens  of  that  frontier 
commune,  calling  themfelves  the 
advanced  fentinels  of  the  Alps,  de¬ 
manded  why  the'  confcripts  were 
compelled  to  return  back  to  their 
homes  from  the  abfolute  want  of 
fubfiftence,  and  of  every  means  of 
equipment?  why  the  enormous  di¬ 
lapidations  of  the  military  admini- 
ftrations  remained  nnpunifhed  ? 
why  the  ignorant  Scherer,  fignalif- 
ed  as  a  traitor  by  Hoc  he,  remained 
fo  long  minifter  of  war  ?  and  by 
what  fatality  this  fucceffor  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  as  general,  was  differed  to 
confummate  the  ruin  of  the  armies? 
why  fo  many  names,  dear  to  victory, 
were  replaced  by  others  unknown, 
or  famous  only  for  their  crimes  ? 
why  the  influence  ofthat  diforganif- 
ing  fpirit,  which  had  hovered  over 
the  armies  ever  fince  the  congrefs 
of  Radftadt,  ftill  dominated  on  the 
foil  of  the  republic,  befieging  au¬ 
thority,  continually  creating  phan¬ 
toms  to  frighten  it,  reprefenting 
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the  fincereiT:  friends  of  the  republic 
as  its  moft  cruel  enemies,  and  thus 
digging  under  its  feet  an  abyfs  to 
fwallow  it  up  together  with  liberty  ? 
Hence,  fay  they,  deftitutioos  are 
reduced  into  a  fvftem,  particularly 
at  the  eve  of  elections;  hence  per- 
fons  holding  themfelves  forth  as 
clothed  with  extenfive  powers,  at¬ 
tempting  to  direct  the  choice  of  the 
people,  difavowing  the  principle 
of  its  fovereignty  ;  hence  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  public  fpirit ;  hence  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  firil  bul¬ 
wark  of  republics,  now  become 
only  a  name ;  and  he  who  dares  ut¬ 
ter  truths,  confounded  with  the 
difturber  of  the  public  peace^ — the 
fame  fate  attending  both. 

The  addrefs  (fated  that  there 
were  other  fources  of  difcontent, 
but  that  for  the  prefent  they  con¬ 
fined  themfelves  to  pointing  out  the 
leading  can  its ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
fierved,  that  the  citizens  of  Cham- 
berrv,  in  averting  thefe  truths,  had 
only  fkimmed  lightly  over  the  dark 
abominations  and  traitorous  cor¬ 
ruption  which  pervaded  al  moft  every 
office  of  the  ftate,  and,  above  all, 
the  war-department.  It  was  fuffi- 
cient,  however,  for  the  cou  ncil,  who 
had  now  matter  to  work  on,  and 
who  therefore  ordered  the  addrefs  to 
be  printed,  and  fent  to  a  commif- 
fion  and  to  the  directory.  The  di¬ 
rectory  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
addrefs,  than  to  name  the  perfon 
complained  of  as  a  traitor  to  the 
place  of  infpeCtor-general  of  the 
French  troops  in  Holland.  The 
next  attack  was  made  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  ( 2 S t h  May),  bv  a  motion  of  or¬ 
der  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  The 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  had  been  put  under  the 
fpeciai  protection  of  the  directory, 
by  an  article  of  the  law  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  19th  of  FruCtidor  ;  the  conn- 
cji  had  now  difcovered,  and  declar¬ 


ed,  that  the  ufe  which  had  been  made 
of  this  protection  was  the  paffing 
ruinous  contracts,  the  commiffion 
of  enormous  dilapidations,  which 
the  agents  of  thofe  in  power,  under 
/the  fhelter  of  laws  which  hurled 
vengeance  againft  the  denunciator, 
tranfaCted  in  fecurity  and  filence. 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  directory  as  fo  a- 
larmingan  innovation  on  their  pre¬ 
rogatives,  that  every  engine  was  fet 
at  work  to  prove  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  had  done  much  mifchief, 
and  could  not  fail  of  doing  much 
more,  if  it  were  permitted  at  the 
prefent  moment.  Thepartifans  for 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  gained  the 
afcendency,  and  the  council,  order-; 
ing  the  motion  and  introductory 
fpeech  to  be  printed,  adjourned  the 
difcuffion  for  ten  days.  In  the 
'meanwhile,  feveral  commiffions  had 
been  employed  on  various  objeCts 
of  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  and  as  the  directory  had 
fuffered  them  to  work  qn,  without 
defigning  to  notice  their  operations, 
it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Bou- 
Iav  de  fa  Meurthe,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  council,  to  fend  a  mefi? 
fage  to  the  directory.  In  this  mef-' 
fage,  after  recapitulating  briefly 
what  were  the  refpeCtive  duties  of 
the  executive  and  legiflative  powers, 
they  reprefented,  that  the  directory 
were  placed  as  the  advanced  poft, 
the  fentinel  of  the  date,  to  watch 
the  deligrrs  and  motions  of  other 
nations,  and,  that  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  tfie  exiftence  or  juft 
rights  of  the  nation  were  endanger¬ 
ed,  although  they  might  provifion- 
aily  aCt  alone  for  its  fafety,  yet  they 
were  bound  without  delay  to  give 
notice  to  the  legiflative  body,  who 
would  then  decree  the  meafures  beft 
fuited  for  the  prefervation  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  people  they  reprefented. 
They  obferved,  that  every  thing  in¬ 
dicated 
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dicated  that  the  fafety  of  the  nation 
was  threatened  from  without,  and 
that  public  peace  was  endangered 
within  ;  that  having  to  fupport  an 
extendve  war,  it  was  but  fix  months 
fince  the  arms  of  the  republic  were 
every-where  vidorious  ;  but  that  it 
appeared  the  enemy  at  prelent  had 
gained  advantages ;  that  the  public 
voice  indicated,  that  powers  which 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part,  at  lead 
openly,  in  the  war,  were  now  in  a 
date  not  merely  of  threatening, 
but  of  real  hoftiiitv ;  that  in  fuch 
circum dances,  the  council  expected 
luch  communications  as  were  pre¬ 
fer  i  bed  by  the  conditution,  but 
which  had  never  been  made  ;  that 
public  notoriety  likewife  informed 
them,  that  didurbances  and  even 
Snfurredion  exiited  in  many  parts 
of  the  republic,  of  which  the  fame 
notoriety  alfo  indicated  feveral 
caufes ;  that  before  they  entered  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  tubjed,  they  tnought 
dt  to  addrefs  the  diredorv,  to  be 
informed  how  far  their  knowledge 
extended,  both  as  to  the  caufes  of 
ihefe  evils,  and  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  ;  that  in  that  date  of 
things,  a  longer  lilence  on  their 
part  would  be  alarming  both  to  the 
people  and  the  legislative  body, 
pnd  therefore  they  invited  the  di¬ 
redory  to  give  them,  without  delay, 
information  with  refped  to  t lie 
double  objed  of  their  folicitude. 

With  this  meffage  to  the  direc- 
lory  was  voted  an  addrefs  to  the 
French  on  the  motion  of  Fran^ais 
fie  Nantes,  who  was  one  of  the  mod 
prominent  in  the  oppolpion  to  the 
nieafures  of  the  executive  power. 
This  addrefs  was  manly  and  ener¬ 
getic,  and,  though  couched  in  terms 
lufficiently  refpedful,  was  cond- 
dered  as  an  appeal  to  the  people 
againd  the  ufurpation  and  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  executive  power.  The 
jdifcudion  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 


was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  ad¬ 
journment,  and  gave  occalion  for 
the  fpeakers  to  declare  other  fenti- 
ments  than  were  required  by  an 
abdrad  quedion  of  this  nature.  The 
diredory  faw  the  dorm  gathering 
more  thick  around  their  heads; 
but  as  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
had  let  drong  in  againd  them,  any 
attempt  to  ftem  the  torrent  by 
too  open  a  difplay  of  force,  would, 
as  they  well  perceived,  only  haden 
their  ruin.  The  oppodtion  party 
had  now  been  greatly  drengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  Sieyes,  whofe  dif- 
pofitions  againd  his  colleagues,  not- 
withdanding  his  known  charader 
for  diffimulation,  were  not  equivo¬ 
cal,  A  confpiracy  was  now  mate¬ 
rially  and  fu bdantially  formed,  the 
objed  of  which  was  nothing  lefs 
than  the  fubverdon  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  thediredon,  Merlin,  Re- 
veilliere  Lepeaux  (the  infatuated 
chieftain  of  the  Theophilanthro- 
pids),  and  Treilhanl  ;  for  Barras, 
equally  corrupt,  but  lefs  defpotic 
than  the  others,  had  averted  the  dorm 
by  dgnifying  to  the  oppodtion  that 
he  was  accordant  to  their  views.  The 
leaders  of  this  oppodtion  condded  of 
nine  members,  the  chief  of  which 
were Lucien  Bonaparte,  Franqais  de 
Nantes,  and  Bnulav  de  la  Meurthe. 
Thefe  men  were  marked  by  the 
diredory,  who  dill  held  the  reins 
of  power  with  futdcient  force,  if 
any  favourable  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred,  to  facridce  them  to  their 
relentment ;  and  this  was  fo  well 
known  to  them,  that,  unlefs  when 
their  pretence  in  the  council  gave 
them  that  plenary  inviolability 
which  belonged  to  their  charaderas 

o 

reprefentatives,  they  did  not  think 
it  conddent  with  their  perfonal  fafe¬ 
ty  to  make  their  own  houfes  their- 
place  of  reddence. 

In  proportion  as  their  oppodtion 
became  drm,  their  partifans  in- 

creafed; 
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creafed ;  and,  as  open  hoftilities  were 
in  fame  fort  declared,  each  party 
endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  itfelf  by 
fuch  means  as  would  enfure  fuc- 
cefs,  if  recourfe  to  ftrength  fliould 
be  found  neceflary*  The  dire&ory 
had  its  guard  and  the  command  of 
the  troops  around  Paris ;  the  whole 
of  thefe  the  oppofition  had  gained 
over  to  its  party,  and  having  Orga¬ 
nised  a  confiderable  force,  of  which 
the  difcontented  officers  of  every 
rank  at  Paris  formed  an  important 
part,  they  made  themfelves  fecret 
niafters  of  the  Military  School,  and 
of  all  the  apparatus  of  war,  which 
the  directory  might  otherwife  have 
brought  againft  them.  Thus  en¬ 
trenched,  they  became  more  bold 
in  their  attacks ;  but  it  being  wifer 
and  more  dignified  to  carry  their 
purpofes  into  execution  by  a  legal 
method,  than  to  exhibit  the  Scandal 
of  a  revolution  by  force  of  arms, 
they  refolved  on  making  the  counJ 
cil  the  inftrument  of  their  defigns. 
Accordingly,  on  pretence  of  not 
receiving  any  anfwer  to  they*  mef- 
fage,  the  council  declared  itfelfper- 
manent,  and  formed  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  of  eleven  members,  clothed 
with  very  extenfive  powers  (15th  of 
June),  which  was  little  lef s  than  the 
fignal  of  taking  the  government 
into  their  own  hands. 

A  delay  of  three  days  to  anfwer 
the  mefiage  was  demanded  by  the 
direftory,  who  found  that  not  only 
the  feafon  of  contempt,  but  even 
that  of  refiftance,  was  pall.  The 
council  feeing  the  genius  of  the 
executive  power  bending  fo  eafily 
under  their  own,  began  to  medi¬ 
tate  other  enterprifes  than  waiting 
for  anfwers  or  apologies;  and  hav¬ 
ing  already  two  members  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  on  their  fide,  thought  the 
victory  would  be  more  eafily  ac- 
compliffied  if  they  could  gain  the 
majority  of  that  body.  The  three 


other  directors,  however,  flood  firm 
to  their  prerogatives,  entrenched 
themfelves  behind  the  conftitution 
and  the  laws,  which,  though  they 
had  made  no  fcrnple  to  violate, 
they  confidered  as  a  bulwark  ftili 
tenable;  but  on  this  rock  they 
fplit.  The  13th  article  of  the 
conftitution  ftated  that  44  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legifiative  body  can  be! 
elected  member  of  the  directory, 
either  during  the  time  of  his  legT- 
lative  functions,  or  during  the  year! 
which  follows  the  expiration  of  his! 
functions.”  Now  it  was  difcovered 
that  Treilhard  had  quitted  his  le- 
giflative  functions  on  the  3 oth  of 
Floreal,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  re-: 
public,  and  had  been  named  direc-l 
tor  the  26th  of  Floreal  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year ;  this  violation  had 
hitherto  remained  unknown  or 
unnoticed,  and  indeed  its  difcovery 
would  have  imported  but,  little, 
had  an  earlier  reclamation  been 
made ;  but  in  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  the  voice  of  a  fingle  director? 
was  of  importance,  as  his  exclu- 
fion  gave  the  oppofition  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  executive  power  which 
they  defired.  Treilhard  inftantly 
acknowledged  the  violation,  and 
obeyed  the  mandate.  This  man’s 
directorial  conduCt  had  been  marked 
by  no  perlonal  act  worthy  of  praife 
or  blame,  except  that  of  ordering 
priefts  of  almoft  every  defcription, 
whether  nonjuring  or  conftitutional, 
into  banifbment,  and  alfo  that  of 
being  a  paflive  fharer  in  the  crimes 
of  his  colleagues;  he  had  fufficient 
underftanding  to  difcover  that  he^ 
was  not  born  to  be  the  ruler  ot 
the  ftate,  and  therefore  was  fatisfied, 

except  iu  the  cafe  of  the  clergy, 
when  he  wrote  himfelf  at  the  back 
of  the  reports,  44  Bon  a  deporter,  ’ 
to  lend  his  name  to  others  more 
prefumptuous  or  ambitious  of 
power.  The  council  immediately 

proceeded 
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roceeded  to  the  election  of  another 
iredtor,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  : 
leir  choice  fell  on  Gohier,  who 
as  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of 
•vifion,  and  who  had,  during  fome 
art  of  the  revolution,  exercifedthe 
lice  of  minifter  of  juftice. 

The  council  were  now  in  pof- 
ffion  of  the  abfolute  majority;  but 
aving  learned,  or  pretended  that 
le  two  other  obnoxious  members 
f  the  directory,  Merlin  and  Le- 
eaux,  had  been  plotting  to  regain 
leir  empire,  by  the  nfe  of  force- 
means,  they  worked  themfelves 
p  to  the  refolution  of  achieving 
hat  they  had  begun,  and  of  not 
ilTblving  their  permanence  till  they 
ad  difembarraffed  the  republic  of 
lofe  unworthy  rulers.  Nor  were 
le  council  led  to  indulge  more  le- 
tent  difpofitions  by  the  anfwer  to 
leir  metTage,  which  was  now  re- 
irned  by  the  diredtory,  accufing 
lem  as  the  caufes  of  all  the  evils 
hich  had  befallen  the  republic,  by 
ithholding  the  neceftary  fupplies. 
'he  conflitution,  however,  had 
iade  no  provifion  for  the  exclufion 
f  a  diredtor  from  his  office,  ex- 
?pt  that  of  arraigning  him  before 
ie  high  court  of  judicature.  This 
rojedt  wasfuggefted  ;  but  as  in  the 
relent  ferment  of  the  public  mind 
ich  a  procedure  would  have  been 
"tended  with  great  inconveniences, 
was  agreed  that  a  voluntary  re¬ 
lation,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
'ould  be  more  accordant  with  the 
ublic  intereft  than  any  adt  of  vio- 
-nce,  however  juft  or  merited, 
iccordinglyfeveral  reprefentatives, 
i  their  private  capacity,  had  inter- 
iews  (29th  Praireal)  with  thofe 
iredlors,  but  wafted  their  talents 
f  perluafion  in  vain.  The  direc¬ 
ts  found  that  a  decree  of  accufa- 
on  was  about  to  be  hurled  againft 
iem,  and  wifely  concluded,  that 
were  better  to  meet  it  in  their 
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official  capacity  than  to  undergo 
the  fame  difgrace  deprived  of  the 
importance  derived  from  that  fta- 
tion.  The  following  morning  the 
fame  inftances,  and  the  fame  re- 
fufal,  were  repeated.  Hitherto  no 
official  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
directors  of  the  intentions  of  the 
council,  who,  finding  more  hefita- 
tion  on  their  part  than  they  had 
expected,  agreed  to  fend  a  depu¬ 
tation,  as  individuals,  to  make  the 
fame  requifition  as  had  been  made 
the  preceding  day  by  fome  of  their 
colleagues.  The  deputation  in¬ 
formed  the  two  directors  of  the 
objedt  of  their  million,  and  invited 
them  to  give  in  their  refignation, 
to  which  they  at  firft  replied,  as  be¬ 
fore,  That  they  were  refolved  to 
abide,  as  directors,  the  confequences 
of  the  a  fit  of  accufation.  Further 
inftances,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  deputation,  amongft  which 
that  of  promifing  them  that  no 
adt  of  accufation  againft:  them 
fliould  take  place,  if  they  fubmitted 
peaceably  to  the  will  of  the  councils, 
at  length  determined  them,  and  the 
deputation  returned  to  prevent  any 
further  difcuflion  on  this  adt,  car¬ 
rying  with  them  the  compromife  in 
the  refignation  of  the  two  diredlors. 

The  executive  diredtory  now 
confifted  of  Barras,  Sieyes,  and 
Gohier.  The  former,  as  has  been 
obferved,  having  made  his  previous 
fubmiffions,  was  employed  by  the 
oppofition  as  an  inftrument  in  the 
fubverfion  of  the  reft;  his  neu¬ 
trality  at  leaft  was  of  confiaerable 
fervice.  Barras  in  davs  of  revolu- 
tion  had  been  noted  for  his  courage. 
He  mounted  his  horfe  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  the  13th  of  Vende- 
miaire,  and  the  1 8th  of  Frudtidor; 
his  colleagues  prefled  him  to  mount 
at  the  prefent  crifis,  but  Barras  pe¬ 
remptorily  refufed,  alleging  that 
his  horfe  was  foundered.  The  two 
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directors  left  the  Luxembourg,  co¬ 
vered  with  the  execrations  of  the 
people.  From  Merlin  much  had 
not  been  expected  ;  he  had  been 
known  through  the  revolution  to 
have  been  alternately  a  tyrant  and 
the  valet  of  tyranny ;  he  was  the 
reporter  of  the  law  againft  the  fu- 
fpe&ed,  which  fent  the  people  in 
crowds  to  the  fcaifold  ;  and,  in  the 
-latter  part  of  his  adminiflration  as 
dire&or,  he  did  not  belie  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  had  already  gained  by 
that  infamous  table  of  contents  for 
profcription.  To  Merlin  was  fpe- 
cially  committed  the  nomination  of 
adminiftrators,  judges,  and  com- 
miffari-es,  throughout  the  republic  ; 
for  though  the  two  former  were 
eonflitutionally  named  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  thefe  elections  were  regularly 
broken,  whenever  the  perfons 
chofe.ii  were  not  initiated  in  Mer¬ 
lin’s  revolutionary  principles.  The 
power  given  by  the  laws  of  the 
19th  of  FruFtidor,  fifth  year,  had 
been  carried  by  this  diredtor  to  an 
extent,  mocking  all  ideas  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  or  even  revolutionary 
juftice.  '  His  ruling  paffion  was  the 
love  of  domination,  and  it  was  the 
complaifance  with  which  his  col¬ 
leagues  left  him  this  indulgence  that 
occafioned  his  own  ruin  :  the  com- 
promife  was  fatal  to  every  party  ; 
for  while  Merlin  was  permitted, 
without  reftraint,  to  fcatter  his  man¬ 
dates  of  deftitution,  arreft,  and  ba- 
nilhment,  Rewbell  and  Barra s  were 
left  to  plunder  the  ftate,  and  Re- 
veill'ere  Lepaux  to  perfecute  the 
catholic  religion,  and  make  and 
re-make  conftitutions  for  Cifalpine, 
Roman,  and  Luccan  republics.  This 
laft  director,  on  the  firft  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  power,  had 
been  chofen  as  a  counterbalance 
to  the  violent  and  jacobinical  fen- 
tinients  of  his  colleagues.  He  fup- 
ported  by  no  means  the  reputation 
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which  had  been  lent  him;  but,  c 
the  contrary,  became  more  violej 
and  intolerant  than  they.  Ti 
greater  part  of  his  time  had  bet 
employed  in  compofing  homilies  f 
the  Theophilanthropifts,  in  hur; 
ing  out  non-juring  priefls,  ai 
herbalifing  in  the  National  Garden 
Nature  had  not  been  liberal  to  hi 
either  in  phyfical  or  mental  gift; 
the  ftruifture  of  his  body  and  mil 
were  not  unlike  both, — diftorte 
mean,  and  infignificant.  Wh 
he  wanted  in  energy  was  made  1 
by  virulence.  Merlin  was  know; 
to  have  a  tafte  for  defpotifin,  ai 
therefore  no  one  was  difappointe 
Reveilliere  became  the  ape  of  t 
ranny,  becaufe  he  would  not  ! 
behind  hand  with  his  prototype, 
whom  he  always  remained  an  hur 
ble  imitator.. 

But  in  holding  up  to  public  i 
dlgnation  thofe  menhvhofe  paffio; 
had  made  France  fwarm  with  fa 
tions,  from  the  arbitrary  meafurj 
which  they  had  taken  to  fuppre 
them,  and  who,  partly  from  ign 
ranee,  and  partly  from  treafon,  h;| 
caufed  the  ruin  of  the  allied  republi 
which  the  valour  of  the  Freni 
armies  had  won,  it  would  be  u 
candid  not  to  acknowledge  that  t. 
circumftances  under  which  thj 
a£ted  were  often  dangerous,  ai 
almoft  always  difficult.  The  leg 
lative  body,  h  muff  be  owned,  if 
be  not  a  {barer  in  their  guilt,  is1 
lead:  deferving  of  cenfure,  for  t. 
complacency  with  which  it  behe 
fo  long  and  unreftrained  an  abu 
of  power ;  nor  will  its  conduct  a 
mit  of  excufe,  in  not  having  a 
nulled  the  extraordinary  power 
had  conferred  at  the  epocha  oft 
revolution  of  Fnnftidor,  and  whi< 
bad  been  applied  to  fuch  unvvortl 
purpofes. 

The  firft  bufinefs  of  the  counci 
on  the  refignation  of  thefe  dire 
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>rs,  which  was  called  by  the  pom-  were  cited  againft  his  admln'iftra-* 
ous  name  of  the  Revolution  of  the  tion.  *  He  withdrew  from  his  funo 
oth  Praireal,  was  to  fill  up  the  va-  tions.  But  on  the  head  of  Scherer, 
ancies  in  the  directory.  Amongft  the  ex-minifter  of  war,  and  ex-ge¬ 
nu  merous  lift  of  candidates  offered  neral  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  ftorrn 
)  their  choice,  their  nomination  of  public  indignation  raged  with 
dl  on  Rotrer  Ducos  and  Moulins:  unbounded  furv.  The  table  of  the 
lie  one  an  ex-legiflator,  but  little  council  was  heaped  with  piles  of 
nown,  and  the  other  a  general  accufation  againft  him,  and  he  was 
f  terrorift  creation,  raifed  from  inftantiy  denounced  by  the  legif- 


le  lower  clafles  of  the  people  to 
hat  dignity.  It  may  feem  extra- 
rdinary,  that,  after  having  fiiffered 
o  much  from  corruption  and  folly, 
he  councils  fliouldliave  fixed  their 
hoice  on  men  who  had  given 
10  proofs  of  patriotifm  or  virtue, 
vhofe  talents  were  inferior  even  to 
hofe  whom  they  had  rejected,  and 
vho  had  no  experience  whatever  in 
)ublic  affairs.  The  choice  of  thefe 
nfignificant  men  was  a  fort  of  com- 
)romife  with  the  violent  party  in' 
he  council,  or  rather  a  ceflion  to 
heir  will  by  the  leaders  of  oppofi- 
ion,  who,  judging  that  knowledge 
is  power,  imagined  that  the  wifdom 
r>f  Sieves  would  be  the  guide  of  the 
reft  while  the  violent  party  courted 
heir  influence  in  the  new  directory 
lefs  by  the  fize  of  their  underftand- 
ing  than  by  the  number  of  heads. 
Many  of  that  party  had  concurred  in 
the  nomination  of  Sieyes,  not  from 
any  love  towards  him,  but  from 
hatred  to  his  colleagues  ;  and  it  was 
that,  principle  which  led  them  to 
join  with  the  moderate  party  in  the 
fubverfion,  with  the  fecret  hope, 
that,  when  that  event  took  place, 
they  fhould  have  no  difficulty  in 
attaining  the  guidance  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  machine. 

The  overthrow  of  the  directors 
was  the  fignal  of  denunciation 
which  fell  faft  on  the  heads  of  their 
agents.  Duval,  the  minifter  of 
police,  was  fignaiifed  as  having 
been  the  creature  of  Merlin ;  and 
feverai  aCts  of  an  arbitrary  nature 


lature  to  the  direCtorv  :  but  his  ac- 
complices  in  power  were  too  nu- 
mumerous  to  lead  him  to  appre¬ 
hend  punifhment.  He  dared  for 
along  time  the  menaces  of  public 
vengeance;  and  withdrew  rather 
from  the  fear  of  popular  effervef- 
cence,  than  dread  of  the  law.  The 
government,  when  they  heard  that 
he  was  was  fled,  lent  to  arreft  him. 
As  every  tongue  was  free  during 
this  political  Saturnalia,  every  truth 
was  fpoken,  and  often  more  than 
the  truth  :  but  the  whole  of  thefe 
accufations  were  fumrned  up  in 
the  report  made  by  Fram^ais  de 
Nantes,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
miffion  of  eleven,  on  the  third  day 
after  this  revolution,  which  pre- 
fented  a  ftrong  and  well-drawn 
picture  of  the  late  directorial  go¬ 
vernment.  The  fame  commifiion 
propofed  to  the  council  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  law,  the  various  articles 
of  which  were  a  recapitulation  of 
principles  which  feemed  to  have 
been  forgotten,  corrections  of  ab- 
ufes  of  power,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  fuch  from  taking  place 
in  future. 

But  while  the  council  were  de¬ 
bating  on  articles  to  guard  againft  the 
abules  of  power,  the  new  directory 
were  employed  i;i  probing  the 
wounds,  and  prescribing  remedies 
for  the  difeafes  of  the  republic. 
The  refult  of  their  d  i  ft:  ov  cries  was 
fent  to  the  council  (26th  June), 
in  a  meftage  which,  contrary  to  the 
ufual,  mode,  and  notwithftanding 
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the  reclamations  of  divers  members, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  public. 
The  meffage  contained  a  number  of 
alarming  truths.  It  Hated,  among 
other  inftances  of  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  country,  the  removal 
of  honeft  and  wife  men  from  al- 
moft  every  public  function,  which 
were  filled  by  men  ignorant,  or 
hoftile  to  the  republic;  every  avenue 
to  juftice  (topped  up,  or  open  only 
to  corruption  or  violence;  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  republic  in  a  (late  of 
diforganifation,  a  prey  to  ruffians, 
whole  crimes  remained  unpuni fil¬ 
ed;  the  armies  defeated,  and,  for 
want  of  recruits,  aim  oft  in  a  Hate 
of  di Ablution  ;  the  public  treafury, 
from  having  been  the  private  bank 
of  intrigue  and  dilapidation,  com¬ 
pletely  emptied  ;  the  ordinary  fup- 
plies  infufficieri't  for  the  immenfe 
exigencies  of  the  (late;  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  means  to  be  reforted  to,  in 
order  to  keep  the  political  machine 
in  motion.  The  dire<ftory,  after 
defcanting  on  thofe  evils,  and  the 
urgency  of  repairing  them,  invited 
the  council  to  adopt  fuch  fpeedy 
and  effective  meafures  as  fhould 
ward  off  from  the  political  body  the 
difTolution  with  which  it  was  threat¬ 
ened. 

The  council  fent  the  meffage  to 
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the  commiffion  of  eleven,  who  had 
already  prepared  what  appeared  to 
them  the  moft  effe&ive  and  inftant 
remedies,  and  who  propofed  a  law 
to  the  affembly,  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  were  the  levy  of  the 
confcripts  of  every  clafs  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  that  of  twenty- 
five,  who  were  immediately  to  be 
put  into  adtive  fervice, — and  a  loan 
of  an  hundred  millions,  to  be  raifed 
on  the  richer  claffesof  citizens,  the 
mortgage  of  which  fhould  be  the 
national  domains  yet  unfold.  Thefe 
proportions  were  followed  by  an¬ 
other  addrefs  to  the  French  nation, 


inviting  them  to  co-operate  wit: 
their  reprefentatives  in  the  work  o; 
national  regeneration ;  and  recapij 
tulating  the  labours  of  the  council 
for  the  laft  three  weeks ;  after  whicl 
the  commiffion  of  eleven,  whicl 
had  begun  to  create  jealoufy  anc 
unneceffary  difquietude,  propofec 
its  own  difTolution,  which  was  fbT 
lowed  by  that  of  railing  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  alTembly,  after  whicl 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Hate  went  ob 
in  the  ufual  mode. 

The  late  directory,  when  thej 
declared  war  in  the  month  o: 
March,  had  never  thought  it  pof- 
fible  that  the  firffc  reverfes,  caufec 
by  a  prefumptuous  ignorance  oil 
the  real  forces  of  the  republic, 
would  draw  on,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
months,  the  lofs  of  all  its  con qu efts 
in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Great  Alps,  newly  added  tq 
the  natural  defence  of  the  frontier 
of  France,  would  only  weaken  the 
whole  of  this  defence,  and  engage 
t lie  efforts  of  the  coalefced  armies* 
towards  thofe  parts  of  this  fame 
frontier,  where  the  danger  would 
be  the  greateft.  j 

The  two  imperial  courts,  admit¬ 
ting  that  they  had  already  fixed  the 
bafis  of  their  plans  of  operations, 
had  not  forefeen  that  fo  vaft  a  field 
would  have  been  fo  foon  given  up 
to  them  ;  or  that,  when  the  French! 
generals  and  French  troops  were; 
unable  to  keep  it,  that  they  would 
have  defended  themfelves  with  fo 
much  addrefs  and  courage,  and 
would  have  fought  to  prolong  a 
ftruggle  with  forces  fo  unequal. 
Neither  of  the  parties  had  calcu-r 
lated  their  means  or  refources,  in 
fo  unexampled  a  wafte  of  men, 
horfes,  and  ftores  of  every  kind. 
The  epocha  cf  the  revolution  of 
the  30th  Praireal  was  precisely  that 
of  the  laft  engagements  in  Italy, 
which  were  fucceeded  by  that  kind 
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of  forced  armiftice  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  allies  might  apparent¬ 
ly  have  taken  fome  advantage  of 
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this  commotion,  and  the  moment 
of  a  change  fo  confiderable  might 
have  been  more  favourable  than 
any  other  to  their  undertakings ; 
but  they  were  in  no  fituation  at 
that  time  to  a6t  offenfivelv  on  any 
point.  Excepting  the  armies  at  the 
liege  of  Mantua,  and  thofe  of  the 
archduke  and  Maffena,  who  were 
watching  each  other  reciprocally 
at  the  diftance  of  a  cannon-fhot,  all 
the  reft  of  the  French  and  allied 
armies  were  in  motion.  Suwarrow 
had  detached  from  his  main  army 
a  divilion  in  purfuit  of  Macdonald  : 
united  to  the  divifions  of  generals 
Bellegarde  and  Kaim,  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Turin,  this  army  formed 
a  total  of  about  50,000  men  be¬ 
tween  Tortona  and  Aleftandria, 
which  they  were  now  blocking  up. 
About  20,000  men  were  employed 
near  Coni  and  in  the  upper  valleys. 
The  divilion  under  general  Haddick 
at  Milan  was  12,000.  The  different 
divifions,  when  returned  from  Tuf- 
cany  and  Venice,  made  an  addition 
of  25,000 :  the  new  auxiliary  Ruf¬ 
fian  corps  might  be  eftimatec!  at 
8}ooo ;  and,  when  Mantua  fell, 
25,000  troops,  reinforced  by  thofe 
of  the  Tyrol,  would  form  another 
reinforcement ;  fo  that  although 
thefe  troops  were  thus  difperfed 
find  unprepared  for  any  grand  com¬ 
bination,  neverthelefs,  about  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  Suwarrow  count¬ 
ed  on  140,000  men,  independent 
of  Sardinian  and  Cifalpine  troops, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  imitated  the 
defection  of  Lahotze,  and  followed 
film  to  the  fiege  of  Ancona,  not 
comprehending  the  afli fiance  which 
might  be  given  by  Englilhund  Nea¬ 
politans. 

The  archduke  had  under  his 
oi'ders,  on  the  neardl  calculation, 
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not  comprehending  Suwarrow’s 
army  of  obfervation  between  the 
Danube  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Tyrol,  about  90,000  men  ;  Stzar- 
ray’s  army  was  about  20,000  ;  the 
Ruffian  forces  on  their  march  and 
in  depot  amounted  to  about  45,000: 
'  fo  that  the  total  of  the  allied  forces, 
ready  to  aft  againft  the  frontier 
of  France,  amounted  at  leaft  to 
300,000.  The  Englilh  and  Ruf¬ 
fian  expedition,  then  preparing 
againft  Holland,  was  eftimated  at 
40,000  men. 

Such  were  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  republic,  and  which 
were  neither  palliated  nor  concealed 
by  the  new  government,  and  which 
the  councils'  were  equally  eager  to 
make  public,  exaggerating  even, 
and  as  it  were  triumphing  in  the 
evil, — feeking  in  its  excefs  motives 
for  the  violence  of  the  remedies 
which  they  had  already,  and  were 
ftill  going,  to  prepare.  The  French 
armies  had  been  dreadfully  thinned 
fince  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Moreau’s  army  in  the  Ligurian  re¬ 
public,  joined  to  the  wrecks  of 
Macdonald’s,  was  reduced  to  about 
40  or  45,000 ;  the  body  of  troops 
which  occupied  the  places,  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  paffages  of  the 
frontiers,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  25,000;  Maffena’s  army  was 
60,000  ;  the  garrifons  of  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Mentz,  and  the  different 
corps  along  the  Rhine,  were 
about  30,000 ;  Brune  had  from  8  to 
10,000  men  in  Holland  :  the  troops 
at  Breft,  and  in  the  weftern  de¬ 
partments,  amounted  to  25,000: 
fo  that  the  whole  of  the  forces  of 
the  republic,  in  the  month  of  July, 
did  not  exceed  195,000,  not  com¬ 
prehending  the  troops  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  republic,  which  might  amount 
to  20,000  men. 

It  was  a  calculation  fimilar  to 
this  which  determined  the  fpeedy 
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levy  of  every  clafs  of  the  confcrip- 
tion,  and  the  resolution  of  raffing 
the  army  of  the  republic  to  the 
number  of  500,000  men.  This 
terrible  mode  of  recruiting  had  fue- 
ceeded  in  a  fituation  as  extreme  as 
the  prefent,  and  could  only  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  fimilar  means,  and  in 
the  agitation  of  a  great  crilis;  but 
it  was  a  daring  experiment,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  this  period,  the  refult  of 
which  was  fitted  to  confound  all 
the  calculations  of  political  ceco- 
nomy,  to  make  an  army  of  250,000 
men  fpring  up  on  a  fudden  in 
the  territory  of  France,  after  eight 
campaigns,  and  a  wade  of  more 
than  a  million  of  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  which  new  holt  was  to  be 
at  once  equipped,  armed,  and  fit 
for^fiion. 

The  formation  of  battalions  in 
the  departments  was  alfo  reforted 
to.  The  calculations,  which  were 
officially  prefented,  (fated  the  whole 
of  the  "forces  which  the  republic 
would  have  in  its  pay,  in  the  courfe 
of  three  months,  at  upwards  of 
550,000  men.  To  render  thefe 
forces  effefUve  without,  and  com¬ 
plete  this  rifing  in  a  mafs',  it  was  de¬ 
creed  to  form  anew  the  national 
guard,  the  moveable  columns  of 
which  were  to  be  employed  in 
home  feryice,  and  to  reinforce  the 
garrifons  of  frontier  places.  Such 
were  the  efforts  made  ule  of  by  the 
republic  to  balance  the  confmually- 
increafing  forces  of  the  coalition; 
but  a  wide  interval  exifled  between 
the  decree  of  government  and  the 
execution  of  thefe  formidable  pro¬ 
jects.  The  confederation  of  this 
eftimate,  this  kind  of  general  re- 
view,  leads  infenlibly  to  the  me¬ 
lancholy  reflection,  that  if  the  army 
of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  that  of  the  Turks,  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the 
French  and  allied  forces, —if  we 


reckon  the  troops  embarked,  and! 
the  crews  of  more  than  400  blips 
of  the  line  and  frigates  armed  on. 
the  Ocean,  the, Mediterranean,  andj 
the  Baltic,  it  will  be  found,  that  at 
the  dole  of  this  century,  called  the 
age  of  knowledge,  at  the  end  of 
this  golden  age,  promifed  us  by  a 
vain  philofophy,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  co?nhatants  are  en-  ' 
gaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The 
tfudy  of  hiffory,  the  deepeft  re- 
fearches  into  the  nature  of  mats 
and  of  fociety,  the  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts,  all  the  inventions 
of  genius,  all  the  difeoveries  of 
fcience,  all  the  perfeded  inftru- 
ments  of  civilifation,  are,  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  machines  of  war,  and  inftru- 
ments  of  defolation.  It  would  feem 
as  if  men  had  laboured  fo  long  in- 
multiplying  their  communications 
only  to  facilitate  the  art  of  defiruc- 
tion,  and  to  add  new  furies  to  the 
horrors  of  war. 

We  left  Macdonald  making  his 
retreat  into  Tufcany,  after  the! 
bloody  battle  near  Piacenza,  where 
20,000  men  had  been  killed  ana 
wounded.  This  retreat  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult,  if  Suwar- 
row  had  continued  to  prefs  upon! 
his  rear-guard  with  the  whole  of 
his  forces,  and  had  turned  them  on 
the  fide  of  the  mountains,  whilft 
generals  Klenau  and  Hohenzoflern, 
who  had  rallied  between  Reggio 
and  Modena,  had  attacked  it  on  the 
flank,  and  retarded  their  march; 
but  the  fuccefs  of  the  diverfion, 
operated  by  Moreau,  had  recalled 
Suwarrow  and  the  main  of  his  army; 
towards  Aleflandna,  Macdonald 
retreated  into  Tufcany,  marching 
in  two  columns;  one  by  the  road 
of  Modena,  which  he  furprifed; 
(23d  June),  and  the  other  by  Tor- 
no  vio.  The  right  column  threw 
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forcements  into  Bologna,  evhicb, 
rrifoned  chiefly  by  Cifalpines, 
mtinued  to  make  a  mod  fpirited 
fence,  and  alfo  into  Fort  Urbin  $ 
id  whilft  Moreau  fupported  at 
)bbio  the  divifion  of  general  La- 
lype,  in  order  to  protedf  the  left 
the  army  of  Naples,  Macdonald 
fumed  his  former  pofitions  at 
jcca  and  Piftoia  (27th  June). 
General  Vidor’s  divifion,  after 
cending  the  valley  of  the  Taro, 
xupied,  together  with  that  of 
ipoype,  the  pafles  of  the  Apen- 
nes  ;  from  that  moment  the  com- 
unication  by  the  route  called  La 
orniche,  by  Sarzana,  La  Spezza, 
dSeftri  di  Levante,  were  covered, 
d  Macdonald  had  nothing  to 
ir  left  this  laft  outlet  fiiould  be 
ut  again  ft  him. 

The  Auftrian  generals,  Ott,  Kle- 
u,  and  Hohenzollern,  foon  per- 
ived  that  the  rear-guards  which 
acdonald  had  left  behind  him 
-re  very  weak;  thofe  they  pitt¬ 
ed,  and  forced  them  to  evacuate 
odena  and  Bologna.  Fort  Ur- 
n  lurrendered  to  general  Ott  at 
e  end  of  a  fortnight.  Macdo- 
ld  was  unable  to  make  any 
nger  refinance  to  the  imperial 
rces  beyond  the  Apennines ;  the 
fertion  of  the  Cifalpine  general 
ihotze  having  weakened  his  right, 
id  the  progrefs  of  the  infurgents 
Arezzo  exciting  the  people  of 
lorence,  he  determined  to  finifli 
s  retreat,  and  evacuate  Tufcany 
together.  Though  it  was  more 
an  uncertain  whether  the  artil- 
ry  and  baggage  could  be  tranf- 
>.rted  by  fea  from  Leghorn  to 
enoa,  on  account  of  the  Englifli 
uadrons  xruifing  in  before  thofe 
>rts,  Macdonald  did  not  hefitate 
1  attempting  this  defperate  mea- 
re-5  and  from  the  firft  days  of  July 
;  feat  off  his  column  of  artillery 
ith  a  firone  efcort,  which  was 
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deftined  to  reinforce  the  garrifon 
of  Leghorn.  He  left  Florence 
(8th  July),  broke  up  his  camp  at 
Piftoia,  marched  upon  Lucca  with 
the  reft  of  his  army,  reduced  to 
about  13  or  14,000  men,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  file  off  by  Sarzana,  This 
march  was  flow  and  painful,  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  that  the  head  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  reached  the  environs  of  Ge¬ 
noa. 

Tufcany  was  immediately  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  allies,  united  to  the 
infurgents  of  Arezzo,  the  mafs  of 
which  was  increafed,  fo  as  to  form 
a  corps  of  30,000  men,  under  the 
orders  of  general  Ingheranni.  The 
advanced  guard  of  general  Klenau 
entered  Florence  (8th  July),  when 
the  people  rofe,  and,  destroying 
every  mark  of  the  domination  of 
the  republic,  re-eftablifbed  the  en- 
figns  of  the  old  government. 

The  garrifon  of  Leghorn,  and 
that  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  formed  the 
laft  rear-guard,  and  retreated  alfo 
by  Sarzana.  General  D’Argubet, 
who  had  made  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  reinforced 
the  garrifons  of  Fort  d’Antigano, 
threatened  by  the  infurgents,  re¬ 
ceived  orders  f  1 6th  July)  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Leghorn.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  with  the  old  governor, 
the  Tufcan  general  Lavillette,  by 
which  he  fecured  the  retreat  of  the 
garrifon  of  Porto  Ferrajo  and  the 
free  return  of  the  lick.  The  eva¬ 
cuation  was  executed  with  order 
and  fidelity,  and  the  old  admini- 
fixation  was  re-eftablifhed  the  fame 
pay;  the  iaft  French  troops'  eva¬ 
cuated  Pifa  and  Lucca,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Macdonald,  forced  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  or  deftroy  his  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  his  camp-equipage,  and  the 
remains  of  the  rich  fpoils  of  Italy, 
finifhed  his  retreat.  This  army, 
which,  after  its  rfe- union  to  the  di- 
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vi  lions  which  occupied  Tufcany  a  limited  himfelf  to  covering  tl 
month  before,  amounted  to  up-  of  Aleftandria,  was  charged  w 
wards  of  30,000  men,  was  now  re-  the  regular  fiege  of  this  laft  pla 
duced  to  nearly  18,000;  but  not  a  which  Suwarrow  haftened  in  pi 
corps  of  this  army,  furrounded  by  portion  to  its  importance  for  i 
fuperior  forces,  and  whofe  total  reft  of  his  operations.  The  13 
ruin  feemed  inevitable,  had  been  parallel  being  finiftied  ( 14th  Julj 
forced  to  lay  down  its  arms,  nei-  and  twenty-one  batteries  ready; 
ther  on  the  field,  nor  in  any  poll,  open,  the  French  commander,  G; 
\inlefs  it  were  in  a  few  forts,  fuch  danne,  was  fummoned,  and  refu: 
as  thofe  of  Urbin,  Sienna,  and  St.  to  lurrender.  The.umrks  w\ 
Leon,  which Surrendered  only  when  continued  with  unremitting  ardoi 
their  defence  would  be  of  no  fur-  and  the  fortrefs  was  heated  by  f 
ther  utility.  conftant  play  of  2 10  pieces  of  ca: 

Suwarrow,  who  had  joined  ge-  non  :  fix  days  after,  not  only  v 
neral  Bellegarde  between  Tortona  the  fecond  parallel  finiftied,  butt 
and  Aleftandria  (26th  June),  called  covered  way  was  taken,  lodgmei! 
in  tfie  corps  of  generals  Kaim  and  made,  laps  carried  to  the  foot; 
Yukafiovich,  and  marched  upon  the  ramparts,  and  batteries  ere£l 
Moreau,  who,  having  fallen  back  to  open  a  breach.  General  G; 
on  Novi,  foon  evacuated  this  poft,  danne,  thinking  it  impoffible 
and  retreated  by  the  Bochetta  into  fuftain  an  aftault,  propofed  a  ca 
the  Ligurian  territory.  %  tulation,  which  was  accepted  (21 

Thus  terminated  that  feries  of  July),  and  the  garrifon,  confifti 
marches,  manoeuvres,  and  engage-  of  2600  men,  remained  prifom 
ments,  which,  for  fix  weeks  pall,  of  war.  Suw’arrow  fixed  his  hez 
had  kept  the  troops  on  both  fides  quarters  in  Aleftandria,  the  cc 
in  continued  action.  Moreau  em-  queft  of  which  had  coft  him  dej 
ployed  himfelf  in  reinforcing  his  in  the  lofs  of  general  de  Chaftel; 
polls  at  the  outlets  of  the  valleys,  the  chief  of  his  ftaff,  and  W'bofe  ; 
and  had  taken  pofition  at  Sarenato  tivity  and  talents  had  been  fo  ei 
fecure  his  rear  and  his  communi-  nently  ufeful  to  him  during  t 
cations  with  Nice,  waiting  the  ar-  fiege  of  Aleftandria.  Moreau,  Wj 
rival  of  the  wrecks  of  Macdonald’s  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  attems 
army  in  this  vaft  entrenched  camp,  the  relief  of  the  place,  to  comph 
too  extenlive,  without  doubt,  for  his  junction,  extended  his  line 

an  army  of  40,000  men,  who  were  the  frontier  of  France,  withe 

to  occupy  the  oppofite  extremities  abandoning  either  Genoa  or  t 
on  the  fide  of  Tufcany  and  France,  Bochetta  (the  defence  of  which 
but  too  circumfcribed,  from  the  augmented),  nor  the  other  pal 
want  of  refources  and  the  difficulty  of  the  Apennines;  he  fixed  j 
of  communications.  .head-quarters  at  Cornegliano,  a 

The  main  of  the  allied  army  took  there  politions  and  polls 
encamped  on  the  river,  at  the  en-  Ultri,  Savona,  Vado,  and  Loar 
trance  of  the  Valley  of  Orbe,  which  which  had  been  occupied  by  t 
pofition  covered  the  attacks  of  Tor-  French  army  in  1796.  Genet 
tona  and  Aleftandria:  general  Belle-  Colli  had  been  detached  with 
garde,  who,  after  the  irruption  of  fmall  corps,  and  occupied  an  e 
general  Moreau,  had  been  unable  trenched  pofition  between  the  B| 
to  carry  on  the  blockade,  and  had  chetta  and  Serra Valle  :  after  havii 
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rftade  thofe  difpofitions  which  could 
alone  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Ligurian  territory  and  the  fucceffive 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  Moreau 
refigned  the  command  of  the  army 
to  general  Jouberti 

The  viftory  of  the  moderate 
party  over  the  late  directory  and 
their  adherents  was  complete,  for 
every  clafs  had  contributed  to  their 
fubverfion,  as  every  clafs  had  fuf- 
fered,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
the  effects  of  their  nefarious  admi- 
niftration.  One  faction  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  the  principal  objetfl  of 
their  watchfulnefs,  if  not  of  their 
perfecution,  which  was  that  of  the 
jacobins,  whole  energies  they 
dreaded  more  than  all  the  rhetoric 
and  denunciation  of  the  more  mo¬ 
derate  and  enlightened  party.  The 
fucceflors  of  thofe  determined  foes 
to  a  juft  and  rational  liberty  had 
hot  been  inactive  during  this  ftrug- 
gle ;  they  had,  indeed,  as  many  at 
Ieaft  of  this  cafte  as  were  in  the 
Council,  contributed  greatly  to¬ 
wards  the  vi&ory,  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  fhare  in  the 
triumph.  But  as  the  inftant  for- 
imation  of  a  government  prevented 
the  plenary  execution  of  their  pro¬ 
jects,  they  began  their  operations 
with  opening  popular  focieties,  the 
great  engine  of  revolutions,  where, 
by  the  difcuffion  of  political  quef- 
tions,  they  hoped,  if  not  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government,  at  leaft  fo 
to  awe  it,  that  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  ftate  flhould  fall  vir¬ 
tually  into  their  hands.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  infpecftors  of  the  council 
of  the  elders  had  had  the  weaknefs 
to  grant  them  a  place  of  meeting 
Within  the  diftriCf  of  that  council; 
this  was  the  Manege,  where  the 
conftituent,  legislative,  and  con¬ 
ventional  aflemblies,  had  formerly 
held  their  fittings.  This  fociety 
was  made  up  principally  of  men, 
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covered  with  revolutionary  crimes, 
a  confiderable  number  of  repre- 
fentatives,  who  were  in  hopes  of  pro-> 
fiting  by  their  future  influence,  and 
others  among  the  multitude,  whofe 
opinions  change  with  every  party, 
and  who  always  fide  with  the 
ftrongeft.  It  is  laid  alfo  that  a  few 
well-intentioned  men  had  mingled 
themfelves  in  the  fociety,  to  diredt 
its  operations,  or  neutralife  fuch  as 
tended  to  mifchief  and  anarchy. 

The  formation  of  this  fociety  was 
attended  with  much  difquietude 
and  fonie  disturbance.  Its  inaugu¬ 
ration  had  been  made  by  the  plant¬ 
ing  trees  of  liberty  and  the  fling¬ 
ing  of  patriotic  fongs.  It  was 
amidft  this  ceremony  that  the.Pari- 
fians,  who  had  fmarted  too  feverely 
not  to  hold  in  horror  every  thing 
that  bore  any  relation  to  jacobin- 
ifm,  mingled  in  the  feftival  and 
committed  various  afts  of  diforder. 
The  police  of  the  legislative  body 
being  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  guard,  the  foldiers  inter¬ 
fered  between  the  people  and  the 
members  of  the  fociety,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  having  been  taken  to  aflure 
the  public  peace,  the  fociety  was 
for  a  time  left  in  tranquil  pofleffion 
of  its  place  of  fitting. 

The  conduft  of  the  late  mem- 
bers  of  the  executive  government 
had  opened  a  wide  field  for  difcuf¬ 
fion,  and  no  theme  could  be  more 
popular  than  that  which  the  focie¬ 
ty  took  in  the  provocation  of  the 
punifhment  of  traitors  and  dilapi- 
dators.  Numerous  addrefles,  from 
various  quarters,  covered  the  tables 
of  the  councils,  either  demanding 
the  trial  of  the  ex-dire<5tors  and 
their  agents,  or  denouncing  fpecific 
a<fts  of  plunder  and  dilapidation, 
amongft  which  thofe  of  the  ex-mi- 
nifter  of  war  always  found  a  diftin- 
guifhed  place.  Some  of  thofe  a<fts 
bore  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  trea- 
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fon,  that  the  true  motive,  the  rage 
for  plunder,  was  overlooked  ;  fuch, 
for  iuftance,  was  the  fale  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  muf- 
quets  fit  for  fervice,  of  tents,  new 
clothing,  knapfacks, cartridge- boxes 
(by  order  of  Scherer),  at  fo  low  a 
price  as  excited,  according  to  the 
citizens  of  Rochelle,  where  the 
fale  took  place,  aftonifhment  a- 
mongft  even  the  plunderers  them- 
felves.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  councils  refpedf- 
ing  the  policy  of  agitating  the 
queftion,  it  was.  impolfible  at  the 
moment  to  refill  the  torrent  of  de¬ 
nunciation.  A  motion  had  been 
made  in  the  council  to  fend  the 
-addreffes,  containing  charges  againfl 
the  late  executive  government,  to 
a  commiflion  of  five  members;  and 
it  was  on  the  report  of  that  com- 
miflion,  and  after  a  difcuffion  of 
two  days  in  fecret  committee,  that 
the  council  of  five  hundred  voted 
that  there  was  room  for  accufation 
againfl  the  four  ex-diredlors,  Mer¬ 
lin,  Reveilliere  Lepaux,  Rewbell, 
and  Treilhard,  and  that  they  fliould 
be  proceeded  againfl  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  conflitution.  The 
greater  part  of  the  minifters  had 
already  been  difmiffed  or  given  in 
their  resignation .  Duval,  the  mi¬ 
ni  fier  of  police,  had  been  replaced 
definitively  by  Fouche  de  Nantes, 
a  repentant  terrorift,  whofe  politi¬ 
cal  career  had  been  deeply  Rained 
with  revolutionary  crimes.  The 
minifler  of  the  interior,  Francois 
de  Neufchateau,  ceded  his  place  to 
Quinette.  Francois  had  a  died  va¬ 
rious  fubaltern  parts  in  the  courfe 
of  the  revolution.  Imprifoned, 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  for  the 
publication  of  an  ariftocratical  co¬ 
medy,  he  purchafed  his  fa fety,  if 
not  his  liberty,  by  making  terrorift 
ballads  for  revolutionary  commit¬ 
tees,  He  fupplanted  Benezech,  pre¬ 


vious  to  the  18th  of  Fru&idor,  as 
minifler  of  the  interior,  and  on  the 
revolution  of  that  day  took  the 
place  of  the  profcribed  and  upright 
Barthelqmy.  In  connivance  with 
his  colleagues,  at  the  feafon  of 
change,  the  lot  was  made  to  fall 
on  him,  and  the  reward  of  his  jfub- 
miffion  was  his  re-nomination  to 
the  miniftry  of  the  interior,  of  which 
the  ignorant  Letournaux  had  been 
the  lieutenant.  Having  extended 
his  complaifance  towards  the  direc¬ 
tory  further  than  he  was  warranted, 
at  the  epocha  of  the  elections,  in 
influencing,  by  a  circular  letter,  the 
choice  of  the  eledlors,  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  violent  party,  and 
being  a  man  of  ordinary  talents 
with  refpedl  to  adminiftration,  and 
of  little  weight,  his  voluntary  fe- 
ceflion  blunted  the  edge  of  refent- 
ment.  Talleyrand,  the  minifler 
of  foreign  affairs,  gave  in  his  dif- 
miflion,  which  was  not  accepted 
till  it  had  been  reiterated,  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Rheinart,  the  late 
minifler  at  Florence. 

The  minifler  of  finance,  Ramel, 
had  long  weathered  the  ftorm  of 
public  denunciation.  No  minifler 
had  been  made  more  adroit  in 
plundering  ;  his  place  was  an  in- 
exhauftible  mine;  and  as  he  had 
had  the  fagacity  to  let  fuch  others 
explore  it  as  could  fecure  him  the 
tenancy,  he  had  hitherto  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  every  menace.  But  the 
day  of  difmiffal,  if  not  of  account, 
was  come  ;  his  miniftry  was  en- 
trufted  to  Robert  Lindet.  Berna- 
dotte  fucceeded,  as  minifler  of  war, 
to  Milet  Muneau,  a  man  of  whom 
little  is  known,  either  of  good  or 
evil ;  and  Bourdon,  a  perfon  equal¬ 
ly  infignificant,  occupied  the  mini¬ 
ftry  of  the  marine,  which  had  been 
held  by  admiral  Bruix :  Cambaceres 
took  the  place  of  Lambretch,  as 
minifler  of  juftice. 
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But  this  general  change  of  men 
and  meafures  did  not  accomplifh 
the  plan  of  fturdy  regeneration 
which  the  exclufive  patriots  me¬ 
ditated,  and  to  which  they  had 
lioped  to  render  the  events  of  the 
30th  Praireal  fubfervient.  They  had 
fucceeded  in  forcing  certain  of  the 
minifters  to  refign  their  places,  but 
they  defpaired  of  final  fuccefs  while 
Sieyes  remained  at  the  head  of  power. 
Sieyes*  aversion  to  jacobinifm  and 
the  partifans  of  that  fyftem  (from 
whatever  motive  it  arofe)  had  rail¬ 
ed  a  fwarm  of  enemies  around  him. 
FTe  was  the  continued  theme  of 
their  animadverfion,  and  a  regular 
mattery  of  daily  calumnies  was 
sreCted  by  the  grand  committee  of 
jacobins  againft  him,  of  which  the 
principal  points  of  attack  were  his 
pfurpation  of  the  place  of  director, 
to  which,  according  to  them,  he 
had  not  been  more  conllitutionally 
elected  than  the  ex-dire6tor  Treii- 
Bard,  his  attachment  to  royalty,  in 
evidence  of  which  was  cited  his 
famous  declaration,  at  the  time  of 
the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes, 
of  his  preference  of  a  pyramid  to  a 
platform  in  the  government,  and 
his  fecret  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Berlin,  the  leading  object 
of  his  long  million,  in  order  to 
place  the  French  republic  under  its 
protection,  and  to  let  a  Brunfwick 
orD’Orleans  on  the  throne.  Amidft 
thofe  attacks,  of  which  fome  of  the 
authors  were  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  five  hundred,  Sieyes  preserv¬ 
ed  a  dignified  filence,  watching, 
however,  the  occalion,  when  the 
vehemence  of  the  party  would  pulli 
them  to  fuch  imprudence  as  Ihould 
give  him  the  means  of  ample  reta¬ 
liation  arid  of  avenging  his  per¬ 
sonal  injuries,  whilft  he  feemed 
only  to  punifli  the  violation  of  the 
law.  The  fociety  of  the  Manege 
was  the  head-quarters  of  thofe  ex- 


clufive  patriots  ;  and,  led  the  pub¬ 
lic  fhould  be  deceived  in  the  title 
which  it  Ihould  apply  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety,  a  member  of  their  body,  a 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  ftated 
explicitly  at  their  tribune  that  their 
name  was  jacobin,  their  fociety  that 
ol  the  jacobins,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  remain  jacobins  to 
the  la  ft.  In  conformity,  therefore, 
to  the  principles  of  thefe  fcCtaries, 
at  the  period  when  they  diforga- 
nifed  and  defolated  France,  their 
fucceflors  opened  their  fittings  at 
the  Manege  with  propofitious  for 
the  punifhment  of  the  guilty  and 
the  devourers  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  people;  for  the  reduction  till 
the  peace  of  all  great  falaries  to 
that  of  the  indemnity  allowed  to 
the  members  of  thelegiflative  body, 
with  invitations  to  this  body  to 
levy  the  war-tax  oti  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  rich  individuals,  for  the  ut¬ 
ter  extermination  of  mendicity, 
the  rooting  out  of  proflitution, 
lhutting  up  gaming  houfes,  fup- 
preflion  of  anti-republican  theatri¬ 
cal  reprefentations,  the  renewal  of 
the  popular  manufactories  of  falt- 
petre,  the  epuration  of  the  offices 
of  minifters,  the  re-arming  the  pa¬ 
triots,  all  which  projects  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  ufual,  by  denunciations 
againft  every  perfon  in  place.  It 
was  not  the  executive  power  only 
that  fell  under  the  animadverfions 
of  thofe  regenerators — their  menaces 
were  poured  out  alike  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  and  the  embafiadors 
of  the  republic  at  foreign  courts 
were  denounced  as  its  greatefl  ene¬ 
mies,  from  the  confiderations  of 
their  being  the  immediate  agents  of 
perfons  at  the  head  of  the  fiate  for 
the  reftoration  of  royalty.  But 
though  the  government  was  as  yet 
forbearing,  the  legiflative  body 
could  not,  confidently  with  its  dig¬ 
nity,  fuffer  thofe  turbulent  rivals 
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fo  near  its  throne.  The  infpedtors 
of  the  council  of  the  elders,  who 
had  been  reproached  for  buffering 
the  jacobins  to  affemble  within  their 
precindts,  having  fignified  to  the 
fociety  their  orders  to  quit  the  Ma¬ 
nage,  the  fociety  unanimoiifly  re- 
folved  that  they  would  not  with¬ 
draw  from  the  place  without  being 
legally  con  drained,  li  nee,  as  they 
alleged,  their  withdrawing  would 
be  the  fignal  of  the  murder  of  all 
the  patriots  throughput  the  re¬ 
public. 

The  refufal  of  the  jacobins  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  infpedtors, 
led  them  to  make  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  council,  who 
had  previoufly  determined  that  no 
popular  fociety  fhould  hold  its  fit¬ 
tings  within  their  precindts.  A  fo- 
lemn  order  of  the  council,  in  fup- 
port  of  that  already  fignified  by  the 
infpedtors,  did  not  appear  fufficient 
to  Courtois,  one  of  the  members. 
He  denounced  the  whole  fociety  as 
confpirators,  whofe  intention,  he 
afferted,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
conftitution,  the  affaffination  of  twTo 
of  the  diredtors,  and  the  difmiffal 
of  the  other  three — the  replacing 
of  the  legiflative  body  by  a  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  return  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  In  a  fecret  committee 
he  continued  to  explain  the  detail ^ 
of  this  confpiracy,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  fociety  had  named 
a  committee  of  inftrudtion,  com- 
pofed  of  thirty-nine  approved  bro¬ 
thers,  among  whom  eleven  chiefs 
confiituted  another  committee,  the 
depofitory  of  great  projedts,  who 
were  under  the  controul  of  a  fecret 
diredtory,  on  whom  repofed  the 
hopes  of  the  fociety.  The  deve- 
Jopement  which  he  gave  to  their 
fyflem,  and  which  he  reprefented 
as  being  dill  more  atrocious  than 
that  of  their  predeceffors  under  the 
reign  of  Robefpierre,  led  the  conn- 
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cil  to  order  the  final  expulfion  o 
the  fociety  from  the  Manege| 
which  ordered  was  executed,  an( 
the  members,  after  torrents  of  in 
vediives  and  menaces  againft  th< 
traitors  in  the  council  of  elders,  bj 
whom  they  had  been  denounced 
were  con  ft  rained  to  abandon  tin 
place. 

But  the  council  of  elders,  while 
interpofing  between  the  diredtory 
and  the  execution  of  the  expeditive 
meafures  propofed  by  tfie  jacobins 
remitting  its  accuftomed  prudence 
in  the  examination  of  projedts  fen 
up  by  the  council  of  five  hundred 
whereby  it  had  fo  often  merited  the 
title  of  faviour  of  the  ftate,  gave 
its  precipitate  fandtion  to  a  projedl 
which  excited  a  third  of  France  tc 
infurredtion,  and  endangered  the 
exiftence  of  the  reft.  The  Ample 
propofition  of  raifing  a  forced  loan 
for  a  hundred  millions  had  already 
had  a  fatal  effect  on  public  credit . 
this  law  had  a  flill  more  fatal  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  little  that  remained  pi 
public  fpirit.  For  a  long  time,  dur¬ 
ing  the  adminiftration  of  the  late 
diredtors,  various  projedts  had  beers 
formed,  and  had  been  prefented  toj 
the  legiflative  body  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  diforders,  under  the  title 
of  a  law  for  the  refponfibility  of  the 
communes.  Thefe  projedts  had 
been  hitherto  deemed  infufficient ; 
but,  while  the  remedy  was  prepar¬ 
ing,  the  evil  had  rifen,  particularly 
in  the  weftern  departments,  to  an 
alarming  height.  As  the  difeafe  in- 
creafed,  the  council  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  determined  to  meet  it  with  a 
flill  more  violent  remedy,  and  pro¬ 
pofed  the  famous  law  known  by 
the  name  of  the  law  of  hoftages. 
By  this  law  it  was  decreed  (12th 
of  July),  amongft  other  articles, 
that  when  a  department  or  com¬ 
mune  was  notorioufly  in  a  ffate  of 
civil  diforder,  the  relations  of  emi» 
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ants,  and  the  ci-devant  nobles, 
mprehended  in  the  revolutionary 
v  of  the  third  of  Brumaire  of  the 
ird  year,  their  grandfathers  and 
andmothers,  fathers  and  mo- 
ers,  and  individuals  who,  with- 
t  being  relations,  or  ex-nobles, 
?re  known  to  form  part  of  the 
emblies,  or  bands  of  affaflins, 
ould  be  perfonally  and  civilly  re- 
onfible  for  whatever  affaflinations 
robberies  were  committed  in 
eir  communes  ;  that  the  admini- 
ators  of  departments  fliould  take 
ftages  among  thefe  claffes,  when- 
er  diforders  fliould  take  place, 
id  fhould  be  even  authorifed  to 
ke  them  as  hoftages  before  any 
idaration  of  fuch  department  or 
immune  being  in  a  ftate  of  dif¬ 
fer  fliould  be  made;  that  thefe 
iftages  fliould  furrender  them^ 
lyes  in  fuch  places  as  fhould  be 
)inted  out ;  that  a  delay  of  ten 
lys  fliould  incur  cotiftraint  by 
•rce ;  and  flight,  the  punifliment 
'  emigrants ; — that  if  a  murder  was 
immitted  -on  any  public  fundio- 
iry,  defender  of  the  country,  or 
archafer  of  national  domains,  or 
iy  perfon  of  this  defeription  car¬ 
ed  off,  four  of  thofe  hoftages 
lould  be  baniflied  for  every  perfon 
)  murdered  or  carried  off,  betides 
aying  a  fine  of  fix  thoufand  livres ; 
tat  every  hoftage  fhould  likewife 
e  folidly  refponfible  for  the  pay- 
lent  of  four  thoufand  livres,  in 
afe  of  any  murder  in  his  com- 
mne,  to  be  paid  into  the  public 
•eafury,  and  of  fix  thoufand  to  the 
/idow,  and  three  thoufand  to  the 
hi'ldren  of  the  perfon  affaftinated, 
/ hich  indemnity  was  to  extend  to 
very  perfon  mutilated  ;  that  thisre- 
ponfibility  fliould  be  extended  alfo 
3  whatever  damage  or  wafte  was 
ommitted  againft:  property ;  and 
hat  the  law  was  to  receive  its  due 
'xecution  till  the  general  peace. 


Such  was  the  convulfive  law 
which,  the  council  of  elders  paffed 
without  inveftigation  or  amend¬ 
ment,  and  which  bore  a  very  near 
relation  to  the  famous  law  of  the 
fufpeded,  framed  by  Merlin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  effed  it  produced  was  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expeded  ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ads  of  injuftice  were  com¬ 
mitted  againft  individuals,  who  had 
no  means  of  withdrawing  them- 
felves  from  its  influence  ;  but  in 
fuch  departments  of  the  weft  as 
had  never  been  thoroughly  fubjeded 
to  the  republic,  this  law  was  the 
fignal  of  almoft  general  revolt ;  and 
not  only  feveral  of  thofe  who  had 
been  formerly  chiefs  of  the  infur- 
gents,  and  who  had  given  up  their 
oppofiuon  to  the  republican  go¬ 
vernment,  returned  again  to  arms, 
but  others,  who  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  tranquil,  preferred  a  ftate 
of  infurredion  againft  tyranny  to 
a  fubmiflion  to  laws  which  were 
not  lefs  unconftitutional  than  they 
were  unjuft  and  atrocious. 

The  projed  refpeding  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
attack  againft  the  late  diredors, 
ft  nee  the  objed  had  been  attained, 
was  rejeded  by  the  elders ;  the  tide 
had  taken  a  contrary  turn  fince  the 
30th  Praireal,  and  its  licentioufnefs, 
efpecially  againft  the  government, 
fo  much  exceeded  all  bounds,  that 
the  diredorv  was  compelled  at 
length  to  make  a  formal  complaint 
to  the  legiflature.  After  ftating 
the  indecency  with  which  every  ad 
of  government  was  treated,  and 
the  traitorous  motives  attributed  by 
thofe  jacobin  and  royalift  jouruaiifts 
to  thofe  who  held  the  legal  reins  of 
authority,  they  obferved,  that  their 
mifehievous  intentions  were  not 
confined  to  France,  but  tended  to 
the  diffolution  of  the  ftate  by  the 
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perfidious  intentions  which  they 
likewise  attributed  to  thofe  powers 
who  were  friendly  or  allied  to  the 
republic.  Here,”  obferved  the 
directory,  u  it  was  Hated  that  Spain 
entertained  the  moil  hoflile  views 
againft  the  republic,  while  its  fleet 
yvaS  at  anchor  in  its  ports:  there, 
theCr  affiliated  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin  w'ittl  that  of  London;  and 
though  trieifl  declamations  were  de- 
monfirative  o.iC  mod  fhamelefs 
ignorance,  it  was'impoffible  not  to 

difcover  the  influt^ce  coai‘ 

mon  enemy,  anxious  tA  make  the 
French  themfelves  the  LtfHnjments 
of  alarming  neutral  powers’,*  ^nd 
alienatingthofe  which  were  friendly* 
(i  For  two  years  paft,”  added  they', 
“  ail  the  efforts  of  the  coalition  to 
draw  in  PruiTia  have  failed  before 
the  true  intereft  of  the  country, 
and  the  will  of  the  monarch.  Our 
enemies  hope  that  one  means  of 
moving  that  government  from  its 
fyftem  yet  remains;  this  they  are 
now  employing,  in  confiding  to 
French  journalifls  the  talk  of  in- 
fulting  Pruffia,  or  mifleading  the 
public  opinion  refpedting  that  pow¬ 
er,  and  of  preparing  and  inviting, 
in  feme  fort,  a  rupture,  which  all 
the  direct  incitements  of  hoftile 
powers  have  not  been  able  tcy  ac- 
complifh.”  A  commiffion  had  al> 
ready  been  formed  for  the  fuppref- 
flon  of  the  licentioirfnefs  of  the 
pref’s ;  to  this  commiffion  the  mef- 
iage  was  fent,  after  the  council  had 
declared  itfelf  with  equal  energy 
againft  the  mifehiefs  of  which  the 
directory  complained. 

Amidft  this  war  of  domeflic  fac¬ 
tions,  the  French  government  met 
with  as  Lvere  a  blow  as  any  it  had 
yet  fuffered,  in  the  lofs  of  the  fir  ft 
bulwark  of  Italy,  the  citadel  of  Man- 
tua.  Suwarrow,  after  the  taking 
of  Alexandria,  had  marched  apart 
of  his  army  anew  into  Piedmont, 


had  in  veiled  Coni,  attacked  Fens! 
If  relies,  and  fent  general  Haddjc 
with  a  corps  of  12,000  men  up  tfc 
Valley  of  Auft,  to  penetrate  int: 
the  Vallais,  as  the  former  pofitioij 
of  this  divifion  had  become  ufele 
flnee  the  retreat  of  the  French  b< 
yond  the  Apennines,  and  the  a 
rival  of  the  fecond  auxiliary  Ru 
flan  corps.  The  column  detache; 
under  the  orders  of  the  prince  ( 
Rohan  had  not  difeontinued  i 
fkirmiflies  in  the  upper  valley 
or  ceafed  haraffing  the  princip; 
polls  of  the  French.  This  coliimi 
reinforced,  undertook  at  lengr 
more  ferious  enierprifes,  luch  £ 
that  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  whic 
caufed  great  alarm,  and  force 
the  French  to  keep  confiderabli 
forces  in  thefe  quarters.  Gene 
ral  who  commanded  there 

comphrmed  of  the  naked  flate  i 
which  the  important  frontiers  c: 
Dauphiny  w’ere  left;  every  thin 
indicated  that  the  great  exertio 
would  be  directed!  towards  the 
part,  if  once  the'  French  arm 
could  be  conftrained  tf*  pahs  th 
Var.^. 

But  the  great  and  ineftimab'*8  ad 
vantage  which  the  allies  gainA 
from  the  battle  near  Piacenza  wa 
the  tranquillity  in  which  genera 
Kray’s  army  was  left  to  contimuj 
the  fiege  of  Mantua.  The  fruit  0 
his  vidlory,  which  Suwarrow  wa 
mo  ft  eager  to  obtain,  the  taking 
of  Mantua,  was  to  juftify  his  pro 
jects,  rectify  his  plan  of  operations] 
and  permit  him  to  fend  as  effective 
fuccour  to  the  archduke  as  tha d 
which  he  had  received  from  him 

Nothing  was  fpared  to  hafterl 
the  furrender  of  Mantua  ;  the  quart 
tity  of  artillery  was ,  augmented 
near  600  pieces  and  mortars  wen 
deftined  for  this  fiege;  artillery,  o 
a  bore  judged  for  a  long  time  ufe 
lefs,  was  alfo  tranfported  thither 
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Two  Auftrian  regiments,  and  the 
corps  of  Ruffian  artillery,  rein¬ 
forced  the  befieging  army.  All 
the  country-people,  forty  miles 
round,  were  obliged  to  labour  in 
their  turn  at  the  works. 

The  garrifon  of  Mantua  confifi- 
ed  of  10,000  men,  under  the  orders 
of  general  Latour  Foiffiac,  an  en¬ 
gineer  under  the  old  regime.  Ge- 
neral  Kray  attacked  the  place  on 
'the  fouthern  fide,  and  carried  at 
firft  the  outward  polls,  fuch  as  the 
Cerefe,  the  head  of  the  bridge 
which  covered  the  fluice,  and  the 
communications  with  the  works  of 
the  Fauxbourg  du  The,  feparated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of 
the  Mincio.  The  trenches  were 
opened  oppofite  to  this  Fauxbourg 
during  the  night  of  the  13th  and 
14th  of  July,  under  favour,  it  is 
laid,  of  a  kind  of  truce,  during 
which  the  commander  of  the  place 
celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  fire  from 
the  town,  which  was  very  brifk, 
when  the  opening  of  the  trench 
was  perceived,  did  not  hinder  the 
firfi,  and  foon  after  the  fecond, 
parallel  from  being  connected  and 
perfected ;  the  batteries  were  finilli- 
ed  and  mounted  in  lefs  than  a  week. 

This  principal  attack  was  fecond- 
ed  by  thofe  directed  on  the  other 
forts,  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  place  on  this  fide  the  lake,  fuch 
as  the  horn-work  of  the  gate  Pra- 
.  della,  and  Fort  St.  George,  againfi 
which  approaches  were  made  at  the 
fame  time.  The  principal  fiuice 
having  been  broken,  and  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  water  having  facilitated 
the  works  and  the  eftabiifhrnent  of 
new  batteries,  which  were  to  pra¬ 
ted!  the  paflageof  Bajuolo,  general 
Kray  attacked  the  entrenchments  in 
the  dykes  between  Cerefe  and  the 
Fauxbourg,  which  w ere  carried 


fword  in  hand.  The  next  dav  x 
(July  26th)  the  French  evacuated 
Fort  St.  George.  The  horn-work 
of  the  gate  Pradella,  which,  from, 
the  opening  of  the  third  parallel  at 
the  fort  of  the  glacis,  they  appre¬ 
hended  might  be  carried  by  ltorm, 
was  alfo  abandoned,  after  fpi king 
the  pieces.  The  allies  lodged  them- 
felves  in  this  work,  from  whence 
they  commanded  the  body  of  the 
place ;  the  garrifon  was  faid  to  be 
fo  weakened  as  to  be  inefiedtive  for 
the  fervice  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  were  in  the  hofpitals ;  the 
batteries  of  the  Ifle  du  The  were 
difmounted;  and  the  quantity  of 
bombs,  which  fell  in  this  part  of 
the  works,  rendered  every  manoeu¬ 
vre  of  the  artillery,  every  kind  of 
defence,  impoftible. 

Thus  fituated,  the  commander 
accepted  (28th  of  July)  the  capi¬ 
tulation  offered  him  by  general 
Kray,  and  gave  him  up  the  keys 
of  Mantua,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  fince  February 
1797.  Two  days  after  the  garrifon 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war  by  the  citadel,  and  grounded 
their  arms  on  the  glacis.  Con¬ 
formably  to  the  capitulation,  this 
garrifon  was  to  be  efcorteff  to  the 
frontier  of  France,  and  not  to 
ferve  till  exchanged.  General  La- 
tour  Foiffac,  and  all  his  ftaff,  were 
detained  prisoners,  and  conduced 
to  Gratz,  to  remain  three  months, 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to 
return  into  France  on  their  parole, 
not  to  ferve  till  they  had  been  ex¬ 
changed. 

That  Mantua  had  been  traitor- 
o.ufiy  given  up  admitted  of  no  doubt 
at  Paris,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  place  was  the  indigna¬ 
tion  againfi  the  commander  who 
furrendered  it,  and  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  who  had  entrusted  to  a  man 
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laid  to  be  of  fufpeded  charader 
a  place  fo  eminently  important. 
The  diredory  ordered  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  to  be  formed  to  try  Lfctour 
Foifiac,  as  well  as  the  commander 
of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  who  was 
like  wife  fufpeded  pf  treafon.  The 
former  has  fince  publiflied  a  juftifi- 
cation  of  his  condud,  and  demand¬ 
ed  the  trial  ordered  by  the  diredory, 
which,  if  it  take  place,  may  pro¬ 
bably  throw  further  light  on  the 
fufpeded  proceedings  of  part  of 
the  members  of  the  late  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  importance  of  this 
furr^nder  for  the  ulterior  operations 
of  the  allies,  a  judgment  may  rea¬ 
dily  be  formed.  Italy  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  re-conquered,— -for  Rome  and 
Ancona  could  not  long  refill  all  the 
forces  of  the  allies, — all  their  means, 
all  their  magazines,  colleded  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements,  threw  fo 
great  a  weight  into  the  balance,  that 
nothing  could  compenfate  to  the 
republic  the  advantage  of  the  di- 
verfion  caufed  by  Mantua,  which 
place  had,  in  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  the  general  Bate  of 
affairs,  an  importance  almoft  in¬ 
calculable.  As  long  as  it  occupied 
general  Kray  and  his  army,  Suwar- 
row  could  not  ad  with  vigour  either 
againft  Switzerland  or  Nice.  The 
new  plan  of  defence  of  the  frontier 
of  France  was  eftablilhed  during 
this  ftate  of  fufpenfe  and  obferva- 
tion,  to  the  advantage  of  the  party 
inferior  in  number  ;  and  every  day 
that  it  was  prolonged  was  adively 
employed  in  repairing  Ioffes,  and 
preparing  new  obftacles  to  the  great 
exertion,  the  general  attack  medi¬ 
tated  by  the  allies.  Suwarrow,  by 
the  fall  of  Mantua,  regained  the 
full  liberty  of  his  movements,  and 
turned  back  to  the  fimple  combina¬ 
tion  of  mutual  and  alternate  fuc- 


cour  between  the  archduke’s  army 
and  his  own.  In  fhort,  the  fortrefs 
of  Mantua,  which  was  the  trophy 
for  general  Kray  of  the  vidorv  of 
Magnan,  was  at  that  time  the  moft 
fenfible  lofs  the  French  republic 
could  have  experienced. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Italy 
no  event  of  importance  took  place 
in  Switzerland.  The  refpedive  ar¬ 
mies  were  fo  nearly  balanced,  that  ^ 
it  was  impoffible  to  effed  any  thing 
great  till  the  equilibrium  was  brok¬ 
en.  After  the  dreadful  adions 
which  had  taken  place  before  Zu¬ 
rich,  the  archduke  and  Mafienadid 
not  know  the  whole  force  of  their 

y 

refpedive  pofitions  till  they  had 
mutually,  but  vainly,  attempted  to 
diflodge  their  advanced  guards — the 
archduke  having  attacked  the  pofi- 
tion  of  Mount  Albis  (8th  of  June) 
without  fuccefs,  and  Maffena  ( 1 5th) 
in  his  turn,  that  part  of  the  Au Bri¬ 
an  army  which  was  before  Zurich, 
and  which  forced  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  firft  advantage,  to  fall 
back  to  his  former  pofition.  The 
archduke  gave  the  command  of 
his  left  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz 
to  general  Hotze,  who  fixed  his 
head- quarters  at  Kloten.  Maflena 
had  fixed  his  at  Lenzburg,  per- 
feded  his  lines,  called  in  his  left 
under  Lecourbe,  whofe  rear-guard, 
under  general  Loifon,  had  been  in 
continued  adion  with  the  Auftrian 
corps  under  generals  Bellegarde  and 

Haddick,  amid  the  valleys  in  the 
*  * 

neighbourhood  of  St.  Gothard, 
and  which  reduced  that  country  to 
a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of  a 
frightful  defert. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
archduke,  perceiving  that  Mafiena 
was  receiving  reinforcements,  gave 
orders  to  general  Stzarray,  who 
commanded  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  to  harafs  the  French  polls, 
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md  draw  their  attention  ferioufly 
:owards  the  departments  of  the 
Ihine,  The  French  divifions  at 
Offenburg,  under  general  'Grand, 
were  forced  back  to  Kehl,  and 
)ther  troops  in  that  quarter  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  under 
Vieux  Brifach.  MafTena,  on  his 
fide,  reinforced  his  left  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  the  pofition  of  Lorrach, 
finilhed  putting  Bafil  in  a  Bate  of 
defence,  and  gave  general  Grand 
the  means  of  acting  on  the  offen- 
five.  The  Auftrians  polled  at 
Refchen,  under  general  Corger, 
were  vigoroully  attacked  (4th  J uly) 
by  the  French,  and  driven  beyond 
Oberkirch.  A  defperate  aflion 
took  place  between  Blankendein’s 
huflars  and  fome  companies  of 
French  grenadiers.  Two  days  aft¬ 
er,  general  Meersfeldt  was  attacked 
by  Grand,  who  forced  him  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Offenburg,  and  pulhed  him 
back  beyond  Ortemberg.  The 
French  were  attacked  in  their  turn 
(9th  July)  by  Meersfeldt,  who  had 
been  reinforced,  and  were  com- 
jpelled  to  yield  the  whole  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  had  gained.  Maf- 
meanwhile,  made  attempts  on 
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the  left  of  the  archduke  in  the  little 
cantons,  which  he  knew  had  been 
weakened  by  detachments  of  the 
divifions  under  Bellegarde  and  Had**- 
dick :  various  actions  took  place, 
polls  were  taken  and  retaken,  and 
no  advantage  remained  to  either 
fide.  A  fimilar  attempt  was  made 
by  general  Hotze  (14th  July),  who 
had  refumed  the  command  of  the 
left  of  the  archduke’s  army,  upon 
the  right  of  the  French, — the  left  of 
the  Aullrian  army  having  been  re¬ 
inforced  by  fuccelfive  troops  which 
had  poured  in  from  Germany  and 
the  Tyrol  during  thelalt  fix  weeks. 
Thefe  attacks,  made  on  the  left  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  had  no  better 
fuccefs  than  that  made  by  the 
French,  who  however  brought  back 
among  their  prifoners  the  Aullrian 
general  comte  de  Bey.  This  firft 
olfenfive  movement  of  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  left  was  combined  with 
thofe  which  were  preparing  in  the 
Upper  Vallais,  where  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  armed,  and 
formed  into  companies,  had  joined 
the  allies,  and  had  been  conti¬ 
nually  haraffing  the  polls  of  ge¬ 
neral  Thurreau. 
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Naples ,  Difpoftion  of  the  Inhabitants  towards  the  French.  Retreat  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  the  Forts.  -Attack  and  Capitulation  of  the  Republicans, 
f,  nglifh  Squadron  before  Naples.  Capitulation  broken  by  Order  of  the  King . 
Maffacre  of  the  Republicans.  Supreme  Tribunal — Official  Account  of  its 
Proceedings.  Treaty  between  the  Courts  of  F ienna  and  Naples •  Change 
of  the  Civic  Oath  in  Prance.  Accufation  againjl  the  Directors  negatived 
in  the  Councils.  Df content  of  the  Jacobins — Spread  of  that  Society— ' 
Condudl  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  Jacobins — Daring  Projects  of- 
the  Jacobins •  Jacobins'  Society  in  Paris  finally  fuppreffed.  Situation  of 
the  ho/lde  Forces  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Plan  of  Operations  of  the 
Allied  and  French  Armies.  Sufpenfion  of  Majficna  by  Order  of  the  Di- 
reft  or y .  Feigned  Attack  of  the  I  reneb  on  the  right  of  the  Aufrian  Line  at 
hunch.  Attack  of  the  drench  on  the  Aufrian  Centre .  Defeat  of  the 
Aufuans.  Sur  vey  of  the  Alps.  General  Attack  in  the  Mountains  on  the 
hft  °f  the  Aufrian  Line.  General  Defeat  of  the  Aufrians,  from  the  Lake 
to  the  Summit  of  St.  Cot  hard.  Fruitlefs  Attempts  of  the  Archduke  to  fop 
the  Progrcfs  of  the  French .  Ref  edl ions  on  War  in  Mountains..  Pofition  of 
tre  French  ana  Allied  Armies  in  Italy.  RefpeAivc  Plans  of  Attack  of  the' 
Allied  and  French  Armies.  Rattle  of  Novi — Death  of  Joubert — Defeat 
if  the  trench  Advantages  refulting  from  their  Fictory  to  the  Allies.  En¬ 
gagements  in  the  Llguman  Republic .  Operations  of  the  French  and  Allied \ 
Arms  in  the  Piedmont efe  Alps.  Operations  of  the  French  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  1  rogrefs  of  the  trench  Army  in  Suabia.  Rifing  zn  aMafs  of  the' 
inhabitants  of  Suabia.  Phtlipfburg  bombarded.  March  of  the  Archduke 
from  Switzerland  into  Suabia .  Changes  in  the  Archduke  s  Plan  of  Ope • 
rations .  '  .  v'  J’j 


HpHE  defeat  of  the  army  of  Naples 
was  not  the  only  cataftro'phe 
which  befel  the  caufe  that  army 
was  commiffioned  to  defend.  A 
far  more  dreadful  feene  of  horrors 
fucceeded  this  event.  The  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Naples,  as  might  have 
been  expedled,  railed  the  hopes 
and  kindled  the  ardor  of  thofe  who, 
notwithftanding  their  fubmiffion  to 
the  laws  of  the  new  republic,  felt 
no  difpofition  to  obedience  when 
it  was  no  longer  exadted  by  fupe- 
nor  force.  The  tyrannical  con- 
dud!  of  the  French  agents,  for  the 
moft  .part  a  horde  of  robbers  and 
ruffians,  under  the  controul  of  no 
law  but  the  rage  for  confifcation 
and  plunder,  and  fitted  only  to 


make  the  name  of  liberty  deteft- 
able  wherever  they  diredted  their 
peffilential  fteps,  had  alienated  the 
minds  of  numbers  ;  and  the  news 
of  the  defeats  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  had 
been  induftrioufly  difteminated 
among  the  populace,  tended  to 
make  the  infurredlion  general.  The 
French  party,  which  was  greatly 
the  minority,  but  which  is  laid  to 
have  conlifted  of  the  moft  conli- 
derable  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
for  rank  and  fortune,  faw  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  refill  this  infur¬ 
redlion,  and  much  lefs  to  oppofe 
the  forces  which  were  pouring  in 
againft  them  on  every  fide,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  troops  under  cardinal 
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iffo,  who  was  then  at  the  gates 
the  city  with  an  army  which  he 
d  colle&ed  and  maintained  in 
ilabria,  aided  by  a  divifion  of 
too  Englifh,  and  500  Ruffian 
>ops.  They  withdrew,  there- 
re,  into  the  forts,  in  order  to  fe¬ 
re  at  lead  an  honourable  capi- 
lation.  They  were  Several  times 
:acked,  but  repulfed  the  affiailants 
ith  great  courage.  After  conti- 
led  hodilities  for  ten  days,  the 
rdinal  fent  flags  of  truce  to  the 
embers  of  the  government  who 
ere  in  the  Caftello  Novo,  and  to 
em  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
(lie  of  St.  Elmo.  In  concert  with 
egeout,  commander  of  St.  Elmo, 
ey  entered  into  capitulation  with 
uffo,  who  took  the  title  of  Vicar 
the  king  of  Naples.  One  of 
e  principal  articles  of  the  capi¬ 
tation  dated,  that  u  the  mem,- 
■rs  of  the  government  and  the  pa- 
ots  in  the  fortrefles,  as  well  as 
e  French  garrifon  and  the  na- 
mal  troops,  fhouid  march  out 
ith  the  honours  of  war,  with  arms 
id  baggage,  and  fhould  be  con- 
jnded  to  Toulon.”  It  was  alfo 
,reed,  that  individuals  compre- 
mded  in  this  capitulation  diould 
?  permitted  to  go  every  where  in 
e  city,  to  fettle  their  private  af- 
irs.  The  cadle  of  St.  Elmo  was 
)t  to  be  evacuated  until  the  entire 
cecution  of  the  capitulation,  in 
'der  to  guarantie  themfelves  by 
irce  againd  any  violation  of  the 
ith  of  the  treaty. 

By  a  fatal  combination  of  con- 
ary  winds  and  other  circum- 
ances,  the  republicans  remained 
1  the  roads  feventeen  days,  during 
hich  time  they  were  no  way  mo- 
fed;  but  the  Englifh  fleet  under 
>rd  Nelfon  appearing  before  the 
art  of  Naples,  began  by  blocking- 
p  the  whole  of  the  veffels  dedined 
>  convoy  them  to  Toulon.  Soon 


after  arrived  a  frigate,  efcorted  by 
two  Englifli  (hips  of  the  line,  on 
board-  of  which  was  the  king. 
Scarcely  had  he  cad  anchor,  than 
he  pub! idled  an  edi<d,  by  which  he 
declared  that  no  permiffion  had 
been  given  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tion  with  rebels,  and  that  cardinal 
Ruffo  had  not  the  faculty  of  dero¬ 
gating  from  this  principle  of  fo- 
vereignty.  He  annulled,  confe- 
quently,  the  convention  which  had 
been  made,  and  ordered  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  rebels.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  edidt  took  place  im¬ 
mediately.  The  veffels  were  in- 
dantly  boarded ;  the  republicans 
were  dragged  to  the  prifons,  their 
houfes  were  pillaged,  and  an  in- 
quifition  was  fet  on  foot  for  the 
difcovery  of  all  fucn  as  had  ma- 
nifeded  fentirments  favourable  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Some  of 
the  mod  celebrated  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  were  hung  up  on  the 
fpot. 

Amidd  thefe  tranfaflions,  the 
French  who  had  embarked,  and 
the  garrifon  dill  in  the  cadle  of  St. 
Elmo,  received  orders  to  depart 
indantly.  The  republicans  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  refs 
hoped  to  have  faved  themfelves  by 
taking  the  French  uniform,  and 
mingling  in  the  ranks ;  but  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  blood  was  too  keen  ;  eacli 
foldier  was  examined  with  the  fcru- 
tinifirig  eye  of  vengeace,— fuch  as 
were  not  French  were  dragged  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  fell  the  vi6tims 
of  the  royal  edisd.  As  foon  as  the 
French  were  gone,  the  city  (it  is 
afferted)  was  delivered  up  to  every 
kind  of  excels  and  outrage.  More 
than.  800  houfes  were  given  up  to 
pillage  and  to  the  flames.  The 
Lazzaroni  became  once  more  the 
indrUments  of  royal  vengeance.  A 
fpecial  commiflion  was  appointed, 
which  pronounced  femence  of. 
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death,  without  much  formality,  on 
fuch  as  had  taken  an  a<ftive  part  in 
the  late  government :  little  other 
formality,  indeed,  was  neceftary, 
than  the  identification  of  their 
perfons,  fince  the  crime  ftated 
in  the  royal  edi<ft  was  hut  too 
apparent*  Aim  oft  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the )  executive 
and  legiflative  commiflions  perifhed 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Exaggeration  of  evil  is  natural  to 
the  wretched.  Thofe  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  the  maftacre 
fpeak  of  horrors  unexampled  in 
thofe  times,  which  fcarcely  find  a 
name  among  a  civilifed  people, 
and  with  which  the  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  under  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France  bear  no  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  court  of  Naples,  fcan- 
dalifed  at  the  reports  which  had 
circulated  through  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  publifhed  officially  what  it 
deemed  a  refutation  of  thofe  ca¬ 
lumnies  ;  averting,  that  the  perfons 
accufed  of  having  exerted  them- 
felves  in  favour  of  French  liberty 
had  been  tried  by  competent  tri¬ 
bunals  and  by  upright  magiftrates  ; 
that  all  thofe  who  were  accufed 
had  not  been  put  to  death  ;  and 
that  this  punifhment  had  been  re- 
ferved  only  for  the  moft  atrocious 
criminals  ;  in  juftification  of  which 
a  lift  was  publifhed  of  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  fupreme  tri¬ 
bunal.  Among  other  names  in 
this  official  fcroll  were  infcribed 
thofe  of  Julian  Colonna,  prince 
of  Stigliano,  and  the  duke  of  Caf- 
fano,  who  we’e  beheaded  ;  Eleo¬ 
nora  Fonfeca,  the  marchionefs  of 
Piemontello,  and  eighteen  other 
women  of  rank,  with  the  bifhop  of 
Vico,  who  were  hanged  ;  the  duke 
of  Carraciolo,  major-general  Spano, 
and  others,  colonels,  majors,  and 
ecclefiaftics,  fent  to  work  in  the 
galleys  the  ducheffes  of  Caflano 


and  Popoli,  (hut  up  for  life  irf  tl 
Penitentiary  Hofpital.  This  ft 
preme  tribunal  had  been  erected  t 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  ho: 
rors  which  had  taken  place  in  tli 
firft  weeks  of  vengeance.  In  th 
official  account,  after  declaring  th 
names  of  the  criminals  who"  ha 
been  punifhed,  it  is  obferved,  ths; 
in  this  lift  were  not  comprehende 
a  greater  number  of  different  rank 
and  qualities  who  perifhed  in  th 
firft  moments  of  the  re-eftablifli 
ment  of  order,  and  before  the  for 
matron  of  the  fuprertie  tribuna 
The  people,  it  was  added,  kne\ 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  enemies  0 
their  king,  and  execute  due  j'uftic 
towards  them. 

The  proteftations  of  the  cardins 
Ruffo  againft  the  violation  of  th 
capitulation  which  he  had  mad 
with  the  republicans,  and  his  hav 
ing  been  authorifed,  by  a  lette 
from  the  principal  minifter,  t< 
grant  the  conditions  fpecihed  ii 
the  treaty,  had  no  effeift.  The  pri 
fons  continued  to  be  filled  by  thou 
fands,  and  the  tribunal  remainet 
faithful  to  the  execution  of  th 
royal  edi£L  The  authority  of  Ruffe* 
as  viceroy,  was  reftrain^d  by  j 
junto  of  nine  couiifeltors,  whof 
votes  guided  his  operations,  hi 
zeal  in  which  was  fo  much  th 
more  to  be  fufpefted,  as  he  had 
not  been  difereet  in  his  murmur 
againft  thefe  violations,  and  had 
indulged  feelings  of  refentment  be 
yond  what  was  fuitable  to  thofl 
who  thought  that  faith  was  nc 
more  to  be  kept  with  rebels  thar 
with  heretics,  and  that  the  will  anc 
intereft  of  fovereigns  were  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other  confideration 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  mode 
of  re-eftablifhing  order  was  the 
wifeft  which  this  court  could  have 
adopted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  po¬ 
litical  change  and  fermentation  in 
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Europe.  A  more  folid  fupport  had 
been  previoufly  obtained  by  the 
conclufion  of  a  treaty*  offenfive 
and  defend ve,  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naples  and  that  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  the  contracting  parties  fliould 
keep  on  foot,  till  the  continental 
peace,  and  the  perfect  confolidation 
of  tranquillity  in  Italy,  the  latter 
6o,coo  troops,  and  the  former 
30,000 ;  which  troops  fliould  be 
held  independent  of  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  capable,  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  cafes,  of  augmentation. 

Although  the  council  of  elders 
had  fo  precipitately  adopted  the 
law  on  hoftages,  it  hill  continued 
to  indulge  that  wife  fufpicion 
againft  every  thing  that  came  up 
from  the  other  council,  where  the 
paffions  were  more  inflamed,  and 
the  judgment  lefs  corrected.  A 
difcuflion  of  feveral  days  had  taken 
place  refpeding  the  change  of  the 
form  of  the  civic  oath.  The  ex- 
preflion  of  if  hatred  to  anarchy” 
having  difpleafed  the  jacobin  fo- 
ciety,  and  been  voted,  in  one  of 
their  fittings,  an  unmeaning  and 
unneceflary  phrafe,  the  fame  fub- 
jed  of  difcuflion  was  opened  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  where  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  oath  was  chang¬ 
ed,  and  the  hatred  to  royalty  and 
anarchy,  which  had  hitherto"  been 
fworn  indefinitely,  was  modified 
down  to  the  oppofing  the  re-efla- 
biifliment  of  royalty,  and  of  every 
kind  of  tyranny  in  France  j  which 
change  was  confirmed  by  the  elders, 
as  more  conformable  to  common 
fenfe,  and  the  interefts  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

.  The  propofition  for  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  the  four  ex-diredors  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  the  three  conftitu- 
tional  readings  in  fecret  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
was  at  length  rejected,  notwith- 
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Handing  the  public  voice  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  The  apologifts  of  thofe  ex- 
diredors  were  lefs  anxious  to  de¬ 
fend  their  adminiflration  than  the 
purity  of  their  intentions.  They 
infilled  on  the  difficulty  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  on  the  numberlefs  af- 
fu ranees  they  had  heretofore  given 
of  devotednefs  to  the  caufe  of  the 
republic  ;  on  the  political  confe- 
quences  of  a  meafure  which,  ex¬ 
po  ling  before  all  Europe  a?  cri¬ 
minals  men  by  whom  they  had 
been  governed  fince  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  conftitution,  would 
feem  to  invalidate  all  the  great  po¬ 
litical  operations  which  they  had 
direded;  they  reprefented  that  it 
was  not  pfobable  that  they  had 
been  influenced  by  treafonable  mo¬ 
tives  j  and  that  to  be  deceived  in 
political  opinions,  to  adopt  falfe 
lyftems,  to  be  unfuccefsful,  to  be 
intoxicated  with  power,  were  mis¬ 
fortunes  rather  than  crimes.  Thev 
aflerted,that  if  fcaffoldswere  ereded 
for  the  firlt  magi  Urates  of  the  re¬ 
public,  it  was  not  with  them  that 
fadions  would  flop;  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  would  provoke  new  vio¬ 
lence,  and  that  lefs  fcruple  would 
be  obferved  towards  thofe  whom 
ignorance  or  palfion  fliould  qualify 
as  enemies  of  the  republic;  that 
the  fame  feenes  would  be  re-aded 
as  had  taken  place  after  the  events 
of  the  3 1  ft  of  May,  when  the  axe  of 
the  tyrants  thinned  even  the  bench¬ 
es  of  the  national  reprefentation ; 
that  no  authority  would  in  future 
be  clothed  with  "any  refpedability, 
the  members  of  which1  fliould  be 
given  up  thus  haftily  to  punifii- 
ment ;  that  fadions  would  never 
ceafe  to  threaten  their  fucceflors 
with  a  fimilar  cataftrophe;  and  that 
with  fuch  terror  continually  before 
their  eyes,  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  governors  to  feel  confidence  in 

the 
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the  execution  of  great  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  projects,  which  might  be 
neceftarv,  at  times,  for  the  lafety 
of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  thefe  general  con- 
fiderations,  feveral  were  urged  that 
applied  perfonally  both  to  the  ex- 
diredtofs  and  to  members  of  the 
councils,  amongft  which  was  the 
promife  made  at  the  tribune  to  the 
ex-dire<ftors,  that  if  they  would  give 
in  their  difmiftion,  the  purfuit 
again  ft  them  fliould  be  dropped  3 
and  that  many  of  the  meafures  for 
which  they  were  accufed  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  coun¬ 
cils.  The  general  and  particular 
confiderations,  not  to  mention 
others  ftill  naore  perfonal  (for 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
members  had  been  aiders,  abet¬ 
tors,  and  inftruments,  in  part  of 
the  crimes  charged  againft  the 
members  of  the  directory),  led  the 
council  to  put  a  final,  and  perhaps' 
a  prudent  flop,  to  thep  further  exa¬ 
mination,  notwithftanding  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  proofs  of  their  guilt.  Re- 
veilliere  Lepaux,  Merlin,  and  Ra- 
pinat,  had  printed  pieces,  which 
they  ily led  juflifications ;  Rewbell 
was  more  prudent,  and  had  only 
attempted  to  defend  himfelf  occa- 
fionally  at  the  tribune.  The  pub¬ 
lic  in  general  acquiefced  in  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  council,  from  the 
confiderations  that  had  been  urged, 
but  with  keen  regret  that  men,  who 
had  brought  the  nation  into  fo  de- 
plorable  a  date,  whether  from  in¬ 
capacity  or  treaion,  fhould  efcape 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  errors 
or  their  crimes. 

At  a  feafon  of  calmnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration,  thefe  ex-diredtors  would 
not  have  had  fo  good  a  delive¬ 
rance  ;  but  if  the  difcontinuan.ee  of 
the  purfuit  appeared  to  the  public 
an  adt  of  cowardice,  or  of  bending 
Idler  confiderations  before  the  great 
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principles  of  juftice,  the  Jacob! ns,  '| 
made  of  flerner  fluff,  were  not  dif-  ^ 
pofed  to  quit  ground  which  was 
fo  tenable,  but,  by  anticipation, 
branded  thofe  as  confpirators  who 
fliould  vote  for  their  abfolution. 
This  fociety,  driven  from  the  Ma¬ 
nege,  held  its  affemblies  in  a  church 
in  the  Fauibourg  St.  Germain, 
which  had  been  granted  them  by 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  dif- 
tridl,  and  the  adminiflrators  of  the 
department,  the  offices  of  which 
were  filled  with  their  affociates^  j 
This  church,  Mike  that  in  which  | 
they  formerly  fat,  belonged  to  the 
religious  order  of  the  jacobins 
which  they  hailed  as  a  favourable 
omen.  Far  from  being  difeoun- 
tenanced  by  the.'  repulfe  of  the 
council  of  elders,  they  continued 
their  debates  in  the  fame  ftrairt  of 
virulence  and  infclence  againfl  the 
government  as  had  hitherto  marked 
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their  proceedings.  It  was  not  in 
Paris  alone  that  thofe  jacobinica! 
organifations  took  place ;  Lyons, 
Touloufe,  Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  i 
Valence,  and  various  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  republic, 
witneffed  with  terror  the  refurrec-  j 
tion  of  thofe  political  unions,  which 
had  fo  lately  covered  their  country 
with  blood,  and  whofe  vengeance 
was  whetted  to  the  perpetration  of 
new  crimes  from  the  fevere  pu¬ 
nifhment  they  had  undergone  a£ 
the  time  of  the  royaiift  re-adlion, 
after  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  when 
crimes  of  equal  magnitude  and  ex¬ 
tent  had  flioven  by  a  dignified  and 
regular  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
The  mother  fociety  at  Paris  had 
already  entered  into  correfpoiidence 
with  thofe  affiliated  clubs  ;  apoftles 
were  fcouring  the  fouthern  depart¬ 
ments,  to  plant  the  jacobinica! 
gofpel;  addreffes  were  clothed  with 
flgnatures,  in  various  communes, 
of  denunciations  againft:  members 
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tire  exifting  government,  and 
•ead  of  the  return  of  the  reign  of 
rrbr  began  to  take  a  general  hold  of 
,e  public  mind. 

The  anniverfary  of  the  fall  of 
e  reign  of  terror,  and  the  punifli- 
entof  Robefpierre,  had  taken  place 
iring  this  ftruggle.  The  jacobins 
mg  their  tribune  with  black,  fig- 
ficative  of  their  mourning  for  the 
'entsofthat  day,  while  the  peo- 
e,  with  the  conftituted  authorities* 
paired  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to 
debrate  it  as  a  day  of  thankfgiving 
id  feftival.  Sieyes  was  then  pre- 
ient  of  the  dire&ory ;  it  was  ufual 
t  prelidents  to  deliver  difcourfes 
n  thofe  public  days  analogous  to 
le  caufe  of  the.  meeting.  The 
ircumftances  of  the  times  gave 
ieyes  a  favourable  opportunity  not 
illy  of  expreffing  his  perfonal  feel- 
igs  refpeding  the  jacobins,  but* 

1  his  official  capacity,  of  conveying 
)  the  whdie  republic  the  abhor- 
?nce  in  which  the  government 
eld  them.  The  pi£ture  which  he 
rew  of  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of 
le  a6tors  in  thofe  memorable  and 
readful  fcenes  was  pointed  and 
loquent,  and  the  public  affiirances 
ivenby  the  government  diminiftied 
onfiderably  the  inquietudes  of  the 
>eople.  The  council  of  elders  re¬ 
named  alfo  faithful  to  its  alliance 
n  the  rejection  of  a  project  fent  up 
?y  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
•ranting  an  amnefty  in  favour  of 
iarrere,  who  had  figured  during 
he  reign  of  terror  as  the  valet  of 
^obefpierre,  and  who  had  been 
:ondemned  to  banifhment  for  his 
:rimes.  This  noted  perfonage, 
ihough  defended  by  Garrat,  who 
had  alfo  had  his  {hare  in  the  ini¬ 
quitous  trail  factions  of  thofe  times, 
was  once  more  configned  to  the  ex¬ 
ecration  of  pofterity,  by  the  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  what  are  called  his 
Anacreontics:  but  the  moft  impor- 
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tant  point  gained  by  the  difcuflion, 
was  the  firm  refolution  fliown  by 
the  council  of  elders,  to  oppofe 
the  council  of  five  hundred  in  every 
thing  which  bore  relation  to  the 
admiffion  of  the  principles  or  par- 
tifans  of  that  reprobated  fyftem. 

The  jacobins  imagined  them- 
felves  too  firmly  feated  to  fear 
any  thing  from  attacks  of  enemies 
fo  feeble,  and  the  patience  of  the 
executive  power  ferved  only  to  em¬ 
bolden  them.  But  a  longer  for¬ 
bearance  on  the  part  of  government 
would  have  been  unpardonable 
weaknefs;  and  as  matter  for  com ' 
plaint  was  eafy  to  colled,  the 
diredory  tranfmitted,  in  anfvver 
to  a  meflage  from  the  council  of 
elders,  denouncing  the  fociety  of 
jacobins,  a  report  of  the  minifter 
of  police,  in  which  the  focieties  of 
Paris  and  the  departments  were  re- 
prefented  as  directed  by  foreign 
agents,  alienating  the  public  mind 
by  calumnious  denunciations,  and 
openly  violating  the  conftitution; 
The  report  of  the  minifter  received 
a  more  ample  developement  in  the 
fpeech  delivered  by  Sieyes  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  anniver¬ 
fary  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  when; 
in  a  ftrain  of  indignant  eloquence, 
he  held  up  the  members  of  thofe 
focieties  as  “  traitors  fubfidifed  by 
the  common  enemy,  or  flaves  only 
to  their  paffions,  anxious  either  for 
the  fpeedy  return  of  royalty,  dr 
preferring  rather  the  return  of  that 
terror  fo  juftly  abhorred  by  th£ 
French.”  The  jacobins  and  the 
government  were  now  in  open  hof- 
tilities ;  the  declaration  of  Sieyes* 
and  the  report  of  the  minifter  of 
the  police,  furniftied  them  with  new” 
matter  for  difcuffion ;  the  neceffity 
of  faving  the  country,  incapable  of 
faving  itfelf,  and  of  putting  them- 
felves  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  proof  was 
a  A  abdi it 
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about  to  be  alleged  that  the  chief 
confpirators  againft  the  republic 
were  the  members  who  compofed 
the  executive  power.  Further  he¬ 
ft  tation  on  the  part  of  government 
was  hardly  to  be  expended.  The 
directory  pafTed  a  decree  which  fliut 
up  the  fociety.  The  feals  were 
placed  on  its  papers  and  doors,  the 
military  force  put  an  end  to  its 
further  meetings,  and  domiciliary 
vifits  for  a  month  were  ordered  to 
take  place,  to  clear  Paris  of  the 
fwarms  of  royalilts  and  jacobins 
that  had  poured  in  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  fhare  in  the  new  revolu¬ 
tion  that  was  expedled  to  take 
place  in  confequence  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  energies  of  the  latter  party. 

While  thefe  events  were  palling 
at  Paris,  the  armies,  though  far  from 
being  in  a  ftate  of  inaction,  had 
taken  time  to  recruit  their  forces, 
fo  confiderably  dimifliftied  in  the 
four  fir  11  months  of  the  carti'w 
paign.  MafTena,  polled  on  Mount 
Albis,  behind  the  Limmat,  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  archduke  bevond  Zurich  :  while 
Moreau,  keeping  firm  the  chains 
of  the  Apennines,  and  covering 
Genoa,  hindered  Suw  arrow  from 
executing  his  threatened  invafion  of 
France.  The  conqueft  of  Italy, 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  fo 
anxious  to  terminate,  and  of  which 
it  did  not  think  itfelf  allured  till  it 
was  completely  evacuated  by  the 
.French,  led  the  archduke  to  weaken 
his  forces  on  the  fide  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  the  mod  important 
blow  for  the  foccefs  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  allies  might  have  been 
.ft ruck.  Perhaps,  if  fuch  means 
had  been  given  or  prefer ved  to  the 
archduke  as  to  force  the  evacuation 
of  Switzerland,  and  if  Piedmont 
had  not  been  invaded  till  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  Alps  had  been  occupied 
by  fuftkienfc  forces  and  the  mod 


dangerous  inlets  towards  the  hear1 
of  Italy  had  been  doled,  the  pri 
vate  views  of  the  Auftrian  cabine 
might  have  been  equally  attained! 
the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  and  o 
the  ancient  Hate  of  Venice  fe cured 
and  the  victories  of  Suwarrouj 
might  have  further  advanced  the 
execution  of  the  general  plan  o 
the  allies. 

The  deftination  of  the  new  auxi: 
liary  army  of  the  Ruffians  was  no) 
miftaken  by  the  French  govern , 
ment,  which,- while  it  ordered  it! 
generals  in  Italy  to  make  the  laf 
efforts  to  maintain  themfelves  a: 
long  as  poffible  in  the  Liguriar 
republic,  were  fending  into  Switz-i 
erland,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  defence,  the  belt  part  of  the 
referve  of  the  interior,  together 
with  the  new  levies,  and  forming 
an  army  on  the  Rhine  to  oppofis 
that  which  the  archduke  was  about 
to  affemble,  in  order  to  penetrate, 
through  Switzerland,  into  thole  de¬ 
partments  on  the  eaft  of  France 
w fifth  formerly  compofed  part  ol 
the  provinces  of  Dauphiny,  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  Franche-Comte.  The 
plan  of  the  coalition  was  thus  at 
once  developed  ;  but  as  the  forces 
neceflary  to  infure  its  execution 
could  not  reach  the  points  where 
they  were  deftined  to  adf  till  the 
middle  of  Augufv,  the  French  had 
likewife  time  to  recruit  their  armies. 

As  the  French  plan,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign,  was  that  of  a 
general  attack  on  the  whole  line 
before  Suwarrow  had  joined  the 
Auftrian  army,  and  before  thearch- 
duke  had  affembled  his  forces,  fo 
the  French  government  had  been 
anxious  this  time  to  refume  the 
o  den  five  at  once,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  reinforcements  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  allies  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Italy.  This  was  a  wife 
combination,  fince  the  flow  pro- 
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refs  of  the  fecond  auxiliary  Ruffian 
any,  comprehending  the  corps  of 
le  prince  of  Conde,  and  alfo  the 
ege  of  Mantua,  had  at  that  mo- 
lent  made  a  difference  in  the  im- 
erial  armies  of  about  70,000  men 
1  favour  of  the  French  ;  whilft  the 
jferve  of  the  interior  and  the  new 
attalions  of  confcripts  were  about 
>  furnifli  nearly  the  fame  number 
f  recruits  to  the  armies  of  the  re- 
ublic.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that, 
>r  fome  days,  the  army  of  general 
irav  had  been  detained  before 
Iantua,  and  that  the  offenfive 
lovement  was  executed  before  the 
;cond  Ruffian  army  was  ready  to 
nter  the  field,  the  French  had,  on 
ie  Upper  Rhine,  the  advantage 
f  number,  and  miyht  have  ba- 
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meed  in  Italy,  within  10,000  men, 

:  not  all  the  forces  of  general  S11- 
rarrow,  at  leaft  thofe  which  he 
ad  with  him,  and  which  were 
mployed  in  covering  the  fieges  of 
mrtona  and  Coni. 

A  fketch  of  the  movements  exe- 
bted  nearly  at  the  fame  period  by 
he  four  French  armies,  on  the  four 
principal  and  leading  points  on 
rhich  the  attention  of  the  French 
government  was  fixed,  will  eluci- 
late  the  important  afts  which 
narked  the  opening,  as  it  were,  of 
his  fecond  campaign.  Thefe  four 
joints  were  the  Ligurian  republic, 
he  occupation  of  which,  till  the 
dofe  of  the  campaign,  could  alone 
ecure  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France  from  the  invafion  meditated 
:>y  Silwarfow ;  the  frontiers  of 
IVIount  Blanc,  and  the  Lower  Alps, 
3n  which  points  the  allies  had  only 
irmies  of  obfervation,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  polls  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Valiais,  but  were  not  flrong  enough 
to  carry  thofe  on  the  heights,  and 
keep  them  ;  in  Switzerland,  the  en¬ 
tire  .evacuation  of  which  would 
have  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of 


France,  but  of  which  the  defence 
could  not  be  fecure,  till  the  im- 
periaiifls  had  been  diflodged  from 
the  highefl  fummits  of  the  Great 
Alps,  and  the  French  had  again 
poffeffion  of  thofe  paffages  and 
communications  with  Italy,  to  the 
feafon  when  the  fnows  came  to 
fh ut  out  both  parties  from,  thofe 
defert  rocks,  thofe  abyfies  covered 
with  blood,  and  into  which  fo 
many  brave  men  were  about  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  themfelves,  to  difpute  and 
decide  the  advantage  of  the  general 
pofition,  and,  perhaps  with  the  fate 
of  Switzerland,  that  of  France; 
and  laftlv,  the  Lower  Rhine,  where 
the  imperialifls  had  reinforced  by 
degrees  their  army  of  obfervation, 
and  to  which  a  Ruffian  corps  and 
the  contingents  of  the  empire  were 
to  be  added. 

To  order  general  Joubert,  who 
had  now  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to 
defeend  the  Apennines ;  to  give 
battle  to  Suwarrow,  and  favour 
this  movement  by  that  of  different 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Alps* 
under  Ghampionet ;  to  engage  Maf- 
fena,  in  a  general  action,  to  drive 
from  the  little  cantons,  and  from 
St.  Gothard,  the  left  of  the  Au- 
flrian  army,  enfeebled  by  its  being 
too  extended,  fince  the  detachment 
of  the  corps  of  Bellegarde,  Laudohn* 
and  Haddick,  to  the  army  of  Su¬ 
warrow  ;  to  operate  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  as  yet 
empty  of  troops,  arid  covered  with 
rich  harvefls,  referved  for  the  al¬ 
lies,  a  powerful  diverfiori,  which 
fhould  force  the  archduke,  if  not 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  general 
Stzarry,  at  leaft  to  lead  him  to  ex¬ 
pert  no  affiflance  from  Suabia, 
menaced  at  the  moment  in  which 
he fliould  be  vigoroufly  attacked  ; — - 
Inch,  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  the  plm  of 
%  h  %  attack 
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attack  indicated  and  executed  bv 

* 

the  French,  but  of  which  the  re- 
fults  were  fo  different. 

It  was  oh  the  frontier  of  Switz¬ 
erland,1  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  France  was  moH  endangered, 
and  Where  the  government  confe- 
quently  had  fent  moft  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which,  reaching  the  main 
army  fiicceffively,  by  different  ro'ads, 
•were  directed  at  the  farhe  time  on 
the  centre  and  wings  of  Maflena’s 
army,  whilH  the  archduke  could 
receive  the  Ruffian  divifions  only 
by  Schaffhaufen,  on  the  rear  of 
his  right,  and  altogether  at  a  fixed 
and  known  period.  This  aug¬ 
mentation  of  forces  was  to  be  very 
Confiderable,  and  compofed  of  good 
troops,  particularly  of  excellent  in¬ 
fantry  •  but  it  was  their  firfl  effiay  in 
a  mountain  war,  in  which  they 
were  immediately  to  be  employed  ; 
andconfequently,  however  excellent 
in  other  refpe&s,  were  not  equal  to 
thofe  corps  of  Auflrian  troops 
mixed  with  Mountaineers,  Tyro- 
bans,  and  Swifs,  who  had  defended 
the  Voraiberg,  retaken  the  Grifons 
and  St,  Gothard,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  little  cantons. 

Although  MafT'ena  had  for  fame 
time  pad  received  orders  from  the 
new  dire&ory  to  refume  immedi- 
ately^  the  offenfive,  he  had  refilled 
that  imprudent  anxiety  lo  far  as  to 
incur  its  difpleafure,  and  Oven  re¬ 
ceive  orders  to  quit  the  command 
of  his  army.  The  report  indeed 
was  accredited  at  Paris  that  he  was 
in  intelligence  with  the  archduke, 
and  had  betrayeo  the  confidence  of 
his  country.  Maflena,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  calculating  the  time  in  which 
the  Ruffian  troops  could  arrive  with 
the  greatefl  poffible  diligence,  pre¬ 
ferred  ripening  his  plan,  and,  by  de- 
lay,  flriking  a  furer  blow,  fince 
every  day  augmented  his  numerical 
force,  which  the  archduke  was  un¬ 


able  to  hinder,  or  procure  for  kfrH 
felf  the  lame  advantages.  It  £p 
pears  alfo  that  the  want  ofrefources 
and  the  difficulty  of  fubfi Hence  in  zj 
country  which  had  been  eaten  up 
by  fo  longr  ait  abode  of  two  great 
armies,  and  was  fo  little  productive, 
had  retarded  his  preparations,  and 
even  difgufled  apart  of  his  army. 

It  was  about  the  17th  or  18th  oi 
Augufi  that  the  firfi;  columns  of  the 
Ruffian  army, of  26,000  men,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Rimfi  Korfa- 
kow,  were  to  reach  Schaffhaufen; 
it  was  only  the  nth  that  Maffena 
began  his  operations;  he  had  rein¬ 
forced  his  right  wing,  commanded 
by  general  Lecourbe,  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  without  too  greatly 
weakening  his  centre  againfl  Zurich, 
and  his  left,  which  wasfiankedby 
the  Rhine,  Ashepropofed  to  de¬ 
tach  entirely  this  right  wing  from 
the  centre,  and  to  make  its  marches, 
manoeuvres,  and  attacks  in  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  Great  Alps,  from 
the  Vallais  to  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
totally  independent,  he  endeavoured 
fo  to  fix  on  the  oppofite  fide  the 
attention  of  the  archduke,  as  to 
conceal  from  him,  by  vigorous  at¬ 
tacks  bn  the  centre  of  his  pofition, 
the  reinforcements  which  he  had 
fent  to  general  Lecourbe,,  and  hin¬ 
der  him  from  making  the  fame 
manoeuvre  by  his  left,  and  fupport- 
ing  the  generals  Jellachich  and 
Simpfchen.  On  the  Reufs,  and  in 
the  fpace  between  St.  Gothard  and 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  thofe  generals 
occupied  only  the  principal  points 
of  a  chain  of  pofitions,  which  were 
too  extended ;  thefe  different  corps, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  no  more 
than  20,000  men,  could  neither 
form  lufficient  referves  to  Hop  the 
columns  which  Ihould  attempt  to 
cut  their  communications,  nor  even 
to  maintain  themfelves,  notwith- 
Handing  the  advantages  of  ground. 
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■infulated  pofts,  or  in  camps 
hich  might  be  flanked  or  taken  in 
ie  rear  by  fuperior  forces. 

Maflena  began  the  attack  with 
is  left  (12th  of  Auguft)  in  the 
sighbourhood  of  Baden,  by  fkir- 
lifhes  between  the  advanced  ports: 
ie  next  morning,  at  day- break, 
avered  by  a  thick  fog,  he  lent  a 
alumn  acrofs  the  Limmat,  which 
irried  at  firrt:  one  of  the  main- 
uards,  penetrated  into  the  camp  of 
ie  cavalry,  where  a  regiment  of 
ragoons,  and  a  few  fquadrons  of 
ulfars,  had  to  fuftain  a  very  vi- 
orous  fhoek,  and  were  roughly 
-eated.  This  furprife  fpread  alarm 
t  Zurich,  the  French  had  puflied 
ieir  column  within  a  very  fliort 
iftance  of  the  city,  acrofs  which 
he  archduke  dilpatched  frefli 
roops ;  they  had  alfo  penetrated  as 
ar  as  the  rear  of  fome  points  of 
he  line:  when  attacked  in  their 
urn  by  fuperior  forces,  and  taken 
n  flank  by  two  batteries,  they 
vere  conrtrained  to  aft  on  the  de- 
ienrtve;  much  blood  was  filed,  and 
he  carnage  was  the  greater,  as  the 
iwifs  of  both  parties  met  in  the 
:ombat,  and  charged  each  other 
vith  that  defperate  fury  which 
narks  the  violence  of  parties  in 
;i vil  contentions.  As  viftory  on 
this  point  was  but  a  fecondary  ob- 
eff,  Maflena  withdrew  his  columns 
to  the  left  of  the  Limmat,  and  the 
next  day  (15th  of  Auguft)  the 
centre  of  each  army  took  its  former 
sofition. 

During  this  attack,  all  the  co¬ 
lumns  otthe  right,  the  whole  force 
of  which,  on  either  fide  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  comprehending  the  di- 
vifion  of  general  Thureau  in  the 
Vallais,  was  about  30,000  men, 
moved  all  at  the  fame  time,  and 
directed  their  march  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  pofts  of  the  imperialifts.  The 
French  divifion,  commanded  by 


general  Chabran,  parted  the  Sihl, 
l'urprifed  and  drove  back  the  Au- 
ftriari  pofts  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the.  Lake  of  Zurich,  climbed  the 
heights  of  Richterfwyl,  Etzel,  and 
Scnindelezzi,  and  turned  and  at¬ 
tacked  an  Auftrian  corps  which 
occupied  the  ftrong  pofition  be¬ 
tween  Lachen  and  Einfldten,  This 
intermediary  corps  between  the 
centre  of  the  army  and  the  left 
wing,  which,  occupying  the  courfe 
of  the  Reufs,  covered  the  cantons 
of  Schwitz  and  Uri,  was  almoft: 
entirely  deftroyed,  taken,  or  di- 
fperfed.  General  Jellachich,  who 
commanded,  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  pofts  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
and,  unable  to  maintain  thatof  Rap- 
perfchywl,  retreated  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  army,  leaving  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Glarjs'expofed,  The  French, 
pu filing  their  advanced  guard  with¬ 
in  fight  of  Pfefficon,  threatened  to 
turn  the  pofition  of  Zurich.  This 
firft  fuccefs  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  reft  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  archduke  with  the  centre  of 
his  army,  and  favoured  the  move¬ 
ments  and  the  attacks  of  general 
Lecourbe  upon  Schwitz,  and  on 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Reufs, 
from  Altorf  to  the  top  of  St.  Go- 
thard.  The  difplay  of  his  front  of 
attacks  formed  a  line  of  about  50 
or  60  miles. 

In  order  to  have  an  accurate 
judgment  of  this  brilliant  and  Angu¬ 
lar  expedition  of  general  Lecourbe 
on  the  Reufs,  we  fhould  t  ike  a  mo¬ 
mentary  furvey  of  the  whole  of  the 
High  Alps,  and  obfervethe  conftant 
progrefs  of  nature  in  the  formation 
of  thefe  martes.  The  waters  quit¬ 
ting  the  upper  parts,  where  they 
are  fufpended  as  it  were  in  refer- 
voirs>  and  following  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  produce  every  where, 
notvvithftanding  their  inexhauftible 
variety,  fimiiar  effe&s,  and,  ac- 
3  A  3  cording 
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cording  to  their  volume,  their  mafs 
and  velocity  furrow  up,  to  greater 
or  Iefs  depths,  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  round  hills,  divide  rifmg 
grounds,  and  feparate  mountains. 
Thus,  on  the  Great  Alps,  the  tor¬ 
rents  which  rufh  from  beneath  the 
glaciers,  fall,  by  different  directions, 
into  valleys  fo  narrow,  fo  deeply 
excavated  by  the  rapid  current, 
that  the  declivities  of  thofe  en¬ 
chained  mountains  render  them 
inacceflible  in  every  other  direction 
than  that  of  the  bed  of  thofe  tor¬ 
rents  ;  an  afcent  to  their  fources  is 
therefore  the  only  mode  of  pene¬ 
trating  from  one  valley  to  another; 
for  this  purpofe  we  limit  chufe  be¬ 
tween  them,  in  order  to  command 
thofe  outlets,  to  open  or  fhut  at 
pleafure  thofe  barriers  which  the 
fport  of  the  waters  has  placed  be¬ 
tween  thofe  prodigious  mafTes, 
broken  in  the  explofion  of  the  globe. 
Some  lateral  outlets  may  indeed  be 
opened  by  the  fame  caprices  in 
thofe  great  declivities,  by  which 
Communications  may  be  made  from 
one  valley  to  another,  in  following 
the  courfe  of  rivulets,  and  feizing 
their  point  of  contaCt,  or  the  level 
on  the  oppofite  fides ;  but  thefe 
t  -anfverfe  communications  are  very 
rare,  and  prefent  many  more  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  obftacles  than  the  paf- 
fages  by  the  high  principal  valley, 
The  St.  Gothard,  the  Furca, 
and  the  Grimfel,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  knot  of  the  four  principal 
chains  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  ; 
a  fimple  and  very  exaCt  idea  may 
be  formed  of  them  by  remarking 
that  the  divifiqn  of  the  valleys,  and 
the  feparatiou  of  the  waters,  follow 
pearly  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  Qn  the  north  and  under  the 
fumrnit  of  St;  Gothard,  the  Reufs 
precipitates  itfelf  by  the  Valley  of 
Urferen,  and,  after  digging  the 
abyfles  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  con¬ 


fined  to  its  bed  by  the  two  great  pa¬ 
rallel  chains  which  feparate  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Uri  from  thofe  of  Glaris 
and  Underwalden,  forms,  from  AR 
torf  to  Lucerne,  the  lake  of  the  four 
cantons.  On  the  eaftarethe  glaciers 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  fources  of  this 
river,  which  takes  at  fir  ft  its  courfe 
eaftward  by  the  Valleys  of  Difentis 
and  Splagen.  On  the  fouth,  the 
Teftino  flows,  by  Airollo  and  Bel-, 
linzane,  into  the  Lake  of  Locarno; 
and  on  the  weft,  under  the  Furca 
and  the  Grimfel,  are  the  glaciers 
and  the  fources  of  the  Rhone  anc 
the  Aar,  which  fall  into  the  Val- 
lais  and  the  Qberland,  watering  all 
the  weftern  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
depoflting  their  waters  in  the  vafl 
and  magnificent  bafins  formed  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 

Lecourbe,  who  had  orders  to  re- 
pulfe  the  corps  of  the  generals  Jef 
lachich  and  Simpfchen,  and  to  take 
poffeflion  of  this  portion,  this  key 
the  importance  and  influence  o; 
which  on  the  whole  of  Switzerlanc 
may  eafily  be  perceived,  dividec 
his  troops  into  four  columns,  the 
connected  attacks  and  fucceflivi 
junctions  of  which  were  combined 
after  the  difficulties  which  each  hac 
to  furmount,  anft  the  fuccour 
which  the  nature  of  the  country 
permitted  them  mutually  to  giv 
each  other.  The  polls  of  the  ini 
perialifts  before  Schwitz,  whey 
were  the  regiment  of  Stein  and  tb 
Swifs  corps  of  the  little  cantons, wer 
vigoroufly  attacked  in  front  at  tb 
point  of  day  (15th  Xiiguft)  b] 
general  Boivin,  at  the  head  of  hi 
brigade,  whilft  a  battalion  of  th 
fame  brigade  turned  this  fame  pofi 
tion  by  the  heights  of  Hacken  am 
the  Mitten;  the  imperialifts  wer 
diflodged,  and  retreated  by 
Bragel  mountain  upon  Glarh 
Whilft  the  column  of  general  Roi 
yin,  which  had  marched  by  Stein 
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n  and  Seven,  formed  again  in 
chwitz  and  Yberg,  Lecourbe  led 
n  the  attack  againlt  the  important 
>oft  of  Bru nnen  on  the  lake  of  the 
aur  cantons,  with  a  refer ve  of 
renadiers,  which  he  had  embarked 
n  board  a  fleet  of  boats,  fupported 
v  a  few  companies  from  Gerfaw, 
'hich  Ikirted  the  right  fide  of  the 
ike  ;  a  fmart  a&ion  took  place  at 
le  bridge  of  Mulhen,  which  was 
arried  under  the  Are  of  the  artil- 
;ry  by  the  aide-du-camp  Montfort. 
Lecourbe  meanwhile  continued 
is  courfe  up  the  lake,  with  his 
eet,  to  fecond  the  central  and  dif- 
cult  attack  at  Altorf,  which  he  had 
Dnfided  to  general  Perfon,  chief 
iicer  of  his  flaff :  part  of  the 
oops  deflined  for  this  expedition 
arched  upon  Seedorf,  on  the  back 
L  Roflok,  and  the  other  defcended 
om  Engelberg,  and  marched  upon 
ttinghaufen;  feveral  very  warm 
id  bloody  adlions  took  place  at 
tofe  villages,  and  at  Fluellen,  a 
:tle  above  the  chapel  of  William 
ell,  where  Lecourbe  landed  his 
penadiers ;  and  laftly  at  Altorf, 
hich  the  corps  of  general  Samp- 
hen  was  forced  to  evacuate  at  the 
ofe  of  the  day,  retreating:  bv  the 
alley  of  Scheilenen,  after  breaking: 
)wn  the  bridges  on  the  Reufs. 
he  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  time 
at  Lecourbe  had  fucceeded  in 
veiling  the  entrance  of  the  lower 
alley  of  the  Reufs,  general  Loifon, 
ho  had  been  ordered  to  march 
ith  a  demi- brigade  and  a  referve 
:  grenadiers  upon  Wafen,  in  the 
alley  of  Scheilenen,  reached*  it 
ter  a  molt  painful  march,  by  the 
admeuthal,  acrofs  ice  and  fnows, 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  till  he 
me  to  the  little  fort  of  the  Meyen- 
ul,  placed  between  the  precipices 
the  torrent  of  the  Meven,  arid 
cks  which  were  perpendicular;  a 
igle  path,  fwept  by  artillery  and 


mulketry,  led  to  this  fort,  defended 
by  three  hundred  men  ;  the  grena¬ 
diers"  infilled  on  being  led  to  the 
attack,  and  it  was  carried  by  llorm„ 
Lecourbe  having  difperfed  and 
purfued  into  the  Maderanerthal, 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  Reufs,  a 
few  Auftriari  polls  which  held  Arm, 
and  obll rudled  his  progrefs,  haflen- 
ed  to  afcend  the  Reufs,  and  pre¬ 
cede  general  Loifon,  of  whole  ope¬ 
rations  he  was  ignorant.  He  met 
on  his  march  a  battalion  which  this 
general  fent  toellablilh  his  commu¬ 
nication  with  him.  Lecourbe  then 
uniting  his  forces,  in  order  to  take 
pofleflion  of  St.  Gothard,  marched 
to  meet  his  right  column,  which 
general  Gudin  was  to  lead  by  the 
heights  of  the  Grimfel  and  the  Fur- 
ca,  as  he  had  before  marched  to 
meet  general  Loifon,  who  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  had  opened  before 
him  the  Valley  of  Urferen;  but 
having  as  yet  no  news  of  that  gene¬ 
ral,  or  of  what  fuccefs  had  attended 
his  attack  on  St.  Gothard,  Lecourbe 
did  not  flop,  and  judging  it  an 
hopelefs  attempt,  the  turning  the 
palfage  of  the  pierced  rock,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  attack  in  front,  and  force 
the  famous  Devii’s  Bridge. 

Fie  marched  on,  therefore,  with 
general  Loifon  the  fame  day,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  excef- 
five  fatigue  of  his  troops,  he  had 
carried  the  fort  of  the  MeyenthaL 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  they  came 
up  with  the  firll  polls  of  the  impe- 
rialifts,  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  entrenchments  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  flanked  by  the  torrent  of 
the  Reufs,  and  by  rocks  which, 
were  inaCceflible  ;  prefenting  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  in  a 
column,  and  at  the  pas- de-charge, 
they  purfued  the  Auftrians,  and 
hoped  to  have  palled  the  bridge 
pell-mell  with  them  ;  but  on  a  Rid¬ 
den,  and  in  the  hot  el!  of  the  fray, 
z  A  4  the 
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the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  the 
hanging-road  difappeared  between 
ttie  parapets,  and  feparated  the 
combatant?  by  an  unexpe&ed 
abyfs ;  an  opening  of  thirty  feet  in 
breadth  unveiled  the  torrent  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  forced 
the  head  of  the  column  of  greila-: 
diers  to  fall  back,  under  the  murder¬ 
ous  fire  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  Devil’s  Bridge  was  repaired 
during  the  night,  and  the  next 
moj  ning  general  Gudin, defcending 
St.  Gothard  by  the  Valley  of  Urfe- 
ten,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
right  fide.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
defcribe  the  obflacles  which  the 
column  under  Gudin  had  to  fur- 
mount  in  afcending  the  Valley  of 
tne  Aar  to  attack  the  Auftrians  in 
the  Grimfel :  this  poll,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  paffiages  of  the  Vallais 
nnd  the  Furca,  was  occupied  by 
more  than  2000  men,  who.,  in  pofi- 
tions  which  might  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  impregnable^  defended  them- 
felves  with  Ob  {fin  ate  courage.  The 
camp  between  Obprwald  and  Guef- 
chenen  was  attacked  and  carried  : 
nfter  having  refied  a  night  on  thofe 
icy  fu  mm  it's  in  the  open  air,  Gudin 
purfued  his  march  by  fhe  Furca 
upon  St.  Gothard,  and  fell  down 
to  the  Valley  of  TJrferem 

Thus  in  the  fame  day,  forty- 
eight  hours  only  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  general  movement  on 
the  offenfive,  Lecourbe,  mailer  of 
St.  Gothard,  and  of  the  who|e 
courfe  of  the  Reufs,  had  re-efta- 
blifhed  his  communications  with  the 
Upper  Vallais,  when  the  divifi.on  of 
general  Thureau  had  eflfe&ed  its 
jun&ion  with  the  column  of  the 
right,  and  had  beaten  and  driven 
back  beyond  the  Simplqn,  with 
confidera b!e lofs,  the  Andrian  polls; 
the  corps  of  colonel  Strauch,  which 
pccupied  the  polls  of  the  Upper 
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Vallais,  was  almoft  entirely  deU 
droved,  dffperfed,  or  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Auflrian  $rmyf 
retreating  frpm  Urferen  upon  Dir! 
fentis,  by  the  heights  of  the  OberTj 
lein,/  had  rallied  on  the  mountains: 
of  the  Crifp  It,  from  whence  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  defcend 
again  into  the  valley  ;  and  they  al- 
1°  cjofed  up  the  entrance  of  the! 
Grilons  by  the  fources  of  the’ 
Rhine.  Lecourbe,  fearing  led  the 
Audrians  diould  drengthen  them-! 
felv^s  in  this  drong  polition,  turn¬ 
ed  St.  Gothard  by  Airolo,  while^j 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  re-unit¬ 
ed  forces,  he  marched  towards  the j 
Lake  of  Oberalp,  and  forced  the 
defile  on  the  road  to  Di fentis, 
guarded  by  three  battalions  of  Kerp- 
en,  who  commanded  the  heights,; 
and  who  covered  the  outlets  of 
Giamut  and  St.  Giacomo.  This  lad  j 
engagement  was  extremely  blood v  ;  j 
the  generals  charged  at  "the  head 
of  the  columns ;  Kerpen’s  regiment 
repulfed  feveral  attacks,  but,  yield¬ 
ing  at  length  to  the  number  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  charges,  was  entirely! 
defeated,  and  it  was  only  a  very 
fmall  part  of  this  corps,  purfued  as 
far  as  Tavetfch,  that  made  good  its 
retreat  on  Difentis. 

The  archduke,  who  left  neither, 
his  central  polition  nor  his  head- 1 
quarters  at  Kloten,  haftened  to  fup- 
port,  on  the  line  of  the  Li m mat, 
and  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wal-i 
lenftadt,  his  left  wing,  thus  routed 
and  difperfed — making  great  exer¬ 
tions  to  bring  up  the  fir  11  Ruffian 
columns,  which  reached  Schaff- j 
haufen  at  that  moment,  and  to 
which  he  fcarcely  left  a  day  of  rei; 
pofe.  At  the  fame  time,  in  order; 
to  fix  the  attention  of  Mafiena  of 
his  left,  and  to  engage  him  to  dol 
the  movement  of  Lecourbe,  he  difi 
fern  hied  the.  furprifing  or  .forcing! 
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$he  paflage  of  the  Aar  below  Baden, 
and  began  the  conftrudion  of  two 
bridges  of  boats  (17th  Align  ft) 
early  in  the  morning.  The  work 
was  continued  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  pofts  on  the  left  fide  ;  eight 
or  ten  pontoons  were  already  efta- 
blifned,  but  it  was  perceived  that 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Aar,  which 
did  not  permit  any  hold  to  the  an¬ 
chor,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  banks, 
rendered  this  attempt  impracticable. 
The  firft  Ruffian  divifion  therefore 
{19th  Auguft),  under  the  command 
of  general  Hotze,  marched  upon 
the  Rigiberg  and  upon  Rapper- 
fchweil,  in  order  to  flop  theprogrefs 
of  the  French. 

Such,  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
fuccefs  by  which  the  army  of  Maf- 
fena  concurred  in  the  new  general 
pxfenfive  campaign.  To  have  given 
the  fimple  refults  of  this  moll  ex¬ 
traordinary  expedition,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  details  ;  to  have  left 
|  unexplained  thofe  great  fcenes,  the 
events  .of  which,  and  the  aXors, 
held  the  neareft  connection  with 
the  principal  intereft  of  this  terrible 
drama ;  might  have  fufticed  lor  the 
dry  and  methodical  account  of  an 
aXion  loft  or  won  but  how  not 
ftop  like  the  traveller,  enthuftaftic 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  who 
counts  not  his  progrefs  by  the  fpace 
fie  has  meafured,  but  by  the  rich 
variety  of  objects,  beautiful  and  fub- 
lime,  which  every- where  crofs  his 
w ay  ? — how  not  fufpend  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  attention  on  this  great  ap¬ 
plication  of  manoeuvred  marches 
by  columns,  at  that  fpot  in  Europe, 
on  that  country,  that  ground  which 
-prefented  every  obftacle,  which  of¬ 
fered  every  impediment  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  thpfe  movements,  and 
of  thofe  concerted  attacks  ?  When 
we  follow,  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  between  the  Lake  of  Zurich 


and  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Val- 

laisv  the  fucceflive  burftings  of  the 

French  columns  on  the  line  of  the 
/ 

Reufs, — when  we  fee  Lecourbe, 
after  the  attacks  on  Schwitz  and 
Altorf,  engage  himfelf  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Valley  of  the  Reufs, 
and  meet  in  fuccefiion,  and  at  given 
points,  the  columns  of  the  right 
which  had  furmounted  the  greateft: 
difficulties  and  engaged  in  the 
molt  dreadful  combats  to  reach  the 
place  of  deftination, —  we  cannot 
help  finding  the  fuccefs  almoft: 
a  miracle,  notwithftanding  the  fu- 
periority  of  numbers  on  the  fide  of 
the  French;  and  due  juftice  will  be 
rendered  by  every  impartial  military 
man  to  the  conception  of  the  plan 
of  Maftena  and  Lecourbe,  and  to 
the  intrepidity  and  intelligence  of 
the  officers  and  troops  that  carried 
it  into  execution. 

Numerous  reflexions  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  made  in  this 
mountainous  war  readily  prefent 
themfelves;  it  feems  that,  in  high 
mountains,  the  military  cfrup  d' ceil 
forms,  extends,  and  proportions  it- 
felf  infenfibly  to  a  greater  fcale  of 
objeXs  and  diftances;  combina¬ 
tions  are  enlarged,  and  multiply 
in  the  ratio  of  the  maflfes  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  variety  of  their  fitua- 
tions.  In  level  countries,  the  plans 
of  generals  are  almoft  always  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  rules  of  the  art; 
marches  are  counted,  manoeuvres 
elucidated,  refiftance,  time,  and 
refources  appreciated,  meafured, 
weighed,— the  whole  is  an  affair  of 
calculation,  and  the  data  cfthepro- 
blem  being  almoft  always  known,  it 
is  refolved  before  the  fate  of  arms 
has  decided  it :  but  in  a  mountainous 
country  the  genius  of  the  general  is 
lefs  {hackled,  and  though  he  met 
with  more  obftacles,  he  bounds  over 
the  common  rules,  makes  new  com¬ 
binations. 
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binations,  invents  artificial  aids,  and 
creates  for  himfetf  an  untried  fyftem 
of  war. 

It  is  here  above  all  that  is  felt  that 
influence  of  the  form  of  furrounding 
objects,  more  powerful  perhaps  than 
thatofclimate — thofe  infpirations  of 
nature,  fo  eloquent,  and  fo  unjuftly 
efteemed  inanimate*— *in  fhort,  that 
difpofition  which  places  men  every 
where  in  harmony  with  her  works, 
the  diftin&ive  character  which  the 
Creator  has  imprinted  on  his  heart, 
innate  traces  of  which  elevated 
minds  are  delighted  in  feeling  amidft 
the  horrors,  even  of  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  human  race.  War  amongft 
mountains  is,  if  the  expreflion  may 
be  allowed,  the  poetical  part  of  the 
art  of  war.  The  phyfical  forces  are 
in  continual  exercife,  and  the  mo¬ 
ral  flow  is  not  lefs  elevated.  If 
the  air  which  is  breathed  in  thofe 
lofty  regions  {Lengthens  the  nerves, 
and  gives  the  body  more  agility, 
the  ideas  are  alfo  more  clear,  the 
mind  is  more  fertile  in  refources, 
courageis  more  daring,  the  move¬ 
ments  are  more  impetuous,  every 
thing  is  a&ive,  brilliant,  and  rapid 
as  the  torrent ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  who  have  made 
war  in  mountainous  countries  are 
delighted  with  their  trade,  becaufe 
they  have  found  in  it,  alas  !  like  the 
hunters  of  the  chamois,  exquifite 
enjoyments  mingled  with  the  great- 
eit  dangers. 

But  although  the  French  had  en¬ 
chained  the  god  of  the  mountains 
to  their  car  of  vi&ory,  the  god  of 
the  valleys  on  the  fame  day  inJtaly 
furnifhed  a  (fill  greater  triumph  to 
the  arms  of  the  allies.  Suwarrow 
pernfling  in  his  refolution  of  leav¬ 
ing  no  place  behind  him,  and  of 
getting  pofleffion  of  the  whole  of 
tne  flat  country,  before  he. made 
any  attempt  againft  the  Ligurian 


republic,  6r  again  ft  the  frontier  of 
France,  prefled  the  fiege  of  Torto- 
na,  and  blocked  Coni  more  fevere- 
ly,  watching  the  French  pofts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defiles,  and  of  the 
little  valleys  of  the  Apennines ;  whilft 
general  Klenau,  who  had  purfued 
to  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the 
Eaft  Macdonald’s  rear-guard,  took 
pofleffion  of  Sarzana,  of  Fort  Lerici, 
and  of  all  the  pofitions  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia,  where  the  French  oc¬ 
cupied  only  the  Fort  of  St.  Maria. 
The  whole  of  the  corps  of  the  great 
allied  army  drew  nearer  each  other, 
and  aflembled  in  the  plain  between 
Orba  and  Serivia  ;  the  army  which 
had  befieged  Mantua  under  general 
Kray  was  expedited  ;  the  fpeedy 
capture  of  the  citadel  of  Tortona 
was  to  be  the  epochs,  and  the  fignal 
of  new  attacks. 

Since  Joubert  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  Moreau  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  he  had  divided 
the  reinforcements  and  the  fuccour^ 
with  which  the  French  government 
had  augmented  his  forces,  and  fig- 
nalifed  his  arrival ;  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  Macdonald,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  right,  had  drawn  nearer  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  a  new  repartition  of  the 
command  of  the  divifions  had  been 
made  with  a  view  to  ulterior  opera¬ 
tions.  Macdonald  returned  to 
France,  to  take  repofe,  well  pur- 
chafed  by  one  of  the  moft  painful 
as  well  as  moft  glorious  retreats  ever 
effected,  and  which  neither  a  com¬ 
plete  iuccefs  in  his  laft  march,  nor 
the  victory  which  he  was  fo  near 
gaining,  could  have  rendered  more 
great  or  more  memorable  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  true  talent  of  the  gene¬ 
ral,  and  his  intrepidity  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution. 

General  St.  Cyr  commanded  the 
right,  general  Perignon  had  taken 
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the  command  of  the  left  wing,  and 
having  received  orders  to  march 
forwards  to  the  heights,  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  advantageous  pofi- 
don  of  Millefimo,  celebrated  by  the 
entrance  of  Bonaparte  into  Italy,  of 
Murialto  and  Callizano  near  Ceva, 
which  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  valleys  of  Tanaro  and  the  Bor- 
mida,  and  alfo  to  the  line  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pods  of  the  French  army,  a 
more  folid  fupport,  and  which,  be¬ 
ing  more  diftant  from  the  borders  of 
the  fea,  afforded  a  greater  facility 
for  manoeuvres,  and  made  better 
provifion  for  the  means  of  retreat. 
Theformerfurrender  of  Ceva,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  infurgents, 
had  already  caufed  much  injury  to 
the  French;  and  under  the  prefent 
circumftances,  that  fupport  would 
;  have  been  of  confiderable  advantage 
;  to  them.  The  commander  who  had 
had  the  weaknefs  to  furrenaer  it 
had  juft  been  fhot  at  Genoa.  The 
centre  and  right  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  palling  from  Montenotte  to 
Campo-freddo,  puftting  their  ad¬ 
vanced  polls  into  the  Valley  of  Er- 
ro,  and  that  of  Orba,  were  covered 
by  the  Bochetta,  and  commanded 
in  front  of  this  defile  the  rear  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Scrivia.  An  advanced 
guard  occupied  the  port  of  Govi ; 
that  of  Serravalia  had  been  forced 
to  capitulate. 

Joubert,  who  had  taken  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Campo Marino,  between 
Savonaand  Montenotte,  behind  his 
left,  after  having  reconnoitered 
with  Moreau  all  his  pofitions,- de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  march  his  army  into  the  plains, 
and  maintain  himfelf  there,  alter  he 
fhould  haye  forced  Suwarrovv  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Tor- 
tona.  He  invited  Moreau  to  defer 
jhis  departure,  in  order  to  aid  him 
with  his  councils.  Moreau  gene- 
youfiy  accepted  this  invitation,  and 


took  a  command  under  his  orders. 
Alter  having  detached  (13th  Au- 
guft),  from  the  left  and  centre, ftrong 
advanced  guards,  and  taken  ad¬ 
vantageous  pofitions  in  the  Valleys 
of  Orba  and  the  Bormida,  Jou¬ 
bert  formed  on  that  lide  three  co¬ 
lumns  of  attack  ;  the  firft  followed 
the  Valley  of  the  Bormida,  diredt- 
ing  itfelf  upon  Acqui  by  the  road  of 
Dego ;  the  fecond,  defcending  by 
the  Valley  of  Erro,  marched  upon 
Caftel-ferro ;  the  third,  moving  from 
Campo-freddo,  following  the  little 
Valley  of  Lemer,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Orba,  was  to  enter  tfce  plain 
by  Ovado.  Afourth  column,  ftrong- 
er  than  the  reft,  and  really  deftined 
to  raife  the  blockade  of  Tortona, 
defcended  by  the  defiles  of  the  Bo¬ 
chetta  ;  thiscolumn  was  command¬ 
ed  by  general  St.  Cyr,  to  whom 
Moreau  and  general  Defolles  had 
united  themfelves  to  ferve  as  guides 
for  an  operation  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  executed  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Giovanno. 

The  fame  day  general  Bellegarde’s 
corps,  which  occupied  before  Ac¬ 
qui  the  pofitions  of  Trezzo  and 
Biftanga,  was  vigoroufly  attacked. 
Joubert,  who  pufhed  the  left  at  Ba- 
faluzzo,  which  permitted  him  to 
cover  the  movement  of  a  colupin 
which  was  detached  from  the  right 
below  the  Scrivia  by  Cafano  di  Spi- 
nola,  was  to  follow  the  mountains 
which  continue  on  the  right  fide  of 
this  river,  and  march  upon  Torto- 
na.  This  movement,  which  Su war- 
row  could  no  longer  hinder,  but  by 
difiodging  the  French  army  from 
this  ftrong  pofition,  decided  him 
to  attack  it  the  next  morning  (16th 
Au guff).  Th^attack began  by  the 
right  ofthe  allies  under  general  Kray 
aoainft  the  left  of  the  French,  where 
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Joubert  commanded  in  perfon.  The 
acftion  wasfcarcely  begun,  when  this 
genera],  to  whole  talents  and  cha¬ 
racter 
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rafter  the  French  of  all  parties  ren¬ 
der  equal  juftice,  wifhing  to  ani- 
Miate  by  his  prefence  a  charge  of 
infantry,  crying  out,  Forward ,  for¬ 
ward!  was  ftruck  with  a  ball,  which 
pierced  his  heart.  He  fell,  repeating 
till  he  expired,  Forward ,  forward  ! 

When  general  Kray  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  turn  Novi,  the  Ruffian  gene¬ 
ral  Pangration  attacked  in  front, 
but  both  were  repuifed  ;  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  divilion  under  general  Der- 
felden  at  the  centre,  and  the  left 
wing  of  general  Melas,  then  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  attack  the  fir  ft 
by  the  road  of  Novi,  and  Melas  by 
afcending  the  left  fide  of  the  Seri  via ; 
but  this  double  attack  had  no  better 
fuccefs  than  that  of  the  other  two 
generals  ;  Derfelden  tried  in  vain 
fo  gain  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
Novi.  The  two  armies, were  now 
engaged  along  the  whole  of  their  line : 
the  carnage  was  horrible.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon,  general  Kray’s 
corps  having  been  twice  repuifed 
with  great  lofs,  Suwarrow;  tried  a 
fecond  attack  againft  the  heights  of 
Novi,  with  the  Ruffian  divilions  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  generals  Der¬ 
felden,  Pangration,  and  Millora- 
dowitfeh  ;  but  the  refiftance  of  the 
French  was  fuch,  that  they  kept 
their  pofition,  notwithftanding  re¬ 
iterated  charges  of  the  columns. 
The  centre  of  the  allied  army  was 
aim  oft  deftroyed  in  the  charges, 
which  Suwarrow  fuftained  and  re¬ 
newed  three  times  with  unfliaken 
conftancy,  notwithftanding  their 
bad  fuccefs,  in  order  to  occupy, 
or  leaft  check  the  centre  of  the 
French  army,  which  he  could  not 
force.  Moreau,  who  had  taken  the 
command  after  the  death  of  Jou— 
bert,  fought  in  perfon,and  perform 
ed,  a&  well  as  the  generals  St.  Cyr 
and  Defolles,  prodigies  of  valour. 

Meanwhile  general  Melas,  with 
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eight  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and 
fix  of  Auftrian  infantry,  which 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
having  reached  the  firft  heights  of 
Novi  on  the  fide  of  Pietalle,  and  di- 
fpatched  general  Nobili’s  corps 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Serivia* 
attempted  to  turn  entirely  the  right 
of  the  French  army ;  he  reached 
Serravalla,  which  he  unblocked  ; 
he  took  pofteffion  alfo  of  Arquata, 
and  marched  on  by  the  road  of  Ser¬ 
ravalla  upon  Novi.  He  attacked 
the  right  flank  of  the  French  with 
geperal  Frolich’s  divifion  :  the  front 
of  this  attack  was  formed  by  the 
firft  battalion  of  Furftenherg,  and 
by  the  brigade  of  general  Lufignan, 
who  in  the  firft  charge  was  vigo- 
roufly  repuifed,  defperately  wound¬ 
ed,  and  made  prifoner,  General 
Melas  fupportedthis  column,  which 
formed  the  right  and  the  chief 
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ftrength  of  his  attack,  by  a  fecond 
under  the  orders  of  general  Lau- 
dohn;  a  third,  headed  by  the  prince 
of  Lichtenftein,  had  orders  to  pafs 
the  line  of  the  French  to  the  rear  of 
their  right,  feizing  at  the  fame  time 
on  whatever  advantageous  points 
fliould  be  found  in  the  intervals  of 
the  columns.  Melas  ftrengthened 
this  movement  by  batteries  corre- 
fponding  to  the  direftion  of  the 
troops  ; — this  manoeuvre  decided 
the  viftory. 

Towards  five  in  the  evening  ge¬ 
neral  Melas  attacked  in  flank,  with 
the  grenadiers  of  Paar,  the  poft  of 
Novi,  which  had  coft  fo  much 
blood  from  the  beginning  of  the  ac* 
tion,  and  which  Moreau  had  juft 
reinforced  in  this  part,  to  cover  the 
retreat  which  he  had  now  ordered; 
the  French  were  conllrained  to 
abandon  it,  finding  themfelves  al- 
moft  furrounded;  the  column  of 
the  prince  of  Lichtenftein  having 
cut  oft  their  communication  with 
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tjftVi,  they  could  retreat  only  by 
their  left  flank  upon  Ovada.  This 
retreat  was  executed  at  firft  in  good 
order ;  but  the  artillery  having 
choked  up  the  road  in  palling 
through  the  village  of  Pafturano, 
the  divifion  which  formed  the  rear¬ 
guard  found  the  village  fo  incum¬ 
bered,  that,  forced  to  halt,  it  was 
thrown  into  diforder,  and  foon 
overtaken  by  the  corps  of  general 
Karackzy,  whom  Suwarrow  had 
fent  in  purfuit.  The  French  gene¬ 
rals  Perignoti,  Grouchy,  and  Par- 
thenau,  made  the  laft  exertions  to 
rally  this  rear  guard,  but  could  not 
fucceed;  all  three  were  wounded 
and  made  prifoners,  as  well  as  the 
Piedmonteie  general  Colli.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat. 

The  French  had  defended  not 
only  with  valour,  but  with  the 
courage  of  defpair,  againft  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  attacks  of  troops  as  valiant 
and  greatly  iuperior  in  number,  a 
pofition  very  ftrong  by  its  nature, 
and  covered  by  trees  and  bu flies, 
which  rendered  accefs  to  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  on  every  fide.  This  pofition 
was  ftill  more  formidable  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  advantageoufly 
placed,  and  very  well  ferved.  But 
in  the  fame  degree  th&t  their  confi- 
.dence  had  been  fupported  through 
the  whole  day  by  thofe  advantages 
of  ground,  and  by  the  little  fucccfs 
of  the  attacks  of  general  Kray’s 
corps,  and  of  the  Ruffian  divifions 
again!!  the  left  and  the  centre,  fo 
was  the  lofs  of  the  French  great, 
and  their  retreat  precipitate,  when 
general  Metas,  by  his  able  manoeu¬ 
vres,  had  fucceeded  in  diflodging 
their  right. 

Jf  we  except  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  gained  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
againft  marfhal  de  Viilars  in  1709, 
where  30,000  men  perifhed. — and 
that  of  Frankfort  on  the  Order  in 


1739,  between  thePruflians  and  the 
Ruffians,  when  Frederick  II.  left 
nearly  20,000  men  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  did  not  abandon  it  till 
he  made  as  horrible  a  carnage  of 
the  Ruffian  infantry, — nb  other  bat¬ 
tle  in  this  century  was  as  bloody  as 
that  of  Novi.  The  lofs  on  both 
Tides  is  e ft i mated  at  the  loweft  to 
amount  to  25,000  men.  As  at 
Malplaquet,  the  two  armies,  en¬ 
gaged  on  all  points  of  their  line,  did 
not  ceafe  deftroying  each  as  long  as 
the  day  lafted  ;  or  as  at  the  battle  of 
Fr  a  n  k  fo  r  t ,  w  h  ere  ge  n  era  1  La  u  do  h  n  *s 
fine  manoeuvre  decided  the  vi&ory  ; 
the  advantage  remained  uncertain 
at  Novi,  till  the  moment  when  ge¬ 
neral  Melas  fucceeded  in  turning 
the  right  wing  of  the  French. 

One  of  the'  principal  caufes  of 
this  carnage  in  engagements,  and 
which  rage  is  continually  increasing, 
is  the  heroic  intrepidity  with  which 
the  generals  on  both  tides  lead  on 
their  troops,  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  thickeft  of  the  danger,  and  raife 
even  to  enthufiafm  (for  fuch  is  the 
expreffion  in  the  official  reports  on 
both  Tides)  the  courage  of  their  fol- 
diers,  infpiringa  military  fanaticifm. 
Joubert  was  the  vidim  of  this  third 
of  glory  ;  in  dead  of  placing  him- 
felf  at  firft:  within  reach  of  judging, 
by  Suwarrow ’§  firft  movements,  of 
his  principal  plan,  and  referving 
himfelf  in  order  to  ftrike  deciftve 
ftrokes  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
when  he  fliould  have  difcovered  it, 
he  ran  the  rifk  of  heading  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  action  a  charge  of 
bayonets  againft  the  firft  corps  that 
moved, — he  fell,  and  this  barren 
honourdeprived  his  arm  v,  from  the 
firft  motion,  of  the  foul  which  ani¬ 
mated  its  movements.  His  place 
without  doubt  was  well  filled  bv 
Moreau,  who  had  the  fecret  of  his 
plan,  but  had  not  his  thoughts  ;  and 
never  during  an  adion  is  the  lofs 
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of  him  who  commands  fufficiently 
made  up  even  by  another  more 
able. 

The  French  army  retreated  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  to  the  Apennines, 
.pur filed  by  general  Karackzy,  who 
had  taken  po hellion  at  Pafturano  of 
a  part  of  the  field-artillery.  Moreau 
covered  his  retreat  by  occupying  the 
Red  Mountain,  where  general  St. 
Cyr  polled  himfelf  with  his  divifion 
within  reach  of  defending,  towards 
the  road  of  Gair,  the  approaches  to 
the  Bochetta ;  1  the  red  of  the 
French  army  rallied  by  degrees, 
and  took  its  former  petitions.  Mo¬ 
reau  went  to  Geneva,  and  prefled 
general  Championet  to  go  and  take 
the  command,  to  which  he  was 
named  a  fhort  time  after  by  the  di¬ 
rectory,  who  had  decreed  the  army 
of  the  Alps  to  that  of  Italy. 

The  victory  of  Novi,  the  whole 
honour  of  which  Suwarrow  gene- 
roully  attributed  to  general  Melas, 
was  fo  difputed,  that  the  allies  could 
draw  no  other  advantages  from  it 
for  the  moment  than  the  certainty 
of  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Tor- 
tona,  again  ft  which  the  attack  was 
now  more  vigoroufly  directed.  It 
had  hitherto  been  conduced  flowly, 
on  account  of  the  rockinefs  of  the 
foil ;  the  weakening  alfo  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  means  there- 
by  of  detachingftowards  Switzer¬ 
land  a  body  of  troops  confiderable 
enough  to  fupport  the  left  of  the 
Au Brian  army,  or,  if  it  were  too  late, 
to  re-eflablifli  its  politicos,  to  dole 
at  leaf!  on  that  fide  the  entrance  in¬ 
to  Italy.  General  Kray,  with  a  part 
of  his  divifion,  was  charged  with 
this  diversion,  and  marched  towards 
the  valleys  by  Novara.  Suwarrow, 
after  thus  detaching  his  right  wing, 
and  ordering  general  Melas  to  ob- 
ferve  the  French  army,  which  kept 
its  advanced  polls  on  the  reverfe  of 
thp  Apennines,  marched  with  the 


centre  towards  Adi,  to  hinder  the 
junClion  of  Championet  with  the 
army  of  Joubert,  orat  leaf!  to  oblige 
him  to  form  it  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
decide  him  to  evacuate  the  Ligurian 
republic.  This  movement  towards 
.the  French  Alps  had  alfo  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  retain  the  troops  which  oc¬ 
cupied  this  frontier  in  their  po fic¬ 
tions,  and,to  oblige  Championet  to 
(Lengthen  rather  than  weaken  it ; 
the  allies  covered  alfo  by  this  move¬ 
ment  the  liege  of  Coni,  for  which 
it  became  necefiary  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  remainder  of  the  fine 
feafon. 

The  citadel  of  Tortona  had  ca¬ 
pitulated  on  condition  that  the 
place  fhould  not  be  given  up  to 
the  allies  till  ten  days  after,  pro¬ 
vided  alfo  that  during  that  time  it 
received  no  fuccour.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  Genoa  became  every  day 
more  critical :  general  Klenau,  who 
had  taken,  poflt-flion  of  Fort  St, 
Maria  and  of  Sidri  di  Levante,. 
advanced  on  that  fide,  and  admiral 
Nelfon  blocked  up  the  port  with 
a  fquadron.  The  inhabitants  buf¬ 
fered  real  famine;  the  French  did 
not,  however,  abandon  this  city,  fo 
important  and  fo  unfortunate  in 
the  wars  of  Italy— -the  prey  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  lad  reiource  of 
the  conquered. 

The  Bochetta,  however,  was  not 
attacked,  and  the  entrenched  por¬ 
tion  of  the  French  army  in  tire 
Ligurian  republic  continued  un¬ 
broken.  General  Klenau,  having 
puflied  his  pods  further  along  the 
co aft,  where  the  frigates  of  the 
Englifli  fquadron  protedled  his 
march,  was  anxious  to  attack  Rec- 
co,  an  important  poll,  four  leagues 
didant  from  Genoa ;  he  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  divifion  under  gene¬ 
ral  Miolis,  which  covered  Genoa 
on  the  eaft,  between  the  road  of 
Bobbio  and  the  fea.  Moreau-,  who 
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Was  himfelf  prefent  in  this  aflion, 
fupported  Midis’  divifion  with 
1 500  men,  under  general  Watrin, 
who,  having  turned  Klenau’s  right 
wing  by  the  heights  of  Toriglia  and 
Fontana  Cona,  attacked  him  in 
flank,  while  Miolis  met  him  in 
front.  Klenau,  after  considerable 
lofs,  was  forced  to  retreat  upon  the 
mountain  beyond  Rappallo. 

The  new  general  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  Championet,  de¬ 
tached  towards  the  Col  de  Tende, 
by  the  Valley  of  Barcelonette,  what¬ 
ever  forces  he  could  difpofe  of, 
which  forces  were  to  have  been 
employed,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  at  the  moment  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  attack  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
to  make  diverfions  by  his  right  on 
Coni  and  Feneflrelles,  blocked  up 
by  the  allies,  and  by  his  left  on 
Mount  Cenis  and  the  Novellefe, 
on  St.  Bernard  and  the  Valley  of 
Auft.  Thofe  different  attacks  on 
the  whole  frontier  of  the  Alps  and 
of  Piedmont  took  place  (13th  to 
15th  Auguft)  on  the  fame  day  and 
at  the  fame  hours  as  the  battles  of 
Zurich  and  St.  Gothard,  and  the 
ibloody  engagement  of  Novi.  The 
poll  of  the  Tuile,  on  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  was  carried,  fword  in 
hand,  by  general  Compans ;  the 
troops  of  Mount  Cenis  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Ferriere  and  the  No- 
vailefe;  thofe  of  Mount  Genierre 
marched  upon  Gulx  and  Exiles ; 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  camp  of 
Fournoux  on  the  Ubraye,  led  on  by 
general  Flavigny,  feized  on  the  im¬ 
portant  poft  of  the  Barricades. 

Such  were  the  movements  and 
attacks  of  the  intermediary  army 
of  the  Alps,  fcarcely  formed  under 
Championet.  The  troops  which, 
tinder  the  orders  of  Moreau,  were 
to  form  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  which  were  already  aftembled, 
Uader  the  provifionary  command 
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of  general  Muller,  between  Mentz 
and  Manheim,  did  not  execute  the 
meafure  which  had  been  concerted, 
that  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
archduke,  till  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  fifteen  days  after  the  ac¬ 
tions  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
draw  olf  from  the  right  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nec- 
ker  and  the  Mein,  fuch  refources 
as  the  imperial  army  would  have 
found  in  thofe  quarters,  and  alfo  to 
fecure  fuch  places  and  polls  as 
might  contribute  to  favour  its 
march  towards  the  Lower  Rhine. 
General  Muller  had  efiablifiied  his 
head-quarters  (23th  Auguft)  at 
Manheim  ;  his  advanced  guard  had 
marched  towards  Heidelberg  and 
Schwetzingen,  and  he  detached  an¬ 
other  column  of  troops  on  the  right 
fide.  After  having  iftued  two  pro¬ 
clamations,  one  to  his  army,  to  re¬ 
commend  refpedl  to  property,  fo 
often  violated  in  this  unfortunate 
country;  another  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  engage  them  to  remain  at  their 
homes,  and  to  aifiuade  them  from 
defending  themfelves ;  Muller 
marched  upon  Schwetzingen,.  and 
afterwards  upon  Wifloch ;  Heidel¬ 
berg  was  occupied  (2.6th  Auguft) 
by  the  French,  after  diftodging 
Szeckler’s  huffars. 

At  the  fame  time  general  Bara- 
guyd’Hilliers,  commanding  the  left 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  left 
Mentz  with  a  corps  compofed  of 
infantry,  of  light  troops- and  horfe 
artillery,  which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  garrifons  of  Ehrenbreit- 
ftein  and  Mentz.  This  corps  was 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  firft 
marched  upon  Frankfort,  and  the 
fecond  upon  Afchaffenburg :  that 
which  appeared  before  Frankfort 
took  pofteffion  of  the  gates  and  of 
all  the  exterior  polls.  The  French 
general  at  firft  exacted  the  delivery 
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of  ccmfiderable  magazines  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  which,  he  was  allured,  had 
been  made  for  the  imperial  army. 
After  a  negotiation,  which  lafted 
two  days,  Baraguy  d’Hilfiers  im- 
pofed  a  contribution  on  the  city 
of  528,000  livres ;  he  afterwards 
raifed  this  kind  of  blockade,  palled 
the  Mein  at  the  bridge  of  Sachfen- 
B  an  fen,  and,  marching  by  the  Berg- 
jfrafs  into  the  country  of  Darmftadt, 
reached  (ill September)  Heidelberg, 
where  he  joined  general  Muller’s 
divifion.  Thefe  generals  had  pulh- 
ed  their  advanced  guards  as  far  as 
Heilbron;  but,  after  having  car¬ 
ried  off  ordeftroyed  the  magazines, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat  on  the 
approach  of  the  dragoons  of  La 
Tour,  who  had  marched  to  the 
fupport  of  Szeckler’s  huffars.  A 
body  of  imperial  troops  had  aflem- 
bled  in  hafte  between  Heilbron  and 
jLudwifsburg ;  general  Meerveldt 
marched  alfo  a  part  of  general 
Stzarray’s  divilion  by  the  two  roads 
of  Radftadt  and  'Pforzheim,  and 
drove  back  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  French. 

On  the  firff  news  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French  towards  Sua- 
bia  (27th  Augufl)  the  archduke 
detached  from  Schaffhaufen  eight 
battalions  of  An  Brian  infantry,  of 
which  part  took  the  road  of  Vil- 
lingen,  and  the  other  that  of  Brif- 
gaw.  A  fuccour  more  condder- 
able,  perhaps,  from  the  opinion 
and  the  confidence  which  it  re- 
effablilhed  among  the  people  of 
thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and 
from  the  confeqvences  of  this  na¬ 
tional  infurredtion,  the  general 
riling  of  the  peafants,  or  the  Iand- 
ilurm,  invited  by  the  proclamations 
of  the  elector  of  Mentz  to  the  defence 
of  their  homes,  and  organifed  by 
the  baron  D’Albini.  This  minifter 
had  d'ffcovered  conliderable  energy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 


of  Radffadt ;  he  put  himfelf  at  tft# 
head  of  the  land-fturm,  command¬ 
ed,  under  his  direction,  by  general 
De  Faber ;  the  armed  peafants 
united  themfelves  to  the  Auftrians* 
and  routed  a  French  party  near 
Seligenffadt.  The  elector  allowed 
this  national  guard  field-pay,  and 
bound  himfelf  to  continue  it  till 
the  affembling  of  the  imperial  army 
permitted  him  to  dilband  the  land- 
fturm.  A  third  only  of  the  inha-  ,j 
bitants  were  obliged  to  be  prefent 
under  arms,  and  were  to  be  reliev-  1 
ed  every  eight  days  by  one  of  the 
two  other  thirds  that  remained  in 
the  communes.  Foot  and  horfe  of 
the^  line  were  mingled  with  the 
peafants,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
man  to  ten,  and  charged  to  inftrudl 
them  in  military  manoeuvres. 

Thisfudden  alarm,  fpread  through 
the  electorate  of  Mentz  and  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  gave  the  allies 
an  auxiliary  force,  which  they  had 
hitherto  vainly  folicited  ;  and  the 
ardour  fpreading  itfelf  as  rapidly 
this  time  as  terror  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  invalions,  more  than  30,000 
men  rofe  in  arms,  a  great  number 
of  which  were  fent  back.  Corps 
of  grenadiers  and  light-horfe  were 
formed,  to  which  were  attached 
companies  of  artillery  and  fqua- 
drons  of  Szeckler’s  huffars.  The  > 
baron  d’Albini  gave  notice  to  the 
commander  of  Mentz,  that  if  he 
fuffered  any  of  the  German  na¬ 
tional  guards  to  be  liiot,  he  would 
make  reprifals  on  the  French  na¬ 
tional  guards  which  the  fate  of  war 
threw  into  his  hands.  This  new 
army  crofted  Frankfort,  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  Mein,  and  threat¬ 
ened  Mentz. 

The  neutrality  of  the  territory  of 
the  landgrave  was  refpeCted ;  he 
himfelf  was  faithful  in  obferying  it# 
and,  in  order  to  fupport  it,  increaP 
ed  the  garrifon  of  Darmftadt.  It  is 
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remarkable  example  of  the  fingu- 
*  policy  of  modern  times,  to  fee, 
riidfl  a  people  in  arms,  a  territory, 
e  inhabitants  of  which  take  no 
irt  in  commotions  which  raife  up 
hole  nations,  defended  by  poli- 
:al  conventions  from  the  fire  and 
vages  of  war  which  furround  it, 
et  thefe  mutual  engagements, 
hich,  for  a  time  at  leaft,'  preferve 
en  from  their  own  fury, — let  this 
fpefl  for  public  faith  be  the  ef- 
&s  of  fear  and  ambition,  or  the  * 
•fult  of  any  other  motives,  it  were 
>  be  wi filed  that  thofe  laft  ties  of 
[vilifed  fociety  may  continue  un- 
roken,  and  that  this  moral  gua- 
mtee  of  the  weak  againfi:  the 
rong  may  remain  whole  amidfl- 
ie  general  fbipwreck. 

During  this  incurfion,  which  re- 
imbled  rather  an  extended  forag- 
ig  party,  the  French  did  not  con- 
ne  themfeives  to  threats  againfi: 
he  inhabitants  who  had  taken 
rms — feveral  villages  were  ill-treat - 
d,  and  Sinzheim  was  reduced  to 
fhes,  General  Muller,  after  af- 
imbling  his  columns  atSchweitz- 
igen  (3d  September),  had  an  army 
f  about  18,000  men.  He  inverted 
hilipfburg,  ordered  a  bridge  of 
oats  to  be  towed  up  from  Mentz, 

1  order  to  fecure  his  communica- 
ons,  and  even  his  retreat,  on  the 
;ft  fide,  took  port  on  the  Necker, 
ear  Bruchlal,  and  began  (7th  Fe¬ 
bruary)  to  bombard  Philipfburg. 
The  rhinegrave  of  Salm,  the  fame 
irho  had  fo  firmly  anfwered  the 
ummons  of  general  Bernadotte  at 
he  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
:ommanded  in  this  place  :  the  gar- 
ifon,'  compofed  of  troops  of  the 
fircles,  had  been  fince  reinforced 
y  a  detachment  of  Auftrian  troops. 

The  archduke  had  already  re¬ 
igned  to  general  Hotze  the  com- 
nand  of  the  allied  army  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  relieved  the  greateft 
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part  of  the  Auftrian  divifiorls  in  the 
entrenched  petitions  at  Zurich  by 
Ruffian  troops.  Mafiena,  raking 
advantage  of  thefe  counter-marches 
and  frequent  changes  on  the  line  of 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  Wallenftadt* 
prefted  more  clofely  upon  the  left 
of  the  allies*  He  had  attacked 
anew  at  Wallilhoffen  the  Swifs  le¬ 
gions,  commanded  by  M.  de  Ro- 
verea :  this  engagement  between 
the  advanced  ports,  where  the  cof- 
facks  fought  for  the  firft  time,  was 
attended  with  no  refult  of  import¬ 
ance*  The  generals  Soult  and  Mo- 
litor  made  a  more  vigorous  attack 
on  the  ports  of  Uznach  and  Gla- 
ris,  and  fucceeded  in  taking  more- 
advantageous  pofttions. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  menaces 
on  the  rear  of  his  army,  the  arch¬ 
duke  made  no  change  in  the  port- 
tion  at  Zurich,  but  continued  his 
movement  by  the  right  flank,  and 
crofled  the  Rhine  with  a  confider- 
able  body  of  Auftrian  troops,  part 
of  which  marched  on  the  fide  of 
Brifgaw.  On  the  4th  of  September 
his  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Do- 
nawfehingen,  from  whence  gene¬ 
ral  Stzarray  had  marched  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Philipfburg.  This  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  arrangements  in 
the  allied  armies  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  were  made  not  only  to  cover 
Suabia  and  check  the  French  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  Rhine a  different 
repartition  of  the  armies  was  about 
to  take  place  :  the  counter- march, 
of  general  Kray,  who  had  already 
reached  Milan,  and  received  orders 
to  retrograde  with  his  divifion,  the 
re-union  in  Switzerland  of  the 
whole  of  the  auxiliary  Ruffian  army 
in  the  pay  of  England,  the  march 
of  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Conde 
towards  Schaff  haufen,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  imperial  army  and  that 
of  the  empire,  under  the  orders  of 
the  archduke,  in  Suabia,  to  the 
a  B  amount 
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amount  of  60,600  men,  were  the 
firft  indications  of  a  new  plan  of 
operations,  fince  the  adive  and  vi¬ 
gorous  defence  of  the  French,  in 
fpite  of  the  conftant  reverfes  and 
immenfe  Ioffes  they  had  undergone 
in  men  and  dopes  of  every  kind, 
had  defeated  all  the  projects  of  the 
allies,  whofe  Ioffes,  not  lefs  confi- 
derable,  rendered  the  further  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  plans  ineradica¬ 
ble  at  that  moment.  N 

In  order  to  return  to  the  do- 
Fheftic  affairs  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  we  fhall  here  finifh  the  recital 
of  this  general  attack,  of  this  fe- 
ries  of  adions,  in  which  about  three 
hundred  thoufand  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  fame  time,  with  equal 
fury,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to 
the  Lower  Rhine,  without  any  de- 
cifive  advantage  refulting  either  to 
the  French  government  or  the  co¬ 
alition,  without  even  any  change  in 
their  refpedive  pofitions  from  this 
terrible  jfhock,  by  which  both  par¬ 
ties,  alternately  conquerors  and 
conquered,  were  almoft  every-where 
equally  exhaufted.  Impreffed, 
without  doubt,  with  this  ftate  of 
things,  favourable,  upon  the  whole, 


to  the  republic,  lofing  all  hope  of 
retaking,  before  the  feafon  clofed, 
his  former  pofitions  on  the  High 
Alps,  unable  to  recover  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  had  loff  in  facrific- 
ing  to  the  fafety  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  glory  of  Suwar- 
row,  that  part  of  his  forces  which 
was  deffined  to  pierce  into  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Aar,  having  no  longer 
troops  enough  to  throw  Maffena  on 
his  left,  and  force  him  to  abandon 
his  impregnable  pofition,  by  which 
he  covered  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
frontiers  of  France,  the  archduke 
was  about  to  change,  or  rather  ex¬ 
tend  his  plan  of  operations ;  he 
confidered  the  whole  of  Switzer¬ 
land  as  a  fingle  point,  where  the 
French  government  had  colleded 
the  greater  part  of  its  forces,  and 
difpofed  himfelf  to  ad  on  the  flanks, 
and  chiefly  on  the  left  flank,  of  this 
vaff  and  formidable  pofition,  by 
turning,  on  the  fide  of  Italy  and 
Alface,  that  mafs  of  mountains, 
that  theatre  fteeped  in  blood,  ex¬ 
haufted  and  depopulated,  and  where 
his  numerous  cavalry  could  neither 
fubfift  nor  ad. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


facohin  AJfociations  throughout  the  Republic.  Roy  all Jl  Infurredion  at 

the  South.  Defeat  of  the  Roy  all  ft  s.  Troubles  of  Bourdcaux.  Meafures 
of  Safety  propofed  by  a  Comm'JJion  named  for  faving  the  Country.  De¬ 
nunciation  in  the  Council  again  ft  the  Diredory .  Proclamation  of  the  Di¬ 

redory  againf  Royaliftn.  Motion  of  General  Jour  dan  for  Jawing  the 
Country.  Means  adopted  by  the  Jacobin  Party  to  carry  through  this  Mo¬ 
tion  •without  DifcuJJion .  Changes  in  the  Minifry  and  the  Adminf ra¬ 

tion  of  Paris.  State  of  St.  Domingo.  Proclamation  of  General  Pi  gaud 
againfi  TauJJ'aint  Lou  verture.  Impolicy  of  the  late  Diredory .  Civil  War 
in  the  Colony.  Peace  ref  o red.  AStual  State  of  the  French  and  allied  Re¬ 
publics.  Batavian  Republic.  Advantages  and  Publicity  of  the  projeded 
Expedition.  Departure  from  the  Downs  of  the  Firf  Grated  Divfon • 
State  of  the  Englifj  and  Rujfian  Forces  employed  in  the  Expedition.  State 
cf  the  Dutch  and  French  Troops  in  Holland.  Political  Situation  of  the 
Batavian  Republic.  Denunciation  againf  the  Batavian  Government  by 
the  Jacobins  of  Pads.  Addrcf  of  the  Batavian  Embajfador ,  and  Sup - 
j trejjion  of  the  Caluniniators .  Summons  of  Surrender  to  the  Dutch  Fleet • 

Landing  of  the  Engl  if o  Army  under  General  Abercrombie.  Defeat  of  the 
Dutch.  Revolt  of  the  Sailors  o?i  board  the  Dutch  Fleet.  Surrender 
the  Fleet  to  the  Fnglijh.  Overtures  made  by  General  Abercrombie  to  the 
Batavian  Government.  March  of  General  Brune  towards  Forth  Hol¬ 
land.  Refpedive  Poftions  of  the  Armies.  Ill  Succefs  of  the  Attack  on 
the  Fnglijh  by  the  French  and  Dutch  Armies.  Fruitlcfs  Diverfon  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  Fafern  Frontiers.  Preparations  for  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Amfer dam.  Landing  of  the  Duke  of  York  and -the  Rujfian 
Troops.  General  Attack  of  the  Fnglijh  and  Rujftans  on  the  French  and 
Butch  Lines.  Battle  of  Bergen.  Rejidt  of  the  Adion.  Defccnt  of  the 
Fnglijh  in  Friefand.  Formidable  Preparations  of  Defence  by  General 
Brune.  General  Attack  on  the  French  and  Dutch  Lines .  Defeat  and 
Retreat  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Army.  Surinam  taken  by  the  Englijh. 
FmbarraJJment  of  the  French  Government  in  the  AJJiftance  given  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Progrefs  of  the  Archduke  s  Army  in  Suabia,  Relief  of  Philips- 
burg.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Manbeim .  Menace  of  the  Archduke  t» 

pajs  the  Rhine. 


Although  the  direaory, 

in  (hutting  up  the  jacobin 
club  of  Paris,  had  lopped  off  the 
principal  head  of  this  anarchical 
hydra,  the  motifter  had  multiplied 
itfclf,  and  ft  ill  continued  to  threat¬ 
en,,  from  various  points,  the  ruin 
of  the  republic.  From  Amiens  in 
the  north  to  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  eaftern  frontier  to  Roche¬ 


fort,  the  fame  fpirit  of  diforgani- 
fation  and  infub ordination  prevail¬ 
ed;  and,  as  if  the  confpiracy  fpok- 
en  of  in  the  council  of  the  elders 
had  not  been  a  figure,  expiofiens 
in  thofe  different  latitudes  took 
place  (6th  Augufl)  on  the  fame 
day.  Touloufe,  the  great  focus  of 
jacobinifm  in  the  South  of  France, 
where  the  exclufive  patriots  had. 
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lince  the  30th  of  Praireal,' reigned 
unrivalled,  became  the  theatre  of 
civil  contention,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  befieged  by  an  army 
of  fixteen  thoufand  royalifts,  who, 
it  is  aflerted,  had  been  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Jaco¬ 
binical  party.  This  royalift  army 
had  marched  from  the  neighbouring 
departments,  under  experienced 
leaders,  with  alltheapparatusof  war, 
proclaiming  Louis  the  XVIIIth, 
and  re-eftablifhing,  in  the  various 
communes  through  which  they 
palled,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
the  ancient  order  of  things.  Va¬ 
rious  conflicts  took  place  in  the 
country  around  Touloufe  between 
the  republican  columns  and  thofe 
royalifts;  the  latter  of  whom,  after 
a  fevere  engagement,  weredifperf- 
ed,  leaving  upwards  of  a  thoufand 
men  on  the  field,  with  their  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  and  the  whole  of 
their  artillery. 

Bourdeaux  was  alfo  for  a  time 
the  theatre  of  Jacobinical  diforder. 
The  municipal  adminiftration  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  exchifive  pa¬ 
triots.  In  a  fray,  of  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  officers  of  the  police 
were  the  inftigators,  feveral  citizens 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  others 
were  imprifoned;  and  that  com¬ 
mune  exhibited  for  a  time  thofe 
fcenes  of  affright  and  confternation 
which  marked  the  days  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  Partial  meafures  were 
taken  by  the  government  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  thefe  diforders ;  but 
no  effectual  remedy  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  whilft  the  anarchifts  found 
advocates  in  the  feat  of  power,  who, 
blaming  in  the  legiflative  body  the 
excefles  of  the  fadfion,  made  it  un- 
derftood  that  it  was  not  their  pro¬ 
jects,  but  their  imprudence,  which 
had  incurred  their  difapprobation. 
The  two  leading  members  of  the 
<iiredlory  flili  continued  to  be  the 
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objedfs  of  their  perfecution ;  and 
the  paper  molt  accredited  amongft 
them,  the  compilers  of  which  were 
members  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  declared,  on  the  (hutting 
up  of  the  jacobin  elub,  that  Sieyes 
and  Barras  were  both  confpirators* 
and  in  fecret  alliance  with  foreign 
powers.  The  infurredtion  in  the 
fouth  had  led  the  council  to  pro- 
pofe  the  feledfion  of  feven  mem¬ 
bers,  to  take  into  confideration  the' 
danger  of  the  country,  and  propofe 
fuch  meafures  as  would  beft  remedy 
the  evil.  This  meafure  wasjudged 
an  innovation  in  the  executive 
power;  however,  in  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind,  that  compro- 
mife  with  the  faction  was  deemed 
not  impolitic  ;  efpecially  as  the 
moderate  party,  being  the  mod  nu¬ 
merous,  would  influence  the  choice 
of  the  commiffion.  The  party  for 
faving  the  country  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  meafures,  by  which  was  meant 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  prefent  con- 
fiitution,  and  thd  taking  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  had  been 
fomewhat  difconcerted  by  the  firm- 
nefs  of  government,  in  (hutting  up 
the  jacobin  afiembly  at  Paris;  but 
as  this  was  a  meafure  they  could 
not  openly  cenfure,  fince  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fociety  had  incurred 
their  diflblution  by  their  impru¬ 
dent  fury,  yet,  as  popular  focieties 
were  the  only  poflible  mode  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  power  which  they 
fought,  general  Angereau  was  com- 
miffioned  to  move  in  the  council 
of  five  hundred  for  the  re-organi- 
fation  of  thofe  focieties,  which  mo¬ 
tion  palled,  and  was  fent  to  the 
confideration  of  the  commiffion  juft 
mentioned.  The  report  of  the 
commiffion  did  not  at  all  corre- 
fpond  with  the  views  of  the  faving 
party.  It  confided  principally  in 
propofitions  for  the  more  fpeedy 
augmentation  and  organifation  of 
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the  armies,  in  giving  the  greated 
conftitutional  latitude  to  the  powers 
of  the  directory,  particularly  in  the 
fuppreffion  of  publications,  whether 
royalid  or  terrorid,  fubverfive  of 
public  authority.  This  lad  propo- 
fition  was  paffed  over  in  filence  at 
the  time :  but  when  the  direCtorv, 
urged  by  the  increaling  feditious 
fpirit  of  the  journalids  of  both  fac¬ 
tions,  fuppreffed  the  newspapers, 
(of  which  fuppreffion  notice  was 
immediately  Sent  in  a  meffiage  to 
the  councils)  the  violent  party  at¬ 
tacked  the  meafure  as  difadrous, 
imconftitutional,  and  pregnant  with 
every  calamity.  It  was  reprefented 
that  the  directory  had  ufurped  the 
power  of  transforming  into  a  con- 
fpirator  every  writer  who  difpleaf- 

ed  them:  that  what  thev  had  com- 
*  ^ 

mitted  was  an  aCt  of  infupporta- 
ble  tyranny ;  that  they  were  me¬ 
ditating  themfelves  the  fubverfion 
of  the  republic,  puniilling  neither 
dilapidators  nor  traitors,  but  feek- 
ing  to’  deliver  up  the  patriots,  tied 
hands  and  feet,  to  the  common 
enemy ;  that  they  had,  perhaps,  a 
treaty  of  peace  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  new'-  conditution  in  the  other j 
that  the  legiflative  body  was  op- 
preffied  and  degraded ;  and,  in  fhort, 
that  it  was  the  moment  to  call  the 
people  in  arms  to  their  affiftance, 
and  to  unite  with  them,  in  order  to 
fave  each  other. 

Thefe  declarations,  which  difco- 
vered  the  fecret  views  of  the  party, 
who  wrere  not  altogether  midaken 
in  their  conjectures,  were  repreffied 
with  indignation  by  the  moderate 
part  of  the  council,  and  apologifed 
for  by  the  red.  The  commiffion 
of  feven  had  propofed  a  wife  and 
moderate  plan  for  the  organifation 
of  the  popular  focieties;  and  the  di¬ 
rectory  had  publiffied  a  long  and 
energetic  addrefs  to  the  -French 
people,  inveighing  againd  provo- 


ih 

cations  to  royalty,  and  painting, 
in  drohg  and  vivid  colouring,  the 
defolation  and  calamities  which 
would  attend  its  redoration  :  but 
neither  the  wifdom  of  the  commif¬ 
fion,  nor  the  profeffion  of  faith 
of  the  directory,  were  of  any  avail ; 
the  party  would  no  longer  liden  to 
compromife,  and  were  determined 
to  faue  the  country  in  their  own 
way.  Having  exhauded  every 
other  mode  of  perfuafion,  feeing 
the  formation  of  popular  focieties 
difcouraged  by  the  government, 
and  the  jacobin  journalids,  the  he¬ 
ralds  of  the  party,  fuppreffied, — and 
finding  that  the  commiffion  for  the 
propofai  of  meafures  of  public  fafe- 
ty  recommended  fuch  as  drength- 
ened  the  hand  of  the  executive 
power,  which  it  was  their  purpofe 
to  dedroy, — they  refolved  to  bring 
the  quedion  before  the  public,  plain 
and  undifguifed,  fince  none  of  the 
indirect  methods  which  they  had 
hitherto  undertaken  had  fucceeded. 
To  give  dignity  to  their  projeCt,  it 
was  necedaiy  to  have  the  quedion 
introduced  by  a  member,  whofe 
impartiality  would  give  weight  to- 
his  opinion,  and  whofe  energy 
would  carry  it  through  the  oppo- 
fition  which  it  would  neceffiarily 
meet  with  Horn  the  moderate  part 
of  the  council.  Affigereau  had  been 
employed  in  moving  for  the  orga¬ 
nifation  of  the  popular  focieties : 
the  indrument  of  their  prefent  pro¬ 
jects  was  general  Jourdan,  for  it 
was  a  hep  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  party  to  have  experienced  mill-  ' 
tary  men  at  their  head.  Jourdan 
reprefented  the  dangers  with  which 
the  republic  was  threatened  ;  the 
treafon  which  had  prepared  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  armies;  Italy  lod  for 
liberty  ;  fortified  places  given  up 
by  perfidy,  or  forced  to  furrender, 
for  want  of  fubfidence  ;  the  armies  / 
a  prey  to  dilapidators  ;  the  fron- 
$  B  3  tiers 
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tiers  threatened;  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public  invaded,  and  its  fleet  given 
up  to  the  enemy,  through  the  moft 
bale  and  infamous  cowardice.  Such 
he  defcribed  the  Situation  of  affairs 
without  :  within,  a  vaft  royalift 
confpiracy,  he  afferted,  was  tho¬ 
roughly  organifed,  having  its  com¬ 
mittees  and  chiefs  at  Paris  ;  on 
every  fide  the  torches  of  civil  war 
lighted,  and  the  patriots  facrificed. 
But  admitting  the  ftatement  to  be 
true,  and  that  thefe  dangers  really 
exifted,  it  was  by  no  means  a  clear 
point  that  the  remedy  propofed 
would  not  have  increafed  the  evil ; 
the  hands  by  which  this  remedy  was 
offered  made  its  application  with 
great  reafon  fufpeCted.  The  party 
had  hoped  to  have  carried  this  quef- 
tion  by  acclamation,  knowing  how 
fatal  any  difcuflion  would  be  to 
their  project ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  member  of  the  oppofite  fide  pre- 
fented  himfelf  at  the  tribune  to 
fpeak  on  the  motion,  they  drowned 
his  voice  with  their  tumult,  and  oc- 
cafioned  one  of  thofe  fcenes  which 
had  fo  often  difgraced  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  former  affemblies.  Their 
aim  was  to  have  terrified  the  majo¬ 
rity  into  compliance,  having  adopted 
the  meafures  employed  in  thofe  re¬ 
volutionary  periods  of  furrounding 
the  hall  with  a  crowd  devoted  to 
their  purpofe,  the  orators  without 
feconding  thofe  within  ;  and  mea¬ 
fures  were  equally  taken,  had  the 
council  of  five  hundred  adopted  it, 
to  pufli  it  with  the  fame  vigour 
through  the  council  of  the  elders. 
But  the  majority  flood  inflexible  ; 
and,  on  the  menace  of  the  prefident, 
Bouiay  de  la  Meurthe,  to  diffolve 
the  affembly,  the  difcuffion  of  the 
queftion  was  permitted  to  take 
place. 

The  member  under  whofe  au- 
fpices  the  refolution  was  introdu¬ 
ce^  and  who  had  propofed  the 


fame  meafure  in  thfc  commiffion  of  j 
feven,  —  Lamarque,  after  Hating 
that  the  republicans,  though  di¬ 
vided  refpeCting  the  means,  were  ! 
agreed  with  refpeCt  to  the  bafis  of  : 
the  queftion,  endeavoured  to  prov§ 
that  the  declaratioii  could  be  at-  " 
tended  with  no  danger;  that  no 
idea  was  entertained  of  overturning 
the  conftitution  ;  that  no  one  har¬ 
boured  a  thought  of  introducing 
the  revolutionary  regimen;  but  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  give  a  ftrong 
impulfe  to  the  national  force,  and 
raife  it  up  in  a  mafs  for  the  falvation 
of  the  country ;  that  the  meafure 
would  not  interfere  with  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  fupreme  authorities, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  means  would  give  : 
ftrength  to  the  execution.  Lucien  , 
Bonaparte,  who  on  various  occk- 
lions  had  firft  mounted  the  breach, 
in  the  time  even  when  the  late  direc¬ 
tory  was  omnipotent,  and  who  then 
firft  warned  his  countrymen  againft: 
the  ambitious  and  impolitic  pro¬ 
jects  of  that  body,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  allied  republics,  as  well  as 
againft  their  defpotic  and  corrupted 
machinations  at  home,  prefented 
himfelf  firft  at  the  tribune  to  com¬ 
bat  the  motion,  having  already 
oppofed  it  at  the  commiflion  of 
feven.  Fie  obferved,  that  he  knew 
but  of  two  modes  of  faving  the 
republic,  that  of  plenary  confidence 
in  the  directory,  and  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  fpirit  of  oppofition. 
He  added,  that  the  council  of  the 
elders,  which  had  fo  often  faved  the 
country,  would  again  fave  it;  he 
recommended  again  a  firm  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  prefent  directory, 
againft  which  no  proofs  either  of 
treafon  or  ignorance  had  been 
Hated,  treating  as  chimerical  the 
projeCts  of  diCtatorfhip,  which  their 
enemies  had  fo  peremptorily  attri«, 
buted  to  them.  This  fpeech  wag 
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interrupted  at  various  times  by  the 
cries  and  vociferations  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  motion,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  concluded, 
by  protefting  againft  the  projedfs 
of  permanence,  federation,  and 
other  revolutionary  meafures,  which 
had  been  hinted  at,  and  by  moving 
the  previous  queftion  on  Jourdan’s 
motion. 

In  favour  of  the  motion  it  was 
urged,  by  other  fpeakers,  that  the 
danger  of  the  country  was  greater 
than  in  1 792  ;  that  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  diredtory 
would  be  dangerous,  fince  it  was 
that  power  which,  after  the  18th 
Frudtidor,  had  driven  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  the  abyfs.  On  the 
other  fide  it  was  contended  that 
thofe  violent  and  extraordinary 
meafures,  which  were  recommend¬ 
ed,  could  not  be  too  ftrongly  mis- 
trnfted  ;  that  though  proteftations 
againft  the  revolutionary  regimen 
had  been  made,  and  no  doubt  with 
fincerity,  yet  that  it  was  a  thing  of 
fuch  form  and  quality,  as  not  to  be 
rejedted  or  adopted  by  a  fingle  adt ; 
that  the  conftitution  had  already 
provided  for  extraordinary  cafes, 
and  that  therefore  the  motion  was 
ufelefs  ;  that  when  the  convention 
made  the  firft  ftep  towards  its  fub- 
jugation,  it  did  not  forefee  the  law 
againft  the  fufpedted  of  the  1  7th  of 
September,  nor  that  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  of  the  22d  Prai- 
real ;  and  that  gr^it  care,  fhould  be 
taken,  left,  in  order  to  avert  evils, 
for  which  conftitutional  remedies 
were  at  hand,  fuch  meafures  fhoulci 
be  adopted  as  would  inlenfibly  lead 
on  the  nation  to  the  commiffion  or 
fufferance  of  crimes,  the  bare  idea 
of  which  was  fufficient  at  prefent 
to  make  the  affembiv  ftart  back  with 
horror.  The  adjournment  of  the 
~  difeuffion  to  the  following  day 
weakened  confiderabiy  the  hopes  of 


the  party  friendly  to  the  motion, 
when  it  was  combated  with  great 
force  of  eloquence  and  ftrength  of 
reafoning  by  the  prefident  of  the 
council.  Many  other  incidents 
occurred  during  the  debate,  which 
gave  frefli  room  for  declamation  to 
the  party  for  ftrong  meafures, 
among  which  was  the  difmiftal  of 
Bernadotte  from  the  miniftry  of 
war,  which  ,was  proclaimed  in  the 
council,  and  gave  colour  to  the  af- 
fertions  already  made,  that  the  di¬ 
redtory  was  mediting  a  coup-d'etat 
on  the  reprefentation.  At  length 
the  previous  queftion  was  put  and 
carried  by  a  confiderabie  majority, 
when  the  nominal  appeal  being  de¬ 
manded,  the  proportion  of  decla¬ 
ring  the  country  in  danger  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  majority  of  245  voices 
againft  17 1, 

No  queftion  fince  the  revolution  , 
had  caufed  greater  apprehenftons, 
or  more  lively  agitations,  than  this 
abftradt  propofition  for  declaring, 
what  every  one  felt  to  be  true,  that 
the  country  was  in  danger.  .The 
citizens  of  Paris,  almoft  at  all  times 
indifferent  with  refpedt  to  the  ftate 
or  ftruggle  of  parties,  took  lerious 
intereft  in  the  difeuffion  of  this 
queftion.  During  the  two  days 
that  it  lafted,  the  groupes  which  fur- 
rounded  the  courts  during  the  fit¬ 
tings  augmented  in  number  at  the 
clofe  of  each  day,  filed  off  into 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  to 
prompt  the  inhabitants  to  infur- 
redtion  and  diforder.  Deputies  were 
infulted,  and  even  aflaulted  in  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  council;  the 
overthrow  of  Sieves  and  Barras,  and 
cries  for  pikes  to  fave  the  country, 
iffued  from  the  mouths  of  this  tur¬ 
bulent  multitude,  whom  the  guard 
endeavoured  lefs  to  reftrain  than  to 
watch,  and  prevent  more  material 
milchief.  The  triumph  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  party  was  complete,  nor  did 
f  .  1  2  B  4  th<? 


the  directory  lofe  the  opportunity 
of  folio  wing  up  the  vidfory,  by 
making  confiderable  changes  in  the 
jnunipipal  and  departmental  ad- 
ininiftrations  in  Paris  ;  replacing 
men  who  had  tbruft  themfelves  in 
after’  the  30th  Praireal,  of  whom 
thofe  who  \^ere  at  all  known  wmre 
infamous  for  revolutionary  crimes, 
and  who  had  mingled  in  this  pro- 
jedt  of  having  the  country,  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  organisation  of  the  means, 
had  the  queftion  been  carried. 
Thefe  men  were  replaced  by  others 
of  weight  and  character,  whofe 
names  gave  credit  to  the  places 
which  they  filled.  One  remarkable 
exception,  however,  took  place 
with  refpedl  to  the  minifter  at  war, 
Bernadotte,  who  had  been  drawn, 
perhaps  inconfiderately,  into  the 
protection  of  the  meafure ;  the  di¬ 
rectory  fent  him  his  difmiflion, 
and  imprudently  replaced  him  by 
a  terrorift  of  famous  memory,  the 
befieget*  of  the  city  of  Byons,  Du? 
bo  is  de  Craned. 

It  was  not  France  alone  that  was 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  contending 
parties ;  a  civil  war  had  broken  out 
at  this  period,  and  for  a  fliort  time 
raged  with  dreadful  fury  in  the 
chief  of  the  French  colonies,  St. 
Domingo,  between  Rigaud,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  fou them  departments  of 
this  ifland,  and  the  general-in-chief, 

1  ouffaint  Louverture.  It  appears 
that  the  conduCl  of  this  latter  ge¬ 
neral,  in  his  adminiftration  of  the 
colony,  had  long  been  difpleafing 
to  Rigaud,  who  could  not  enter 
into  Touffamt’s  policy  of. keeping 
well  with  all  parties,  of  making  a 
falutnry  compromife  with  circum- 
iianees,  ana  leffening,  as  far  as  was 
confident  with  the  colony,  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  a-ccufation 
againft  ToufTaint  was  couched  in 
a  proclamation  addreffed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  part  of 


the  colony.  In  this  proclamation 
(2d  of  June)  Rigaud  informed  them, 
that  he  had  been  allured  that  emi¬ 
grants,  and,  among  ft  others,  thofe 
whom  he  had  himfelf  fent  out  of 
the  colony,  had  found  protection 
with  ToufTaint,  and  had  calumni- 
ated  him  to  that  general ;  that  had 
thofe  calumnies  been  reftrained  to 
reproaches  or  ill-founded  accufa- 
tions,  he  fliould  have  treated  them 
with  merited  contempt,  but  that 
thefe  reproaches  had  been  raifed  , 
into  menaces  againft  themfelves, .1 
and  againft  the  republic.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  ToufTaint  had  charged  ! 
him  with  raifing  the  ftandard  of 
revolt  againft  the  republic,  whilft 
he  had  fhown,  on  every  occafion, 
the  greateft  refpedt  for  the  confti- 
tuted  authorities,  combating  the 
JEnglifh  and  their  partifans  when¬ 
ever  he  found  them,  and  which  he 
would  ftill  do,  had  he  the  command 
of  thofe  places  where  ToufTaint 
gave  them  the  liberty  of  traffic.  He 
ftated,  that  his  greateft  crime  was, 
his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  the 
republic,  and  his  hatred  towards  its 
enemies  ;  that  the  general-in-chief, 
in  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  tread¬ 
ing  under  foot  the  interefts  of  the. 
republic,  and  the  fafety  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  had  ordered  an  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
colony  ;  that  had  this  meditated 
attack  been  a  perfonai  affair  be¬ 
tween  himfelf  and  the  general,  he 
would  have  withdrawn  himfelf  for 
the  fake  of  peace ;  but  as  ttje  troops 
of  the  weft  had  taken  a  threatening 
attitude,  without  the  general’s  mak¬ 
ing  him  acquainted  with  the  caufe, 
he  was  refolved  to  repel  force  by 
force,  and  not  abandon  the  colony  v 
to  the  fury  of  the  Englifh  aud  emi¬ 
grants,  w  ho  were  received  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  ToufTaint  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  weft  and  north,  and 
wherever  he  had  the  command. 
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It  appears  that  Rigaud,  though 
fubordinate  to  TouiTaint,  had  re¬ 
ceived  fecret  inRrinftions  from  the 
French  government,  who  did  not 
reliffi,  any  more  than  Rigaud,  the 
liberal  condndt  of  this  general,  to 
whom  the  colony  was  indebted  for 
its  fafety,  at  periods  when  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  was  incapable  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  any  protection.  TouiTaint, 
without  the  reach  of  directorial  inr 
quifition,  was  lefs  inclined  to  fubjeCt 
hfmfelf  to  it  from  a  fubaltern  agent; 
£nd  though  Rigaud  be  accufed  of 
having  firft  conceived  hoitile  mea- 
fures,  it  is  more  probable  that 
TouiTaint  was  not  ceremonious  in 
endeavouring  to  rid  hirnfelf  of  a 
rival.  Whoever  were  really  the 
frR  aggrelTors,  a  bloody  and  de- 
fperate  engagement  took  place  be* 
tween  the  troops  of  both  generals; 
various  places  were  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  and  TouiTaint  was  about  to 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had 
gained,  when  an  order  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo  which  deprived  Ri¬ 
gaud  of  his  command,  and  inveited 
TouiTaint  with  the  whole  authority. 
From  this  prudent  meafure  tran¬ 
quillity  was  reRored  to  the  iiland, 
£nd  the  trade  which  Rigaud  had 
fo  rigoroufly  and  republicanly  pro¬ 
scribed  was  extended  to  the  Touth 
;as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  iiland. 

By  this  wife  meafure  of  the 
French  government,  peace  was  re¬ 
stored  to  this  colony,  aided  by  the 
prudence  of  this  negro  chief,  whole 
attachment  to  France,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  conduCt  of  his  own 
government,  or  the  feduClions  of 
pthers,  remained  unfit, aken,  and 
who  had  created,  amid  ft  ruin  and 
Refolation,  a  kind  of  profperity 
abound  him.  Far  different,  at  this 
period,  was  the  fituation  of  the 
mother  country,  ready  to  be  given 
up  a  prey  to  furious  and  contend? 
tog  factions ;  the  weft  era  depart- 
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ments  holding  openly  the  fiandard 
of  revolt  in  favour  of  royalty;  the 
fouth  about  to  open  again  the  fcene 
of  terror  and  bioodfhcd  ;  while  the 
allied  republics,  the  great  advanced 
pods  of  the  French,  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan,  Roman,  Cifalpine,  had  been 
utterly  fwept  away  ;  the  Helvetic 
half  invaded,  the  Ligurian  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  thread  of  exigence,  and 
none  but  the  Batavian  republic  re¬ 
mained  intaCI,  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  northern  departments  with¬ 
out  the  old  line  of  the  frontier  of 
France. 

As  the  topographical  fituation  of 
this  lait  republic  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  allies  till  the  north¬ 
ern  territory  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  had  been  trodden  by  the  co** 
alefced  continental  armies,  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things  in  this  part  of  Europe,  the 
avowed  end  of  the  prefent  deRruc* 
tive  war,  fell  naturally  to  the  lot  of 
England ;  fince  of  all  the  enterprifes 
which  could  be  combined  againft 
the  republic,  none  could  be  more 
definable  to  the  Britidi  government 
than  the  re-eRabliihment  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  which,  while  it 
deprived  the  French  government  of 
great  refources  which  might  yet 
be  drawn  from  this  mine,  not  yet 
exhaufled,  might  force  it  to  employ 
in  that  quarter  a  part  of  the  forces 
deftined  to  complete  the  army  of 
the  Rhine.  The  luccefs  of  this 
great  diversion  would  have  fecured 
to  the  allies  the  means  of  opening 
again  the  campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  an  Englilh,  Ruffian, 
and  Stadtholderian  army,  and  of 
fomenting  infurre&ion  among  the 
inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  whom 
were  Rill  ready  for  revolt.  The 
railing  up  of  the  party  of  the 
ftadtholder  by  force  of  arms  was  a 
leading  object  with  the  Britifn  ca¬ 
binet,  as  in  pofieffion  of  the  mother 
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country,  of  all  the  colonies,  and 
the  Dutch  marine,  England  would 
become  almoft  abfolutely  miftrefs 
of  the  peace ;  the  Scheldt  would 
have  been  clofed,  and  fuch  a  poli¬ 
tical  dyke  raifed  between  France 
and  Holland  as  would  fecure  to 
England  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
duration  of  its  influence  on  the 
continent. 

Whether  the  Britifh  cabinet  had 
deferred  this  decifive  firoke  till  the 
moment  when  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  the  French,  from  their  great 
reverfes,  would  be  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  the  reft  of  their  army  from 
Holland  to  defend  their  own  fron¬ 
tier,  or  whether  the  projeCt  of  this 
tardy  expedition  had  been  really 
conceived  at  the  moment  when  the 
Rreft  fleet  entered  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  it  was  only  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  of  June  that 
preparations  for  it  began  at  South¬ 
ampton  and  Yarmouth.  The  in- 
furreCtion  in /  Ireland  had  been 
erufhed;  the  French  were  too  feri- 
oufty  engaged  in  every  other  direc¬ 
tion  to  occafion  any  further  dif- 
quietude  at  that  feafon  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  in  full  fecurity,  that  the 
Englifti  government  combined  with 
Ruffia  d.  grand  continental  expedi¬ 
tion.  This  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  general  Abercrombie, 
who  had  aflembled  at  Southampton 
a  corps  of  twelve  battalions,  and  a 
few  troops  of  cavalry,  was  at  firft 
talked  of  as  being  fecret ;  but  thefe 
preparations  were  foon  augmented, 
and  pufhed  on  with  the  gfeateft  ac-? 
tivity,  and  it  was  well  known  long 
before  it  failed  that  the  fecret  ex¬ 
pedition  was  deftined  for  FXolland. 
Of  this  knowledge,  the  French  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  fome  advantage  j 
yet  it  would  perhaps  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  have  kept  entirely  fecret 
its  deftination;  nor  was  the  divulg¬ 
ing  it  perhaps  fo  impolitic  as  may 


at  firft  fight  appear ;  for,  as  it  was 
not  limply  a  military  operation,  and  :: 
as  no  doubt  was  entertained  that'  i 
the  prefence  alone  of  a-  fleet  and 
army  would  determine  the  fecret; 
parti  fans  of  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
and  draw  in  the  terrified  majority 
to  receive  the  allies  as  deliverers,  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  certain  jj 
knowledge  of  the  end  of  the  ex-*  ;j 
pedition,  the  eclat  and  the  immeri*  j 
ftty  of  the  preparations,  would  not 
fail  to  increafe  the  confidence  and  j 
boldnefs  of  the  Englifti  party,  and  > 
derange  and  diforder,  in  the  fame 
degree,  the  counfels  and  defigns  of 
the  republicans.  The  collecting 
of  an  army  of  20  to  25,000  men 
in  two  divifions,  the  naming  the 
ports  and  roads  where  the  principal  ) 
embarkment  was  to  take  place,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  the 
duke  of  York  appointed  general  in 
chief;  the  news  of  an  embarkment  j 
of  a  Ruffian  army  on  the  Baltic  5 
the  declarations  in  favour  of  the 
ftadtholder;  the  arrival  of  the 
young  hereditary  prince  at  Lingen: 
fuch  were  the  certain  ftgns,  the  po- 
litive  indications,  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Englifti  government. 

But  though  no  mvftery  was  ob-< 
ferved  with  refpeCt  to  the  principal 
objeCt  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
force  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
it  into  execution,  the  direction  of 
the  attack  was  carefully  kept  fecret.. 
The  only  ft  at  ion  of  the  tranfportsfor 
the  conveyance  of  the  troops  threat-, 
ened  Zealand,  the  mouths  of  the 
Meufe  and  Scheldt;  and,  on.  the 
other  fide,  the  diftance  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  their  long  navigation,  the 
importance  of  a  diverfion  diame¬ 
trically  opposite,  and -towards  the 
eaftern  provinces,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  being  beft  difpofed 
in  favour  of  the  ftadtholder,  made 
it  credited  that  the  Ruffians,  entering 
by  the  Wcfer  and  the  Ems,  womd 
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ittack  Weft  Friefland  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Groningen.  The  maga¬ 
zines  which  they  had  begun  to  form 
itBremen,  the  affemblingof  theoffi- 
:ers  in  the  fervice  of  the  former  go¬ 
vernment  of  Holland  at  Lin  gen, 
ferved  to  (Lengthen  this  opinion, 
rhus,  till  the  moment  of  departure, 
the  attention  of  the  Batavian  govern¬ 
ment  was  neceftarily  divided  and 
diverted  from  the  point  on  which 
the  allies  had  fixed  their  view. 
This  point  was  the  entrance  of  the 
Texel,  where  yet  lay  the  remnant 
of  the  Dutch  marine,  the  revolt  and 
defertion  of  which  \yere  certain,  if 
fhe  Englifh  fucceeded  in  forcing 
the  paffage,  in  infulating  it  from 
the  land  batteries,  and  reducing  it 
to  its  own  expedients.  Such  was 
the  plan  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  deftruction  of 
this  fleet  was  alfo  an  object  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanifh  fleet,  which  had  failed  from 
Cadiz  to  B  re  ft,  fufpended  for  a  few 
days  the  operations,  but  fecure  with 
refpedt  to  the  fate  of  Ireland :  hav¬ 
ing  befides,  fince  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
had  followed  the  combined  fleet  to 
Breft?  forces  more  than  fufficient 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Breft  fleet,  the  miniftry  preffed  the 
departure  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
general  Abercrombie,  and  admiral 
Mitchell  failed  from  the  Downs 
early  in  Auguft  with  about  130 
tranfports,  compofing  the  firft  di¬ 
vision. 

The  fecotid  divifion,  at  the  head 
of  whicli  was  the  duke  of  York, 
named  Generaliffimo,  lay  at  Mar¬ 
gate  and  other  places  of  embark- 
ment,  but  was  not  to  fet  fail  till 
news  had  been  received  of  general 
Abercrombie’s  arrival  at  his  deftina- 
tion.  Thefe  two  divifions  of  Eng- 
Mili  troops  were  compofed  of  thirty 
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battalions  of  infantry,  of  600  men 
each-;  of  different  corps  of  cavalry, 
amounting  to  500  men,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery,  making  in  all 
27,000  men  :  the  Ruffian  army, 
which  was  on  its  paffage,  amounted 
to  about  iS  or  20,000  men:  fothat 
the  duke  of  York,  when  the  winds 
(which  mu  ft  have  blown  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  to  affemble  the  whole 
of  thofe  combined  troops)  fhould 
be  favourable,  would  have  under 
his  command  in  Holland  an  army 
of  at  leaf!  45,000  men. 

The  force  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  confifted  at  that  period  of 
nine  (hips  of  the  line,  and  a  few 
frigates,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Storv,  anchored  in  the  in- 
ner  channel  of  the  Texel,  behind 
the  ifland  of  this  name,  and  the 
fort  or  rather  point  of  the  Helder, 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland.  Its  regular 
land  forces,  railed  with  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty,  were  eftimated  at  about 
20,000  men.  It  was  but  a  fhort 
time  before  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  thought  fit  to  excite  the  Dutch 
to  form  an  army,  and  organife  a 
national  guard.  This  firft  of 
independence  was  become  necef- 
fary,  fince  the  army  of  24,000 
men,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  was  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
Batavian  republic  to  garrifon  its 
fortified  towns,  apd  defend  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  was  far  from  being  com¬ 
plete.  The  Dutch  had  already 
complained,  that,  after  having  for 
a  long  time  paid  as  a  tribute,  cither 
in  money  or  kind,  for  the  lupport 
of  this  auxiliary  army,  there  was 
not  in  Holland  the  half  of  this 
force  at  the  moment  in  which  it 
was  threatened  with  an  invafion. 
This  complaint  wasjuftly  founded. 
The  French  government,  preffed 
by  the  attacks  of  the  allied  armies, 
had  been  forced  to  march  upon  the 
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Rhine  and  into  Switzerland  a  great 
part  of  the  troops  which  were  in 
Holland,  and  efpecialiy  the  cavalry, 
which  had  been  newly  clothed  and 
remounted  there;  fo  that  there  did 
not  remain  more  thanR  or  10,000 
men  on  the  Dutch  territory.  Ge- 
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neral  Borne,  who  commanded  them, 
and  whom  the  directory  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic  commiffioned,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty,  to  take 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  troops 
of  the  two  nations,  and  to  make 
every  difpofition  for  defence,  made 
proviiion  at  firft  for  that  of  Zea¬ 
land,  where  he  left  a  divifion  of 
French  troops;  and  charging  gene¬ 
rals  Daendels  and  Dumonceau,  the 
one  with  the  defence  of  the  coafls 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
the  other  with  that  of  the  provinces 
of  the  ead,  kept  a  referve  ready  to 
march  upon  whatever  point  was 
threatened. 

The  political  date  of  Holland, 
and  the  views  and  condudt  of  the 
tliree  parties  which  then  divid^f 
the  nation,  are  alfo  objedts  defend¬ 
ing  attention..  The  anarchids,  who 
for  a  year  pad  had  been  anxious  to 
regain  podelhon  of  power,  and  to 
overthrow?  the  moderate  party, 
which  had  kept  them  in  obedience 
with  wifdom  and  vigour,  had  then 
ceafed  their  oppodtion  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  directory,  and  ferved 
the  common  intereflof  the  friends 
of  the  new  conditution,  or  rather 
the  anti-dadtholderian  party.  The 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
feeing  their  caufe  fupported  by  fo¬ 
reign  forces  fo  preponderant,  wait¬ 
ed,  in  filence,  till  fome  decifive 
fuccefs  Should  have  dedroyed  the 
confidence  which  the  government 
fhowed  in  its  means  of  defence  ; 
fill  a  fird  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  diould  have  precipitated  to¬ 
wards  a  decided  change  in  favour 
of  the  re-edablilhmt'iit  of  the  fladt- 


holder,  that  fluggidi  mafs,  thai 
crowd  of  men,  who  in  every  coun 
try,  in  every  revolution,  have  foi 
the  rule  of  their  condudt,  and  the 
meafure  of  their  intered,  only  th<| 
inflindt  of  their  ownprefervation,— | 
ingenious  in  covering  with  the  fern 
blance  of  wiidom  their  alternatt 
defertions  from  one  party  to  ano¬ 
ther,  quick  and  ardent  in  juflify. 
ing  their  apoflacy,  and  making  a 
parade  of  their  devotednefs  to  the 
conqueror. 

The  Dutch  government  had  been 
more  actively  and  orderly  in  its  pre¬ 
parations  than  had  been  expedted  * 
it  prefled  the  railing  of  levies,  col- 
ledted  flrores  of  every  kind,  and 
had  negledted  no  means  of  defence. 
Freed  in  foijne  meafure  from  ja* 
cobins  at  home,  it  entangled  it J 
felf  at  this  period  in  a  difpute  with 
thofe  of  Paris,  who,  not  fatisiied 
with  tormenting  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  had  undertaken  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  Batavian  republic.  With 
the  fame  confidence  that  they  pub-* 
liflied  the  confpiracy  of  tfie  French 
government  in  favour  of  royalty, 
they  charged  alfo  every  perfon  who 
held  an  employment  in  the  Bata¬ 
vian  republic,  particularly  .the  fu» 
preme  rqagiflrates,  with  being  no- 
torioudy  fold  to  the  dadtholder, 
and  ready  to  co-operate  in  all  the 
views  of  the  Englidi  cabinet.  At 
any  other  period  thefe  aflertions 
would  have  been  regarded  as  idle 
.calumny ;  but  at  the  moment  of  an 
irivafion,  when  the  government  of 
an  ailied  republic  ought  to  be  like' 
Cae far’s  wife,  not  only  not  guilty, 
but  not  even  fufpedted,  it  was  ef- 
fential  to  deflroy  even  the  remotefl: 
idea  refpedling  their  fidelity  towards 
the  French  nation,  on  whole  pro-* 
tedtion  their  fafety  in  that  alarming 
drills  principally  depended.  The 
Dutch  embaflador  at  Paris,  Schim- 
melperniichj  addrelfed  a  manly  and 
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energetic  memorial  to  the  minifter 
pf  foreign  affairs,  in  which  thofe 
calumnies  were  treated  with  con¬ 
temptuous  feverity,  and  the  fidelity 
to  the  alliance  on  the  part  of  his 
government  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  gainfayers.  His  government 
adopted  the  language  and  fenti- 
nients  of  the  feafonable  addrefs 
which  he  had  made,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  government  did 
juflice  to  their  ally,  as  well  as  to 
themfelves,  by  fuppreffing  the  pa¬ 
per  called  the  “  Journal  des 
Homines  Fibres, ”  and  arrefting 
the  publifher,  —  a  circmnflance 
almod  unworthv  of  being  men- 
tioned  in  an  hiff orical  narration,  if 
this  journal  had  not  become  the 
jacobinical  rival  of  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  and  been  regarded  as  a  fort 
of  independent  power.  The  Ba¬ 
tavian  government  had  previo.ufly 
fhown  the  falfehood  of  thofe  irre¬ 
concilable  enemies  to  all  order  and 
regular  government,  by  their  a£li- 
vity  and  zeal  in  the  common  de¬ 
fence;  for  whatever  be  the  exte¬ 
rior  form  of  government,  or  the 
Ctuation  of  parties,  there  exifls  a 
public  fpirit,  a  common  fentiment 
of  independence,  in  every  nation, 
the  roots  of  which  are  more  an¬ 
cient  than  new  revolutions. 

Admiral  Mitchell  met  with  un¬ 
favourable  winds,  by  which  fome 
veflels,  feparated  from  the  convoy 
by  the  temped,  ordedined  to  throw 
the  fird  alarm  on  points  mod 
didant  from  the  reaFone  in  view, 
appeared  on  the  coad  of  Zealand, 
and  on  thofe  of  Groningen  and 
Ead  Friedand ;  but  the  real  in¬ 
vaders,  the  Engliih  fleet,  was  foon 
difeovered  ( igth  Augud),  for  the 
fird  time,  on  the  coads  of  North 
Holland.  The  next  day  admiral 
lord  Duncan,  to  whofe  fleet  was 
joined  the  fquadron  of  admiral 
Mitchell,  fent  the  Dutch  admiral 


Story  a  fummons,  or  rather  an  in¬ 
vitation,  to  acknowledge  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  to  give  his  fqua¬ 
dron  the  example,  which  it  would 
not  fail  to  follow,  of  holding  the 
Orange  dag,  and  of  going  over  to 
the  Engliih  fleet ;  adding,  that 
20,000  Engliih  were  already  landed 
at  the  Fielder.  Sto'ry  anfwered 
peremptorily  in  the  negative,  and 
the  Batavian  government  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  incident  to  fupport 
the  courage  and  fpirit  of  the  public 
by  a  proclamation,  .A  fummons 
of  a  flmilar  kind  was  Tent  by  ge¬ 
neral  Abercrombie  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Helder  fort,  and  met 
with  the  fa  me  refufal. 

The  winds  were  contrary  to  the 
Englifli  till,  the  26th  of  Augud; 
and  on  that  fame  day  the  fleet, 
which  had  remained  in  view,  an¬ 
chored  along  the  coad,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel  as  far  as  Ca- 
lants-Oge:  it  was  compofed  of  i£ 
diips  of  the  line,  from  45  to 
50  frigates,  Hoops,  and  cutters, 
and-  about  130  fail  of  tranfports. 
Early  the  next  morning  general 
Abercrombie  landed  all  his  bat¬ 
talions  of  grenadiers  and  light-in¬ 
fantry  under  the  proteftfon  of  the 
guns  of  his  fleet.  Daendels,  who 
had  united  his  diviflon  at  the 
Great  Keeten,  marched  towards  the 
Downs  with  a  few  battalions  of 
light  infantry.  An  engagement 
took  place  at  the  moment  when 
the  Englifli  were  about  to  take 
pofleldon  of  the  Downs  and  march 
forward.  Colonel  Luch  was  killed  : 
the  red  of  Daendel’s  diviflon,  the 
5th  demi-brigade,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  part  of  the  horfe- 
artillery,  came  fuccedively  up,  and 
joined  in  the  action.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  Englifli,  con¬ 
tinually  reinforced,  gained  ground  : 
the  Dutch  battalion  of  Herbig 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  was 
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in  its  turn  taken  in  flank  by  the 
Englifh  light-infantry.  This  warm 
engagement,  and  which  coft  the 
Englifh  about  a  thoufand  men, 
lafted  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Dutch  fought  to  a  confiderable 
difadvantage,  on  the  fandy  and 
unequal  ground  of  the  Downs,  on 
account  of  the  inceflant  fire  from 
the  fhips,  under  which  they  could 
not  prevent  the  landing  from  taking 
place :  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  abandon  the  fhore  to  the  Englifh ; 
and  Daendels  withdrew  to  his ‘firft: 
pofition  at  Keeten.  Finding  him- 
felf,  therefore,  cut  off  from  the 
Helder,  he  fent  orders  to  colonel 
Ouilquin,  the  commander,  to  fpike 
the  cannon  of  the  batteries,  and 
retreat  inftantly  by  the  dyke  of 
Ksegras,  and  rally  on  his  right. 
This  manoeuvre  preferred,  indeed, 
the  garrifon  of  the  Helder,  which 
was  neceftary  for  the  ulterior  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country,  but  it  opened 
the  Texel  to  the  Englifh  fleet ; 
whilft,  if  the  garrifon  had  quitted 
the  Helder  fooner,  and  left  a  rear 
guard,  it  might  have  aCted  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Englifh  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  landing,  and,  according  to 
the  event  of  the  combat,,  have 
gone  back  to  their  poft,  or  re¬ 
treated  with  the  reft  of  the  troops 
under  Daendels.  But  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  hinder  a  landing,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  fquadron,  on  an  open 
Chore.  There  is  but  one  moment 
to  feize,  that  in  which  the  firft 
troops  are  eftablifhing  themfelves, 
and  looking  for  a  pofition,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  firft  fhock 
produced  by  a  brilk  and  general 
attack. 

The  two  following  days  Daen¬ 
dels  kept  his  pofition,  the  left  at 
Petten,  the  centre  at  Zand,  and 
the  right  at  Keeten.  He  had 
fcarceiy  8000  men,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  garrifon  of  the  Helder;  his 
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left,  below  which  the  Englifll 
might,  in  purfuing  the  coaft,  effeCfc 
a  landing,  feemed  but  badly  fi- 
tuated ;  this  determined  him  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement •  he 
therefore  declined  battle  with  his 
right  wing,  which  had  fallen  back 
the  following  day  (Auguft  30)  to 
Avenhorn,  his  left  behind  Petten, 
and  hismentre  at  Schermerhoorne  ; 
in  which  pofition  he  found  him- 
felf  more  within  reach  of  receiving 
reinforcements  from  ^the  French 
and  Dutch  troops,  who  were  di¬ 
recting  themfelves  from  every  fide, 
by  forced  marches,  towards  North 
Holland,  when  no  further  uncer¬ 
tainty  remained  refpeCting  the  point 
of  attack. 

Brune  reached  Alkmaar  three 
days  after  (Sept.  2),  and  took  a 
pofition,  writh  his  divifion,  on  the 
left  Of  the  line.  General  Aber¬ 
crombie,  mailer  of  the  point  or 
peninfula  of  the  Helder,  finifheci 
his  landing,  entrenched  his  ad¬ 
vanced  pofts  towards  his  right,  and 
occupied  with  his  left  the  point  of 
the  Helder,  and  the  batteries  w’hich. 
had  been  evacuated.  From  that 
moment  the  paffage  of  the  Texel 
was  alfo  occupied  by  the  Englilb, 
and  admiral  Story  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  anchorage  to  put  back  in¬ 
to  the  Vlieter,  the  channel  towards 
the  north,  in  order  to  be  out  of 
reach.  A  great  part  of  the  Englifh 
convoy  and  frigates  having  an¬ 
chored  (29th  Auguft)  in  the  road 
of  the  Texel,  and  the  wvind  having 
frefhened  from  the  north,  admiral 
Story  determined  to  takeadvantage 
of  the  firft  tide  to  fall  down  into 
the  road,  and  chafe  or  deftrov  the 
convoy.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  a  revolt  broke  out  amongft  the 
crew  aboard  the  Waftlington,  of 
■which  their  infubordination  had 
already  offered  fymptoms,  under 
pfetence  that  the  admiral  wilhed  to 
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blow  them  up.  During  the  night 
the  fiilors  had  armed  and  feiied 
upon  the  powder-room;  the  offi¬ 
cers  made  vain  efforts  to  reftrain 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience:  the 
punifhment  of  a  few  chiefs  of  the 
infurre&ion,  a£ts  of  rigour,  in¬ 
treaties,  all  were  ufelefs,  and  the 
captains  defpaired  of  being  able  to 
decide  their  crews  to  fire  a  gun. 
Amidft  this  diforder  (30th  Auguft) 
the  Engliffi  fleet  entered  the  road 
of  the  Texel,  and  eleven  {hips  of 
the  line,  fix  frigates,  ''and  four 
{loops,  under  the  orders  of  admiral 
Mitchell,  penetrated  into  the  Vlie- 
ter  with  a  favourable  wind  and 
tide  : — a  part  of  this  fquadron  was 
compofed  of  the  veffels  taken  the 
year  before  by  admiral  lord  Dun¬ 
can.  In  this  extremity  admiral 
Story  attempted  to  gain  time  ;  and 
propofed,  by  two  officers,  a  fort 
of  fufpenfion  of  arms,  during  which 
he  might  have  time  to  confult  his 
government.  Admiral  Mitchell, 
who  was  on  board  the  Ifis  frigate, 
and  had  juft  finifhed  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  attack,  anfwered  the 
propofal  of  the  Dutch  admiral  by  a 
categorical  fummons,  to  hoift  im¬ 
mediately  the  Orange  flag.  Story 
gave  the  fignal  of  clearing  for  bat¬ 
tle,  which  became  at  once  the  fig¬ 
nal  of  a  general  defedtion ;  the 
crews  unloaded  the  pieces,  and 
threw  the  balls  and  cartridges  into 
the  fea ;  the  captains  aflembled, 
declared  that  the  revolt  of  their 
crews  was  fuch,  that  all  hopes  of 
fubordination  were  over,  and  that 
they  could  not  fight  theEnglifh.  Van 
Senden  alone,  commander  of  La 
Batave,  aflured  them  that  his  Ihip 
was  perfectly  under  orders,  and 
that  he  would  defend  himfelf  :f 
the  admiral  fet  him  the  example. 
Story  anfwered  the  fummons  of 
admiral  Mitchell  by  protefting  his 
fidelity  to  the  republic,  inveighing 
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in  indignant  terms  againft  the  trea- 
fon  and  cowardice  of  his  crews, 
and  declaring  himfelf  prifoner  of 
war,  as  well  as  all  his  officers.  The 
fame  evening  the  Orange  flag, 
which  for  two  days*  paft  floated  on 
the  towers  and  batteries  of  the 
Texel  and  the  Helder,  was  hoifted 
on  all  the  veffels  of  the  Dutch 
fleet.  Bed des  that  fleet,  compofed 
of  eight  fliips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  which  furrendered  to  ad¬ 
miral  Mitchell,  three  fliips  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  and  five  Eaft- 
India  veffels,  were  taken  in  the 
NieuveDiep,  as  well  as  the  artillery 
and  ftores  which  were  in  the  place. 

The  Batavian  republic  had  no¬ 
thing  left  but  a  few  veffels  difperfed 
in  the  ports  of  Zealand  ;  and  it  is 
not  one  of  the  lead  of  the  political 
Angularities  which  charaflerife  the 
end  of  the  prefent  century,  to  fee 
the. Dutch, without  marine,  forming 
a  land-army  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Amfterdam  by  the  fea;  to  fe© 
them  defending  their  fand- banks 
and  marfhes  againft  the  prince  of 
prange,  and  the  Britifli  forces  giv¬ 
ing  battle  on  fwamps,  and  taking 
military  pofitions  between  canals,— 
a  kind  of  warfare  the  antipodes  of 
that  of  the  mountains,  prefenting, 
neverthelefs,  almoft  as  great  ob~ 
ftacles,  without  offering  the  fame 
advantages.  Cavalry  and  horfe- 
artillery,  two  armies  fuificiently 
numerous  for  a  campaign  in  the 
Low  Countries,  compofed  of  80,000 
men,  take  their  pofitions  on  this 
faithlefs  and  almoft  floating  foil, 
and  mingle  in  horrid  fray  amidft  a 
labyrinth  of  dykes  and  marfhes. 

The  defection  of  the  fleet,  againft 
which  the  Batavian  government 
ought  to  have  provided,  fince  the 
mutinous  difpofttion  of  the  crew’s 
was  not  unknown  to  it,  having 
led  general  Abercrombie  to  prefume 
that  the  Batavian  government 
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tvduld  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  him  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French  troops,  demanded 
from  general  Daendels  an  efcort 
or  paffiport  for . general  Don,  who 
was  to  offer  at  the  Hague  particular 
communications  from  the  Englifh 
government.  This  padport  was 
refufed,  and  general  Abercrombie 
was  invited  to  fend  his  communi¬ 
cations  in  writing*  .  The  govern¬ 
ment  fought  to  efface  the  impreffion 
which  this  overture  might  make  on 
the  public,  and  fent  a  commiffion, 
eompofed  of  the  dire&or  Vanhoeft, 
and  of  four  reprefentatives  of  both 
chambers,  to  general  Brune  at  Alk- 
maar,  to  testify  to  him,  and  to 
make  known  to  the  army,  the  firm 
refolution  of  the  Batavian  govern¬ 
ment  to  defend  itfelf  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  publication  of  new 
adiirances  of  promifes  of  fpeedy 
fuccours,  made  by  the  French  di¬ 
rectory,  came  in  aid  of  thofe  marks 
of  confidence. 

The  landing  of  general  Aber- 
cromhie’s  army  being  finifhed,  and 
the  attack  by  North  Holland  entire¬ 
ly  decided  on,  Brune  directed  by 
Haerlem  upon  Alkmaar  all  the 
forces  that  were  at  his  difpofal. 
Means  were  taken  alfo  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Amfterdam  on  the  fide  of 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  the  flip  of 
land  called  Buick-floot,  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  which  might  have  led  to 
apprehenfions  of  a  bombardment. 
The  Batavian  divifion  under  gene¬ 
ral  Dumonceau,  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  paffed  through  Amfterdam 
(3d  September)';  al!  the  French 
troops  who  were  on  the  fide  of  the 
Hague,  and  on  the  coafts,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe, 
filed  off  by  Egmont  upon  Alk¬ 
maar.  In  every  village  the  citizens 
took  arms ;  requisitions  for  two, 
three,  five  hundred  men,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  towns,  were  anfwered  by  the 


appearance  of  eight,  fen,  or  t^elvd 
hundred;  and,  in  lome  places,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  marched, 
to  join  the  armfy  in  North  Holland, 

While  thefe  reinforcements  were 
arriving  on  every  fide,  the  Englifh 
moved  forwafd,  and  took  port  in 
the  Zyp,  a  low*  and  interfered 
ground,  about  eight  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin* 
fula,  and  defended  by  a  dyke,  be¬ 
hind  which  they  entrenched  them- 
felve?j  defending  it  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  artillery  ;  the  advanced  polls 
of  their  right  extended  from  Petteii 
to  Eenigenburg;  thofe  of  the  cen* 
tre  a  little  behind,  and  parallel  to 
the  great  dyke,  were  at  St.  Martin’s 
Volkoog,  and  Schagen  j  thofe  of 
their  left  at  Havinghuyfen  and 
Zydewind* 

In  order  to  concentre  his  forces, 
Brune  (September  4th)  made  the 
French  and  Batavian  divifions 
change  their  pofition  by  their  left, 
and  take  poll  before  Alkmaar.  He 
marched  the  advanced  pofls  to 
Schoorl  and  Groot,  the  nearefl 
poffible  to  the  fea  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  right  of  the  Englifh 
army.  Skirmiflies  between  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pods  took  place  towards 
the  centre  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
fide*  of  Oud-Carfpel  and  Dirks- 
hoorne. 

The  Englifh  had  as  yet  received 
no  other  reinforcements  than  a  part 
of  tha  duke  of  York’s  divifion, 
confiding  of  4  or  5,000  men,  under 
general  Don  ;  the  Ruffian  army, 
under  the  orders  of  the  generals 
Hermann  and  Effen,  had  not  been 
met  at  fea  by  the  avifo  which  had 
been  fent  to  order  them  to  deer  to¬ 
wards  the  Texel,  but  met  fuccef- 
dvely  at  the  point  of  rendez-vous  at 
Yarmouth,  where  they  were  de¬ 
tained  by  contrary  winds,  which 
did  not  permit  them  to  turn  back ; 
the  reft  of  the  Englifh  troops, 
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amongft  which  was  the  greateft 
part  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  duke 
of  York'himfelf  on  board  the  Ame- 
thyft  frigate,  were  detained'  from 
the  fame  caufe. 

General  Abercrombie,  entrenched 
behind  the  Zyp,  had  only  from 
l6  to  17,000  men  ;  his  bufinefs  was 
to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  and 
wait  the  jundlion  of  the  aliied 
forces.  Brune,  on  the  contrary, 
had  already  cohered  in  his  pofition 
at  Alkmaar  from  24  to  25,000 
nfen.  General  Vandamme  arrived 
from  Brufleis,  and  the  general-in- 
fpeflor  Kellerman  gave  him  notice 
of  frefh  fuccours  from  the  garri- 
fons  of  the  Low'  Countries.  The 
moment  was  favourable,  and  he 
made  the  attack  at  the  point  of 
day;  he  led  on  himfelf  the  column 
of  the  left,  compofed  of  French 
troops;  the  two  others,  compofed 
of  Dutch  troops,  were  commanded, 
the  centre  bv  general  Dumonceau, 
the  right  by  general  Daendels. 

The  French  column  advanced 
by  Groff  and  Kampf  upon  Petten, 
carried  thefe  entrenched  pops,  and 
reached  the  heights  of  Houndfbof- 
duynen.  The  Englifh,  behind  the 
head  of  the  Zyp  dyke,  where  they 
had  con  fir  lifted  redoubts,  were 
alfo  protefted  by  the  fire  of  two 
frigates  and  two  brigs,  which  had 
run  clofe  to  fhore.  The  French 
having  turned  the  dyke,  found 
themfelv  es  entirely  open,  and  taken 
in  flank  by  this  terrible  fire.  Thirty 
grenadiers  paving  attempted  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  canal  in  order  to 
fcale  thofe  lad  entrenchments,  were  - 
drowned  :  general  David  was  mor- 
buiy  wounded.  Obliged  to  decline 
their  attack,  the  French,  after  con- 
iderable  lofs,  maintained  them- 
fclves  in  the  poifl  of  Petten,  and 
-vacuated  it  in  the  afternoon,  and 
fLl  back  to  their  firft  pofition. 
The  centre  was  ftill  lefs  fuccefsful, 
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General  Dumonceau  marched  at 
firfl  by  Schoreldam,  attacked  and 
carried  the  entrenched  poft  of 
Krabhendam,  but  he  could  not 
force  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Zyp;  feme  battalions  gave  wav 
altogether,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fallback.  The  right  wing,  which 
had  marched  forwards  with  great 
ardour,  was  thrown  into  the  great- 
efi  diforder  by  the  cries  of  «  Save 
who  can,  we  are  entirely  furround- 
ed!”  which  came  from  the  end  of 
the  column,  and  which  led  the 
greater  part  of  general  DaendePs 
infantry  to  take  flight. 

After  this  general  and  fruitlefs 
attack,  which  cofi  much  blood, 
the  Frepch  and  Batavian  army  re¬ 
fumed  its  former  pofition  ;  the  left 
a  little  below  Petten,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pops  of  the  centre  at 
Schoreldam.  New  .reinforcements 
joined  the  Batavian  army  ;  general 
Brune  ordered  the  authors  of  the 
rout  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  the  conduft  of  other  officers 
to  be  examined.  The  fame  day  that 
this  aftion  took  place,  (September 
iotb)  the  duke  of  York  left  Yar¬ 
mouth  with  80  faii  of  transports  ; 
daring  thefe  operations  the  young 
prince  of  Orange  had  made  a  di- 
verfion  or  Life  attack  on  two 
points  of  the  frontier  of  Over-Yf- 
fei,  diiflant  from  each  other,  but 
equally  important,  if  he  could 
have  gained  pofleflion  of  either. 
He  fummoned  the  little  fortrefs  of 
Coevorden,  which  borders  the 
country  of  Bantheim,  and  pufhed 
forward,  on  the  fide  of  Arnheim, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yfiel  and 
the  Rhine,  a  body  of  his  partifkns, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Wefter* 
Woort,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yfiel,  at  a  league  from  Arnheim. 
Thefe  attempts  were  fruit  Id’s ;  the 
fiadtholder’s  proclamations  did  not 
excite  the  leaft  movement  in  the 
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country.  The  national  guards  of 
Arnheim  and  Oldenrad  marched 
with  cannon,  attacked  and  difper- 
fed  the  little  army  of  the  prince, 
who,  having  received  news  of  the 
takingof  the  Dutch  fleet,  embarked 
at  Embden  with  his  officers,  to  go 
and  join  the  army  of  the  duke  of 
York.  The  Dutch  fleet  in  a  few 
days  after  failed  for  England.  The 
failors  of  both  nations,  it  feems, 
were  equally  difconterited d,  the 
Dutch,  becaufe  they  did  not  under- 
Rand  that  they  had  furrendered  to 
the  Englifh,  but  only  to  the  ftadt- 
holder,  and  tt>  remain  in  Holland 
under  the  Orange  flag ;  the  Eng- 
lifli,  from  a  fentiment  of  national 
pride,  difdaining  fuch  fort  of  con- 
quells.  Their  refpective  princes, 
Alice  the  Dutch  failors  had  become 
iladtholderian,  wifhed  to  fee  them  in 
harmony  :  but  the  union  of  the  two 
colours  did  not  prevent  them  from 
remaining  enemies,  and  fubjedt  to 
foreign  rule  and  difcipline ;  theDutch 
were  left  to  ruminate  on  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  fruitlefs  defection. 

The  excellent  pofition  which 
general  Abercrombie  had  taken, 
and  the  happy  experiment  which 
he  had  made  of  the  force  of  his 
entrenchments  behind  the  dykes  of 
the  Zyp,  permitted  him  to  extend 
himfelf  by  his  left,  or  at  leaf:  to 
pafs  ftrong  detachments  to  procure 
the  refources  of  which  he  (food 
mofi  in  need.  The  Englifh  fleet  of 
boats  which  had  entered  theZuyder- 
Zee  took  pofleffion  of  Medenblick; 
and  this  firfl  maritime  attack  hav¬ 
ing  given  inquietude  to  Amfterdam, 
the  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  road  were  haftene'd  with  all  pof- 
flble  energy  :  vefleis  were  funk  in 
the  mouth  of  the  channel,  called 
the  Pampas  ;  the  batteries  of  Dim- 
madam  and  Durkerdam  were 
mounted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port ;  an  officer  of  the  French  ma- 
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rine  was  charged  with  the  maritimi 
manoeuvres,  and  the  French  gene 
ral  D’Hinnifdel  took  thecomman* 
of  the  place,  and  of  all  the  depart 
ment  of  the  Amftel. 

General  Brune,  who  was  expe& 
ing  a  conflderable  reinforcemen 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  whi 
was  preffing  the  Batavian  govern 
ment  to  augment  their  levies  of  na 
tional  guards,  limited  himfelf  t< 
keeping  general  Abercrombie  with 
in  his  clofe  pofition,  where,  how 
ever,  he  could  not  prevent  hin 
from  waiting  the  arrival,  and  re 
ceiving  the  Ruffians  and  the  fecon* 
divifion  of  the  Englifh  troops.  Th 
advanced  polls  of  the  French  an< 
Batavians  were  within  mufquet-ffio 
of  the  entrenchments,  and  wer 
themfeives  fortified  by  fmall  dykes 
both  pofitions  became  more  re 
fpe&able  every  day.  A  very  fmar 
aHion  took  place  (15th  September 
between  the  advanced  polls  to 
wards  the  centre  of  the  lines  a 
Warmanhuyfen,  of  which  the  Eng 
lifli  had  taken  pofleffion,  and  fron 
which  they  were  diflodged  by  ge 
neral  Dumonceau,  at  the  head  of ; 
detachment  of  grenadiers  and  in 
fantry,  at  the  moment  the  duke  o 
York  reached  the  Texel,  and  land 
ed  histroops,  which,  joined  to  thof 
at  the  Zyp,  made  about  22,00c 
men.  Two  days  after  the  fir! 
divifion  of  Ruffian  troops,  abou 
13,000  men,  under  the  orders  o 
general  Hermann,  arrived  fro n 
Yarmouth.  Scarcely  had  thefi 
troops  landed,  than  the  duke  6 
York  marched  forward,  and  madi 
them  take  pofleffion  of  the  pofl  0 
Petten  on  the  right  of  the  line. 

The  allied  army,  collected  01 
this  point,  amounted  to  abou 
35,000  men.  The  fame  motive 
which  had  led  Brune  to  attack  ge 
neral  Abercrombie  before  the  ar 
rival  of  the  Ruffians,  decided,  with 
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>tft  doubt,  the  duke  of  York,  as 
oon  as  he  had  affembled  his  forces, 
lotto  lofe  an  inftant  in  attacking 
he  French,  before  they  fhould 
iave  received  the  reinforcements 
vhich  were  coming  to  them  from 
he  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhine, 
ie  made  his  difpolitions  with  great 
)recipitation ;  the  Ruffian  troops 
rere  divided  between  the  right, 
vjiere  they  formed  the  head  of  The 
:olumn  fupported  by  the  Engliffi, 
md  the  centre,  with  which  they 
vere  mingled.  The  column  of  the 
sight,  commanded  by  the  Ruffian 
renerd  Hermann  (an  old  captain 
)f  diftinguifhed  reputation)  was 
oppofed  to  the  French  column  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  general  Van- 
damme,  the  centre  of  the  Dutch 
was  under  the  orders  of  general 
Dumonceau,  their  right  was  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Daendeis.  The 
duke  of  York  was  at  the  head  of 
the  columns,  forming  the  centre 
and  left  wing  of  his  army;  he  had 
detached  a  corps  of  from  fix  to 
feven  thoufand  men,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  general  Abercrombie,  to 
take  poffieffion  of  Hoorn,  and  march 
Ion  the  rear  of  the  right  of  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  furround  them 
at  the  inftant  when  the  attack'  of 
the  Ruffians  againft  the  French  di- 
Vifion  fhould  have  routed  the  left 
under  general  Brune,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  ftiore.  The  duke  of 
York’s  projetft,  in  this  difpofition 
Of  attack  by  four  columns,  was  to 
flank  both  wings  of  Brune’s  army, 
and  force  him  to  abandon  his  po¬ 
rtion  before  Alkmaar.  General 
Abercrombie  experienced  no  refift.- 
ance  at  Hoorn,  where  he  found  only 
two  companies  of  infantry.  The 
next  morning  (19th  September) 
at  day- break,  the  attack  began 
with  great  fury  along  the  whole 
line.  General  Hermann,  at' the 
head  of  a  very  conliderable  body  of 
Ruffian  troops,  followed  by  a  di- 
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vifion  of  Englifli,  drove  back  the 
French  advanced  pofts,  which  were 
at  Kamp  and  Groot ;  he  then 
pufhed  forwards*  with  the  intention, 
of  furrounding  the  divifion  under 
the  orders  of  general  Vandamme, 
who,  having  no  longer  any  fup pore 
for  his  left,  was  forced  to  retreat. 
The  Ruffians  took  poffieffion  of 
Schoreldam,  and  foon  after  of 
Bergen,  an  eflate  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Naffiau,  with  a  confide- 
rable  village,  around  which  were 
very  fine  woods,  into  which  the 
French  troops  withdrew,  or  rather 
concentred  themfelves,  after  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  to  the  impetuous  attack 
of  general  Hermann,  who  was  now 
only  half  a  league  diftant  from 
Alkmaar.  The  Ruffians  therefore 
had  already  paffied  the  rear  of  the 
centre  of  Brune’s  line,  whilft  the 
duke  of  York,  with  a  ftrong  divj- 
fion  of  Engliffi  troops,  mingled 
with  fome  Ruffians,  attacked  him 
in  front. 

In  this  pofirioti,  Brune  marched 
the  rear-guard  of  Dumonceau’s  di¬ 
vifion  upon  Bergen,  by  a  bridge  of 
communication,  which  he  had  efta- 
b  1  i filed  within  a  few  days,  on  the 
canal  which  leads  to  the  Zyp,  or¬ 
dering  Daendel’s  divifion  to  draw 
clofer  to  the  centre,  which  had 
been  weakened  by  this  movement. 
The  Ruffian  column,  which  had  ad¬ 
vanced  trio  far,  found  1  ti elf  attack¬ 
ed  on  a  fudden  on  both  its  flanks 
by  Vandamme’s  divifion,  and  by 
part  of  Dumonceau’s,  .without 
power  of  communicating  with  the 
centre  of  the  Englifli.  Having  fur- 
rounded  the  village  of  Bergen  by 
his  left,  on  the  fide  of  the  Downs, 
and  by  his  right,  on  the  fide  of 
Alkmaar,  Vandamme  attacked  with 
the  bayonet;  the  village  was  retak¬ 
en  after  a  conflict,  which  was  io 
much  the  more  obfiinate,  as  the 
Ruffians  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  maintain  their  firft  advaii- 
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tage  till  they  were  fupported  by  the 
Englifh;  they  fought  like  men  driv¬ 
en  to  defperation,  and,  when  brok¬ 
en  and  difperfed,  defended  them- 
felves  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
houfes,  where  great  carnage  enfued. 
The  French  general  Gouvion  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  affair. 
The  retreat  of  the  moil  confiderable 
part  of  general  Hermann’s  column 
was  cut  off,  it  was  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  loft  its  artillery. 
Hermann  was  himfelf  made  pri- 
foner,  and  general  Effen,  who  com¬ 
manded  under  him,  was  danger- 
oufty  wounded.  A  great  advantage 
on  the  fide  of  the  French  was  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  fought,  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  no  little  importance  in  a 
country  fo  minutely  interfered, 
and  of  which  the  Ruffians,  who  had 
landed  the  preceding  day,  were  to¬ 
tally  ignorant.  The  Ruffians  la¬ 
boured  alfo  under  another  difad- 
vaptage,  which  was  that  of  not 
having  taken  the  repofe  neceffary 
for  undergoing  lb  great  a  fatigue 
after  a  cruife  by  fea,  which  is  more 
debilitating,  in  general,  to  troops 
than  long  marches  or  engagements. 

General  Dumonceau,  who  was 
alfo  wounded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aflion,  maintained,  or  re-took 
his  pofition,  but  his  divifion  buffer¬ 
ed  much,  becaufe  it  had  to  fuftain 
the  efforts  of  the  centre  of  the  En¬ 
glifh  army,  and  prevent  it  from 
giving  fuccours  to  its  right.  Gene¬ 
ral  Daendel’s  divifion,  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  pofition  of  Oude-Carfpel, 
and  formed,  as  has  been  obferved, 
the  right  of  the  line  of  the  Batavian 
army,  was  attacked  by  the  Englifh 
as  warmly  as  the  left  had  been  by  the 
Ruffians.  After  having  flood  firm  till 
paft  mid-day,  it  was  difiodged  with 
the  lofs  both  of  men  and  artillery, 
This  divifion,  already  weakened  by 
the  fuccours  which  general  Daen- 
‘dels  had  fent  to  that  of  the  centre, 


and  in  which  the  explofion  of  a 
powder-carriage  had  increafed  the 
diforder,  rallied,  and  began  to  join 
again  in  the  engagement  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  day.  Daendels  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  the  poft  of 
Broek,  and  the  batteries  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  on  the  fide  of 
Ouae-(farfpel.  The  defeat  of  his 
right  wing  forced  the  duke  of  York 
to  draw  back  his  left,  which  was 
too  extended  and  too  enfeebled, 
after  detaching  general  Abercrom¬ 
bie  to  Hoorn.  This  place  the  gene¬ 
ral  evacuated  during  the  night;  and 
the  whole  of  the  allied  army  fell 
back  to  its  entrenchments  at  the 
Zyp.  Brune  alfo  took  the  fame 
pofts  as  he  occupied  before  the 
battle. 

The  event  of  this  engagement, 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  government;  it  diffipated 
the  alarm  which  the  arrival  of  the 
Ruffians,  the  approach  of  the  En¬ 
glifh  on  the  fide  of  Hoorn,  and  the 
manoeuvres  of  their  fleet  of  boats  in 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  fpread  through 
Amfterdam  :  a  few  days  after  the 
defence  of  the  Pam  pus  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  arrival  of  60  or  70 
French  gun -boats  with  their  crews, 
and  which  had  been  fent  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  by  the  interior  canals  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  Holland.  The 
two  armies  continuing  to  entrench 
themfelves  in  their  oppofite  .  pofi- 
tions,  became  every  day  more  for¬ 
midable  to  each  other,  by  the  oh- 
ftacles  which  they  multiplied  in 
every  direffion,  and  by  the  rein¬ 
forcements  which  they  received-. 
The  rear-guard  of  the  Ruffians, 
con  lifting  of  two  thou  land  men 
and  upwards,  landed  at  the  Texel; 
and,  on  the  other  fide,  a  Frencu 
derr.i- brigade  palled  through  Ain- 
fterd  am  to  Alkmaar,  while  every 
exertion  was  making  to  prefs  the 
raifing  new  levies,  and  form  bat¬ 
talions.  of  national  guards. 
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From  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Bergen,  nothing  of  any  importance 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  patfed  be¬ 
tween.  the  two  armies.  That  of  the 
duke  of  York,  in  refuming  its  poll 
of  the  Zyp,  had  re-eftablifhed  and 
ftrengthened  its  right,  flanked  by 
the  fea  wirh  the  towns  of  Enchuy- 
fen  and  Medenblick  on  its  left. 
From  thofe  pofls,  the  fleet  of  gun¬ 
boats  continued  to  attack  and  ha- 
rafs  dilferent  points  of  the  Zuyder- 
Zee;  and,  mailers  of  the  Lemmer, 
the  Englifh  made  a  defcent  in 
Freifland,  fummoned  Hardervvick, 
and  attacked  Staveren,  without 
reaping,  however,  from  thofe  at¬ 
tacks,  the  fruits  they  expelled,  on 
account  of  the  iituation  of  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  nor  did  they  produce  any 
refources,  which'  were  becoming 
lefs  abundant  every  day.  The  left 
Ruflian  divifion  arrived  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  the  combined  army 
prepared  to  renew  its  attacks  j  it 
appeared,  even  by  the  fpeeches  in 
parliament,  and  by  the  bill  pro- 
pofed  for  the  employment  of  militia 
out  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  mi- 
niftry  were  decided  to  purfue  their 
plan,  without  fuffering  themfelves 
to  be  fhaken  by  the  difficulties 
which  the  nature  of  the  country 
prefented,  the  unexpected  efforts 
of  the  Batavian  government,  and 
the  aid  of  France,  much  more  ex- 
fenfive  than  had  been  deemed  pof- 
fibleat  thisepocha  of  the  campaign. 

Brune,  (till  inferior  in  ftrength, 
was  waiting  a  divifion  which  Kei- 
ierman  had  organised  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  which  he  was 
haftening  the  march  towards  North 
Holland.  The  Batavian  govern¬ 
ment  alfo  negleCted  nothing  to 
complete  and  augment  its  batta¬ 
lions.  From  t lie  concurrence  of 
both  republics,  the  defenfive  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  French  and  Batavian 
^rmy  bepame  every  day  It ro tiger: 
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Brune  had  ftrenp'thened  the  diffe- 
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rent  entrenchments  which  covered 
his  left,  chiefly  before  the  village 
of  Bergen;  the  woods  which  lur- 
round  it, the  Downs  which  covered 
and  commanded  it,  on  the  fide  of 
the  north,  in  the  direction  of  the 
avenue  of  Schoreldam,  rendered 
this  part  of  the  politico  very  refpeCt- 
abie,  and  the  fame  ground  from 
the  Downs  to  the  fea  was  not  lefs 
favourable  for  the  defenfive;  the 
centre  and  the  right  were  almoft 
impregnable,  the  fweiling  of  the 
ivaters  had  allowed  him  to  extend 
the  great  inundation  of  the  Huyger- 
Waard,  and,  if  it  were  not  entirely 
complete,  at  leaft  almoft  all  the 
country  had  been  rendered  marfiiy 
and  impracticable,  and  all  the  roads 
and  paflages  between  Alkmaar  and 
Medenblick  were  cut  in  every  di¬ 
rection. 

In  the  rear  of  this  line,  the  Pokier 
of  the  Beemfter  being  almoft  entirely 
inundated,  and  covering  Edam  and 
Purmerend,  the  front  of  the  defen¬ 
five  was  reduced  to  two  leagues  and 
a  half,  or  three  leagues  at  moft. 
This  obfervation  is  fo  much  the 
more  important,  as  the  Englifh  and 
Ruffian  army  paffed  all  at  once  from 
an  attack  too  diverging  to  the  con¬ 
trary  excefs;  fince,  if  it  fucceeded 
in  palling  the  pefition  of  Alkmaar, 
infteau  of  being  able  to  extend  itfelf, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  its 
fuperiority,  it  v/as  obliged  to  double 
its  lines,  and  to  narrow  the  interval 
of  its  columns;  the  difadvantage  of 
this  kind  of  attack  is  obvious,  and 
fo  much  the  more  in  the  cafe  of  a 
retreat,  as  the  ground  prefects  itfelf 
in  an  inverfe  mode,  and  obftruCts 
the  rallying,  inftead  of  favouring 
it.  It  was  on  tne  fecond  of  October 
that  the  duke  of  York  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces  :  as  he  could  not  manoeuvre 
by  his  left,  on  account  of  the  inun- 
2  C  3  dapoiis 
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clarions,  nor  hazard  an  engagement 
in  difficult  pa  (Fes  to  turn  the 
Waard,  he  direhfed  once  more  his 
principal  effort  againft  the  French 
divifions  which  formed  the  left  of 
General  Brune,  The  advanced 
parts  of  this  left  and  of  the  centre 
of  the  French  and  Batavian  army 
were  at  firff  attacked  and  dillodged, 
from  Groet,  Kamp,  Sciiorei,  and 
Schoreldam,  by  the  Ruffian  and 
Englifh  troops.  The  difpofltion  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  attack  was  in 
four  columns ;  that  of  the  right, 
formed  by  three  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry,  nine  fquadrons  of  dragoons, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery  on 
horfeback,  was  led  on  by  general 
Abercrombie;  this  column  followed 
the  lea-fhore.  Two  columns  of 
nearly  thefame  force,  compofed, one 
of  Ruffian  troops,  and  another  of 
Englifh,  marched  upon  Bergen, 
and,  after  having  followed  the  road 
at  the  loot  of  the  downs  of  Cana- 
pefdown,  extended  themfelves  by 
the  right  to  the  heights.  A  fourth 
column,  in  which  was  the  young 
Prince  of  Grange,  kept  in  check 
Paendel’s  divifion.  After  the  pofts 
of  Schoreldam  had  been  carried, 
the  engagement  took  a  more  ferious 
turn  before  Bergen  ;  general  Gou- 
vion,  who  commanded  in  this 
village,  fupported  the  attack  of 
general  Dundas,  and  was  firm  in 
maintaining  it,  till  Abercrombie, 
who  had  already  pa  bed  Bergen, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  by  Eg- 
monfthe  portion. of  Alkmaar,  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  hre  of  the  gun- boats 
which  were  Rationed  along  the 
fliore,  liad  ordered  his  column  to 
file  acrofs  the  Downs,  and,  taking 
advantage  both  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  to  place  his  light-ar¬ 
tillery  and  cover  his  attacks,  had 
driven  back  as  far  as  Egmont  every 
toing  that  had  ref] fled  him.  This 
lail  poft,  commanded  by  general 
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Vandamme,  was  not  lefs  vigorouffy 
defended  than  that  of  Bergen,  but 
both  were  evacuated  by  the  French 
during  the  night,  after  the  moll 
bloody  engagements  which  had  yet 
taken  place  in  Holland ;  fevetal 
generals  were  wounded,  and,  both 
in  the  attack  and  the  defence,  each 
party  charged  feveral  times  with  the 
bayonet. 

The  centre  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  army  at  Lang* dyke  and 
Koe-dyke  was  attacked  with  the 
fame  fuccefs;  a  few  armed  boats, 
placed  along  the  canal  of  Alkmaar, 
had  greatly  contributed  in  this  part 
to  the  taking  of  Schoreldam,  and  to, 
the  progrefs  of  the  columns;  the 
courage  and  addrefs  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  were  particularly  no¬ 
ticed,  they  fought  in  the  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  forced  with  agility  every 
obflacle  to  gain  the  dank  of  the 
troops  which  were  oppofed  to 
them. 

Brune  feeing  his  left  preffed  by 
general  Abercrombie’s  column, 
and  his  centre  broke  in  upon,  fell 
back  in  good  order,  and  took 
a  new  and  very  ft  rang  and  better 
conne&ed  pofition  than  the  firff; 
the  left  at  Wyck-op-See  on  the  edge 
of  the  fea,  and  the  centre  at  Krim- 
man-dyke.  General  Daendei’s  di¬ 
vifion,  though  it  had  not  been  at¬ 
tacked,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  centre  and  the, 
left,  and  abandon  the  position  o£ 
Brook,  St.  Pancras,  Oude-Carlpel, 
and  retreat  upon  Purmerend  and 
Monikendarn,  behind  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Schenner  and  the 
Beemfter.  The  advanced  pofts 
were  at  Li m men,  Bacciim,  Acker- 
ftoct,  and  the  head-quarters  at  Be- 
verwick,  which  is  only  three  leagues, 
from  Haerlem. 

The  Englifh  entered  Alkmaar  the, 
next  day7,  and  fent  forward  their 
pofts,  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  French 
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and  Dutch  army  ;  and  Brune,  after 
fending  back  to  Haerl  m  part  of 
his  baggage,  took  means  to  fecure 
himfelt  in  the  polition  he  had  taken. 
While  the  Englifh  were  threatening 
the  feat  of  empire  in  Holland,  Suri¬ 
nam,  thelaftofits  valuable  colonies 
in  South  America,  fell  into  their 
hands  (s  9th  of  Auguft),  like  the 
Dutch  fleet,  without  linking  a 
blow.  The  colony,  it  appears,  was 
in  no  fltuation  to  make  long  re- 
flftance,  which  in  any  cafe  mult 
have  been  ineiFe<ftual ;  and  the  re- 
prefentations  which  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  made  by  the  governor  to 
the  Batavian  government  of  his 
weaknefs,  had  remained  without  re¬ 
ply  ;  or  rather  in  this,  as  in  other 
cafes,  the  Dutch  had  relied  Tipon, 
and  paid  the  French  government 
for  afli dance,  which  the  latter  bad 
as  conllantly  promifed  and  neg- 
ledted. 

Tnis  reliflance,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe,  which 
had  not  been  counted  on  by  either 
fide,  and  which  the  flownefs  of  the 
|  junction  of  the  three  divilions  of 
the  expedition  had  to  lirongly  fa- 
!  vpured,  gave  the  French  govern- 
I  ment  time  to  feel  all  the  importance 
I  of  the  defence  of  Holland.  'X'he 
I  fuccours  fent  there,  were  in  reality 
|  employed  to  guarantee  the  frontiers 
of  the  Low  Countries,  into  which 
the  Englilh,  after  having  conquered 
Holland,  would  have  eahiy  turned 
againlt  the  French  republic  the 
fame  arms,  the  fame  means,  as  at 
this  moment  the  republic  dire  vied 
a  gain  ft  them.  Nevertheless,  this 
new  war  in  Holland  had  consider¬ 
ably  increafed  the  embarralfment  of 
the  French  diredfory,  by  hindering 
it  from  forming  its  army  of  the 
Rhine,  or  at  leal!  carrying  it  to 
fuch  a  proportion  of  force,  io  as  to 
piake  it  a£t  on  the  oftenlive,  main¬ 
tain  itfelf  on  the  right  fide,  and 
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fublift,  above  all,  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  empire.  General  Muller,  after 
having  been  reinforced  by  detach¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  garrifons, 
had  not  been  able  to  colledi  more 
than  20,000  men,  with  which  he 
could  only  make  a  diverfton,  unable 
to  maintain  himfelf  before  the  arch¬ 
duke,  w  ho  was  on  the  march  againft: 
him  with  fuperior  forces.  The  re¬ 
treat  of  this  prince  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the 
Auftrian  army,  had  not  produced 
the  effe£t  which  was  expected,  and 
Maflena  had  not  been  able  to  pufti, 
as  far  as  he  had  thought  it  poiiible, 
the  flrft  advantage  of  the  fuccefles 
of  the  generals  Chabran  and  Le- 
courbe  againft  the  centre  and  left 
of  the  allied  army,  although  circum- 
ftances  appeared  greatly  in  his 
favour  ;  but  the  demonftrations  of 
the  archduke,  who  threatened  to 
force  a  paffage  to  turn  the  left  of 
the  French  army,  between  Brifach 
and  Bali),  kept  Maflena  in  fufpenfe  : 
befides,  if  the  extent  of  his  pofttion 
be  conlidered,,  after  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  canton  of  Glaris,  and  en¬ 
circled  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Wallenftadt,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  could  not  undertake  an  attack 
wirh  fufficient  forces  on  the  excel  - 
celient  frontiers  of  General  Hotze, 
on  the  line  of  the  lakes^ — that 
is  to  fay,  the  left  flank,  and  the 
rear  of  the  Auftro-Ruflian  army; 
nor  diflodge  it  from  its  pofttion 
before  Zurich,  without  rifking 
being  cut  off  himfelf  from  his 
right, 

The  archduke,  wbofe  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  Hill  at  St.  Blaife,  appeared 
to  threaten  Bafil  and  Huninguen, 

while  he  made  his  army  file  off'  bv 

*  * 

Donaufchingen  upon  Lewilburg. 
The  main  ot  the  Auftrian  army, 
which  was  encamped  ( 1  ith  Septem¬ 
ber)  between  Echterdingen  and 
W aldenfhruch,  continued  its  forced 
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marches  in  the  fame  direction ;  ge¬ 
neral  NauendorPs  advanced  g-uard, 
and  general  Stzarray’s  divifion,  had 
already  detached  their  light  troops 
upon  the  advanced  polls  of  the 
French,  who  had  evacuated  Bruch- 
fal,  and  raifed  the  liege  of  Philipf- 
hurg.  They  had  attempted  two 
days  before  to  fcale  the  entrench¬ 
ments  on  the  fide  of  Rbeinlheim 
and  Wiefenthal,  but  the  rhinegrave 
of  Salm  had  repulfed  them  with 
lofs,  and  the  town  which  he  had  fo 
courageoufiy  defended  was  entirely 
relieved.  This  fecond  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Phi  lip  (burgh  la  fed  five 
days  and  five  nights,  and,  in  this 
fhort  (pace  of  time,  the  town,  a  few 
houfes  excepted,  was  reduced  to 
allies.  It  was  thehotteft  bombard¬ 
ment  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution. 

General  Muller  retreated  at  firft 
by  Waghaufel  ;  he  evacuated  Hei¬ 
delberg  (15th  of  September),  and, 
fending  his  artillery  and  baggage 
beyond  the  Rhine,  encamped  be¬ 
fore.  Manheim,  near  Neckareau. 
The  retreat  of  the  French  continued 
in  good  order  by  the  bridge  of 
Manheim,  and  the  corps  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  divided  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  left  fide;  6000  men  filed  off 
to  Mentz,  and  another  divifion  to 
Spires  and  Germerlbeim.  A  rear¬ 
guard-  of  about  6oco  men,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Laroche,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  entrenchments  of 
Manh  eim,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
place,  which  had  been  rc-eftabiifh- 
ed,  or  but  imperfedly  raifed.  The 
archduke  had  ufeb  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence,  that  having  been  able  to 
coll  t  Ft  a  corps  of  25,000  men,  in 
the  plains  of  the  Neckar,  ( 1 6th  of 
September,)  he  marched  in  perfon 
to  the  , village  of  Seekinheim,  and 
began  the  attack  with  the  divisions 
under  the  orders  of  generals  Stzar- 
ray  and  Kofpeth.  Thefe  were  at 


firft  repulfed ;  but  having  made  a 
fecond  attack  with  the  battalions 
of  the  grenadiers,  the  redoubt  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Neckar,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  entrench¬ 
ments,  were  carried.  As  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  the  impe¬ 
rial  artillery  had  taken  advantage¬ 
ous  pofitions  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  commanded  the  bridge 
of  boats,  the  retreat  of  the  French 
was  cut  off,  the  gates  of  the  town 
forced,  and  more  than  half  of  ge¬ 
neral  Laroche’s  divifion  was  taken 
prifoners,  after  lofing  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  reft.  The  archduke, 
after  this  victory,  marched  upon 
Scliwetzingen,  one  of  the  points 
the  mod  frequently  and  alternately 
occupied  by  both  parties  during 
this  war.  He  had  now  poffellion 
of  both  tides  the  Mein,  below 
Frankfort.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  labdfturm,  or  levy  of  the 
militia  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
was  transferred  from  Niederrard 
to  Hochft  ;  expedition  was  u fed  in 
haftening  the  arrival  of  pontoons, 
and  great  preparations  were  appa¬ 
rently  made  to  crofs  the  Rhine 
with  the  Auftrian  army  and  that  of 
the  empire,  which  the  archduke 
was  employed  in  collecting  and 
organifing,  and  whole  total  force 
amounted  to  about  6o,ooq  men. 

The  French  were  equally  alert  in 
making  the  detachments,  which 
they  had  pulhed  as  far  as  Weilburg  * 
and  Wetzlaer,  fall  back  on  Ehren- 
breitftein.  Uncertain  as  to  the 
point  on  which  the  archduke  was 
going  to  force  his  paffage,  an,d  un¬ 
able  as  yet  to  penetrate  into  his  de- 
figns,  general  Muller  limited  his 
operations  to  the  covering  Mentz, 
fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Durk- 
heim,  and  ceafing  all  fort  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  right  fide  of 
the  Rhine.  k  \  ’ 
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Declaration  of  I  Tar  by  Ruffin  ogainf  Spain .  Conduit  of  the  Emperor  of' 
Ruffin'  towards  Denmark — Submjfion  of  Denmark.  Sweden,  Anfiver  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  thr  Ruffian  Declaration  of  IFar.  Removal  of  the 
Pope  from  Florence  into  F  ance' — Death  of  the  P ope— Particulars  of  his 
Rhode  at  F Pence — Ref  exions  cn  the  Fate  of  Pius  Sixth ,  Situation  of  the 
f  rench  Army  at  Rome.  Invefment  of  the  City  by  the  Neapolitans  and 
Injur  gents.  Engagements  between  the  Garrifon  and  the  Neapolitan  Droops. 
Surrender  of  Rome  to  the  Fnglifj.  Honourable  Conduit  of  the  Pnglijb 
Commodore.  Conditions  op  the  Capitulation.  Abolition  of  the  Roman  Re - 
public .  Gcneyal  Infurreltion  in  the  Wefern  Departments  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  Dreadful  Epffie Its  of  the  Law  of  Hof  ages  and  the  forced  Loan • 
Defperate  State  op  the  French  Republic.  Arrival  op'  Bonaparte  in  France* 
Introductory  R< flexions  on  the  Expedition  to  Egypt.  Preparations  of  the 
Darks  and  Enffiifh  againf  Egypt,  political  and  feientife  Operations  of 
the  French  in  Egypt .  Organ; fat  ion  of  the  French  Army  for  an  Expedition 
into  Syria.  Political  and  Military  Situation  of  Egypt.  Defeat  of  Ma- 
malukes ,  and  Capture  of  El-  Arfch.  Slownefs  of  the  Preparations  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Cauf'es  of  the.  Infurreltion  and  Suhmifjion  of  Pafpwan 
Oglou.  Arrival  of  the  Englijh  Squadron  before  St.  John  D’Acre.  March 
of  the  French  Army  acrofs  the  Defert.  Capture  of  Gaza.  Jaffa  taken  by 
Storm.  Defeat  of  the  Durks  near  ancient  Samaria.  Capture  of  the  French 
Fleet  of  Artillery  near  the  Promontory  of  Mount  Carmel.  Siege  of  St.  John 
D  Acre — Operations  of  the  Siege- — AfTembly  of  an  immenfe  Durkijh  Army 
near  Cana — Dotal  Def  eat  and  Rout  acrofs  the  River  Jordan  of  the  Durkijh 
Army  in  the  Plains  of  Efdrelon — Renewed  Attacks  on  St.  John  D* Acre- 
Arrival  of  Durkifj  Reinforcements — Paffage  of  the  French  through  the 
Breach  into  St.  John  D’Acre—  Repulf  c  of  the  Befegers.  N  Impracticability 
of  taking  the  Fortrefs — Laf  defperate  Attempts — Preparations  for  raiftng 
the  Siege  of  St.  John  D’ Acre.  Proclamation  of  the  Porte  to  the  French 
Army.  Retreat  of  the  French  Army  back  to  Egypt.  Refult  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition  into  Syria .  Combined  Expedition  of  the  Englifh  and  lurks  againfl 
Egypt.  Operations  of  the  French  Generals  in  Egypt  during  the  Campaign 
of  Bonaparte  in  Syria.  Defeat  of  the  Mamalukes.  landing  of  the  Durks 
at  Ahoukir.  Military  Dif  options  of  French  and  Durkifo  Armies.  Dread- 
fid  Engagement  between  the  Turks  and  French.  Pillory  of  Aboukir.  Pre¬ 
parations  by  Bonaparte  for  his  Return  to  France.  Departure  of  Bona¬ 
parte  from  Egypt,  and  Arrival  in  France.  Intercepted  Fetters  from  Egypt. 
Spate  of  the  Country  and  of  the  French  Army.  Defeat  of  Mourad  Bey 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Dejlrullion  of  the  Durkijh  Army  on  the  Coajis  near 
Damietta . 

THE  cabinet  of  Peterfbnrgh,  vilifed  fociety  in  Europe,  and 
which  had  entered  into  the  which  appears  to  have  been  guided 
alliance  againft  the  French  republic  by  as  diiinrerefted  motives  as  any 
for  the  reftoration  of  order  and  ci«  of  the  other,  powers,  fince  the 
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fiatus  quo  before  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  appears  to  have  been  the  ob- 
Je<6b  of  its  purfuit  in  the  aid  it  gave 
to  the  general  caufe,  not  fatislied 
“with  carrying  on  boftiiities  againft 
every  republican  ally  of  the  French, 
had  declared  war  againft  the  court 
of  Spain.  The  rnotive  of  this  de¬ 
claration,  as  fet  forth  in  the  mani- 
fefto,  was,  the  alfiftance  given  by 
Spain  to  the  French  republic,  the 
fawlefs  government  of  which  the 
emperor  was  refcived,  with  the  aid 
of  his  allies,  to  overthrown  Fie  re- 
prefented,  that  the  Almighty  having 
crowned  all  his  undertakings  hi¬ 
therto  with  fuccefs,  this  govern¬ 
ment,  the  objeSI  of  divine  wrath, 
was  now  drawing  near  to  its  laft 
moments  ;  vet  having  been  aided 
and  encouraged  by  Spain  more  than 
by  any  other  power,  through  fear 
of  its  vengeance,  after  having  tried 
every  means  to  open  to  this  power 
the  true  road  of  honour  and  glory, 
by  engaging  it  again  to  join  its 
forces,  to  thofe  of  the  coalition, — 
yet  as  it  perfifted  obftinately  in  its 
errors,  the  only  further  mode  which 
be  found  it  expedient  to  make  life 
of  was  that  of  war,  which  he  con- 
fequently  declared.  The  court  of 
Ben  mark  had  alfo  incurred  the  dii- 
pleaTure  of  the  cabinet  of  Peterf- 
bnrgh,  and  an  order  was  iflued, 
that  whatever  Danifh  veffels  were 
ih  the  ports  of  Ruffia  fliould  im¬ 
mediately  quit  them.  It  appears 
that  the  Danifli  government  had 
given  more  .encouragement  to  what 
are  called  French  principles  than 
Paul  thought  fitting  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  order,  religion,  and 
ci vilified  lociety  in  Europe; — but 
the  anger  of  this  imperial  reformer 
was  afl'uaged  on  the  appearance  of 
a  royal  ordonnance  at  Copenhagen, 
which  limited  the  liberty  of  "the 
profs.  By  this  ordonnance,  ail  anony¬ 
mous  writings  were  forbidden  j  the 
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pain  of  death  was  pronounced 
again  ft  all  writers  who  fliould  pro¬ 
voke  infurrediion;  fuch  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  conftitution  and  the  form 
of  monarchical  government,  or 
fliould  feek  to  fipread  reports  which 
fliould  bring  the  royal  perfon  or 
his  family  into  contempt,  were  to 
be  banifhed;  writings  againft  the 
Cbriftian  religion,  or  which  fliould 
tend  to  bring  into  contempt  other 
religious  fyftems,  fubjedted  the 
authors,  with  great  propriety,  to  the 
fame  punifhment,  fince  to  attack  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  cut  off  all  the  bonds 
which  hold  fociety  together.  Thofe 
who  infuited  foreign  powers  were 
to  be  confined  in  prifons.  With 
thefie  exceptions  every  perfon  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  write  whatever 
he  pleafed.  Sweden  was  ftill  more 
obedient,  and,  on  the  requifition  of 
the  emperor,  acceded,  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  leaft,  to  the  coalition.  The 
court  of  Spain  was  not  fo  fubmif- 
five  ;  the  king,  in  his  anfwer  to 
Paul’s  manifefto,  declared  that  the 
alliance  which  he  had  formed  -with 
the  French  republic,  and  which 
had  excited  the  jeaioufy  of  certain 
powers,  he  tried,  and  fliould  always 
try,  to  maintain;  that  the  objecft  of 
the  coalition  newly  formed  was. 
lefs  the  chimerical  and  apparent  de¬ 
fire  of  re-eftablifhing  order,  than 
of  introducing  confufion  by  domi¬ 
neering  over  fuch  nations  as  did 
not  enter  into  its  ambitious  views; 
that  Ruffia  had  been  moft  forward 
in  the  exercife  of  this  domination, 
its  emperor  having  ufurped  titles 
that  no  way  belonged  to  him  ;  that 
the  court  of  Spain  would  not  ftoop. 
to  notice  the  incoherent  and  info- 
lent  language  of  the  Ruffian  mani¬ 
fefto  ;  but  that  it  would  continue 
to  repel  every  aggreffion  which 
prefumption,  and  a  l'yftem  of  falfe 
combinations,  might  direct  againft 
it. 

A  Q 
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An'event  took  place  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  which,  as  it  had  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the 
French  republic,  ought  not  to  be 
paded  by  without  notice.  This 
was  the  death  of  Pius  Vlth,  the 
hiftory  of  whofe  pontificate  has 
been  curforily  related  in  the  tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  laft  year.  At.  the 
time  when  the  allied  forces  entered 
Italy,  and  victory  began  to  declare 
itfelf  in  their  favour,  the  French 
dire&ors,  who  had  continued  to 
exercife  a  fort  of  infpe&ion  over 
the  perfon  of  the  pope,  and  who 
had  at  that  time  lodged  him  in  the 
Chartreufe,  near  Florence,  gave 
orders  for  him  to  leave  Tufcany. 
His  illnefs,  and  the  danger  of  re¬ 
moving  him  to  Cagliari,  in  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  at  .that  moment, 
was  fubflantiated  by  a  confultation 
of  the  faculty.  The  French  di¬ 
rectory,  however,  fearing  that  his 
residence  in  Italy  might  be  attended 
with  danger,  a  fear,  abfurd,  and 
ch  imerical,  when  almoft  the  whole 
of  Italy  was  in  revolt  at  their  own 
defpotifm,  ordered  him  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  acrofs  the  Alps  to  Brianqon, 
in  which  fortrefs  he  remained  un¬ 
til  the  prog  refs  of  the  Ruffians 
threatened  the  invafion  of  the 
frontiers,  when  he  was  again  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Valence,  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

At  Valence  he  was  lodged  in 
the  citadel,  where  he  occupied  the 
apartments  of.  the  ancient  gover¬ 
nor,  commanding  a  fine  view  acrofs 
the  river.  Here  it  was  that  Pius 
the  Vlth'  terminated  peaceably  his 
career.  His  apartments  were  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  a  very  fine 
garden,  in  which  he  was  often 
drawn  about  in  a  rolling  chair;  for 
the  fuelling  of  his  legs  and  thighs 
did  not  permit  him  to  wralk.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  weeks  that  he  dwelt  in 
Valence,  he  did  not  above  once 
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go  out  of  the  preempts  of  the 
caftle.  The  Spanifh  commiffary, 
wBo  had  remarked  that  the  motion 
of  a  carriage  was  favourable  to  hfs 
health,  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
municipality  for  him  fometimes  to 
take  an  airing ;  but  through  ex* 
cefs  of  prudence,  and  not  to  give 
occafion  for  public  explofions  of 
pious  zeal,  he  made  ufe  of  this  per* 
million  only  once.  Few  perfons, 
therefore,  had  the  means  of  feeing 
the  pope  during  his  abode  at  Va¬ 
lence,  although  feveral  prefented 
themfelves,  feme  to  render  homage 
to  the  head  of  the  church,  others 
to  indulge  their  curiofitv. 

From  abroad  he  received  frequent 
marks  of  confolation,  which  he 
felt  fenffibly.  The  young  Labrador 
fcarcely  buffered  a  Angle  day  to 
pafs  without  vifiting  him  during 
his  dinner.  His  features,  worn 
down  by  fo  many  calamities,  grew’ 
animated,  when  he  law  this  agent 
of  the  only  power  which  could 
publicly  difeover  any  interefi  for 
him.  To  him  he  confided  his 
little  vexations,  prayed  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  what  he  wanted,  to 
prevent  fuch  and  fuch  little  con¬ 
tradictions  from  taking  place,  and 
due  refpeCt  was  almoft  always  paid 
to  the  intereeffion  of  the  Spanifli 
agent.  The  hard  treatment  which 
he  had  endured  did  not  extend  to 
that  of  {hipping  him  of  his  pon¬ 
tifical  garments.  From  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Rome  till 
his  death,  he  wore  a  long  white,  or 
purple  tunic,  bordered  with  er¬ 
mine;  a  red  calotte,  and  paftoral 
crofs.  Wherever  he  flopped,  and 
even  in  France,  he  was  buffered  fo 
celebrate  divine  fervice  with  as 
much  pomp  as  the  little  number  of 
ecciefialtics  who  furrounded  him, 
and  the  ftraitened  place  which 
ferved  him  for-  a  church,  would 
permit.  Iiis  way  of  living,  on  the 
t  „  whole. 
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whole,  was  uniform  and  tranquil; 
he  divided  his  time,  as  at  the  Char- 
treufe,  between  prayer,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  few  pious  books,  the 
table,  and  walking ;  fome  hours 
were  confecrat'ed  to  his  correfpon- 
d’ence,  which  was  Hill  exteniive. 
He  anfwered  whatever  confulta- 
tions  were  continued  to  be  addrefted 
to  him  as  head  of  the  church.  He 
Hept  little  during  the  night ;  role 
early;  but  immediately  after  din-' 
ner,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
(Italy,,  he  took  adong  nap. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
the  Chartreufe  his  health  had  vi¬ 
sibly  declined,  the  fweiling  of  his 
legs  and  thighs  made  rapid  pro- 
1  grefs,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  his 
body  grew  fuccelfively  paralytic. 
Such' was  his  date,  when  a  queftion 
arofe  about  changing  the  place  of 
bis  exile.  Valence  appeared  too 
near  the  comtat  of  Avignon,  which 
was  then  in  fome  agitation.  The 
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directory  decreed  that  he  ftiould 
be  transferred  to  Dijon.  Pius  was 
extremely  affedted  at  this  news,  and 
uttered  fome  complaints,  the  firft 
which  had  efcaped  him  fince  his 
departure  from  Rome  : — “  Alas !” 
cried  he,  in  a  mournful  tone,  “  why- 
will  they  not  let  me  die  in  peace  ?” 
It  was  inhuman,  indeed,  that  they 
fhoiild  have  taken  this  decilion, 
from  vain  terrors,  to  make  this  dy¬ 
ing  old  man  begin  another  journey, 
to  tear  him  away  from  this  uniform 
and  tranquil  regimen,  which  alone 
prolonged  his  days.  The  decree  of 
the  directory  was  the  real  fentence 
of  death  to  this  unfortunate  pon¬ 
tiff:  ,h  is  fituation,  which  grew 
worfe  every  day,  fufpended  the 
execution,  and  .fpared  the  French 
government  the  odium  of  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  cruelty.  The  palfy  fpread 
from  his  thighs  to  his  inteftines, 
when  the  phyficians  began  to  de¬ 
spair  of  his  life ;  a  diarrhoea,  which 


took  place,  feemed,  however,  to 
give  him  fome  relief.  For  a  long 
time  paft  his  head  had  not  been  fo 
found  as  it  was  at  that  time;  but 
every  other  fymptom  betokened  a 
fpeedy  diffolution.  The  SpaniOl 
commiftary  faw  him  on  the  eve  of 
his  death,  and  found  him  calm  and 
refigned.  Religion, .  after  having 
encircled  him  with  all  its  pomp, 
was  become  his  oiily  fupport  in  his 
laft  moments.  Surrounded  by  a 
fmall  number  of  friends  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him,  he  flept 
away  life  on  the  29th  of  Auguft, 

1 799,  in  the  8sd  year  of  his  age 
and  the  24th  of  his  pontificate. 

His  pious  folio wers  had  admini- 
frered  to  him  the  la  ft  fuccours  of 
devotion,  and  rendered  to  his  re¬ 
mains  the  laft  duties  of  friendffiip  : 
they  were  embalmed  and  depoftted 
in  a  lead  coffin,  and  in  the  prefence 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
municipality  of  Valence  inclofed 
in  a  coffin  of  wood,  which  was 
fealed,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
arms  of  Spain  and  the  emblems  of 
liberty— a  lingular  union,  which 
crowned  the  deftiny  of  the  unfojy 
tunate  Pius  VI. ! 

On  this  occafion  various  Angular 
circumftances,  which  chance  had 
brought  around  him,  rufh  upon  the 
memory  :  —  The  French  officer 
commanding  the  efcort  which  con¬ 
duced  him  without  the  walls  of 
Rome  was  named  Calvin ;  Hell 
(Inferno)  was  the  name  of  the 
country-houfe  to  which  he  with¬ 
drew  after  the  earthquake  at  Si¬ 
enna  ;  the  French  minifter,  under 
whofe  infpeCion  he  remained  at 
Florence,  was  ar  proteftant ;  and, 
laftiy,  the  feat  of  the  catholic  king, 
and  the  infrgnia  of  that  liberty, 
in  the  name  of  which  he  had  been 
dethroned,  had  paraded  acrofs  Italy, 
and  exiled  into  France,  was  placed 
together  on  his  tomb.  Of  his  for¬ 
mer 
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mer  fplendor  nothing  remained 
but  a  model!  wardrobe;  a  little 
linen  and  fome  clothes  was  all  his 
property,  all  of  which  he  could 
difpofe :  thefe  he  bequeathed  to 
the  companions  of  his  misfortune; 
but  the  conftituted  authorities  of 
Valence  pretended — paltry  and  fa- 
crilegious  barbarians  I  that  this 
Header  legacy  belonged  to  the 
French  nation. 

The  archbifhop  of  Corinth  alone 
remained  at  Valence,  waiting  the 
fuccefs  of  the  repeated  reclama¬ 
tions  which  he  had  made  to  the 
French  government.  He  requeu¬ 
ed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  back  to  Italy  the  body  of 
Pius,  a  few  jewels  of  little  value,  a 
few  pieces  of  plate,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  facred  vafes  of  which  he 
had  made  ufe.  But  the  directors 
of  the  French  republic  did  not  en¬ 
ter  into  his  feelings,  and  fhowed 
no  great  difpofitions  to  comply 
with  this  pious  demand.  The  arch¬ 
bifhop  was  ftill  waiting  with  anx¬ 
iety  the  decifion  thefe  unfeeling 
depofitaries  of  authority,  when  a 
powerful  advocate  appeared,  whefe 
prefence  was  neceffary  for  the  re- 
drefs  of  many  other  wrongs  than 
thofe  which  were  the  object  of 
the  archbifbop’s  reclamation. 

A  month  had  fcarcely  elapfed 
from  the  death  of  the  pontiff  ere 
his  late  feat  of  government  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  his 
allies.  The  defeat  of  the  French 
had  produced  the  fame  effects  in 
the  Roman  republic  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Macdonald,  in  his 
retreat  from  Naples,  had  left  at 
Rome  about  3500  French,  includ¬ 
ing  thofe  employed  in  the  different 
adminiftrations.  The  defeat  of  the 
republican  army  at  Piacenza  was 
the  lignal  of,  general  infurredtion 
againit  the  French  in  the  Roman 
flate,  as  it  had  been  at  Naples  and 
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Florence.  The  approach  of  the 
infhrgents  and  their  numbers  in- 
ftrufted  the  French  what  had  been 
the  date  of  the  armies  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Italy.  All  communica¬ 
tion  was  cut  off  from  without, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  been  the  objects  of 
the  exadfions  and  depredations  of 
French  commiffaries  and  agentsf 
were  but  too  well  difpofed  to  yield 
to  the  fuggeflions  of  the  priefts* 
who  were  inceffant  in  their  provo¬ 
cations  to  every  adt  of  hodility 
againit  every  thing  which  bore  any 
relation  to  the  French  or  the  exift- 
ihg  Roman  government.  In  Rome 
alfo  every  part  of  the  government 
itfelf  was  diforganifed  ; — the  army 
was  without  bread,  without  Ihoes, 
and  without  pay, — the  magazines 
without  arms  or  provilion  for  a 
liege.  The  evil  became  fo  great, 
that  the  embaffador,  Bertholio,  con- 
fented,  at  length,  to  lay  afide  his 
dictatorial  power.  The  confulate 
was  fufpe'nded.  A  committee  was 
chofen  of  men  of  charadter  and 
ability,  compofed  partly  of  Romans 
and  partly  of  French.  The  city  , 
wTas  put  under  military  law.  The 
garrifon  was  under  the  orders  of 
general  Gamier. 

Rome,  in  veiled  thus  on  every 
lide,  was  left  to  its  own  refources. 
The  infurgents  of  Tufcany  had  re¬ 
inforced  thofe  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public,  and  blockaded  the  city  on 
one  fide;  thofe  of  Naples,  aided  by 
troops  of  that  country,  on  the 
other,  having  poffeffion  of  all  the 
pods  and  places  around  Rome.:— 
The  earrifon  made  an  in  cur  lion  in- 
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to  the  country  as  far  as  Viterbo,  but 
were  repulfed.  The  number  of  in¬ 
furgents  and  of  Neapolitans  in- 
creafed  daily  on  the  right,  and  me-  * 
nac.ed  Rome  on  the  fide  of  Frefcatk 
General  Gamier  refolved,  at  length 
(8th  Auguft),  to  attack  them  ;  but 
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agafaft  the  portion  they  had  taken, 
and  their  vaft  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers,  no  impreffion  could  be  made, 
and  the  French  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  after  -an  ineffectual  ftrug- 
gle.  This  check  encouraged  the 
affailarfts  ;  and  the  French  general, 
fearing  left  his  retreat  on  Clvita 
Vecchia  fhould  be  cut  off,  ordered 
the  troops  at  fir  ft  to  fall  back  on 
this  place.  But  a  fentiment  of  na¬ 
tional  honour  led  him  to  change 
this  determination,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  women,  children, 
baggage,-  and  part  of  the  artillery, 
fhould  be  fent  off,  but  that  all  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms  fhould  re¬ 
main  to  the  laft  extremity.  P  re  fifed 

✓ 

Hill  more  clofely  by  the  infurgents, 
and  the  poft  of  Frefcati  becoming 
flill  more  dangerous,  the  Roman 
national  guard,  headed  by  the  princes 
Santa  Croce  and  Borghefe,  joining 
themfelves  to  the  French,  the  ge¬ 
neral  refolved  on  another  attack 
(20th  Auguft),  and  this  time  vic¬ 
tory  decided  irfelf  in  their  favour. 

✓ 

The  combined  army  of  Neapoli¬ 
tans  and  infurgents  were  attacked 
on  three  points  at  Frefcati — the 
engagement  lafted  only  two  hours. 
The  entrenchments  were  taken, 
and  the  army  put  to  fi  ght,  after  a 
dreadful  carnage.  The  Neapolitan 
prince  of  Bocca  Romans,  who 
commanded,  narrowly  efcaped  be¬ 
ing  made  a  prifoner.  The  French 
took  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  co¬ 
lours,  a  great  quantity  of  (lores,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the 
country  ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of 
:  the  Neapolitans  and  infurgents. 

It  was  from  the  papers  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
on  the  fiight  of  the  Neapolitans, 
that  they  were  informed  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  them.  They  found 
that  the  combined  armies  had  be¬ 
come  mafters  of  Capua,  Gaeta,  and 
every  other  point  on  the  fouth  of 


Italy.  They  foon  perceived,  aln>s; 
that  it  was  not  only  infurgents  and 
Neapolitans  again  ft  whom  they  had 
to  ftrnhgle,— -the  Auftrians,  to  the 
amount  of  2600,  took  poffemon 
of  Ci-vita  Calieilana  ;  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  and  infurgents  rallied  agairf 
at  Frefcati,  uhder  the  qrders  of 
marfhal  Bourcard  ;  a  divifion  or 
'Ruffians  were  on  the  march;  an 
Englifh  fquadron  blocked  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  fum  merited  Rome- to 
fu  rrender. 

Of  the  French  earn  fori  at  Rome 
upwards  of  a  third  paft  were  in  thfe 
hofpitals.  The  council  of  war  de¬ 
cided  on  entering  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  Englifti,  who  pro'pofed  the 
fame  capitulation  as  had  taken  place 
at  Gaeta.  The  inftrmftions  from 
the  court  of  Naples  contained  pro- 
pofals  for  delivering  up  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  patriots  ;  but  this  propofitioii 
was  rejected  with  indignation,  the 
French  declaring  that  they  would 
never  confent  to  an  adtion  fo  un¬ 
worthy,  but  would  rather  fell  their 
own  lives  than  thofe  of  their  friends* 
The  demand  was  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  inftrudiions  given.— 
Admiral  Trowbridge  felt  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  the  inftrudlions,  and  want¬ 
ed  no  inducement  to  difobey  them. 
He  knew  what  had  patted  in  the 
violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  and  when  the  princefs  Bel¬ 
monte,  whofe  name  was  firft  on 
the  fatal  lift  to  be  configned,  was 
mentioned  to  the  French  general, 
who  peremptorily  refufed  to  deli¬ 
ver  her  up,  the  Englifh  admiral, 
with  an  expreffive  motion  of  his 
arms,  for  he  did  not  fpeak  fhe  lan¬ 
guage,  ftiowed  at  once  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  Garnier’s  refufal,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  a  deed  of  which  no 
man  of  honour  would  degrade  him- 
felf  by  becoming  the  inftrumerit. 

The  capitulation  took  place, 
haftened  alfo  by  a  confpiracy  which 

had 
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had  heen  formed  againft  the  French 
in  Rome,  of  which  the  general  of 
the  national  guard  was  the  chief. 
The  French  fet  fail  for  France, 
carrying  with  them  the  Romans 
and  Neapolitans  attached  to  their 
caufe.  No  one  at  Rome,  nor  in 
the  Roman  Hate,  was  given  up  to 
attaffination,  as  at  Naples  and  Ca¬ 
pua.  The  Neapolitan  army  en¬ 
tered  Rome  (30th  September),  the 
trees  of  liberty  were  cut  down  and 
burnt,  and  the  arms  of  the  republic 
deftroyed.  The  Neapolitan  Hag 
was  hoifted  on  the  cattle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  the  feals  were  put  on  the 
apartments  of  the  Quirinal  paiace, 
on  thofe  of  the  Vatican,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  precious  monu¬ 
ments  packed  up,  and  which  the 
French  had  neglected  taking  away, 
and  on  all  the  offices  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  mob  paraded  the  ftreets, 
committing  excefles  in  the  houfes 
of  fuch  as  they  deemed  revolutio- 
nifls,  and  carrying  about  in  derifion 
the  butt:  of  Brutus,  which  a  few 
months  before  they  had  wor- 
fliipped. 

The  French  government,  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  fecond  victory  over  the  jaco¬ 
bins,  by  the  decifion  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  againft  the  motion  for  declaring 
the  country  in  danger,  had  by  no 
means  cruffied  that  ardent  and  reft- 
lefs  fpirit,  which,  finding  its  food  in 
revolutionary  tempefts,  waited  for 
feme  new  difafters,  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  would  become  fo  imminent, 
that  fuch  a  declaration  would  be 
unneceflary.  But  this  turbulent 
fadfion  was  no  fooner  filenced,  than 
the  government  had  to  contend 
with  another  clafs  of  malecontents, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  difaf- 
trous  circumftances  in  which  the 
republic  was  involved,  had  eredled 
themfelves  into  a  power,  and  open¬ 
ed  again  the  theatre  of  infurre&ion 
in  the  weftenr  departments.  The 


defpotic  law  on  the  hpftages  fur- 
nittied  a  juft  and  well-founded  pre¬ 
tence  for  thofe  who  wanted  none, 
in  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the 
republic,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
the  motives  for  opposition  in  fuch 
as  had  hitherto  balanced  between 
tranquillity  and  dittatisfadlion.  Par¬ 
tial  in  fur  regions  had  for  fometime 
paft  difturbed  the  peace  of  various 
departments,  but  at thejatter  end  of 
Augufta  general  in  fur  region  broke 
out  in  the  department  of  Maveniie, 
on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  when  the 
infirrgents,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
in  the  woods  or  villages  remote  from 
places  of  general  communication, 
appearedjn  force,  with  leaders  at 
their  head,  and  took  pojfeffion  of 
feveral  tow’ ns,  depofing  the  confti- 
'tuted  authorities,  feiziog  their  pa¬ 
pers,  taking  republican  hoftages, 
and  proclaiming,  by  public  adver- 
tifements,  their  political  profeffion 
of  faith,  which  was  for  the  reft  ora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  regimen  without  any 
modifications.  As  little  refiftance 
was  made  to  them,  both  from  the 
weaknefs  of  the  republican  forces 
in  that  quarter,  and  from  the  general 
difeontent  which  pervaded  that 
part  of  the  republic,  the  fpirit  of 
infurredtion  fpread  fo  rapidly,  that, 
in  a  fhort  fpace,  no  lefs  than  twenty 
departments  were  more  or  lefs  in 
infurredtion,  fo  that  the  moft  alarm¬ 
ing  apprehenfions  began  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  from  a  point  againft  which 
no  fecuritv  had  been  provided,  ex¬ 
cept  in  arbitrary  and  impolitic  laws, 
which  had  ferved  only  to  augment 
the  evil. 

The  folly  of  the  law  refpedting 
departmental  hoftages  became  now 
fully  apparent,  and  yet  the  legifia- 
tive  body  had  not  dared  to  repeal 
it  ;  no  lefs  difaftrous  was  the  law 
refpedting  the  forced  loan  of  an 
hundred  millions;  during  the  time 
that  it  had  been  put  into  execution, 

not 
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not  a  tenth  part  of  the  fum  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  raifed  had  been  collefted, 
and  more  than  the  loan  demanded 
had  been  loft  to  the  public  treafury, 
by  the  total  ceflation  of  thofe  tranf- 
actions  which  brought  fupplies  to 
the  ftate,  fuch  as  the  heavy  duties 
on  (lamps  and  regiftering,.  every 
one  fearing  to  make  any  difplay  of 
riches,  left  a  taxing  jury  ftiould  find 
him  guilty  of  immoderate  wealth, 
and  fequeftrate  his  money  for  the 
public  fervice.  But  notwkhftand- 
ing  thefe  arid  numerous  other  in¬ 
conveniences  attending  this  law,  all 
ofvvhichwereobviousandobtrufive, 
the  fame obftinacy  in  impolitic  mea- 
fures,  the  fame  pertinacity  in  wrong, 
fo  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  that,  from  the  continued  refif- 
tance  which  they  made  to  remon- 
ftrances,  clear  as  the  light  againft 
the  nefarioufnefs  of  thofe  measures, 
and  the  danger  which  attended  the 
execution,  itfeemed  as  if  they  would 
have  beheld  the  ftate  tottering  to 
its  bafe,  rather  than  have  receded  a 
point  which  they  imagined  would 
have  betrayed  weaknefs,  and  which 
the  whole  or  the  nation  would  nave 
confidered  as  an  aft  of  the  higheft 
wifdom.  If  atany  period  the  coun¬ 
try  was  ever  in  danger,  it  was  clear* 
ly  fo  at  the  period  of  Jourdan’s  mo¬ 
tion,— -but  another  defeat  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  the  Ruffian  was  in  the 
heart  of  France, — but  one  more  for¬ 
tunate  blow  for  the  enemy  in  Hol¬ 
land,  like  that  ofthe  capture  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  projefts  of  the  allied 
cabinets  might  have  begun  to  wear 
an  air  of  probability.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  France  was  clofely  inverted  on* 
every  fide,  its  treafury  was  empty, 
the  means  of  replenifhing  it  exhaust¬ 
ed,  its  conftitiited  powers  in  a  ftate 
of  almoft  open  hoftility  with  each 
other,  the  people  without  confi¬ 
dence,  the  terrorift  faftion  retiring 
for  the  moment*  only  to  ftrike  a 


ftrdnger  and  furer  blow  ;  the  we$* 
ern  iqfurreftion,  that  canker  of  the 
ftate,  produced  with  the  revolution, 
and  y'hich  had  never  ceafed  to 
gnaw  it  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
now  burning  fierce,  and  threatening 
its  very  vitals; — fuch  were  the  evils 
which  at  r  this  moment  a  flailed  the 
republic,  fo  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
could  have  faved  it  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  was  menaced,  but 
events  that  feemed  impoflible,  fuch 
as  decifive  victories  over  hofts  of 
powerful  invaders  on  every  fide,  or 
the  interference  of  fome  great  and 
powerful  objeft  to  reftore  confi¬ 
dence,  to  re-animate  courage,  to 
heal  divifions,  and  concentrate 
authority  which  was  every-where 
fpurned  at  or  difputed.  But  how¬ 
ever  defperate  fbemed  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  fituation  of  the  republic, 
and  its  means  of  extricating  itfelf— 
however  impoflible  appeared  its 
emancipation,  this  unlooked-for  de¬ 
liverance  came,  not  more  in  the 
important  viftories  which  crowned 
the  armies  of  the  republic  at  once, 
and  in  almoft  every  quarter,  than 
in  the  unexpefted  prefence  of  the 
perfonage  they  ufliered  in,  the  ge¬ 
neral  Bonaparte. — It  is  with  the  A- 
frican  and  the  Afiatic  tranfaftions 
of  this  fortunate  and  Angular  chief 
that  we  continue  the  narrative. 

When  in  the  hiftory  of  French 
political  tranfaftions  ofthe  la  ft  year 
we  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of 
fending  the  flower  of  the  French 
armies  and  the  beft  part  of  the 
French  marine  to  the  gulfs  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  while  war  was  ftill  raging  on 
the  one  fide,  and  peace  was  halting 
with  unfteady  foot  on  the  other, 
imagination  had  not  painted  all  the 
dire  confequences  refusing  from 
that  expedition.  It  were  ufekfs  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  fi nee  the  Ample 
narration  of  the  events  which  took 
place,  moft  of  which  may  be  at¬ 
tributed 
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•ibuted  to  tlie  fatal  policy  which 
i&ated'or  confented  to  that  expe- 
ition,  juftify  too  freely  the  opinion 
ben  given. 

In  that  part  of  the  hiffiory  which 
dated  to  this  expedition,  we  left 
'onaparte  in  tranquil  poffieffion  of 
igypt,  after  repeated  victories  gain- 
d  over  the  mamalukes,  and  after 
uellinp-  a  violent  infurredfion  of 

o 

he  Turks,  which  had  taken  place 
gainft  the  authority  of  Cairo ;  but 
lotwithflanding  the  profound  calm 
rhich  fucceeded  this  lafi  fiorm, 
he  conquerors  could  not  give  t hem- 
elves  up  to  perfect  fecurity;  Eng- 
and  could  not  politically  fuffer  the 
ffiablifhment  of  fuch  a  colony  fo 
tear  its  Eaft-India  poffeffions,  and 
lad  therefore  combined  with  the 
^rte  a  projedt  of  general  attack,  to 
ixpel*  if  poffible,  thofe  dangerous 
jeighbours  from  their  new  con- 
piefts.  The'  principal  preparations 
vere  made  in  Syria,  under  the  or- 
iers  and  by  the  care  of  the  pacha 
Djezzar,  who  was  to  be  fupported 
)y  an  army  which  was  to  traverfe 
Affia  Minor.  The  attack  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt*  on  the  fide 
>f  the  defert  of  Syria,  was  to  be 
favoured  by  a  ftrong  diverfion  to¬ 
wards  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and 
ay  different  attacks  executed  by 
:he  wrecks  of  Mourad  Bey’s  army 
n  Upper  Egypt,  united  to  other 
boftiie  parties.  It  was  to  diredf  the 
execution  of  this  vafl  plan,  and  to 
:o-operate  in  it  by  maritime  means, 
that  commodore  fir  Sidney  Smith 
bad  left  Portfmouth,  the  preceding 
autumn,  on  board  the  Tyger  of 
B4guns,  and  failed  for  the  Levant, 
where  he  haflened  the  preparations 
for  this  campaign  in  Egypt. 

Commodore  Hood  continued  to 
block  up,  with  four  fiiips  of  the 
iine  and  five  frigates,  the  port  of 
Adexandria  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile:  he  had  experienced  the  im- 
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practicability  of  burning  and  de- 
ftroying  the  fleet  of  tranfports 
and -French  frigates,  without  the 
aid  of  a  debarkation  of  troops  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  attack  Alex¬ 
andria  itfelf.  The  reinforcement 
of  light  veflels,  which  the  combined 
fleet  of  Turks  and  Ruffians  at  an¬ 
chorage  under  the  Ifle  of  Scio  had 
fent  to  admiral  Hood,  and  which 
appeared  before  Alexandria  at  the 
epocha  of  the  infurreftion  at  Cairo, 
had  been  of  no  fervice  :  the  reports 
that  were  fpread  of  the  burning  of 
the  French  veffels  in  the  old  port, 
and  the  official  news  publifhed  by 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  report 
of  the  pacha  of  Rhodes*  had  no 
better  foundation. 

Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  informed 
that  the  arrival  of  commodore  Smith 
was  to  be  the epocha and  the fignai  of 
offenfNe  operations,  refolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  him,  and  to  march  into  Syria, 
to  defiroy  the  preparations  made 
by  Djezzar.  The  two  months  which’ 
intervened  from  the  entire  fub- 
million  of  Egypt,  to  the  moment 
when  the  troops  defiined  for  the 
expedition  of  Syria  were  to  march* 
were  employed  in  finifliing  military 
furveys  confided  to  different  offi¬ 
cers,  and  in  journeys  which  the 
fcientific  members  and  artifts  of 
the  different  daffies  of  the  Inftitute 
had  undertaken. 

The  raoft  confiderable  of  thofe 
labours  was  the  furvey.of  the  Lake 
Menzala,  under  the  dire6tion  of 
general  Andreoffi,  who  founded 
the  roads  of  Damietta  and  of  Cape 
Rongan,  performed  the  fame  ope- 
rations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bibeh^ 
and  entered  the  Lake  of  Men¬ 
zala,  where  he  was  attacked,  but 
without  fuccefs,  by  troops  of 
Djermes,  fet  on  by  the  Arabs. 
Andreoffi,  after  having  taken  art 
exa<5t  chart  of  the  Lake  Menzala, 
vifited  the  Natron  Lakes,  accom- 
%  D  panied 
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panied  by  Berthollef,  to  make  new 
experiments.  It  is  inexpedient  to 
enumerate  all  the  names  of  fuch  as 
were  employed  in  thofe  labours, 
the  mod  complete  which  have  ever 
been  undertaken  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Let  us  hope  that  t help  re¬ 
fill  ts  will  not  be  loft  to  the  republic 
of  letters  and  fcience.  The  time 
is  paft,  when,  in  order  to  fecure 
an  uncertain  advantage,  in  a  fup- 
polition  of  circumftances  ftiil 
more  uncertain,  ufelefs  flate-fecrets 
wer.e  made  of  difcoveries  the  molt 
important  to  commerce,  to  navi¬ 
gation,  to  the  fciences,  and  the 
common  interefts  of  humanity. 
Thefe  charts,  drawn  by  Andreoffi 
and  other  officers,  the  great  bafes 
of  which  have  been  determined  by 
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the  obfervations  of  Nouet  and 
Mechain,  will,  we  underhand,  be 
publilhed,  as  well  as  the  drawings 
of  Dutertre  and  Denon,  and  alfo 
the  level  of  the  Canal  of  Suez, 
made  with  rigorous  exaCtnefs, 

The  refolution  of  this  laid  pro¬ 
blem,  that  of  the  exigence  of  the 
canal  which  joined  the  Reel  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean,  occupied  par¬ 
ticularly  Bonaparte.  He  had  de¬ 
tached,  towards  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  under  the  orders  of  gene¬ 
ral  Bon,  a  corps  of  1500  men,  who 
bad  taken  poffeffion  of  Suez  ;  thi¬ 
ther  he  went  himfelf,  at  the  latter 
end  of  December,  with  Monge 
and  Berthollet,  where  he  at  firft 
took  a  very  detailed  furvey  of  the 
town  and  the  adjacent  coafts,  or¬ 
dered  the  conffruCtion  of  certain 
'works,  provided  for  the  defence  of 
this  important  poll,  and  made  fe- 
verai  regulations  favourable  to  com-, 
merce.  it  was  here,  among  other 
deputations,  that  he  received  that 
of  the  Chriftian  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai.  Thefe  pious  Cenobites 
brought  him  the  humble  offerings’ 
m  the  fruits  of  their  mountain,  and, 
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presenting  to  him  the  charter  of 
prote&ion  and  toleration,  given 
originally  and  figned  by  Maho¬ 
met,  requefted  that  protection  to 
be  Bill  continued  under  the  new 
regimen ;  and  Mahomet’s  charter 
was  counterfigned  by  Bonaparte. 

In  order  to  leave  no  dopbt  on 
the  fubjeCI,  Bonaparte,  bending 
his  way  to  the  north  of  Suez,  found 
the  entrance  of  the  canal,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  the  fpace  of  four 
leagues.  Faffing  afterwards  by  the 
fort  of  Adgerond,  traverfing  the 
defert,  and  returning  by  Belbeis, 
he  found  again,  in  the  Oafis  of 
Honoreb,  the  vefliges  of  the  fame 
canal,  on  its  entrance  upon  the 
cultivated  and  watered  lands  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Having  allured 
himfelf  of  thofe  two  outlets,  he 
charged  Peyre,  engineer  of  bridges 
and  roads,  to  take  the  level,  be¬ 
ginning  his  operation  from  Suez. 
During  this  furvey,  Bonaparte' 
was  informed  of  the  movements  of 
Djezzar,  whom  the  Grand  Signor 
had  named  Pacha  of  Egypt.  He 
had  already  fent  a  body  of  troops 
towards  El-Arifcb,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  delert  on  the  fide  of  Syria : 
the  divifion  of  the  advanced-guard, 
commanded  by  general  Regnier, 
was  alfo  colieCfed  at  Salchich,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  defert  on  the 
fide  of  Egypt.  This  general  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  occupy  and  for¬ 
tify  Cathicb,  where  general  La 
Grange  marched  with  a  demi-bri- 
gade,  and  took  poffeffion  of  this 
poll  on  the  fame  day  that  Bona¬ 
parte  returned  back  to  Cairo, 
where  he  gave  /his  la  fit  orders  for 
the  organization  and  march  of  the 
army  of  Syria,  and  for  the  employ 
and  different  commands  of  the 
troops  which  were  to  remain  rn 
Egypt.  This  army  confided  of 
four  divi lions  of  infantry,  under 
the  generals  Kleher,  Bon,  Lanne.y 
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lan/5  Regnier,  amounting'  to  about 
■uj,coo  ;  a  troop  of  800  horfc,  un- 
«Dr  general  Murat  ;  1  700  engineers 
and  artillery,  400  guides,  horfe 
and  foot,  and  88  dromedaries. 
The  difficulty  of  tranfporting  ar¬ 
tillery  and  ammunition  had  con- 
ftrained  Bonaparte  to  provdde 
'thefe  different  divifions  with  pieces 
much  below  the  ordinary  propor¬ 
tion  ;  the  refer ve  of  the  park  con- 
lifted  but  of  twenty-feven  pieces, 
of  which  four  were  of  twelve,  fif¬ 
teen  of  eight,  eight  of  three,  and 
^fourteen  mortars. 

The  garrifons  which  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  Lower  Egypt  were  formed 
-of  the  igth  demi-brigade,  three 
battalions  O'f  demi-brigades  of  the 
expedition  of  Syria,,  and  the  Nau- 
tic  and  Maltefe  legions,  and  the 
depots  of  cavalry.  General  Dugua 
was  charged  with  the  command  of 
"Cairo,  general  Menou  was  ftation- 
«d  at  Rofetta  ;  adjutant-general 
Almeyms  received,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Damietta,  orders  to  haften 
"’the  firiftiing  of  the  fortifications. 
Alexandria,  which  became  more 
and  more  important,  and  which, 
threatened  by  the  Englifh,  was 
-alfo  menaced  by  the  plague,  of 
which  fymptoms  began  to  difcover 
themfelves,  was  entrufted  to  ge¬ 
neral  Marmont.  General  Defalx 
remained,  with  his  army,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  redoubling  his  diligence 
and  activity  to  keep  in  awe  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  mamalukes,  and  hin¬ 
der  Mourad  Bey  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  expedition  into 
Syria.  Such  was  the  political  and 
military  fituation  in  which  Bona¬ 
parte  left  Egvpt. 

General  Kleber’s  divifion  em¬ 
barked  at  Damietta,  and  was  t ran f- 
ported  to  Tinch,  on  the  Lake  Men- 
zala,  of  the  navigation  of  which 
£he  French  were  become  mafters, 
with  a  few  gumboats  built  at  Bou- 


lach  :  Kleber  arrived  at  Cathich 
(4th  February),  where  he  was 
joined  by  general  Regniers  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  and  marched  on  to 
El-Arifch,  the  fortrefs  of  which 
was  garrifoned  by  two  thoufand 
troops  of  the  pacha  of  St.John 
d’Acre.  The  village  of  El  Arifch 
was  carried  with  the  bayonet  by 
Regnier’s  divifion ;  the  Arnauts 
and  Mangrabins,  who  defended  it, 
after  having  made  a  brave  refill- 
ance,  withdrew  precipitately  into 
the  fort.  Scarcely  was  it  blocked 
up  by  Regnier’s  divifion,  when  a 
reinforcement  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry,  efcorting  a  convoy  of  pro- 
vifions,  appeared  in  fight  of  El- 
Arifch,  and  encamped  on  a  riling 
ground,  covered  by  a  very  lleep 
ravine.  Kleber  .came  up  at  that 
moment,  and  approved  Regnier’s 
project  of  turning  the  ravine,  and 
furprifing  the  camp  of  the  ma- 
malukes  during  the  night.  This 
attack  fucceeded  ;  the  camp  was- 
carried,  the  corps  of  cavalry  cut  in. 
pieces,  taken,  or  deftr.oyed  ;  a 
number  of  hones,  camels,  Itores, 
and  provifions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  convoy,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  two  other  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  army  formed  their 
jun£tion,  a  few  days  after,  at  El- 
Arifch,  and  were  joined,  at  length 
(17th  Februarv),  by  Bonaparte. 
The  fort  of  El-Arifch  was  can¬ 
nonaded,  and>  furrendered  in  two 
.days. 

The  artillery  neceftary  for  the 
reduction  of  St.John  d’Acre  could 
be  transported  only  by  fea,  and 
Bonaparte  had  hazarded  its  em¬ 
barkation  from  Alexandria.  Vice- 
admiral  Perree,  with  three  frigates, 
had  failed  during  the  night  to 
efcort  the  gun- boats,  and  had  or> 
ders  to  cruife  before  Jaffa.  The 
fecrefy  and  promptitude  of  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  of 
2  D  2  Syria,, 
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Syria,  and  the  celerity  of  the  firft 
attack,'  furprifed  the  Turks.  As 
this  kind  of  war  was  as  new  to  the 
Ottomans  as  the  political  fyftem 
which  had  engaged  them  in  it,  and 
as  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  fend 
troops  and  {lores  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  empire  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  the  defence  of  which 
fuch  forefight  and  operations  were 
equally  unufual,  the  preparations 
were  very  flow.  At  Conftanti- 
noplethe  Engliffi,  notwithftanding 
the  new  alliance,  the  important 
lupport  of  their  naval  forces,  and 
the  activity  of  fir  Sidney  Smith, 
could  not  obtain  the  means  for 
the  entire  execution  of  the  plan 
concerted  for  the  attack  on  Egypt. 
The  firft  divifion  of  the  janiffaries, 
who  were  to  form  the  army  of  the 
grand  vizier,  and  traverfe  Ana¬ 
tolia,  had  fcarcely  aflembled  at 
Scutari-;  and  the  corps  which  was 
deflined  to  a£t  on  the  coafls  of 
Egypt,  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
Engliflx  fquadron,  was  not  yet  or- 
ganifed.  The  Ottoman  Porte  had 
however,  at  that  period,  ridded  it- 
feif  of  a  domeftic  enemy,  whofe 
infubordination  had  for  a  long  time 
bid  defiance  to  its  authority,  and 
who  at  one  time  had  given  very 
ferious  alarms  even  to  the  feat  of 
power.  The  alliance  between  the 
Turkifh  and  Ruffian  courts  was 
fatal  to  any  further  refinance  on 
the  part  of  Paflwan  Oglou  ;  and 
whatever  means  to  crufh  this  for¬ 
midable  infurgent  this  ftrange  al¬ 
liance  had  given  the  Turkifh  ca¬ 
binet,  policy  led  it  to  enter  into 
terms  of  reconciliation.  The  mo¬ 
tive  or  pretence  of  this  infurrec- 
tion  is  flated  to  have  been  a  refufal 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkifh  govern¬ 
ment  to  renew  the  hati-cherif 
granted  to  Paflwan’s  anceftors,  in 
virtue  of  which  this  powerful  feu¬ 
datory  was  exempted  from  certain 


tributes,  which  he  would  otlidiv 
wife  have  paid,  on  account  of  his* 
extenfive  property.  The  exemp¬ 
tion  which  he  claimed,  and  which 
was  now  accorded  him,  had  been 
granted  to  his  anceftors,  in  recom- 
penfe  of  the  fervices  which  they 
had  rendered  to  the  Porte  in  one 
of  its  former  wars  with  Auftria, 
He  had  himfelf  enjoyed  it,  but 
without  previous  confirmation  of 
the  emperor,  till  the  period  when 
he  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  it,  after 
new  arrangements  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  relative  to  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  Porte  found  itfe If  re¬ 
leafed  from  a  dangerous  enemy  by' 
this  reconciliation,  and  concluded 
a  treaty,  of  which  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  were,  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Paflwan,  that  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  an  intention,  to  put  himfelf  in 
rebellion  againft  the  orders  of  the 
Grand  Sigmor,  but  that  his  defence 
was  directed  only  againft  the  fub- 
altern  agents,  of  whom  he  had  ter 
complain  ;  he  engaged  ?to  fend 
away  all  the  ftrangers  who  #ere 
in  the  environs  of  Widdin ;  to 
forbid  their  return  on  pain  of 
death ;  to  fwear.  folemnly,  on  the 
Koran,  to  be  faithful  to  hia  en¬ 
gagements,  and  never  to  give  caufe 
of  difeontent  to  the  Porte ;  while 
the  Porte,  on  its  fide,  bellowed 
full  and  free  pardon  on  Paffwanj 
confirmed  him  in  the  government 
of  Widdin,  with  the  dignity  of 
pacha,  and  engaged  that  every 
thing  fhould  be  placed  on  the  fame 
footing  as  when  Paffwan  received 

o 

this  government. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  meanwhile, 
informed  of  the  firft  movements  of 
Bonaparte,  endeavoured  to  retain 
him,  by  making  attempts  on  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  he  bombarded,  with¬ 
out  further  injury  to  the  French 
than  finking  two  tranfports.  After 
this  fruitlefs  enterprise,  he  failed  to 
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he  afiiftance  of  the  pacha  of  Syria, 

/ho  at  firft  did  not  think  of  defend- 
ng-hirrifelf  in  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  anx- 
ous  only  to  fecure  his  retreat,  and 
o  convey  away  his  women  and 
reafure.  The  commodore  an- 
:hored  in  the  road  of  Caiffa,  with 
he  Tiger,  the  Thefeus,  and  the 
Alliance  frigate. 

The  French  armv  continued  its 

J 

)ainful  march  acrofs  the  defert, 
iling  along  by  divifions,  at  one 
md  two  days’  diftance,  in  order 
:hat  they  might  not  exhauft  the 
veils  of  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  fatigue  of  a 
march  acrofs  fands,  where  bodies 
of  troops,  and  thoufands  of  men 
and  horfes,  may  be  fo  eafily  led  out 
of  the  way.  Kleber,  with  his  divi¬ 
sion,  was  milled  by  the  guides;  the 
two  divihons  which  followed  him 
were  deceived  by  the  traces  of  the 
fir  ft :  and  it  was  only  after  forty  - 
eight  hours’  march,  that  the  army, 
after  having  fupported  the  torments 
of  burning thirft,  reached  Kahn  jon- 
nefle,  the  firft  village  of  Paleftine, 
on  leaving  the  defert,  whence  they 
difcovered  the  cultivated  plains  of 
Gaza. 

A  corps  of  mamalukes,  com¬ 
manded  by  Abdalla  Pacha,  en¬ 
camped  before  Kan  Jonnelfe,  had 
fallen  back  on  Gaza :  thither  Bo¬ 
naparte  marched  ;  and,  after  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  mamalukes,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town,  where  he  found 
very  confiderable  magazines  of 
ftores  and  provifions,  which  the 
Turks  had  neither  the  time  nor 
means  of  taking  away. 

It  was  at  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa, 
that  Bonaparte  met  with  the  firft 
refiftance.  This  town,  without 
exterior  works,,  or  ditches,  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  wall  flanked  by  ftrong 
towers,  and  mounted  with  guns. 
Two  little  forts  by  the  fea-fide 
commanded  the  fort  and  the  road  j 
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the  trench  was  opened,  a  bat¬ 
tery  was  eftablilhed  againft  the 
higheft  fquare  tower,  and  -  two 
counter-batteries,  whilft  a  falfe  at¬ 
tack  was  marked  out  at  the  north 
of  the  place.  The  Turks  defended 
themfelves  bravely,  and  made  two 
fallies,  in  which  they  met  with 
confiderable  lofs  ;  but  the  batte¬ 
ries  having  rendered  the  breach 
pra&icable,  Bonaparte  ordered  the 
attack.  The  carabineers  of  the 
2  2d  demi-brigade  of  light  in  fan- 
try,  whofe  commander  was  killed, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
under  the  orders  of  adjutant-general 
Rambeaud.  The  engagement  was 
bloody.  The  French  mounted  the 
breach,  and  lodged  themfelves  in 
the  tower  :  the  Turks  were  not  lefs 
refolute  in  defending  it.  They 
rallied,  and  attacked  the  column 
fupported  by  general  Lannes’  divi- 
fion,  who  forced  every  poft'in  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  at  length  gained  poi- 
feffion  of  the  fort  next  the  fea.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  garrifon,  compo- 
fed  of  loooTurkith  cannoneers,  and 
2^00  Mangrabins,  or  Arnauts,  were 
put  to  the  fwmrd.  The  Egyptians, 
who  efcaped  the  carnage,  were  fent 
back  to  Egypt.  It  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  general  Robin,  wrho  took 
the  command  after  the  affaulr,  could 
reftrain  the  diforder  and  fury  of  the 
foldiers. 

After  making  Jaffa  and  its  port, 
the  principal  depot  of  the  army  for 
the  artillery  and  ftores  which  he 
expected  from  Damietta  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  Bonaparte  marched  upon 
St.  jean  d’Acre,  w'ith  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  Kleber,  Bon,  and  Lannes ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Regnier,  which 
had  led  the  way  through  the  defert, 
compofedthe  rear-guard,  at  two  days 
diftancefromthearmy, which  he  had 
orders  to  rejoin  at  St.  John  d’Acre, 
taking  the  coaft  by  Caefarea  and 
Cantoura.  The  French  advanced 
2  D  3  guard 
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guard  difcove.red  in  approaching 
Zetta  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Ab- 
dalla  Pacha,  who,  to  retard  the 
march  of  the  army,  had  taken  a 
polition  on  the  heights  of  Korfum, 
flanking  himfelf  by  the  mountain 
of  Naploufinm,  the  ancient  Sama¬ 
ria,  on  which  were  pofted  feveral 
thoufand  Naploufians. 

While  Kleber,  Bon,  and  Murat, 
marched  upon  the  cavalry  of  Ab- 
dalla,  manceuvring  fo  as  to  bring 
him  to  an  engagement,  which  he 
avoided,  Lannes’  divifion  marched 
upon  the  right,  and  cut  off  the 
pacha  from  the  Naploufians :  thofe 
3aft  took  flight;  but  the  light-in¬ 
fantry,  who  punned  them,  having 
entangled  themfelves  too  much  in 
the  defiles,  the  Naploufians  rallied 
and  attdclced  in  their  turn,  pudding 
theFrench  to  the  outlet  of  thedefiles. 
The  commander  of  the  demi-brir 
gade,  Barthclemy,  was  killed.  Twp 
days  after.  Kleber  took  poffeffion  of 
CaifFa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  a  town  furrounded  with  a 
good  wall,  and  flanked  with  towers, 
and  which  Djezzar  had  ordered  to 
be  evacuated,  after  having  di farmed 
the  caftle  which  defended  the  fort 
and  the  road.  The  advanced  guard 
of  this  divifion  difcovered,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Caiffa,  the  divifion  of  the 
Englifh  fquadron  which  had  caft 
anchor.  The  boats  of  the  Tiger 
drew  near  the  coaft,  reconnoitered 
their  ad  vanced  guard  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  fought,  by  their 
fire,  to  harafs  its  march. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  raifed  the 
courage  of  the  ,  pacha  of  St.  Jean 
d’Acxe,  and  increafed  his  means  of 
refiftance,by  fending  him  an  ancient 
Trench  engineer,  of  great  merit, 
to  whofe  friendfliip  he  was  indebted 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  prifon 
of  the  Temple,  and  for  his  return 
to  iinglanfi.  Colonel  Philipeaux 
can  fed  the  fortrefs  to  be  repaired, 


which  was  fortified  after  the  mode 
of  the  12th  century,  with  courting® 
flanked  ’with  fq.uare  towers.  The 
captain  of  theThefeus  had  furnifhed 
him  with  whatever  means  he  could 
difpofe  of,  to  repair  this  ancient  bul¬ 
wark  of  Syria.  Neverthelefs,  thefe 
labours  would,  mod:  likely,  have- 
been  infufficient  to  fuftain  Djezzar 
again  ft  the  attacks  of  the  French,, 
if,  at  the  very  moment  when  Bona¬ 
parte  had  finiflmd  the  inveftment 
of  St.  Jean  a’Acre,  the  fleet  of  gun¬ 
boats,  which  bad  on  board  the 
greateft  part  of  his  battering  pieces 
and  his  ft  ores,  had  not  fallen  into, 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  This 
.fleet  was  doubling  Mount  Carmel, 
when  it  was  perceived  by  theTy- 
ger :  purfued  and  foon  overtaken 
by  the  fire  from  the  Blips,  feven  of 
the  veftels  which  cbmpofed  it  ftruck 
their  flag  :  a  corvette  and  two  frnall 
veflels  made  their  efcape.  This  lofs, 
irreparable  to  the  French  in  the  fit  11- 
ation  they  were  in,  decided  the  fate 
of  St.  Jean  d’Acre;  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftate  of  defence  in 
which  colonel  Philipeaux  had  put 
it,  the  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of 
the  French  in  their  attack  might 
have  made  up  for  the  want  of  the. 
heavy  artillery,  and  all  the  machi¬ 
nery  neceflary  to  prefs  on  a  liege  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  objects, 
fo  neceflary  to  the  French,  not 
only  loft  and  deftroyed,  but  taken 
and  tranfported  for  the  defence  of 
this  fame  place,  ought,  if  they  were, 
well  employed,  to  make  the  balance 
of  means  turn  on  the  fide  of  the  be- 
fteged.  The  cannon  and  ftores 
were  landed  inftantly,  and  the  vef- 
fels  that  tranfported  them  were 
armed  and  employed  to  harafs  the 
French  polls  eftablilhed  on  the  coaft, 
in  order  to  intercept  or  difturb 
the  communications  and  convoys* 
In  one  of  thefe  attacks,  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  poft  of  CaifFa,  Lambert, 

took 
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took  an  Englifti  boat  and  a  thirty- 
two  pounder.  Bonaparte,  having 
drawn  back  the  external  pofts,  en¬ 
camped  his  army  on  an  infulated 
height,  which  borders  the  fea  at 
about  a  mile  diftance,  and  which, 
ftretching  to  the  north  as  far  as 
Cape  Blanc,  commands,  on  the 
weftern  fide,  a  plain  of  about  a 
league  and  three  quarters,  bounded 
by  the  mountains  fituated  between 
St.  Jean  d’Acre  and  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan. 

After  taking  poffeffion  of  SafFet, 
Nazareth,  and  Scheffam,  in  order 
to  clear  the  paffes  on  the  road  to 
Damafcus,  Bonaparte  reconnoitered 
St.  Jean  d’Acre  more  accurately 
with  his  officers  of  artillery,  and 
engineers  Dommantin  and  Caffa- 
relti,  and  determined  to  attack  the 
front  on  the  eaft  of  the  town.  The 
trench  was  opened  (20th  March) 
at  900  feet  from  the  place.  The 
French  pufhed  their  works  at  firft 
with  fo  much  adivity,  that  the  ninth 
day,  after  the  opening  of  the  trench, 
batteries  and  counter  batteries, 
mounted  as  af  Jaffa,  with  four 
pieces  of  twelve,  eight  pieces  of 
eight,  and  four  mortars,  had  pierc¬ 
ed  •j-j-jig  tower,  while  a  branch  of 
the  mine  had  been  pufhed  on  to 
blow  up  the  counterfcarp,  The 
mine  was  fpnmg,  but  it  only  made 
a  hole  in  the  glacis  3  the.  French 
thought  the  counterfcarp  injured. 
The  ^ditch,  which  had  been  badly 
reconnoitered,  had  appeared  but  of 
little  depth:  the  ardour  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  the  taking  of  Jaffa  had  in- 
fpired  them  for  this  kind  of  forti¬ 
fication,  did  not  fuffer  them  to  he- 
fitate.  Inftead,  however,  of  find¬ 
ing  every  obftacle  fmoothed  and 
levelled,  they  were  hopped  by  a 
ditch  of  fifteen  feet,  of  which 
fcarcely  half  was  filled  up  by  the 
rubbifh  of  the  breach  ;  they  plung¬ 


ed  into  it,  placed  ladders,  climbed 
the  breach,  but  found  themfelves 
feparated  by  the  counterfcarp  from 
the  troops  which  were  to  fupport 
them.  The  officers  who  headed 
the  attack  under  a.moft  dreadful 
fire,  Mailly,  Lefcalles,  and  Lan- 
gier,  perithed.  The  Turks,  who 
had  abandoned  the  tower,  re-enter-* 
ed  it,  and  the  French  retreated  to 
their  trenches. 

The  ill-fuccefs  of  this  firft  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  hopes  which  Djezzar 
entertained  of  being  fupported  by 
a  body  of  Napioufians  and  Man- 
grabins,  who  were  to  affemble  at 
Damafcus,  led  him  to  make  feveral 
brifk  fallies,  in  which,  he  was  re- 
pulfed  with  considerable  lofs.  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  not  yet  received  the 
heavy  artillery  for  which  he  had 
lent  to  Damietta,  to  replace  that 
which  he  had  loft  :  a  few  pieces 
only,  and  a  part  of  the  ftores,  had 
been  landed  at  Jaffa,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  him.  He  endeavoured 
a  fecond  time  to  open  a  breach  in 
the  fame  tower,  which  the  Turks 
had  filled  with  wood,  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  bags  of  earth  :  the  tower 
was  fet  on  fire,  but  all  attemps  to 
reach  it  were  vain. 

At  length  (8th  April)  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  in  concert  with  Djezzar, 
made  a  confiderable  fally  on  three 
columns,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  marines..  The  end  of  this  for- 
tie  was  to  deftroy  the  works  neareft 
the  place,  and  chiefly  the  mine, 
which  led  under  the  counterfcarp: 
this  perilous  attack  was  entrufted 
to  the  brave  captain  Aid  field,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at.  the 
taking  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
he  broke  the  head  of  the  column  of 
the  centre,  and  threw  himfelf  firft 
011  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  where 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  French  grenadiers. 
He  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  ene- 
2  D  4  rny. 
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my,  amidft'.the  warmeft  feftimonies 
of  their  regret  and  efteem.  The  three 
columns  were  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  fire  from  the  batteries  and 
parallels,  and  the  intermediary  fpace 
Brewed  with  their  dead. 

In  this  kind  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fence,  in  which  the  proximity  and 
the  nature  of  the  place  forced  the 
oppofing  parties  to  mutual  extermi¬ 
nation,  the  Englifh  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  behold  under  their  colours, 
united  to  thofe  of  Djezzar,  the 
Trench,  who  were  wounded  and 
prifoners,  mafiacred  in  cold  blood 
by  the  Turks,  regretting,  no  doubt, 
that  the  fentiments  and  conventions 
of  honour,  the  ufages  which,  a- 
mongll  polilhed  nations,  temper  the 
rage  of  war,  were  ftrangers  to  thofe 
barbarians.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had 
foftened  the  fate  of  French  prifon¬ 
ers  at  Conftantinople  ;  he  mull 
have  lamented,  therefore,  the  mi¬ 
nute  but  multiplied  horrors  which 
were  committed  under  his  infpec- 
tion  at  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 

Till  this  moment,  the  polls  of 
Saffet  and  Nazareth,  under  the 
command  of  general  junot,had  been 
fufiicient  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  liege;  but  the  alfembling 
of  the  corps  of  mamalukes,  who 
had  followed  Ibrahim  Bey  into  Syria, 
of  the  janiffaries  of  Damafcus,  and 
thofe  of  Aleppo,  having  become 
very  conliderable,  it  was  found 
necefiary  to  fend  again!!  them  a 
corps  of  o’ofervation,  which  was 
intruded  to  general  Kleber.  The 
firft  troops  of  this  Turkilh  army, 
very  numerous,  efpecially  in  ca¬ 
valry,  had  already  palled  the  river 
Jordan.  Parties  of  Arabs  had 
Blown  themfelves  at  the  outlets  of 
the  mountain  of  Naploufium.  Ge? 
nerai  Junot  turned  the  mountain  to 
teach  them,  with  his  light  infantry, 
a  few  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
5 5°  horde;  but  he  found  himfelf 


furrounded  and  attacked  by  ne&rif 
3000  horfe,  and  made  his  retreat 
on  Kaff-Cana,  at  two  leagues  from 
the  field  of  battle,  in  good  order, 
having  roughly  treated  this  cavalry^ 
which  had  not  been  able  to  force 
him. 

Kleber  left  the  camp  of  St.  John 
d’Acre,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
divilion,  to  join  general  Junot  at 
Nazareth  :  and  he  directed  his 
march  upon  the  heights  of  Louby 
(11th  April),  and  had  reached 
Sed-Jarra,  at  four  miles  dlllance 
from  Cana,  when  4000  Turkilh 
and  Arabian  cavalry,  fupported  by 
4  or  500  foot  defcending  from  the 
heights,  furrounded  the  French, 
and  were  preparing  to  charge  them. 
Kleber  attacked  the  village  of  Sed- 
Jarra,  and  routed  the  Turkilh  ca¬ 
valry,  which  fled  acrofs  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  A  few  days  after,  the  whole 
of  the  army  dellined  to  force  the 
lines  of  the  French,  and  relieve 
St.  Jean  d’Acre,  having  pafied  the 
Jordan  at  the  Bridge  of  Jacob, 
and  of  Giz-el-Mecanick,  formed 
its  junction  in  the  Plain  of  Fouli, 
the  ancient  Efdrelon.  At  the 
fame  time  the  callle  of  Soffat  was 
warmly  attacked,  and  fcaled,  but 
vigoroufiy  defended  by  the  French 
captain  Simon.  Kleber,  after  hav¬ 
ing  reconnoitered  the  different 
corps  of  troops  hy  which  he  was 
almoll  furrounded,  ellimated  their 
force  at  40,000  men,  comprifing 
the  armed  natives ;  he  gave  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  to  Bonaparte,  as 
likewife  of  the  movement  which 
he  proposed  to  make,  to  turn  the 
main  of  this  army, and  furprife  their 
camp. 

Bonaparte,  finding  himfelf  thus, 
haralfed  and  interrupted  in  his 
plans,  by  a  kind  of  attack,  favour¬ 
able  to  the  larger  number,  refolved, 
with  whatever  force  he  could  draw 
off  from  his  army  before  St.  Joho 

d’Acre^ 


d’Acre,  to  reach  this  multitude, 
and  give  them  battle.  His  firft 
care  was  to  cut  off  from  the  Turks 
their  retreat  acrofs  the  Bridge  of 
Jacob,  in  order  to  difperfe  and 
drive  them  far  beyond  the  Jordan. 
General  Murat  was  charged  with 
1000  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  to  undertake  this  difficult 
operation.  Leaving  the  camp  of 
St.John  d’Acre  (13th  of  April), 
he  made  forced  marches  to  Jacob’s 
Bridge.  Two  divifions  only  were 
left  to  carry  on  the  fiege,  and  keep 
the  trenches.  Bonaparte,  with  the 
reft  of  his  cavalry,  the  divifton  of 
Bon,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
came  (i6t!i  of  April)  within  fight 
of  the  Plain  of  Efdrelon,  and  of 
Mount  Tabor.  Kleber,  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and 
by  the  defiles,  could  not  reach  and 
furprife  before  day-break  the  camp 
of  the  mamalukes,  who,  warned  by 
their  advanced  pofts  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French,  had  marched 
forward  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Fouli,  which  they  occupied  with 
the  Naploufian  infantry.  Near 
20,000  cavalry  furrounded  Kleber’s 
divifion,  which,  formed  into  two 
fquares,  were  refilling  their  attacks, 
v/hen  Bonaparte  appeared.  Bona¬ 
parte  detac  hed  at  firft  generals  Ram- 
pen  and  Vial,  each  with  a  demi- 
brigade,  to  fupport  Kleber,  who, 
when  he  found  himfelf  thusaffifted, 
charged  the  Turkifli  cavalry  with 
the  bayonet,  and  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried  the  village  of  Fouli.  The  co¬ 
lumns  of  Rampen  and  Vial  cut  off 
their  retreat  towards  the  mountains 
of  Naploufium.  Murat  had  alfo 
juft  furprifed  the  poll  of  Jacob’s 
Bridge,  and  railed  the  blockade  of 
the  caftle  of  SafFet.  The  route  of 
the  Turks,  Arabians,  mamalukes, 
and  Naploufians,  was  complete  : 
cut  off  from  their  camp,  they 
threw  themfelves  behind  Mount 


Tabor,  and  gaining,  during  the 
night,  the  Bridge  of  Giz-al-Meca- 
nie~  repaired  the  Jordan  with  con- 
fiderabie  lofs  and  in  the  greateft 
diforoer,  and  retreated  upon  Da- 
mafcus. 

Kleher  took  poffeffion  of  the 
bridges  of  Jacob  and  of  Giz-al- 
Mecanie,  the  forts  of  Saffet  and 
Tabari;  and,  after  having  fecured 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  divifion  the  pofition 
of  the  baizard  of  Nazareth.  Bo¬ 
naparte  returned  to  the  camp  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and 
preffed  on  the  works.  The  mine 
deftined  to  blow  up  the  town  was 
finifhed,  and  fet  fire  to;  but  a  part 
of  the  effedl  having  vented  itfelf  by 
fome  lubterraneous  palfage,  one 
fide  only  of  the  tower  was  fprung, 
and  the  breach  was  not  more  prac¬ 
ticable  than  before.  Never;  was 
fortune  fo  favourable  to  the  be- 
fieged  ;  never  were  a  few  yards  of 
ground  of  fo  much  importance  in 
the  attacks  and  defence  of  a  place ; 
and  never  was  the  rubbifh  of  a  bad 
workdifputed  with  fo  much  eager- 
nefs.  it  is  not  on  plans  and  defigns, 
but  on  profiles  of  this  ruined  tow¬ 
er,  that  thefe  attacks  can  be  repre- 
fented,— thofe  feats  of  arms,  not  lefs 
extraordinary  from  the  valour  of 
the  combatants,  than  lingular  from, 
the  difpofitions  of  the  place. 

Scarcely  was  the  mine  fprung, 
than  Bonaparte  was  anxious,  while 
the  impreffion  of  the  firft  terror 
lafted,  to  know  how  the  town  was 
connected  with  the  reft  of  the  place* 
Thirty  grenadiers  fucceeded  in 
lodging  themfelves  in  the  rubbifh, 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  firft  ftory ; 
but  the  befieged  having  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  ruins  of  the  upper 
ftories,  threw  inflammable  matter 
3nto  that  below,  which  forced  the 
French  grenadiers  to  abandon  it. 
The  next  day  the  batteries  conti¬ 
nued 
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nued  demolishing,  and  during  the 
night  the  French  miners  tried  anew 

O 

to  get  po hellion  of  the  tower.  They 
were  again  obliged  to  evacuate  it, 
overpowered  by  the  fire  and  com- 
buflible  materials  which  the  Turks, 
whom  they  had  not  yet  completely 
diflodged  from  the  higher  flories, 
continued  to  rain  upon  them.  It 
Was  the  thirty-eighth  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  trenches,  and  the 
French  had  not  yet  received  any 
battering  artillery  ;  at  length  three 
pieces  0f.s4.lbs.  brought  to  Jaffa  by 
the  frigates  under  vice-admiral  Per- 
ree,  and  fix  pieces  of  18,  fent  from 
Damietta,  reached  St.  John  d’Acre, 
and  were  a  few  days  after  planted 
00  the  batteries,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  levelling  of  the  tower. 
The  French  met  with  a  very  confi- 
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derable  iofs  at  that  period  ;  general 
Caffarelli  died  in  confequence  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  trench 
three  days  before. 

The  befieged,  almoft  the  whole 
of  whofe  pieces  in  front  of  the  at¬ 
tack  wejre  difmoun.ted,  opened  new 
batteries,  and  began  forming  exte¬ 
rior  works.  It  was  colonel  Philip- 
eaux-  who  fo  jfkilfully  directed  this 
counter  attack ;  he  perifhed  alfo 
during  the  fiege.  On  both  fides 
the  works  were  pu filed  on  with  ar¬ 
dour,  and  were  fupported  alter¬ 
nately  by  new  affaults  and  new  fai¬ 
lles  ;  but  the  French  had  not  artil¬ 
lery  enough  to  fiience  the  fire,  and 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  works  ; 
they  were  foon  in  want  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  courage  and  activity 
of  the  befieged  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fire  of  the  befiegers 
blackened.  A  new  mine,  defined 
to  blow  up  the  counterffarp,  oppo¬ 
site  the  fecond  breach,  which  they 
had  begun  to  make  under  the  cour- 
tine  on  the  eaftern  fide,  failed  ;  the 
chafiies  were  demolifhed,  and  the 
well  filled  up.  Bonaparte  fill  per- 


fifed  to  open  a  paffage  by  the 
breach  of  the  half-ruined  tower ; 
every  thing  was  carried  with  ar¬ 
dour  ;  the  French  had  once  again 
poffeffion  of  the  tower,  but  they 
could  not  keep  it,  and  the  befieged 
returned  again  to  their  works  (7th 
of  May). 

The  fame  day  a  Turkifh  flotilla 
from  Rhodes,  under  effort  of  a 
caravello  and  feveral  corvettes,  hay¬ 
ing  brought  feveral  confiderable 
.reinforcements  in  men  and  fores, 
Bonaparte  determined  to  make  a 
new  effort  before  the  landing  of 
this  fuccour ;  he  qaufed  the  attack 
to  be  renewed  a'gainf  the  new 
works  by  the  1 8th  and  36th 
demi  -  brigades,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  generals  Bon,  Vial,  and 
Rampen.  The  French  had  thead- 
vantage;  the  courtine  on  the  right 
of  the  tower,  battered  in  breach, 
having  crumbled  down,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  paffage  which  was  tolerably, 
practicable,  Bonaparte  went  him- 
feif  to  reconnoitre  it,  and  ordered 
the  divifion  of  general  Lannes  to- 
make  the  attack.  The  head  of  the 
column  was  led  by  general  Ram- 
beaud  ;  he  climbed  the  breach,  and 
penetrated  into  the  place  with  an 
hundred  grenadiers.  The  Turk?, 
who  fill  flood  firm  on  the  ruins  of 
a  tower,  and  fuch  as  were  in  the 
extenfive  works,  kept  up  a  very 
brifik  fire  of  mulketry,  filed  into  the 
ditch,  taking  the  breach  in  rear* 
and  f opt  the  effalade  and  the  im- 
pulfion  of  the  columns.  Showers, 
of  combufible  matter,  the  fire 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  from 
the  barricades,  and  from  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  pacha,  on  thofe  w’ho 
had  deffended  from  the  breach  into 
the  town,  either  def  roved  or  forced 
them  back.  The  referve,  formed 
of  the  guides  of  the  army,  fprung 
forward  to  the  breach,  but  without 
being  ^ble  to  re-eflablifh  the  con^ 
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iat.  The  garrifon  rallied ;  the 
roops  brought  by  the  veffels  haft- 
med  their  landing  to  join  the  be- 
ieged.  General  Rambeaud  was 
tilled  on  the  place.  The  French, 
ifter  ufelefs  prodigies  of  valour, 
vere  obliged  to  yield  to  l'uperior 
numbers,  and  to  the  refolution 
with  which  the  Turks  kept  up 
amidft  their  ruins,  and  oh  their 
high  walls,  a  well  directed  and  de¬ 
finitive  fire. 

After  thefe  multiplied  and  irre¬ 
parable  Ioffes,  it  was  found  aim  oft 
impoffible  to  reduce  a  place  defend¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  intrepidity,  con¬ 
tinually  provifioned  and  lupported 
on  the  fide-of  the  fea,  protected  bv 
fir  Sidney  Smith’s  fquadron,  who, 
being  hirnfelf  under  no  fear  of  an 
attack,  could  difpofe  of  his  crews, 
of  his  artillery,  of  his  ftores,  in 
fhort  of  every  refource  which  vet- 
fels  well  provided  could  fprnifh  to 
a  place  befieged,  and  precifely  fuch 
as  the  befieged  were  mo  ft  in  want 
of  ;  and  it  maybe  faid,  without  ex¬ 
asperation,  that  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkifh  flotilla,  and  the  luc- 
<pours  which  had  come  in  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  coaft,  the 
forces,  and  efpecially  the  means,  of 
the  befieged  were  become  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  befiegers,  in  the  in- 
verfe  ratio  of  the  proportion  de¬ 
termined  by  the  principles  of  the 
art. 

Bonaparte,  however,  could  not 
refolve  with  hirnfelf  to  renounce 
this  conqueft,  which  fortune,  for 
the  firft  time  faithlefs,  tore  from 
him.  He  favv  the  place  open,  the 
breach  larger,  and  rendered  more 
eafy  bv  the  laft  efforts  of  his  too 
weak  artillery ;  he  was  anxious  to 
try  once  more  the  chance  of  arms, 
and  marched  at  two  in  the  morning 
to  the  foot  of  the  breach  (ioth  of 
May),  which  was  mounted  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  75th  and  19th  de- 


mi- brigades,  and  the  carabineers  of 
the  fecond  of  light-infantry.  His  de- 
fign  was  to  furprife  the  Turks,  and 
to  eftablifti  hirnfelf  in  force  in  the 
breach.  General  Verdier  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  ;  the 
firft  polls  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
but-  the  garrifon  held  firm  behind 
the  new  entrenchments,,  which 
flopped  this  impetuous  attack,  and 
forced  the  French  to  retreat.  They 
renewed  it  the  fame  evening,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  25th  demi- 
briyaue,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  cotds  of  obfervation, 
having  requefted  to  mount  to  the 
affault,  the  combat  began  again  011 
the  breach  with  redoubled  fury. 
The  befieged,  warned  of  this  laft: 
attack,  had  reinforced  a  fecond  and 
third  line  of  artillery,  which  the 
grenadiers  could  not  force. 

In  thefe  three  affaults  the  lofs 
on  each  fide  was  very  confiderabie, 
but  that  of  the  French  exceffive  on 
this  day.  Adjutant-general  Fouler, 
Yenoux,  chief  of  brigade,  and  ge¬ 
neral  Bon,  were  killed,  and  a  great 
number  of  field-officers  were  dan- 
gerouflv  wounded.  This  laft  at¬ 
tack,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  impulfe  of  pride,  rather  than  the 
refult  of  wife  combination  in  Bo¬ 
naparte,  is  deferving  of  great  cen- 
fure,  and  is  faid  to  have  caufed 
much  difcontent  in  the  army,  who, 
ardent  in  following  their  general 
through  fo  many  perilous  enter- 
prifes,  were  indignant  at  fo  ufelefs 
a  wafte  of  life,  when  the  object 
had  become  more  and  more  unat¬ 
tainable.  Decided  at  length  to 
raife  the  fiege,  Bonaparte  firft  or¬ 
dered  his  fick  and  wounded  to  be 
fent  off.  To  keep  the  befieged  in 
check,  he  made  ufe  of  the  reft  of 
his  ammunition,  and  redoubled  the 
fire  of  his  cannon  and  mortars. 
Djezzar  having  remarked  thofe 
firft:  difpofitions  for  retreat,  made 
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frequent  failles,  which  were  re- 
pulfed  with  vigour.  The  afpedl  of 
the  field  of  carnage  was  horrible, 
the  ditches  and  the  reverfes  of  the 
parapets  were  filled  with  corpfes, 
the  air  was  infefled,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  for  a  fu  (pennon  of  arms 
to  bury  the  dead  remained  unan- 
fwered. 

Bonaparte  addrefied  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  his  army,  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  railing  of  the  liege, 
and  refoived  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
defend  its  approach,  in  the  feafon 
of  landing,  again#  the  forces  afiem- 
bled  at  Rhodes,  a  part  of  which  had 
been  fent  to  the  relief  of  St.  John 
d’Acre.  The  railing  of  the  liege 
was  executed  in  good  order;  the 
fire  again#  the  place  was  kept, up 
to  the  la#  moment;  and  the  very 
day  in  which  the  army  began  its 
march  (20th  May),  the  61ft  day 
after  breaking  ground,  general 
Xe  Grange,  .who  commanded,  re- 
pulfed  two  fallies,  and  forced  the 
Turks  back  into  the  town.  Gene¬ 
ral  Lannes’  divifion  led  the  march, 
taking  the  road  of  Cantoura,  and 
was  followed  by  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  by  the  park  and  the  divifion 
of  general  Bon:  Regnier’s  divifion 
evacuated  the  trenches.  Kleber 
formed  a  #rong  rear-guard  with  his 
divifion  and  cavalry,  whiift  general 
G 11  not  covered  the  left  flank;  the 
bridges  on  the  river  were  deflroyed, 
and  the  columns  were  not  molefied. 
Bonaparte  threw  into  the  fea  the 
pieces  of  artillery  which  he  could 
not  carry  back  through  the  defert, 
burnt  the  carriages  at  Cantoura, 
and  took  advantage  of  all  the  means 
which  were  left  him  to  tranfport 
to  Jaffa  his  field-pieces  and  his 
lick  'and  wounded.  This  convoy 
tailed  from  Jaffa  a  few  days  after 
for  Damietta,  but  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli  commodore,  who, 
as  foon  as  he  had.  knowledge  of  the 


retreat,  fent  in  chafe  of  the  three 
French  frigates,  and  lay  along  the 
coaft  to  harafs  the  march. 

Djezzar  did  hot  perceive  till 
day-break  (22d  May)  that  the 
trenches,  which  had  been  filent  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  were  evacuated  :  the 
Turks  took  pofiefiion  of  the  works, 
and,  following  the  traces  of  the 
army,  found  only  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery  buried  in  the  fand.  The 
French  army  continued  its  march 
in  the  fame  order,  ravaging  the 
country,  burning  the  harvefts,  de¬ 
stroying  the  defences  of  the  ports, 
the  magazines,  and  all  the  refources 
which  the  Turks  could  have  made 
life  of  to  approach  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  Kleber  formed  the  rear¬ 
guard  with  his  divifion,  which,  after 
having  eroded  the  defert,  embarked 
at  Tinch  for  Damietta.  Bonaparte 
left  a  ftrong  garrifon  at  Cattich,  and 
entered  Cairo  with  the  re#  of  the 
army,  twenty-fix  days,  after  the 
railing  of  the  fiege. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign 
of  Syria;  and,  notwith#anding  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  fiege  of  St.  John 
d’Acre,  the  lofs  in  battle  or  by 
ficknefs  of  near  a  quarter  of  his 
troops,  and  that  of  a  great  number 
of  diftinguilhed  officers,  Bonaparte 
was  fatisfied  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
principal  objedt  of  his  expedition. 
He  had  at  lea#  deftroyed  or  di- 
fperfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  forces 
of  the  pacha,  and  had  ftruck  terror 
into  ail  his  fubjedls  and  allies ;  he 
had  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
grand  vizier,  and  the  afiembling  of 
an  army,  whofe  progrefs  towards 
the  eaftern  frontiers  of  Egypt 
might  have  formed  a  diverfion  very 
injurious  to  the  defence  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  again#  the 
army  about  to  land — in  fnort,  he 
had  weakened  this  army,  and  re- 
tarded  its  operations  during  the 
mo#  favourable  feafon. 
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til  Europe,  greater  apprehen-  order  to  fet  fail  for  Egypt,  the  ar- 
ions  had  been  entertained  refped-  rival  of  a  convoy,  which  the  Capi- 
ng  the  projeds  which  Bonaparte  tan' Pacha,  anchored  in  the  Darda- 
night  have  formed  on  the  Benin-  nelies,  was  to  difpatch  to  Rhodes, 
ula  of  India  than  of  the  impor-  It  had  not  been  neglected  in  the 
ance  and  folidity  of  the  eflablifh-  meanwhile  to  ftir  up  the  interior  of 
went  of  a  military  colony  in  Egypt;  they  had  taken  advantage 


Egypt;  and  as  ideas •  of  conqueft 
lave  neither  term  nor  meafure, 
Scarcely  had  a  corps  of  io.oq® 
French  eroded  the  defert  which  fe- 
oarates  Africa  from  Alia,  than 
tvery  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It 
had  been  idly  imagined,  that  aban¬ 
doning  Egypt  fcarcejy  conquered, 
and  threatened  by  fuperior  forces, 
having  no  marine,  that  Bonaparte, 
in  league  with  the  Drufes  and  Man- 
grabins,  would  give  himfelf  up  to 
the  alliance  of  thefe  demi-barba- 
rians,  and,  confiding  to  them  his 
communications  by  Syria  and  Ka- 
ramania,  v/ouid  crofs  Aha  Minor, 
and  come  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninfula  of  Scutari,  to  fummon  1 
the  Grand  Signior  in  his  feraglio. 
It  was  by  abfurdities  fuch  as  thefe 
that  a  relative  influence  fo  exten- 
five  was  given  to  the.'  prefervation 
of  St.  John  d’Acre,  that  grave  af- 
furances  were  given  from  high  au¬ 
thorities  that  Conftantinople,  and 
the  exiflence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.,  had  been  faved,  becaufe 
Bonaparte  had  failed  in  taking  this 
petty  fortrefs  on  the  coafl:  of  Syria. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  purfuing  with  ar¬ 
dour  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
campaign  againfl  Egypt,  found  an 
increafe  of  zeal  and  adivitv  on  the 
part  of  the  Ottomans.  Seid  Muf- 
tapha  Pacha  aflembled  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes 
the  troops  deftined  for  the  attack 
of  Alexandria ;  European  officers 
direded  the  details  of  this  enter- 
prife,  and  the  combined  Englifh 
and  Turkifh  fleet  only  waited,  -in 


of  the  abfence  of  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  and  of  the  diminution  of  the 
French  forces,  to  raiie  again  the 
hopes  of  the  fallen  party;  feveral 
fymptoms  of  revolt  Fad  manifefted 
themfelvesin  the  provinces,  parties 
of  the  mamalukes,  difperfed  and 
driven  into  the  weftern  deferts,  had 
defcended  into  the  provinces  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  Arabs;  in  fliort,  to  di¬ 
vide  the  attention,  and  give  the  in- 
furgents  more  confidence,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  had  fent  a  few  Blips  of  war  up 
the  Red  Sea;  a  fhip  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate  approached  Suez  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  this  port  in  a  ftate  of  defence, 
admiral  Blanket  contented  himfelf, 
in  leaving  a  brig  to  cruize  before  it- 
Before  th?  return  of  the  French 
army  from  Syria  into  the  ftrong 
places  of  Lower  Egypt,  general 
Dugua,  commander  of  Cairo,  had 
detached  general  Lanufle,  and  the 
chiefs  of  brigade,  Duranteau  and 
D’Eflrees,  againfl:  different  hordes 
of  Arabs,  whom  they  furprifed  and 
beat  in  feveral  rencounters.  Ads 
of  rigour  were  exercifed  ;  villages 
were  burnt  to  ff  ifle  the  fedition ; 
the  prefence  of  Bonaparte  com¬ 
pletely  re*eftablifhed  order.  Fie  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  chiefly  to  repair  the 
Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  four  divi- 
fions,  and  the  cavalry  which  had 
marched  with  him  into  Syria ;  he 
completed  the  different  corps,  and 
fo  well  re-eflablifhed  their  organi- 
fation,  that  within  three  weeks  after 
the  return  of  thofe  troops  to  their 
quarters,  inftead  of  being  buried  in 
the  fands  of  the  defert,  as  had  been 
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publiflied  by  authority,  they  were 
in  a  ftate  to  march,  and  undertake 
new  operations. 

The  movements  made  by  the 
mamalukes  and  the  Arabs  gave  in¬ 
timation  of  the  projects  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  the  approach  of  their  fleet. 
General  Defalx,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  was'  charged  with  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  mamalukes  from 
Upper  Egypt,  From  the  clofe  of 
the  year,  to  the  time  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Syria,  the  French  troops 
had  been  in  almoft  continued  ac¬ 
tion.  The  mamalukes  had  difputed 
aimoft  every  pofition,  and  were  fuc- 
ceflively  defeated  at  Sonagi,  Saman- 
hou], Thebes,  AboUmana,  Souhama, 
Cophtos,  the  village  of  Benout,  at 
JBirambra,  and  driven  beyond  Cof- 
feire,  a  poft  of  great  importance,  the 
rain  in  of  which  crowned  the  fuc- 
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cels  of  an  expedition,  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  from  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  enemy  they  had  to 
combat,  than  any  other  that  occur¬ 
red  in  the  vail  theatre  of  war  in 
which  the  French  were  engaged. 
Defaix  was  preparing  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  into  the  Oafis,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  mamalukes  had 
rallied,  and  formed  themfelves  into 
two  divi lions  ;  a  part  pahing  by  the 
Oaks  of  Sababiar,  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  form  a  junction  with  Ibra- 
.‘•him  Bev,  who  had  juft  made  his 
‘•re-appearance  at  Gaza;  and  the 
-others,  under  the  orders  of  Mourad 
Tey,  were  defcending  by  Fayum, 
rand  tiie  Natron  Lakes,  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Arabs.  Thefe 
two  Qorps  of  mamalukes  did  not 
reach  their  defti nation;  the  firft 
was  furprifed  at  Sababiar  by  gene¬ 
ral  Le  Grange,  who  .had  marched 
from  Cairo  ( 10th  July);  their  camp, 
baggage,  and  1 700  camels,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  .were  difperfed  in  the  de- 


fert.  Mourad  Bey,  having  beer) 
preceded  on  the  Natron  Lakes  by 
general  Murat,  who,  after  having 
difperfed  the  bands  of  Arabs* 
marched  to  meet  him,  retreated  to¬ 
wards  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  on 
the  fide  of  the  defert. 

Bonaparte, informed  of  this  coun¬ 
ter-march,  and  hoping  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Mourad  Bey,  marched 
from  Cairo  (14th  July)  with  his 
feleft  troops,  his  guides  both  foot 
and  horfe,  and  a  few  companies  of 
grenadiers,  where  he  ordered  gene¬ 
ral  Murat  to  come  and  join  him  j 
he  reached  the  pyramids  the  fame 
day  Mourad  Bev  had  left  them  on 
his  retreat  to  Fayum ;  he  had  begun 
the  purfuit,  but  an  affair  of  a  more 
fericus  kind  had  now  engaged  his 
attention ;  for  it  was  at  the  pyra¬ 
mids  that  Bonaparte  received-  ad¬ 
vice  from  Alexandria  that  a  Turk- 
ifti  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail  had  an¬ 
chored  (12th  July)  in  the  road  of 
Aboukir,  which  difpatch  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  Bating,  that  a 
body  of  3000  Turks  had  landed  with 
artillery  on  the  ftiore  of  the  penin- 
Tu  la,  and  carried  by  ftorm  the  fort 
of  Aboukir. 

At  the  time  this  fecond  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  Bonaparte,  he  had 
dlfpatched  orders  to  all  his  generals 
to  march  towards  the  place  of  land¬ 
ing,  and  to  thole  who  were  guard¬ 
ing  polls  to  be  attentive  to  fup- 
prefs  any  popular  movement,  and 
to  watch  the  mamalukes  and 
Arabs.  The  firft  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  army  was  ordered  at 
Rhamania,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Nile.  The  advanced  guard  of  ge¬ 
neral  Murat,  compofed  of  detach¬ 
ments  from  his  cavalry,  from  the 
grenadiers,  and  from  the  infantry 
which  had  marched  to  Gizeh, 
a  part  of  the  divifion  of  Lannes, 
and  a  part  of  that  of  Rampen,  who 


orders  to  pafs  the  Nile,  the 
moveable  column  which  general 
Menou  had  marched  upon  the  Na¬ 
tron  Lakes,  the  park  of  artillery,  and 
the  ftaff,  formed  their  junction  at 
Rhamania,  on  the  20th  July. 

Upper  Egypt  was  occupied  by 
Defaix,  who  continued  the  purfuit 
■of  Mourad  Bey,  provifioned  the 
forts  of  Kene  and  Coffeire,  and  fent 
"back  into  Lower  Egypt  half  of  his 
cavalry.  He  had  orders  to  watch 
the  potion  of  Cairo,  and  to  con¬ 
cert  his  operations  with  general 
Dugiia,  who  commanded  there, 
■and  with  general  Regnier,  who 
‘commanded  the  frontier  on  the  fide 
•of  Syria.  The  garrifons  of  El-Arifch 
<and  other  places  were  ordered,  in 
cafe  of  fuperior  force,  to  retire  into 
the  forts,  and  the  generals,  with  the 
Teft  of  their  troops,  were  to  con¬ 
centrate  themfelves  in  the  pofitio.n 
♦of  Cairo.  Bonaparte  ordered  Kle- 
ber  to  inarch  upon  Rofetta  with  a 
‘part  of  his  divifion;  and,  as  he 
fuppofed  that  the  army  which  had 
landed  would  march  towards  that 
place,  or  upon  Alexandria,  he  fent 
reinforcements  to  Rofetta,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Menou. 

The  Turks,  after  the  furrender 
of  Fort  Aboukir,  had  landed  their 
artillery,  having  poffeffion  of  the 
peninfula,  and  had  begun  to  en¬ 
trench  themfelves  and  form  maga¬ 
zines  :  they  had  cut  the  pontoons 
which  formed  the  communication 
with  Rofetta,  between  the  Lake 
Madie  and  the  Road  of  Aboukir ; 
their  force,  which  increafed  every 
day,  was  eftknated  at  about  15,000 
men :  forhe  Arabs  had  already 
joined  them,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  waiting  for  Bill  greater  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  the  junction  con¬ 
certed  with  Mourad  Bey,  in  order 
•to  invert  Alexandria. 

Bonaparte,  in  order  to  be  within 
•reach  of  the  movements  of  Seid 


Pacha,  and  intercept  the  futcours 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  manydukes, 
took  port  at  the  village  of  Birket, 
at  the  point  of  one  of  the  angles 
of  the  Lake  Madie  (23d  July),  and 
feeing  that  the  Turks  were  thinking 
only  of  fortifying  and  maintaining 
themfelves  in  thepeninfula, determine 
ed  to  attack  them.  The  army,  after 
having  quitted  the  pofition  of  Bir- 
ket,  aflembled  at  the  wells  between 
Alexandria  and  Aboukir:  Bona¬ 
parte,  having  tranfported  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Alexandria,  furveyed 
the  new  works  of  this  place,  which, 
general  Mannont  had  put  in  a  Bate 
of  refpe&able  defence,  and,  after 
the  reports  which  he  collected  re- 
fpeffing  the  porttion  of  the  Turks, 
he  formed  his  difpcfiticn  of  attack. 
Kleber,  having  marched  from  Da- 
mietta  and  followed  the  movement 
of  the  armv,  had  reached  Foua 
with  a  part  of  his  divifion  ;  general 
Menou  advanced  to  the  extremity 
of  the  bar  between  Rofetta  and 
Aboukir  to  the  portage  of  the  Lake 
of  Madie,  in  order  to  cannonade 
fuch  little  embarkations  as  the 
Turks  might  fend  into  the  lake  to 
harafs  his  left. 

Murtapha  Pacha  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  peninfula  by  two 
lines  of  troops,  and  by  entrench¬ 
ments  ft  ill  imperfect.  He  had  plac¬ 
ed  his  firft  line  half  a  league  in 
front  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir  ;  the 
right  of  this  line  was  flanked  by  the 

fea  and  bv  an  entrenched  mound  of 
•> 

Land,  and  occupied  by  about  1000 
men  :  a  village  about  600  yards 
-from  thence  was  defended  bv  a 
corps  of  1000  men  and  four  pieces 
of  cannort.  The  left  of  this  rtrrt 
•line  was  detached  and  inflated  at 
the  diftance  of  1200  yards -before 
the  centre,  and  a  few  gun -boats, 
■drawn  up  on  the  inner  (here,  hank¬ 
ed  on  the  left  the  interval  between 
the  firrt  and  fecond  Hue.  This 
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laft,  much  more  advantageoufly 
ported,  was  600  yards,  behind  the 
fir  ft  village.  The  centre  occupied 
the  redoubt,  which  had  been  taken 
froth  the  French  at  the  moment  of 
landing,  and  which  fince  had  been 
connected  with  the  fea-fhore  (a 
fpace  of  about  300  yards)  by  an 
entrenchment,  behind  which  was 
the  right :  the  left  occupied  the 
mounds  of  fand  and  the  internal 
fhore,  flanked  by  the  gun-boats. 
Seven  thoufand  men  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon  defended  this  fe- 
cond  line,  which  was  only  200 
yards  in  front  of  the  village  and 
the  fort,  occupied  by  1500  men. — 
The  fquadron  was  anchored  at  a 
league  and  a  half  dirtant  in  the  Road 

o  # 

of  Aboukir. 

The  French  had  received  diffe¬ 
rent  reinforcements ;  general  Mu¬ 
rat  had  rallied  to  his  advanced 
guard  the  column  of  general  D’Ef- 
laign ;  he  had  600  horfe  ;  and  the 
400  cavaliers  detached  from  De- 
fa  ix’s  divifion  in  Upper  Egypt 
had  joined  the  army  at  the  port 
of  the  Wells.  At  day-break  (23th 
July)  the  French  army,  which  was 
only  two  hours’  diftance  from  the 
firft  polls  of  the  Turks,  began  its 
inarch  in  two  columns,  preceded 
"by  a  ftrong  advanced  guard.  — 
Tannes’  divifion  formed  the  right 
wing,  that  of  Lanaffe  the  left,  and 
Kfeber’s  divifion,  which  was  not 
yet  come  up,  was  to  form  the  re¬ 
serve  ;  a  fquadron  covered  the  park 
of  artillery;  general  Devout,  with 
two  fquadrons  and  ioo  dromeda¬ 
ries,  watched  the  Arabs  in  the  rear, 
and  kept  up  the  communication 
'•with  Alexandria.  As  foon  as  the 
armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Bonaparte  formed  his  columns  of 
attack, — general  D’Eftaing  carried 
with  the  bayonet  the  entrenched 
height,  which  formed  the  fupport 
of  the  right  of  the  Turks,  At  the 


fame  time  Lannes5  divificm  mafcliV 
ed  upon  the  left  of  this  firft  line*. 
General  Murat  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  two  wings,  which  were  attack? 
ed  by  detached  fquadrons,  and 
marched  right  to  the  centre  with 
the  reft  of  his  cavalry.  Almoft 
all  the  firft  line,  about  2000  men, 
difiodged  and  furrounded  by  this 
manoeuvre,  periflied  by  the  fire  or 
were  drowned  :  a  part  only  of  the 
right  fell  back  on  the  village,  which 
was  attacked  and  carried.  The 
Turks  were  purfued  to  their  fecond 
pofition,  which  was  lefs  extended 
and  much  ftronger  than  the  firft* 
The  redoubt,  which  flanked  both 
the  entrenchments  of  the  right, 
formed  the  head  of  this  pofition,' 
which  the  pacha,  who  had  no 
other  retreat,  was  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  with  vigour,  having  ftill  8  or 
9000  men  left. 

Bonaparte,  perceiving  that  the 
principal  force  of  the  Turks  was  at 
the  centre,  changed  his  difpofitiort 
according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground*  He  detached  his  cavalry 
towards  the  right,  to  engage  and 
force  the  left  of  the  Turks  along 
the  fliore,  dire&ed  the  attacks  of 
the  infantry  on  the  entrenchments 
of  their  right,  between  the  redoubt 
and  the  fea,  and  difpofed  a  referve; 
to  ftorm  the  redoubt  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  attacks  by  the  left 
wings  fhould  have  fucceeded.  Aft- 
er  brifklv  cannonading  the  redoubt 
and  the  entrenchments  which  con- 
nefted  it  with  the  fea-fhore,  he  be¬ 
gan  the  ftorm.  General  Fugieres, 
at  the  head  of  the  1 8th  demi-bri- 
gade,  marched  a  column  along  the 
fliore;  the  Turks  feeing  the  French 
approach  the  entrenchments,  fal- 
lied  out  and  attacked  the  column, 
the  combatants  fought  man  to 
man :  the  Turks  were  repulfed— 
the  French  followed  them,  and 
threw  themfelves  into  the  entrench¬ 
ments, 
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nts,  but  they  were  flopped  by 
:  fire  of  the  redoubt,  which  took 
m  in  flank,  both  above  and  be- 
v.  General  Fugieres  loft  an  arm, 
i  the  column  was  forced  to  fall 
:k  to  the  village.  The  cavalry, 
ich  had  come  up  to  the  redoubt, 
l  charged  feveral  times  with 
Detuofity,  and  drove  back  the 
ops  before  it;  but  they  could 
:  get  forwards,  nor  fuftain  the 
vy  fire  of  the  redoubt  and  that 
the  gun-boats.  The  chief  of 
gade,  Duvivier,  was  killed.  Ad- 
mt-general  Roize,  and  the  chief 
brigade,  Befiieres,  renewed  the 
ick.  Adjutant-general  Leture 
:  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
try,  fprung  firft  into  the  en- 
ichments,  without  being  fol¬ 
ded,  and  was  killed.  In  order  to 
ide  the  adlion,  Bonaparte  order- 
general  Lannes  to  march  ftraight 
:he  redoubt  at  the  head  of  two 
talions  : — feizing  the  moment 
en  the  Turks  Tallied  from  their 
renchments,  he  attacked  the  re- 
ibt  by  the  left  and  bv  the  neck ; 
battalions  of  the  226  and  69th 
ai-brigades  leaped  into  the  ditch, 
nbed  theparapet,  and  carried  the 
rk.  Muftapha  Pacha  made  every 
>rt,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  his 
3ps,  which  were  now  forced  on 
ry  point.  General  Murat,  tak- 
advantage  of  this  firft  moment 
:harge  anew,  traverfed  the  pofi- 
is  of  the  Turks,  and,  pufhing  as 
as  the  ditches  of  the  Fort  of 
oukir,  completed  the  confufion 
t  had  taken  place  in  their  ranks, 
e  Turks  fled  on  every  fide,  and 
iw  themfelves  into  the  fea  :  the 
ater  part  could  not  reach  the  vef- 
,  which  were  too  diftant,  and 
remainder  of  the  army,  except 
garrifon  of  the  Fort  of  Aboukir, 

1  200  men,  furrounded  and 
en  with  Muftapha  Pacha,  pe¬ 
ed  in  the  waves, 
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This  victory  was  attended  with 
confiderable  lofs  to  the  French, 
who  had  a  great  number  wounded, 
among  whom  was  general  M  rat, 
Bonaparte’s  aide-du-camp,  and  the 
chief  of  brigade  Cretin  :  the  two  s 
laft  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
fort  of  Aboukir,  fummoned  to 
furrender  the  day  after  the  battle, 
was  defended  with  defperate  fury;\ 
the  Turks  had  no  idea  of  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  or  any  convention,  with 
arms  in  hand.  General  Lances 
was  wounded  in  a  Tally,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Menou  took  the  command  of 
the  fiege,  which  was  conduced 
with  addrefs  and  vigour.  After 
eight  days  of  hot  bombardn  ent, 
the  battering  pieces  being  eftablilh- 
ed  on  the  counterfcarp,  and  the 
caflle  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
the  fon  of  the  pacha,  his  kyaic, 
and  200Q  men,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  furrendered  prifoners : 
the  French  found  in  the  fort  300 
wounded  and  1800  killed. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  if  the  reports 
from  Conftantinople  are  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  arriving  at  Aboukir  with  the 
laft  fail  of  the  convoy,  was  wimefs 
of  this  defeat,  without  having  it  in 
his  power,  as  at  St.  Je$n  d’Acre,  to 
revive,  by  his  meafures  or  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  hopes  of  the  Turks.  His 
fquadron,  united  to  that  of  Abdul- 
Fetah  Bey,  ferved  only  to  gather 
up  the  wrecks  of  an  expedition, 
from  which  the  Porte  had  hoped 
the  re-capture  of  Egypt  and  the 
extermination  of  what  was  called 
the  remains  of  the  French  army. 

The  day  after  the  battle  Bona¬ 
parte  returned  to  Alexandria  :  he 
had  been  informed,  by  certain 
communications  with  Englifti  flags 
of  truce,  of  the  flrft  reverfes  which, 
the  armies  of  the  republic  had  un¬ 
dergone  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine, 
and  of  the  ftruggles  which  were 
taking  place  in  France,  Deter- 
2  E  mined 
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mined  to  return  to  Europe,  he  me¬ 
ditated  on  his  departure  in  fecret : 
the  advantage  of  haying  haflened 
the  epocha,  by  terminating,  as  he 
imagined,  with  a  tingle  blow,  the 
military  operations  in  Egypt,  dur¬ 
ing  that  campaign,  was  the  moft 
agreeable  trophy  of  the  victory  of 
Aboukir:  he  confecrated  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  principal  officers  which 
he  had  loft,  as  wdl  as  at  the  hege 
of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  -  by  annexing 
their  names  to  different  forts  repair¬ 
ed,  or  newly  conftrudted  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  ports  of 
Alexandria. 

On  his  return  to  Cairo,  he  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  re-eftabliftiing 
the  police  of  the  country ;  the 
tranquillity  which  had  reigned  dur¬ 
ing  the  expedition  to  Aboukir  was 
Rated  to  be  a  (Efficient  warrant  of 
its  duration  :  he  negledled  nothing 
to  encourage  thofe  difpoliticns  in 
the  inhabitants  towards  the  French, 
by  proofs  of  confidence,  and  by 
prefents  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
adminiftration ;  he  cultivated  the 
affe&ion  of  the  people  by  new  at¬ 
tentions  to  their  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  feflival  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  was  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  in  the  prefence  of  Muftapha 
Pacha  and  theTurkifh  officers  who 
had  been  taken  with  him  at 
Aboukir. 

Two  commiffions  of  artifts  left 
Cairo  (15th  Auguft),  with  a  ftrong 
effort,  to  go  and  vifit  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Upper  Egypt.  Every 
thing  was  tranquil  within ;  the 
places,  the  for's,  and  the  batteries 
of  the  coafts,  were  well  armed  and 
abundantly  provilioned  ;  and  thofe 
kinds  of  defence  might  have  been 
ftill  'perfected  before  fir  Sidney 
Smith  could  make  new  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  form,  with  the  different 
corps  from  Salonica  and  the  Darda- 


es,  another  army.  The  advanc¬ 


ed  guard  of  the  grand  vizier  bad 
ffarcely  reached  the  camp  of  Da 
mafcus ;  and  the  failure  of  pro-' 
vifions,  which  had  retarded  his 
march,  the  exhaufted  (late  of  the 
provinces  of  Syria,  and  the  little] 
harmony  which  reigned  between: 
the  Ottoman  minifter  and  the  old 
pacha  of  St.  Jean  d’Aere,  and  which! 
had  become  more  and  more  irrecon- 
cileable  fince  his  fuccefs,  left  no, 
apprehenftons  that  the  eaftern  fron¬ 
tiers  would  be  foon  menaced.  \ 
The  laft  moments  of  the  abode 
of  Bonaparte  and  general  Berthier 
were  employed  in  affuring  the  pay 
of  the  army,  in  providing  for  its; 
wants,-  and  distributing  rewards, 
Such  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  (ituation  of  Egyptj 
wh  n  Bonaparte  ventured  to  quit- 
his  army,  and,  to  accomplifh  other 
defigns,  trufted  his  fortune  to  the 
waves :  he  diffloffd  his  projeffs 
only  to  Berthier;  gave  orders  to 
admiral  Gautheaume  to  get  ready 
turn  frigates,  an  avifo,  and  a  tar- 
tane,  without  informing  him  oi 
the  deftination  of  thofe  veflels  ;  the 
perfons  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
dangerous  favour  of  accompanying 
him  were  the  generals  Lannes, 
Marmont,  Murat,  and  Andreoffi, 
together  with  Monge  and  Berthol- 
let ;  the  chief  of  brigade,  Beffieres, 
and  his  guides,  received  lea  lee 
notes,  which  they  were  to  open  or 
a  certain  day  (26th  of  Auguft),  at 
fuch  an  hour,  and  at  fuch  a  point 
of  the  ffa-fhore.  They  found  ir 
them  an  order  to  embark  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  without  permitting  then!' 
fflves  any  fort  cf  communication 
A  ftmilar  packet,  which  was  to  be 
opened  only  twenty -four  hours  afrei 
the  departure  of  the  veftels,  u'asde' 
(lined  for  general  Kleber,  and  con 
tained  his  nomination  to  the  chie: 
command,  and  forDefaix  that  of  Up 
per  Egvpt.  This  confidence  in  tin 
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Jood  dil'pofition  of  his  army,  and 
Hi  the  firmnefs  and  influence  of  the 
:haracfer  of  -the  generals  Kleber 
ind  Defaix,  could  arife  only  from 
m  entire  and  reciprocal  devoted* 
nefs  between  the  chiefs  and  the 
foldiers;  but  this  fuddeft  difap- 
pearance,  the  only  means  pofltble 
of  putting  his  plari  in  execution, 
was  alfo  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  the 
fubordination  and  diicipline  of  his 
foldiers. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  An  guff  that 
Bonaparte,  hindered  at  firft  by  the 
winds,  left  the  Road  ofAboukir,  and 
failed  for  theifland  ofCorlica.  He 
anchored  at  Ajaccio  the  iff  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  he  left  itfeven  days  after;  and 
his  two  frigates  having  been  chafed 
by  an  Englifli  fquadron,  he  would 
not  fuifer  admiral  Gautheaume, 
who  faw  no  hopes  of  fafety,  to 
turn  back  to  Corflca,  but  was  re¬ 
folded  to  truft  to  fortune  ;  it  was  as 
favourable  to  him,  within  light  of 
the  coaffs  of  France,  as  it  had  been 
the  preceding  year  within  fight  ot 
thofe  of  Egypt ;  he  avoided  the 
Roads  of  Toulon  on  account  of  the 
cruifers  which  might  have  been  ho¬ 
vering  round  it,  entered  tlie  port  of 
Frejus,  and  landed  (14th  Septem¬ 
ber),  the  forty-feventh  day  of  his 
departure  from  Egypt. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  re¬ 
port  given  by  general  Berthier  on 
his  return  with  Bonaparte  from 
Egypt.  Since  that  period,  various 
letters,  faid  to  be  written  by 
French  agents  and  officers,  inter¬ 
cepted  and  publiflied  by  authority, 
prefent  a  fad  reverfe  of  the  pidfure. 
From  this  correfpondence,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  revenues  of  the^ 
country,  eftimated  at  50  millions  of 
livres,  did  not  amount  to  above 
two-fifths  of  that  fum  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  time  of  war  to  no 
more  than  one-fourth ;  that  all 
means  of  levying  contributions  had 


been  exhaufted,  and  that  even  ex'-, 
treme  violence  was  infufficient  to 
exhume  treafures  which  the  cauti¬ 
ous  proprietor  concealed.  The 
fame  difficulties  attended  the  pro¬ 
curing  provifions  ;  for  after  having 
obtained  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  greateft  inconveni¬ 
ences  attended  the  tranfport  to  the 
points  where  they  were  wanted.’ 
According  to  thefe  letters,  there 
Was  due  more  than  ten  millions  of 
livres  to  the  army  :  money  had  en¬ 
tirely  djfappeared,  from  the  impof- 
flbility  of  exporting  the  produce  of 
the  country:  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Egyptians  towards  the  French  was 
reprefented  as  mere  diflimulation ; 
though  they  detefted  the  tyranny  of 
the  mamalukes,  and  feared  the  def-  ' 
potifm  of  Conftantinople,  yet  they 
gave  the  preference  to  the  French 
only  till  they  could  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  (baking  off  their  yoke. 
Thefe  letters  further  obferved,  that 
on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  French 
had  31,000  men  effective,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  only  mamalukes 
and  Arabs  to  ftruggle  with;  that 
the  recruited  Arabs  and  mamalukes 
were  as  numerous  as  at  firff,  and 
that  they  had  for  auxiliaries  the 
armies  of  the  Porte,  the  Englifli, 
and  Ruffians  5  that  every  victory 
coff  the  French  a  part  of  their  beff 
foldiers,  which  lofs  could  not  be 
repaired,  and  that  a  defeat,  which 
Teemed  inevitable,  would  altoge¬ 
ther  annihilate  them  '.  the  army,  it 
appeared,  was  reduced  to  much 
lefs  than  two-thirds  in  number; 
many  were  difeafed  and  unfit  for 
fervice  ;  yet,  with  this  army,  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  in  due 
fubjedlion  three  millions  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  might  be  accounted 
as  fo  many  enemies,  and  defend  a 
furface  of  "country  of  500  leagues. 
As  an  aggravation  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  it  was  dated  that  the  Nile, 
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the  only  fource  of  abundance  in 
Egypt,  had  that  year  failed. 

After  detailing  the  hiifory  of 
their  fu fieri ngs  and  dangers,  the 
writers  of  thofe  intercepted  letters 
obferve,  that  the  country  itfelf  is 
fufceptible  of  great  amelioration, 
and  capable  of  being  made  the  fined 
colony  in  the  world,  but  that  the 
feafon  for  in  vadingit  had  been  badly 
chofen,  and  that  without  maritime 
force  it  was  impoffible  to  retain  it ; 
that  if  the  Pdench  were  peaceable 
maders  of  the  country  for  a  few 
years,  the  plagues  which  infed  it, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  pedilence,  would 
foon  difappear,  and  fuch  a  fpur 
would  be  given  to  indudry  as 
fhould  brin%  it  back  to  its  ancient 
fplendor  ;  but  that  while  the  French 
were  without  marine,  the  Englifh 
maders  of  the  fra,  and  the  French 
at  war  with  the  Turk,  the  podeffion 
of  Egypt  was  impoffible;  that  thefe 
obdacles  did  not  indeed  exid  when 
the  expedition  took  place;  that 
then  peace  was  redored  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  a  marine  of  certain  force 
exided  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  were  in  podeffion  of  almod 
all  Italy,  Corfu,  and  Malta,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  have  had  at  lead 
the  tacit  approbation  of  the  Turk 
for  the  expedition  to  Egypt :  the 
evacuation  of  this  country  might 
then  have  been  made  (fay  they)  a 
powerful  condition  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  the  Englifh,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  but  that  fuch  a  motive  could 
no  longer  influence  the  Britifh  ca¬ 
binet,  fince  it  could  not  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  a  (dual  date  of 
the  French  in  Egypt ;  that  the  Porte 
alfo  would  not  confent  to  a  peace 
without  the  permiffion  of  that  cabi¬ 
net,  while  the  French  retained  the 
podeffion  ;  that  not  only  was  it  be¬ 
come  impoffible  to  retain  it,  but 
that,  if  the  French  delayed  longer  to 


make  peace,  the  army  would  pe¬ 
ri  ft),  or  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  un¬ 
conditionally,  whild  its  evacuation 
by  treaty  at  prefent  would  re-eda- 
bliffi  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  the  Barbary  powers,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land.  With  diplomatic  fubtlety 
it  was  likewife  obferved,  that  this 
pacification  with  Turkey  would  in¬ 
fallibly  engage  it  in  war  with  Ruf- 
fia,  which  would  not  only  make  a 
happy  diverfion  in  Europe,  but 
might  open  the  way  for  the  French 
to  retake  what  they  had  lod  in  the 
Mediterranean.  For  thefe  reafons, 
and  others  which  the  writers  detail, 
and  which  chiefly  refer  to  the 
general  politics  of  the  European 
powers,  they  conclude,  that  the 
didance  of  time  and  place,  and  the 
predure  of  events,  might  not  permit 
them  to  wait  the  orders  ofthe  French 
government  without  committing 
the  intereds  of  the  republic,  and 
the  fafetyand  glory  of  the  remainder 
of  the  army;  that  Egypt  mud  be 
evacuated,  and  peace  and  their 
former  connexions  be  edablifhed 
with  the  Ottoman  and  Barbary 
powers;  that  the  only  thing,  the 
French  government  could  hope  for 
was,  that  general  Kleber  might  de¬ 
lay  the  negotiation  till  orders  were 
received,  if  negotiation  fhould  dill 
be  poffible  ;  but  that  if  the  evacua¬ 
tion.  diould  take  place  before  fuch 
orders  arrived,  it  would  take  place 
not  only  becaufe  it  was  command¬ 
ed  by  motives  of  prudence,  and 
confideration  for  their  bed  political 
intereds,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  was  in¬ 
evitable.  It  appears  that  Bona¬ 
parte’s  conclufions  on  leaving  E- 
gypt  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
correfpondents  with  the  directory, 

“  If  this  year,”  fays  the  general,  on 
his  leaving  Egypt,  in  a  letter  ad- 
drefled  to  Kleber,  u  in  fpite  of  al{ 
our  precautions, thepedilencefhould 
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age  in  Egypt,  and  deflroy  more  than 
500  foidiers,  I  think  that  you  ought 
lot  to  run  the  chance  of  the  next 
ampaign,  and  that  you  are  autho- 
ifed  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Gt- 
jman  Porte,  though  the  evacua- 
ion  of  Egypt  fliould  be  the  princi- 
al  condition.”  In  addition  to  the 
notives  alleged,  by  other  corre- 
oondents  with  the  directory,  for  en¬ 
uring  into  negotiation  with  the 
orte,  Kleber  informs  them,  that 
be  army  of  the  grand  vizier  and  of 
)ejezzar,amounting  to  30,000  men, 
ad  reached  Gaza,  and  the  Englifh 
fere  mailers  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  that 
f  the  two  keys  of  Egypt,  at  the 
alt'and  welt,  El-Arifch  was  a  for- 
refs  of  little  ftrength,  and  Alexand¬ 
ria  only  a  vaft  enti'enched  camp, 
nd  without  fu Indent  artillery ; 
hat  .reduced  as  his  army  then  was, 
e  fhould  continue  the  negotiations 
nth  the  Porte  which  Bonaparte  had 
»egun,  offering  as  conditions,  for 
he  French  to  remain  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a  pacha 
for  the  civil  government  of  Egypt, 
ividing  the  revenues,  keeping  pof- 
effion  of  the  polls  and  Prong  places 
ill  peace  was  made  by  the  Englifh — 
iropohtions  to  Which  the  general 
[id  not  believe  the  confent  of 
he  Turk  would  be  obtained,  not 
>nly  from  feelings  of  pride,  but  alio 
rom  the  commanding  influence 
vhich  the  Englifh  had  gained  in  his 
:ouncils,  and  which  they  would 
lot  fail  to  exercife  in  the  manner 
noft  fuitable  to  their  in^erefls. 

Of  the  reprefentations  made  in 
Eefe  letters  (whether  they  be  for¬ 
geries  or  not)  the  greater  part  feems 
veil-founded ;  the  poffeffion  of  E- 
jypt,  however  important,  was  no 
doubt  a  meafure  of  the  higheft  im- 
aolicy,  and  had  become  the  lignai 
Df  fpreading  the  fury  of  war  from 
the  Frozen  Sea  to  th^Peninfula  of 
India.  Some  exaggeration  of  evil 
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may  be  permitted  to  Frenchmen,, 
contrafling  their  fituation  in  Egypt 
with  their  brilliant  campaigns  in  the 
rich  and  civilifed  climes  of  Italy, 
efpecially  in  the  fir  ft  moments  of 
anger  or  depreflion,  at  the  fudden 
difappeararice  of  Bonaparte,  whole 
prefence  infpired  confidence  where 
it  could  not  expel  Buffering,  and 
whole  participation  in  the.  gsne- 
ralcalamitv  alleviated  its  individual 
weight.  Thefe  intercepted  letters, 
however,  were  followed  foon  after 
by  other  difpatclies,  which  reached 
the  French  government  from  gene¬ 
ral  Kleber,  and  which  feemed  to 
contradict,  in  fome  inftances,  the 
mournful  prognoftics  contained  in 
the  former. 

From  thefe  difpatches,  dated  2 2d 
September,  and  16th  November,  it 
appears  that  Mourad  Bey,  having 
fallen  down  theNiletoEl-Ganayur, 
had  been  driven  back  by  a  divifion 
of  the  army  of  Upper  Egypt,  under 
general  Alorand.  Overtaken  in  his 
flight  by  the  French  divifion,  which 
in° four  days  nad  traverfed  fitty 
leagues  of  defert,  his  camp  was  fur- 
prifedat  Sa  mahout,  a  great  number 
of  mamalukes  were  put  to  the  fw  ord, 
two  hundred  camels  loaded  with  - 
fpoils^  an  hundred  horfes,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  arms,  were  taken, 
and  the  bey  himfelf narrowly  efcaped 
being  made  pnfoncr.  After  nis  de¬ 
feat,  Mourad  wandered  about  in  the 

deferts  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  made 
incurfions  into  the  cultivated  coun¬ 
try,  to  feek  food  or  take  refuge. 
General  Defaix,  who  was  anxious 
to  rid  himfelf  of  this  indefatigable 
adverfary,  organifed  two  moveable 
columns,  competed  of  infantry 
mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  ;  thofe  columns 
left  Svout,  the  head-quarters,  in  the 
latter  days  of  September,  command¬ 
ed,  the  one  by  Defaix  himfelf,  and 
the  other  by  adjutant-general  Boyer. 
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The  latter  column,  after  three  days 
of  forced  march,  came  up  with 
Mourad  (19th  of  October)  in  the 
Defertof  Sedimanf  The  mamalukes 
began  the  attack  with  great  fury,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  poflefiion  of  the 
dromedaries.  Charged  in  their  turn 
with  \gregt  vigour,  the  mamalukes 
and  Arabs  took  flight,  leaving  the 
French  mailers  of  the  field,  who 
afterwards  .chafed  them  on  their 
dromedaries  back  to  the  deferts. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  vizier  with 
his  army,  was  marching  from  Da- 
mafcus  to  Gaza,  where  he  had  fix¬ 
ed  his  head -quarters.  Defaix  had 
been  ordered  by  Kleber  to  Cairo, 
from  which  he  had  been  fent  with 
a  divifion  deftined  to  a 61  on  the 
frontier  of  Syria  againfi  the  grand 
vizier.  The  movements  ofthatarmv, 
together  with  thofe  of  Mourad,  had 
fup gelled  to  Kfeber  that  fome  en- 
terprife  was  about  to  take  place  on 
the  coafts,  when  (24th  September) 
eighteen Turkiih  fliips  anchored  be¬ 
fore  Damietta,  which  were  fuccef- 
fively  augmented,  fo  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  following  month,  they 
were  jn  created  to  fifty-three.  This 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  on  board  the  Tyger.  The 
coafl  was  founded,  the  pafs  to  Da¬ 
mietta  was  marked  by  buoys,  and 
gun  boats  were  eftablifhed  on  the 
line.  The  Turkifh  army  took  pof- 
feflidn  of  a  tower  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  formed  it  into  a  poll, 
defended  with  a  piece  of  artillery  ; 
thus  protected,  the  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  4000  men,  made  good  its  land¬ 


ing  (iff  November),  and  began  ta 
entrench  themfelves  on  the  point 
fituated  between  the  right  fide  of 
the  Nile,  the  fea,  and  the  Lake 
Menzala. 

They  had  no  fooper  made  good 
their  pofition,  than  general  V erdier, 
who  was  encamped  between  Lelbe 
and  the  coaft,  marched  againfi  them 
with  1000  men,  and,  having  attack¬ 
ed  them  without  waiting:  for  rein- 
forcements,  deftroved  3000,  and 
made  800  prifoners,  among  whorp 
was  Ifmael  Bey,  the  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand  ;  took  thirty-two  (land  of 
colours,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  divifion  made  part  of  an  army 
of  8000  janiflaries  which  had  failed 
from  Conflantinople.  The  vefiels 
remained  fome  time  longer  on  the 
coafl,  which  thev  were  obliged 
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to  quit,  on  account  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther:  the  French  meanwhile  con¬ 
tinued  their  preparations  againfi  a 
more  numerous  and  formidable  ene¬ 
my,  which  was  about  to  pour  op 
them  acrofs  the  deferts  of  Syria, 
and  againfi  whom,  without  rein¬ 
forcements,  which,  in  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  French  marine,  it 
was  hopeleFs  to  expend,  or  prodigies 
of  valour  which  it  were  ufelefs  to. 
perform,  nothing  could  be  oppofed 
but  fubmifiion  almoft  unconditional, 
and  the  abandoning  a  country,  the 
conquefl  and  civilisation  of  which 
mu  ft  have  been  at  any  period  a 
work  of  time  and  difficulty,  but  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  an  opera-? 
tion  altogether  impoffible. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

1  ,  •  -  *  .  | 

'Enumeration  of  the  different  Epochas  of  the  Campaign .  New  Formation  of 
the  coalejCrd  Arm  ie  .  Pojition  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy.  Difpofitions  of  the 
French  and  Auffrian  Armies .  Attempts  of  the  French  Army  in  Italy  to  pre- 
■  vent  Suwarrow' s  March  into  Switzerland .  Re-union  of  Moreau' s  Army 
to. Championed s.  Precautions  of  the  French  with  rcfp'ect  to  Genoa..  March 
of  Suwarrow  towards  Switzerland.  Projects  of  the  Ruffian  G  neral. 
Difpojitions  of  the.  Auffrian  Army  in  the  Mountains.  Suway  row' s  Entrance 
into  S  ivitze  land.  Popp  on  of  the  coalejccci 1  and  French  Armies  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Pro/ eft  of  general  Attack  by  Mafftna.  Dcfenjive  Difp options  of 
General  Horze.  .  General  Attack  of  the  French  on  the  whole  Fine.  Death 
ofHotze.  Total  Defeat  of  the  a,  Jlicd  Armies  in  Switzerland.  Progrcfs  of 
Suw arrow  in  Switzerland.  Defeat  and  Retreat  of  Suw arrow  acrols  the 
Mountains  of  the  Griffons.  Entire  Evacuation  of  Switzerland  hy  the  allied 
Armies.  Efiimated  Lojs  on  both  Sides.  Movements  of  the  Archduke  on  the 
Rhine.  Confluences  op  the  Defeat  of  the  Allies  in  Switzerland  with  re- 
fpect  to  their  general  Operations.  Operations  of  the  .allied  En.JiJh  and  Ruf¬ 
fian  A  i  my  in  Holland.  Attack  of  the  Allies  on  the  French  and  Dutch  Ar- 
.  mies.  Retreat  if  the  Englijh  and  Ruffian  Army .  Retreat,  and  dffrejfcd 
Situation  of  the  Englijh  and  Ruff  an  Army.  Capitulation  of  the  Englijh 
and  Rujpan  Army.  Perms  of  the  Capitulation.  Conjequences  o  f  the  Inva- 
fion  and  Evacuation  of  Holland.  Treaty  of  the  Englijh  and  Rujpan  Courts 
for  the  Subfidy  of  the  Rujpan  Troops.  Notification  of  Paul  I. .to  the  Ger¬ 
man  States .  Aibitrary  Levy  on  various  Troops  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 
'Rep fiance  of  the  Helvetic  Government .  Progrcfs  oj  the  Infurr Alien  in  the 
ffjfiern  Departments  of  France. 


FROM  the  fliores  of  Africa  and 
Afia,  where  fo  much  blood  had 
been  ufelefsly  (lied,  we  return  to 
the  no  lefs  enfangnined,  but  more 
extenlive  theatre  of  war  in  Europe, 
where  vidtory,  hitherto  faithful  to 
the  llandard  of  the  allies,  began 
once  more  to  hover  over  that  of  the 
republican  armies.  If  this  vaft 
campaign  be  divided  into  regular 
epochas,  it  was  the  fourth  period 
with  which  the  belligerent  powers 
had  now  attained  :  the  firif  period 
was  the  firft  olfenfive  movement  of 
the  French  under  the  late  directory, 
the  conqueft  of  the  Grifons  by 
Maflena,  of  the  frontier  of  Tyrol 
hy  Lecourbe,  the  vidforv  at  Stock- 
gch  by  the  archduke,  that  on  the 


Adige  by  Kray,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  French  :  the  fecond  epocha  was 
the  offenlive  movement  of  the  allies 
in  Italy,  the  palfage  of  the  Adda, 
the  retaking  of  Lombardv  and  part 
of  Piedmont,  the  conquefts  of  the 
Grifons,  palfage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
taking  of  Zurich  by  the  archduke  ; 
the  adiive  defence  of  the  French  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  defeat  of 
Macdonald  by  Suwarrow,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  the 
junction  of  Macdonald,  the  recap¬ 
ture  of  Tulcany,  and  the  taking  of 
Mantua  :  in  the  third  epocha  may 
be  comprehended  the  fecond  offen- 
five  march  of  the  French,  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Novi,  Championet’s  general 
attack  on  the  pofts  of  the  Alps  and 
z  E  4  '  Piedmont, 
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Piedmont,  Mafiena’s  attack  on  Zu¬ 
rich,  the  re-capture  of  St.  Go- 
thard  by  Lecourbe,  the  paffagr  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  French  general  Mul¬ 
ler,  the  invafion  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Philipl- 
burg.  The  new  plan  projected  by 
the  imperial  courts  confided  in 
forming  in  the  centre,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  great  Ruffian  army  under 
the  orders  of  Suwarrow;  on  the 
(  left,  in  Italy,  an  Andrian  army 
commanded  by  generals  Kray  and 
Melas ;  on  the  right  upon  the 
Rhine,  the  imperial  army,  and  that 
of  the  empire,  under  the  orders  of 
the  archduke. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
new  formation  was  preferable  to 
that  of  the  former  mixture  of  the 
troops  of  different  nations  in  the 
army,  which,  even  fuppofing  the 
mod  perfect  harmony,  was  necef- 
Tr ily  injurious  to  the  fervice,  from 
the  difference  in  language,  order, 
and  uilcipline;  for  every  indance 
of  fuccefs,  from  rivalfhip  in  cou¬ 
rage  and  talent,  many  great  difad - 
vantages  wen.  to  be  putiu  counter¬ 
balance.  Each  of  the  three  armies, 
therefore,  were  to  be  gainers  by  this 
new  arrangement  ;  the  Ruffians  had 
taken  the  neared  and  mod  favour¬ 
able  dtuation  for  receiving  their  re¬ 
cruits ;  the  inevitable  confufion  in 
depots,  hofpitals,  and  magazines, 
was  avoided;  each  armv  was  aifo 
to  receive  auxiliaries  in  Italy,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Germ  ny.  The  Pied- 
montefe  troops,  and  thofe  of  the 
co rid  .erated  princes  in  Italy,  were 
to  an- -merit  the  forces  of  general 
Krav  ;  the  new  levies  in  the  Gri- 
fons.  and. the  little  cantons,  troops 
formed  by  ancient  Swifs  officers, 
the  cofps  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  a  dividon  of  Bavarian  troops, 
W’ere  to  join  the  R  ffian  army  ;  and 
the  different  contingents  of  theem- 
pire?  and, the  levy  of  the 'militia 


newly  organifed  in  the  electorate, 
were  to  reinforce  the  armv  of  the 

j 

archduke.  ,  From  the  neared  calcu¬ 
lations  that  could  be  made,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  each  of  thofe  armies, 
feparate  and  complete,  were  to  con- 
fid  of  70,000  men.  A  condderable 
corps  of  the  army  ef  the  archduke 
was  to  remain  in  Switzerland,  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  general  Hotze. 

.  The  archduke  was  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  had  executed  his  part 
of  the  plan  ;  but  the  execution  of 
that  of  Suwarrow  was  one  of  the 
mod  difficult  operations  that  could 
be  attempted  in  face  of  an  a&ive 
and  enterprifing  enemy.  The  cen¬ 
tral  of  Suwarrow’s  army  was  at  Adi 
(id  September),  the  left  wing  oc¬ 
cupied  Novi,  covered  Tortona,and 
extended  its  pods  within  fight  of  the 
Bochetta  :  the  right  dretched  away 
to  the  Po,  towards  Turin  ;  two  Ruf¬ 
fian  divifions  were  poded  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Spigno  and  Acqui ;  and 
the  pods  at  the  entrances  of  the 
valley^  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  had 
been  reinforced. 

Championet  continued  a  very 
active  war  of  pods;  one  of  his  co¬ 
lumns  had  entered  Suza,  a  fecond 
had  mken  poffeffion  of  the  town  and 
valley  of  Aofta,  forcing  the  impe- 
rialids  to  fall  back  to  the  fort  of 
Bard  ;  and  while  he  had  feemed  to 
be  meditating  an  attack  on  the  fide 
of  Coni,  and  the  Col  de  Tende,  he 
forced  various  important  pods,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Pignerol.  Mo¬ 
reau,  having  maintained  his  pods 
on  the  fide  of  the  eadern  river 
againd  the  attacks  of  general  Kle- 
nau,  had  concentrated  his  forces 
between  Savona  and  St.  Giacomo, 
pu died  detachments  as  far  as  Baffa- 
luza  and  Capriata,  and  made  dif* 

A  % 

pofitions  for  advancing, 

Suwarrow  began  his  march  (8th 
of  September)  with  thefird  column 
of  RuifadS',  under  the  orders  of 
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general  Rofenberg,  who  diredled 
fiis  courfe  by  Novarra,  in  order  to 
pafs  St.  Gothard  by  Belli ozone. 
Whether  Moreau  had  intimation  of 
this  movement  from  the  manoeuvres 
of  general  Kray,  or  whether  the 
eventual  truce  of  Tortona  not 
being  yet  expired,  he  had  conceived 
hopes  of  carrying  off  this  trophy  of 
the  battle  of  Novi,  he  fallied  from 
his  pofition  (9th  of  September) 
with  a  body  of  from  20  to  25,000 
men,  forming  three  columns,  the 
firft  diredted  upon  Acqtii,  and  the 
two  others  upon  Novi  and  Serra 
Valle.  General  Kray  having  march¬ 
ed  to  meet  him  with  his  left,  and  a 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  imperial 
armies,  a  very  warm  engagement 
took  place;  the  French  columns 
were  repulled,  and  after  confider- 
able  lofs,  Moreau  retreated,  and 
refumed  his  former  portions. 

The  citadel  of  Tortona  at  length 
furrendered  to  Suwarrow  (nth  of 
September),  .  who,  after  taking  a 
public  farewell,  and  teftifying  his 
gratitude  to  the  Auftrian  generals, 
and  to  the  army,  marched  off  to¬ 
wards  Switzerland  with  the  rear¬ 
guard  of  the  Ruffian  troops.  After 
the  furrender  of  Tortona,  the  whole 
of  the  army  of  general  Kray,  which 
was  encamped  at  Bozzalo  di  For- 
mizaro  and  at  Rivalta,  to  cover  the 
fiege,  marched  at  firft  upon  Alef- 
fandria,  and  afterwards  towards 
Coni,  by  Feliciano  and  Alba.  The 
main  of  thearmy,  confifting  of  thirty* 
five  battalions,  and  five  regiments  of 
cavalrv,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Melas,  affembled  (9th  of  Septem¬ 
ber)  at  Bra,  Upon  the  Stura,  a 
central  pofition  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  and  well  fitted 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Cham- 
pionet,  and  the  junction  which 
Be  was  endeavouring  to  execute 
before  Coni  with  Moreau,  who 
was  about  to  cede  to  him  the  Com¬ 


mand  of  his  army  in  the  Ligurian 
republic.  Championet  was  then 
near  Pignerdl ;  the  corps  which 
had  marched  upon  Suza,  compofed 
of  6  or  7000  men,  advanced  upon 
Turin;  the  column  of  the  left  of 
the  French  army  of  the  Alps 
marched  from  Aoffa  upon  Ivrea, 
occupied  by  general  Haadick, 
whole  divifion  formed  the  right  of 
the  Auftrian  army.  By  means  of 
thefe  manoeuvres,  which  threatened 
Turin,  and  the  right  flank  of  the 
Auftrian  army,  Championet  march¬ 
ed  in  force,  by  Sallucca,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Stura, 
near  the  famous 'field  of  battle  of 
Staffardi,  where  marfhal  Catinat 
beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1690, 
Several  engagements  took  place 
(14th  and  15th  of  September)  be¬ 
fore  Foffano  and  Savigliano,  de¬ 
fended  by  general  Gottelheim  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  about  6000 
men ;  he  was  neverthelefs  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  thefe  two  im¬ 
portant  polls,  of  which  Championet 
took  poffeffion,  but  was  obliged  to 
cede  them  in  his  turn. 

General  Kray  having,  as  has 
been  obferved,  affembled  his  forces 
at  Bra,  loft  no  time  in  attacking 
Championet’s  army,  which  was  al- 
moft  infulated,  and  fo  far  advanced, 
that* it  had  only  one  march  more  to 
make  in  order  to  form  its  jun£Uoa 
with  the  army  of  Moreau.  The 
Auftrian  army  broke  up  its  camp 
at  Bra  (18th  of  September)  and  di¬ 
vided  itfelf  into  two  columns  ;  Kray- 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  left, 
and  marched  upon  Foffano;  Ge¬ 
neral  Melas,  commanding  the  fe- 
cond,  marched  to  attack  Savig¬ 
liano;  the  aftion  began  with  this 
laft  column  ;  that  of  the  right  at¬ 
tacked  and  retook  the  poft  of  Sa¬ 
vigliano.  The  French  evacuated 
Foffano  during  the  night,  and;  after 
considerable  lofs,'  retreated  upon 
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Maira.  All  the  chain  of  ports  above 
Turin  had  been  attacked  at  the 
fame  time;  general  Bellegarde, 
driven  back  on  the  fide-  of  Rivoli, 
was  fupported  by  generals  Kaini 
and  Vukartowich,  who  forced  the 
French  to  retreat  upon  Suza.  No¬ 
thing  had  taken  place  on  the  fide 
of  Genoa  fince  the  iaft  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  Moreau  to  difen- 
gage  Tortona,  and  fince  his  retreat 
into  his  pofition  at  Savona  :  two 
final!  Auftrian  corps  had  remained 
in  oblervation,  one  between  Gavi 
and  Novi,  on  the*Scrivia,  the  other 
in  the  environs  of  Acqui  and  Spi- 
gno,  on  the  Bormida, 

Such  were  the  manoeuvres  and 
the  actions  by  which  general  Kray 
Covered  and  Secured  the  march  of 
the  Ruffians,  who  were  hafteni  nS? 
with  all  expedition,  to  reach  the 
partes  of -Mount  Sts  Gothard.  After 
this  attempt,  in  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  it  was  happy  for  the 
French  that  they  did  not  Succeed, 
Cbampionet  having  left  to  general 
Duheme'the  command  of  the  troops, 
went  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
Moreau  that  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
under  which  denomination  was 
now  to  be  comprehended  that  of 
the  Alps.  Moreau  had  juft  been 
recalled  to  Paris.  In  taking  leave 
of  his  army  at  the  head-auarters  at 

j  '  ■» 

Cornegliano,  he  congratulated  it 
on  the  .  clifplay  which  it  had  made 
of  the  molt  heroic  courage,  it  con- 
rtancy  in  Supporting  every  kind 
of  privation :  the  new  general  alfo 
iffutd  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
confidered,  as  an  in  Suit  to  the  army, 
the  reports  which  had  been  Spread 
refpediing  the  projected  evacuation 
of  the  Ligurian  territory. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Ghampionet  at  Genoa,  that  city  had 
been  put  in  a  ftate  of  fiege,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  fufpended,  and  made 
Subordinate  to  military  authority  : 


ferious  troubles  had  obliged  the 
French  to  make  ufe  of  this  precau¬ 
tion,  which  the  remembrance  of 
the  famous  revolution  of  1746  per¬ 
haps  juftified  :  for  there  is  in  the 
character  of  nations,  as/  well  as  in 
that  of  individuals,’  certain  features, 
which  feem  effaced,  and  appear 
again  on  a  Sudden,  when  fimilar 
circumftances  awaken  the  fame  fen- 
timents ;  that  revolution,  when  the 
Genoefe  mob  expelled  the  Auftri- 
ans^  their  conquerors,  furniftied  a 
memorable  example  of  the  energy 
u  hich  a  Spark  can  re-ammate  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  people,  though  reduced 
to  the  ioweft:  degree  of  humilia¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  army  which  Smvarrow 
had  led  into  Italy,  and  which  had 
been  reinforced  in  the  beginning 
of  July  by  10  or  11,000  men, 
which  came  to  him  from  Hungary, 
there  fcarcely  remained  more,  in 
the  total,  than  from  18  to  20,00c, 
Tiys  army  affembled  on  Mount. 
Cenere,  where  Suwarrow  joined 
them  (15th  of  September),  and 
made  his  difpofttions  to  attack  St. 
Gothard,  and  to  form  his  juntrtion 
with  the  Auftrian  generals  Auf- 
fenberg  and  Saliachich,  who  occu¬ 
pied,  in  front  of  the  advanced 
guards  of  Lecourbe,  the  frontiers 
of  the  Grifons  and  the  Little  Can¬ 
tons.  -  This  division  of  Auftrian 
troops  expecled  moreover  to  re¬ 
ceive  reinforcements  by  the  Tyrol ; 
their  plan  was  to  drive  back  Le¬ 
courbe,  and  re-eftablifh  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army  of  Switzer¬ 
land  in  its  pofitions  on  the  Reufs, 
and  alfo  to  furround  the  right  of  the 
French  army,  to  Separate  it  from 
the  Vallais,  and,  freeing  at  once  the 
Furca  and  Engelber.g,  to  march 
upon  Lucerne  and  Berne,  to  force 
Maftena  to  quit  his  pofition,  and 
pafs  the  Aar  in  order  to  lecure  hi$ 
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As  the  Ruffians  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  S  w  itzerland, 
general  Strauche’s  divjiion,  fup- 
ported  by  general  Laudohn,  march¬ 
ed  forward  and  refumed  its  former 
polls.  Suwarrow,  having  afcended 
the  Valiev  of  the  Levantine,  took 
poffieffion  of  the  poll  of  Airolo, 
and  the  next  day  of  that  of  St.  Go- 
thard  ;  while  general  Rofenberg. 
turned  by  the  fources  of  the  fUiine, 
towards  the  Lake  of  Oberalp,  the 
pofition  of  Urleren.  Furtherdown 
the  mountain  general  Auffenberg 
defcended  with  his  brigade,  by  the 
Maderaner-Thal,  into  the  Valiev  of 
the  Reufs,  to  form  his  junction 
with  Suwarrow  at  Steig.  In  this 
manner,  the  re-capture  of  St.  Go- 
thard,  and  the  taking  the  pofitions 
oil  the  Reufs  by  Suwarrow,  were 
exactly  in  the  inverfe  fenfe  the 
fame  operations  which  Lecourbe 
had, executed  a  month  before,  and 
who  was  row  obliged  in  his  turn 
to  give  up  thole  important  polls 
with  more  facility  indeed  than  Su¬ 
warrow  could  have  expelled.  His 
entrance  into  Switzerland  could 
not  have  been  more  happily  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  this  expedition,  which 
was  rather  of  a  novel  kind  for  this 
old  warrior,  yvas  fo  much  the  more 
remarkable,  as  his  officers  and  fol- 
diers  came  out  of  the  plains  of  Italy, 
and  had  fcarcely  any  experience  of 
this  kind  of  war.  If  the  taking  St. 
Gothard  by  the  French  a  month 
before  had  changed,  fo  much  to 
their  advantage,  the  fituation  of 
their  affairs  in  Switzerland,  this  key 
was  of  lefs  importance  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ruffians. 

Since  the  army  of  Prince  Kor- 
fakow  had  replaced  the  Au (Irian 
troops  at  Zurich,  and  the  arch¬ 
duke  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Philipfburg,  general  Hotze  com¬ 
manded  the  divifion  of  the  Auflrian 
army  which  had  remained  in  Switz- 
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erla  n  d ,  a  n  d  w  h  i  c  h  c  o  n  li  (l  e  d  of  t  w  e  ift)> 
nine  battalions  and  four  regiments  of 
cavalry.  Conflrained,  by  fuperior 
forces,  to  abandon  Glaris  and 
Neefels.  he  had  taken  an  advan¬ 
tageous  polition  behind  the  Linth, 
between  Wafen-and  Utgnach  ;  his 
head-quarters  were  at  Rattbrun, 
and.  he  covered,  by  his  left,  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Grifons.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  extended  themfelves  from  Ulz- 
nach,  along  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
and  the  Limmat,  as  far  as  Baden, 
having  a  corps  encamped  on  the 
Horn  before  Zurich,  and  another 
on  the  heights  near  the  road  which 
leads  to  Wallifhofen  :  oeneral  Nau- 
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endorf’s  divifion  was  polled  oppo- 
fite  Baden,  and  clofed  the  right 
wins;  hanked  bv  the  Rhine. 

Of  Maffena’s  armv,  general  Thu- 
reau  occupied  the  Va'llais  on  the 
right;  Lecourbe, before Suwarrow’s 
irruption,  held  St.  Gothard,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  Reufs,  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  the  four  cantons,  pu filing 
his  advanced  guards  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Grifons;  general  Soult’s  di- 
yifion  was  at  Glaris,  and  extended 
as  far  as  Adlitvviil;  general  Mar¬ 
tin’s  divifion  extended  from  Adlit- 
will  to  Dietikon;  and  that  of  gene¬ 
ral  Lories  from  Dietikon  as  far  as 
Baden  ;  thefe  formed  the  centre  of 
the  French  army  :  that  of  general 
Menard,  from  Baden  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  referve  which  general 
Klein  commanded  in  the  Frickthal, 
formed  the  left;  general  Chambran 
commanded  at  Bafil.  The  French 
army  from  St,  Gothard  to  Baden, 
comprehending  neither  the  divifion 
in  the  Vallais,  ’which  amounted  to 
8000  men,  nor  that  in  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Bafil  which  amounted  to 
6000,  both  of  which  were  diflant 
from  the  fcene  of  aHion,  made  up 
64,000  men;  the  allied  army,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow, 
confided  of  59,000,  and  by  this 
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acceffion  might  be  eftimated  at 
nearly  80,000  men. 

Maftena,  after  the  fuccefs  ob¬ 
tained  by  general  Lecourbe  on  his 
right,  had  prefled  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army,  in  order 
to  attack  the  centre  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage.  General  Lecourbe  had 
juft  made  an  advance,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  penetrate,  and  turn  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Grifons,  the  whole  of 
the  pofitions  which  covered  the 
line  of  general  Hotze.  Maftena 
prepared  himfelf  thus  ‘by  degrees 
for  a  general  engagement :  the  news 
of  the  march  and  progrefs  of  Su- 
warrow,  who  might,  in  a  few  days, 
execute  on  the  rear  of  the  right  of 
the  French,  in  the  weft  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  what  Maftena  meditated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  eaft  againft  the 
left  of  the  allies,  precipitated  his 
difpofttions,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  laft  moment  left  him  to  make 
his  attack. 

Prince  Korfakow’s  pofition  at 
Zurich,  on  the  heights,  and  on  the 
two  banks  of  the  Limmat,  was  the 
centre  or  head  of  the  general  line, 
occupied  by  the  three  divifions  of 
the  allied  army,  from  the  poft  of 
Wafen  on  the  Lake  of  Wallenftadt 
to  the  Rhine.  On  this  fpace  of 
about  fifty  miles,  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
and  the  river  Linth,  which  flows 
into  it  from  the  Valley  of  Glaris, 
had  permitted  the  Auftrians  to  ex¬ 
tend,  or  rather  detach,  their  left 
wing  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  central  pofition,  which 
till  then  had  appeared  impregnable. 
Although  this  interval  leemed  too 
great,  general  Hotze  was  juftified 
in  extending  his  line  as  far  as  the 
heights  which  feparate  the  courfe 
of  the  Linth  from  that  of  the  Thur. 
His  head-  quarters  were  at  Kalthrum, 
and,  by  the  pofition  which  he  had 
taken  between  thofe  heights  and 
the  Linth,  he  could  defend  the  en¬ 


trance  of  the  two  vallevs  of  the 
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Glatt  and  the  Tofs,  the  courfe  of 
which,  fromfouth-eaft  to  north-weft, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Limmat,  cut. 
In  the  fhorteft  direction,  the.  rear  of 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  allied  army. 

Such  was  the  evident  advantage 
of  the  pofitions  of  Hotze;  and  the 
object  of  the  firft  manoeuvres  of 
Maftena  was  to  diflodge  him  from 
it,  if  pofiible  at  the  beginning  of 
the  general  action,  in  order  to  fe¬ 
parate  him  altogether  from  general 
Jellachich,  on  his  left,  to  render 
his  junction  with  Suwarrow  by  the 
cantons  of  Schwitz  and  Glaris  im¬ 
practicable,  and  to  attack  the  centre 
with  more  confidence  when  the 
rear  was  threatened.  Maftena,  to 
attain  this  important  end,  made 
divers  figns  of  movements  in  the 
Frickthal,  and  on  the  Aar.  At 
length  (24th  of  September),  after 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
allied  army,  by  a  falfe attack,  againft 
Bruck,  he  gave  orders  to  general 
Lorges  to  pafs  the  Limmat  above 
Baden  with  his  divifion,  and  to  at¬ 
tack  the  camp  of  the  Ruffians  on 
the  oppofite  bank.  General  Mor- 
tier’s  divifion,  and  the  referve  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Klein,  marched 
up  to  the  heights  on  the  weft  of 
Zurich,  and  attacked  in  front. 
Maftena  had  alfo  given  orders  to 
general  Soult  to  pafs  the  Linth  at 
the  moment  the  aClion  fliould  begin 
on  the  fide  of  Zurich,  audio  attack 
the  advanced  pofts  of  the  Auftrians 
in  that  quarter. 

General  Hotze,  furprifed  at  this 
impetuous  attack,  and  informed 
that  the  French  had  already  pafled 
the  Linth,  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
haftened, ,  with  a  few  officers,  to¬ 
wards  the  advanced  pofts,  in  order 
to  reconnoitre  between  Schaenis, 
and  Kalten  Brunn.  He  advanced 
raftily,  the  party  was  furround- 
ed,  attacked,  and  Hotze  remained 
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on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  as 
much  regretted  by  the  allies,  as 
Joubert  had  been  by  the  French, 
at  the  battle  of  Novi.  The  impe¬ 
rial  army  of  Switzerland  could  not 
have  met  with  a  greater  lofs  than 
that  of  the  defender  of  Feldkirch, 
nor  at  a  moment  more  inopportune, 
when  the  talents  of  this  general, 
and  the  particular  knowledge  of  the 
difficult  country  in  which  he  was 
then'a£ling,  were  fo  indifpenfably 
requisite  :  the  Ruffian  generals  loft 
their  guide.  Hotze,  born  at  Zurich, 
was  killed  almoft  at  his  very  home. 

The  French  followed  up  their 
firft  advantage  with  great  vigour 
and  perfeverance;  they  carried  at 
firft  the  bridge  of  Grynau,  at  the 
FortoftheBrunberg,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Linth  into, the  Lake  of  Zurich ; 
the  prince  of  Wirtemherg,  haften- 
ing  from  Rapperfchweil  with  three 
Ruffian  battalions,  retook  this  poft, 
but  could  not  maintain  it  againft  a 
•freffi  attack  ;  'the  bridge  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  French,  and 
from  that  moment  the  Auftrian 
troops,  who  had  already  been  thrown 
into  confufion  by  the  lofs  of  their 
general,  could  not  maintain  them- 
felves  in  the  pofition  of  Ulznach, 
the  right  flank  of  which  was  about 
to  be  turned.  General  Soult,  hav¬ 
ing  beat  Hotze’s  divifion,  forced 
them,  after  new  defeats  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  to  retreat  in  diforder  by 
the  Goldiner  Thai,  upon  Lichten- 
ffein,  into  the  Toggenburg.  This 
left  wing,  of  which  general  Petrafch 
took  the  command  after  the  death 
of  general  Hotze,  was  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  feparated  from  the  centre  of 
the  army,  the  left  flank  and  rear 
of  which  remained  uncovered. 

The  attacks  againft  Zurich  were 
crowned  with  no  lefs  fuccefs; 
Lorge’s  divifion  had  carried  all  the 
-polls  in  its  way,  forced  the  camp, 
aad  driven  the  Ruffians  back  to  the 
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walls  of  Zurich.  The  weftern 
heights  had  been  carried  by  generals 
Mortier  and  Klein.  The  French 
attacked  with  fo  much  bravery, 
and  the  Ruffians  defended  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  valour,  and 
kept  their  pofts  and  their  ranks  with 
fo  much  perfeverance,  that  the 
carnage  was  horrible,  as  was  alfo 
their  entire  defeat :  of  the  latter  the 
Ruffian  baggage  and  artillery  were 
all  taken.  A  ftrong  rear-guard, 
fhut  up  in  Zurich,  refufed  to  fur- 
render,  and  the  town  was  carried 
fword  in  hand.  Prince  Korfakow 
retreated  by  Bulach  and  Winther- 
thur,  to  Eglifau  and  Schaffhaufen. 

The  French,  mafters  of  the  po- 
fition  of  Zurich,  of  both  fides  the 
lake,  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  Glatf, 
purftied,  in  the  two  diredtions  of  St. 
Gall  and  SchafFhaufen,  the  Ruffians 
and  Auftrians,  who,  difabled  from 
rallying,  or  taking  pofitions  on  the 
Thur,  were  compelled  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  and  to  place  the  Lake  of 
Cotiftance  between  them  and  their 
purfifers.  The  towns  of  Conftance 
and  Peterfhaufen  were  occupied  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
who  had  fome  difficultv  at  firft  in 
keeping  their  pofts. 

Siuvarrow,  meanwhile,  having 
forced  back  as  far  as  Altorf  the 
brigade  of  general  Gudin,  was  ftopt 
by  the  divifions  which  Lecburbe 
had  colledfed  and  marched  againft 
him,  amongft  which  was  that  of 
general  Loifon.  His  defign  was  to 
break  through  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army ;  to  penetrate  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Linth  into  the  Canton 
of  Zurich,  and  forcing  Maflena  to 
fall  back  with  his  left,  to  difengage 
and  rally  before  him  the  two  corps 
which  had  been  beaten.  Of  the 
importance  which  Suwarrow  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  fecond  project,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  commander 
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of  tile  Ruffian  troops,  diflodgem 
from  Zurich,—- “  You  fn ail  anfvver 
with  your  head  if  you  make  ano¬ 
ther  retrograde  ftep  ;  I  am  coming 
to  repair  your  errors.5’ 

Maflena,  forefeeing  that  Le- 
courbe’s  wing  could  not  fuftain  the 
attacks  of  Suwar row’s  army,  united 
to  the  divifions  of  Jel  lac  Inch  and 
Auffenberg,  marched  to  his  affi fi¬ 
ance  with  a  corps  of  about  15  000 
men  ;  he  air.ded'  general  Mortier’s 
divifion  upon  Schwdtz,  that  of  ge¬ 
neral  Sou  It  upon  Wafen,  and  \ 
marched  himfelf  upon  Altorf. 
After  the  affair  at  Zurich,  marfhal 
Lin  ken  gained  fo  me  advantage  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Waikn- 
ftadt,  had  taken  two  French  batta¬ 
lions,  and,  endeavouring  to  favour 
Suwarrovv’s  movement  by  the 
centre,  had  advanced  (29th  of  Sept.) 
as  far  as  Claris,  but,  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  either  by  his  right  or  his 
left,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
into  the  Grifons. 

In  the  mean  time'Suwarrow,  not- 
withftanding  the  moil  obftinate  re¬ 
finance,  and  the  bloody  actions 
which  inceffantly  took  place  in  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Muttenthal 
and  the  Linth-thal,  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mutten  and  Schwitz  ;  and 
a  part  of  general  Rofenberg’s  corps, 
after  having  repulfed  a  French  di¬ 
vifion  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Mutten, 
'reached  Claris,  which  general 
Linken  had  juft  evacuated.  It  was 
in  the  plain  of  the  Valley  of  Mutten, 
near  Schwitz,  that  Lecourbe  had 
to  fuftain  the  greateft  effort  of  the 
Ruffian  troops,  by  whom  (3d  and 
4th  of  October)  the  bridge  on  the 
Mutten,  and  the  poft  of  iirunrien, 
were  carried,  after  a  dreadful  engage¬ 
ment. 

Suw arrow  penetrated  no  further; 
he  difcovered  that  he  ought  not -to 
have  attempted  it,  nor  hazard  a  ge¬ 
neral  adion;  on  one  fide  the  Lower 
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Valley  of  Gians,  the  pa-flag® 
tween  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wal- 
lenfiadt,  were  fhut  a  gain  ft  him  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide,  if  he  had  pufhed 
on  to  the  more  open  p'ofition  of 
Einfidlen,  he  would  have  fallen  into 
the  fnare  which  Maflena  laid  for 
him  ;  who,  in  a  decifive  adion,  fur- 
rounding  his  left  flank,  might  have 
cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  Grifons. 
The  Ruffians,  and  the  divifions 
under  generals  Auffenberg  and  Jek 
lachicb,  retreated  therefore  from 
the  cantons  of  Schwitz  and  Claris, 
by  the  Flemfthal,  i  nto  the  Valley  of 
the  Grifons;  this  retreat  was  not 
effeded  without  confiderabie  lofs, 
as  well  from  the  purfuers  as  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  paffes 
acrofs  the  mountains ;  tneir  rear¬ 
guard  wgs  almoft  deftroyed  by  the 
column  which  Maflena  had  direded 
on  Altorf.  Their  wounded,  of 
which  the  number  was  immenfe, 
were  incapable  of  being  tranfport* 
ed,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  find  baggage  were  taken  by 
the  French.  The  Ruffian  general 
himfelf  had  nearly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  purfuers. 

It  might  have  been  concluded* 
that  this  laft  effort  of  general  Su¬ 
war  row  to  effed  the  junction  of  the' 
two  armies  would  have  been  fe- 
conded  oy  a  movement  of  prince 
Rorfakow  againft  the  left  of  the 
French  ;  and  in  fad,  whilft  with  a 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  French 
army  general  Maflena  had  fo  hap¬ 
pily  and  fkiifully  fup ported  ids  right, 
the  allie  s  had  repafted  the  Rhine  and 
marched  upon  Wintherthur.  The; 
ftrongeft  part  of  prince  Korfakow’s 
column  had  pafled  the  Bridge  of 
Diedenhoffen,  and  Concie’s  corps 
with  the  Bavarian  troops  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  Thurgau  by  the  Bridge 
of  Conftance.  Maflena  informed 
of  this  movement,  ordered  Soult’s 
diviflon  to  march  at  firft  upon  Rhy- 
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neck,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Conftance,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
right  flank,  and  to  keep  in  check 
the  Auflrian  corps,  which,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Petrufch,  had 
eroded  the  Rhin-thal,  and  retreat¬ 
ed  on  Feldkirch  and  Bregentz.  At 
the  fame  time  he  paffed  from  the 
right  to  the'  left  of  the  army,  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  diviflons 
which  were  before  Zurich,  met  the 
allies  (7th  of  October)  between  the 
Thur  and  the  Rhine,  and,  charging 
their  columns  at  their  advanced 
pofts,  defeated  them,  and  forced 
them  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  The 
bridge  of  Diedenhoffen  was  broken, 
the  French  took  pofieftion  of  that 
of  Conftance,  and  purfued  acrofs 
the  town,  as  far  as  Peterfhaufen,  the 
rear-guard  of  the  corps  of  Conde 
and  of  the  Bavarians.  The  action 
was  very  hot  on  the  fide  of  Con¬ 
ftance  ;  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  the  duke  D’Enghien,  gained  at 
^firft  fome  advantage,  but  was  at 
length  repul  fed.  General  B  a  veer, 
who  commanded  the  right,  was  cut 


from  north  to  fouth,  and  $0  miles 
in  breadth,  there  was  not  a  fingle 
valley,  a  fingle  pafs  practicable  in 
the  high  mountains,  a  fingle  com¬ 
munication  between  the  lakes  and 
the  rivers,  which  were  not  difputed 
by  pitched  battles,  occupied  as 
pofts,  traverfed  by  troops,  march¬ 
ing  and  manoeuvring,  all  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  action. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an 
exact  eftimation  of  the  lofs  of  both 
armies  during  thefe  fifteen  days. 
That  of  the  allies  had  been  eftl- 
mated  at  above  25,000  men,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  taking  into  the 
calculation  the  Ioffes  made  on  both 
Tides  in  the  engagements  between 
general  Thureau  and  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Auftrian  army  in  Italy, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Vallais,  in 
the  Valley  of  Domo  d’Oftola,  there 
would  be  but  very  little  deviation 
from  the  exafteft  truth  in  eftimat- 
ing  at  40,000  men  the  lofs  of  both 
armies,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prifoners,  which  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  effective  force  under 


off  with  part  of  his  cavalry,  but 
he  broke  through  the  French  line, 
re-entered  the  town,  took  poffetnon 
of  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine,  and 
covered  the  reft  of  the  retreat. 
Three  times  in  this  fame  day  Con¬ 
ftance  was  taken  and  retaken,  and 
remained  definitively  in  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

Thus  finilhed  the  battik  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  which,  from  the  firft  attacks 
of  the  advanced  pofts  (24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember),  had  lafted  fifteen  days. 
The  half  of  Switzerland,  all  the 
eafterri  part  comprehended  between 
the  courfe  of  ihe  Reuis,  and  that 
of  the  Rhine,  from  St.  Gothard  as 
far  as  Conftance,  ferved  as  the  field 
of  battle;  and  this  vaft  interval, 
filled  up  with  difficult  pofitions, 
was  fo  occupied,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  about  80  or  90  miles  in  length, 


arms. 

As  foon  as  the  archduke  received 
at  his  head -quarters  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Zurich,  and  was  informed  that  the 
generals  of  the  French  army  of  the 
Rhine  had  filed  off  troops  towards 
Straibourg  and  Ban  1,  he  left  his 
ftation  on  the  river  which  he  was 
threatening  to  pads,  and  fet  out 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  brought  to  Man- 
heim,  leaving  however  with  prince 
Schwartzemberg  a  fufficient  force 
to  cover  Manheim  and  Philipf- 
burv.  This  counter-march  was 
executed  with  as  much  as  rapidity 
as  when  he  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Philipfburg.  At  Donauefchingen 
(4th  of  October)  he  held  a  general 
council  of  war.  The  Auftrian 
troops  entered  Upper  Suabia,  and 
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the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  a  few 
days  after,  where  the  archduke 
found  it  neceffary  to  rally  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces  ;  he  ordered  ge¬ 
neral  Nauendorf,  who  was  placed 
in  obfervation  on  the  fide  of  the 
Brifgaw,  to  take  a  drong  and  nearer 
pofition  in  Upper  Suabia. 

A  part  of  general  Korfakow’s  ar¬ 
my  filed  off  bv  his  left  towards  the 
Lake  of  Condance;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  Suwarrow,  who  had  at 
fill  fixed  his  head  -quarter.^  at  Goire, 
after  having  received  a  great  part 
of  the  artillery  he  had  left  in  Italy, 
by  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the  road 
of  Chiavenna,  marched  to  Feld- 
kirch,  united  the  cordon  by  the 
right  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
fiance,  and  met  at  Lindau  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  generals.  The  French  had  re¬ 
taken  St.  Gothard,  and,  though  the 
feafon  was  already  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  threatened  re-entering 
the  Grifons  by  the  Valley  of  Diflen- 
tis  and  bv  Sargens. 

Beyond  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
other  fide  of  Italy,  the  principal 
communication  with  their  army  was 
covered ;  the  attacks  of  general 
Laudohn  and  of' colonel  Strauch, 
and  their  efforts  to  enter  into  the 
Vallais,  hacf  no  longer  any  object 
which  was  connected  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  operations.  On  the  Lower 
Rhine  general  Muller,  repaffing  the 
river,  marched  anew  upon  Frank¬ 
fort,  Heidelberg,  and  Manheim, 
and  difperfed  the  militia  which  had 
not  been  duly  fupported.  Such 
were  the  immediate  confequences 
of  the  iofs  of  the  battle  of  Zurich  ; 
thofe  more  remote,  and  which  will 
be  fpoken  of  hereafter,  were  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  importance.  The 
almoff  entire  evacuation  of  Switz¬ 
erland  by  the  allies,  the  refpeftive 
fituation  of  the  two  armies,  the 
ftrength  of  the  defenfive  pofition 
of  the  Voralberg,  connected  by  the 
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Lake  of  Conffance  with  that  xk 
Upper  Suabia,  forced  both  fides 
once  more  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
after  efforts  fo  prodigious,  were  al- 
mod  equally  exhaufted ;  both  had 
demanded  and  were  waiting  for  re¬ 
inforcements.  In  this  laft  period, 
the  lafi  refources  of  both  armies 
had  been  entirely  deffroyed;  the 
little  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
able  to  collect  was  con  fumed : 
Switzerland,  during  that  dreadful 
fortnight,  was  nothing  but  a  fea  of 
fire.  The  fcourge  of  war,  which 
for  three  ages  pad  had  devoured 
Italy  and  Germany,  had  refpe£ted 
Switzerland  j  but  at  prefent,  that 
torrent  of  calamities,  which  poli¬ 
tical  dykes  had  hitherto  reftrained, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  had  been 
placed  by  nature,  were  entirely  le¬ 
velled,  and  this  unfortunate  country 
fvas  now  inundated  with  the  ravages 
of  war  the  moll  dreadful  and  exter¬ 
minating.  We  have  fpoken  of  the 
great  line  of  battle  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Adriatic  Gulf  in  the  early 
part  of  this  (ketch — great,  no  doubt, 
compared  to  every  other  in  former 
wars ;  but,  if  we  confider  the  extent 
of  the  military  operations  in  which 
the  French  were  engaged,  we  mav 
confider  that  line  in  a  ffili  more  ex- 
tenfive  point  of  view,  as  obliquely  ^ 
lengthened^  from  near  the  fources 
of  the  Nile  and  Ethiopia,  towards 
whofe  mountains  the  French  were 
chafing  the  fwarthy  barbarians,  to 
to  the  temped- beaten  marfhy  pen- 
infula  of  North  Holland,  the  op- 
pofite  point  or  right  of  this  great 
line;  while  at  the  centre,  victory, 
the  mod  fignal  and  complete,  as 
well  as  the  mod  unexpended,  had 
dedroyed  for  the  prefent  campaign, 
on  the  part  of  the  coalition,  all 
hopes  of  the  immediate  repartition 
of  France,  or  the  redoration  of  roy¬ 
alty,  and  given  the  French  govern¬ 
ment 
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?nt  a  momentary  force,  of  which 
ftood  in  need  to  check  the  in- 
ads  of  domeftic  fa&ion.  To 
iifh  the  events  of  this  fourth 
>ocha  of  the  campaign,  we  return 
the  invafion  of  the  Batavian  re- 
iblic.- 

We  left  the  Englilh  in  pofTeflion 
?  Alkmaar  (3d  of  O&ober),  after 
Seating  the  French  and  Dutch 
'my,  and  pufhing  on  their  ad- 
anced  polls  towards  Haeriem, 
rhile  with  their  left  they  threatened 
unfterdam,  from  which,  though 
ley  had  many  obftacles  to  fur- 
iount,  they  were  but  little  diftant. 
)uring  the  two  days  that  followed 
his  victory,  the  two  armies  relied 
hemfelves;  but,  the  day  following, 
he  duke  of  York  attacked  anew 
he  whole  front  of  the  line.  If  he 
lad  thought  it  poffible  to  carry, 
is  it  were  by  ftorm,  the  concentred 
lolition  which  Brune  had  taken, 
le  was  in  the  right  not  to  fuller 
aim  to  take  footing ;  and  the  ftrong- 
sr  the  inundations  rendered  the 
right  of  the  Dutch,  the  more  preff- 
ing  it  was  to  puih  back  beyond 
Haeriem  the  body  of  troops  en¬ 
trenched  at  Beverwick. 

The  Englilh  and  Ruffian  army  in 
this  fecond  attack  gained  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  they  had  carried  Acker- 
Boot,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Kaftricum;  but  the  aiVion  having 
become  general,  the  fortune  of  war 
fuddenly  changed.  W hi lft  the 
French  troops  attacked  in  their 
turn,  Brune  feifed  a  favourable 
moment  to  charge  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  and  broke  the  line  of 
theEnglilhand  Ruffians,  who  could 
neither  fupport  each  other  nor 
keep  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained;  they  were repulfed  beyond 
Baccum,  after  having  fuftained  a 
very  conliderable  lofs.  It  appears 
that  this  charge  made  by  general 
Brune,  who  in  this  affair  had  two 
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horfes  killed  under  him,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  day. 

The  battle  lafted  till  night,  and 
the  French  and  Dutch  army  return¬ 
ed  to  its  pohtion  at  Beverwick. 
The  refult  of  this  fecond  battle, 
in  appearance  but  little  deciiive, 
though  igcoft  much  blood  on  both 
ftcles,  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch  :  it  was,  in  fad,  a  vidory 
to  have  caufed  the  failure  of  a  de- 
fperate  attack,  on  the  fuccefs  of 
which  depended,  not  only  the  means 
of  finilhincr  the  mod  difficult  of  all 
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enterprifes,  but  alfo  thofe  of  pro¬ 
curing  fubfiftence  for  an  army, 
which,  unable  either  to  extend  it- 
felf,  or  draw  its  refources  from  the 
country  it  had  in  polfeffion,  was 
forced  to  receive  by  way  of  the  fea 
every  thing  neceffary  for  its  fup¬ 
port.  The  duke  of  York,  there¬ 
fore,  affembled  a  council  of  war, 
whofe  unanimous  opinion  it  was 
that  the  army  could  no  longer  keep 
that  advanced  poftiion,  thatitfhould 
fall  back  to  the  Zvp,  and  wait  the 
further  orders  of  his  majefty. 

Although  the  poiition  of  the  duke 
of  York’s  army  was  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  places  of 
landing,  neverthelefs  the  long  rains, 
the  broken  roads,  the  breaches  in 
the  dykes  and  canals,  rendered  the 
communications  impradicable,  and 
the  conveyances  and  dlftributions 
irnpoffible.  The  ulterior  orders 
of  the  Englidi  government  could 
be  no  other  than  the  evacuation 
of  North  Holland.  There  was 
no  time  to  change  the  plan  of 
operations;  it  was  irnpoffible  to 
make  conftderable.  or  effective  di¬ 
versions  without  running  the  rifk 
of  facrificing  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
my  ;  the  feafon  was  otherwife  too 
far  advanced;  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  the  roads  of  theTex- 
el  no  longer  admitted  of  the  failing 
of  tranfports;  in  (hort,  the  im- 
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menfe  expenfe  of  this  expedition 
could  not  have  been  balanced  by 
the  happied  refults  that  could  poffi- 
bly  have  been  expedted. 

After  this  laif  affair,  general 
Brune  foon  perceived  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  army  re-entered  Alk- 
maar,  and  took  the  fame  portions 
as  they  occupied  before  the  battle; 
their  right,  under  the  orders  of  ge¬ 
neral  Daendels,  advanced  upon 
Hoorn,  of  which  it  alfo  took  pof- 
feffion. 

The  Englidi  and  Ruffian  army 
evacuated  fucceffively  Enchuvfen 
and  Medenblick,  where  they  had 
dedroyed  or  defpoiled  the  dock¬ 
yards,  the  marine  edablidiments, 
the  Eall-India  Company’s  veffels, 
and  whatever  public  property  they 
met  with  ;  though  the  retreat  was 
made  in  good  order,  vet  the  armv 
was  obliged  to  leave  behind  a  part 
of  the  wounded  for  want  of  car¬ 
riages.  As  the  Englifh  and  Ruffians 
concentered  themfelves  in  their  en¬ 
trenchments  at  the  Zyp,  general 
Daendels’  divilion  doled  upon 
their  left,  haratfed  their  rear-guard, 
and  occupied  the  pofts  which  they 
were  forced  to  evacuate.  General 
Dumonceau’s  divilion  re- eftabli di¬ 
ed  its  communication  with  Daen¬ 
dels,  whofe  column  advanced  as 
far  as  Luthwinkel,  and  took  polfef- 
iion  of  the  Zee-dyke,  in  which  the 
Englidi  had  made  an  opening  of 
nineteen  feet, — a  means  of  defence 
too  di'eadful  to  be  juftified,  except  on 
defperate  occafions.  The  French 
and  Batavian  army  occupied  (13th 
October)  the  portion  the  neared 
the  Zyp,  the  left  before  Petten,  the 
centre  at  Warmanhuvfen  and 
Dirkfhoorn,  the  right  before  Win- 
kel. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  of  the  two 
armies,  that  the  duke  of  York,  hav¬ 


ing  lent  a  flag  of  truce  to  genera 
Brune,  proposed  a  Capitulation  or: 
the  bafis  of  an  armidice,  or  of  the 
free  retreat  and  re-embarkation  ol 
his  army.  General  Knox  on  the 
fide  of  the  Englidi,  and  the  general 
of  brigade  Rodollan,  chief  of  the 
daff  of  the  French  and  Batavian 
army,  w^ere  commiffioned  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  and  form  the  articles  of  this 
capitulation,  which  was  concluded 
at  Aikmaar  ( 1  Sth  Odlober). 

The  fufpenfion  of  hodilities  and 
of  all  works,  either  for  attack  or  de¬ 
fence,  the  fucceffive  re-embarkation 
of  the  allied  army,  the  re-edablidi- 
ment  of  the  wrorks  of  the  Helder, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  works 
condrudted  by  the  Englidi  and  Ruf¬ 
fian  army,  the  reditution  of  8000 
French  and  Batavian  prifoners,  that 
of  admiral  Winter  particularly  di- 
pulated,  were  the  claufes  of  this  ca¬ 
pitulation.  The  retreat  of  the  duke 
York’s  army  was  followed  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  by 
the  flotilla  of  admiral  Mitchell,  and 
from  the  illands  and  port  of  the 
Lemmer.  Thus  finiflied  this  memo¬ 
rable  expedition,  the  mod  confider- 
ablethat  has  been  attempted  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  and  which  feemed  fitted 
not  only  to  change  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  Holland,  but  alfo  to 
have  the  mod  important  confe- 
quences,  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war*  and  the 
political  balance  which  a  general 
peace  might  edablidf  in  Europe; 
but  which  ferved  only  to  add  a  tro¬ 
phy  to  the  other  victories  which 
the  French  had  jud  then  gained  on 
other  points  of  the  extended  theatre 
of  war,  and  to  confolidate  more 
drongly  the  government  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic. 

Though  the  invafioti  of  Holland 
was  the  caufe,  no  doubt,  of  very 
great  immediate  calamity,  cfpeci- 
ally  in  that  paj't  of  the  country 
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V^hifch  was  the  theatre  of  the  war,  it  tinued  firm  again  ft  every  menace 
was,  neverthelefs,  productive  of  and  every  perfuafion  to  reftore  in 
advantage  to  the  Batavian  govern-  this  manner  the  balance  of  Eu- 
ment.  The  proclamations  of  the  rope^  and,  after  a  long  and  obftinate 
Englifh  iiidifpofed  greatly  againft  diplomatic  war  between  the  three 
them  even  the  Orangifts,  who  were  cabinets,  the  Pruflian  court  re- 
ltruck  at  feeing  no  engagement  on  mained  inflexible  in  its  neutrality, 
the  part  of  the  Britifh  government  This  condition  was  not  however 
to  give  up  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  rigorous,  the  emperor  furnilhed  the 
alfo  the  ftadth older  held  out  as  the  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which 
legitimate  fovereign.  The  Dutch;  were  now  deftroyed,  and  England 
in  general,  were  indignant  at  being  paid  the  fubfidy.  The  employment 
confidered  the  fubjeCts  of  an  officer  of  17,593  other  Ruffian  troops  in 
of  the  republic,  whofe  office  they  Holland,  of  which  fimilar  havoc 
feveral  times  had  found  it  conve-  had  been  made,  was  the  objeCt  of 


nient  to  fupprefs.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  more  immediately  on 
the  capitulation,  the  party  of  the 
Aadtholder  was  no  longer  danger¬ 
ous,  and  the  country  confidered  it- 
ffelfas  for  ever  releafed  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Britifh  cabinet.  An¬ 
other  effeCt  of  this  invafion,  ftill 
more  flriking,  was  the  opportunity 
given  for  the  difplay  of  the  energy 
of  the  Dutch,  by  arming  themfelves 
for  their  owil  defence,  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  fecuring  their  own 
liberty  and  independence,  from  the 
influence  of  any  court  dr  cabinet. 

It  was  together  with  the  defeat  of 
theEnglifh  and  Ruffian  expedition 
that  Europe  became  acquainted 
with  the  treaty  that  had  bound  the 
imperial  and  Britifh  cabinet  in  its 
formation.  By  this  treaty,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which,  as  Hated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble,  was  to  reftore  the  balanceof 
Europe,  and  force  back  France  to 
its  ancient  limits,  the  contrafling 
parties  agreed  to  employ  all  their 
efforts  to  engage  the  king  of  Pruffia 
to  take  an  a  dive  part  againft  the 
common  enemy;  and  that  when 
his  Pruffian  majefly  fhould  have 
Cohfented  to  the  meafures  propofed, 
the  emperor  of  Ruffia  agreed  to  fur- 
nifh  45,000  men,  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry,  together  with  the  neeeftary 
artillery.  The  king  of  Pruffia  con- 


a  fecond  treaty.  For  thofe  troops, 
Paul  I.  had  been  paid  ;  but  with 
refpeCt  to  thofe  whom  he  had  fent 
without  fubfidy,  he  afllimed  an¬ 
other  tone,  in  an  official  notifica¬ 
tion  which  he  made  at  this  time 
to  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  in  which  he  reprefented, 
that  having  “  been  conftantly  ani¬ 
mated  with  seal  for  the  catife  of  fo- 
verflgns,  and  deftrous  of  putting  an 
enc/to  the  devaluations  and  difor- 
ders  carried  into  the  moft  diftant 
countries  by  the  impious  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  France  groaned 
in  filence,  he  had  taken  the  firm 
refolution  of  fending  his  forces  by 
fea  and  land  to  fuccour  the  op- 
preffed,  to  re-eftabliffi,  without  buf¬ 
fering  the  lead:  divifion,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  the  ancient'  go¬ 
vernments  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Helvetic  Cantons,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  find  his  recompence  in 
the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Providence,  he  obferved, 
had  blefled  his  arms,  and  hitherto 
the  Ruffian  troops  had  triumphed 
over  the  enemies  of  thrones,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  focial  order.”  Having 
made  known  his  intentions,  and 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  actu¬ 
ated,  he  now  addrefled  this  decla¬ 
ration  to  all  the  members  of  the 
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Germanic  empire,  inviting  them 
to  unite  their  forces  to  his,  in  order 
to  annihilate,  in  the  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  manner  poflible,  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  on  whofe  ruin  they 
might  eftablifh  a  liable  repofe  for 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity.  He 
promifed,  that  if  he  faw  them  parti¬ 
cipate  in  his  zeal,  and  rally  around 
him,  inftead  of  thickening  he  would 
redouble  his  efforts,  nor  would  he 
put  back  his  fvvord  into  the  (heath 
N  till  he  had  feen  the  monffer  fall 
which  threatened  to  cruili  every 
legitimate  authority :  but  that  if  he 
found  himfelf  abandoned,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  fhould  feel  himfelf 
conftrained  to  march  his  troops 
back  to  his  dates,  and  quit  a  caufe 
fo  badly  fupported  by  thofe  who 
were  moft  interefted  in  its  triumph. 

In  the  interval  of  penning  this 
notification  at  Petersburg  (15th 
Sept.),  and  its  arrival  to  thofe  to 
whom  it  was  addreffed,  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  which  Paul  boafted  Wjfre 
changed  into  mournful  defeats.  vOf 
the  three  generals  commanding  his 
armies  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Helvetic  Cantons,  and  Italy,  the 
former  remained  prifoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  Korfakow 
had  witneffedthe  deftruction  of-the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  and  the 
iofs  of  Switzerland,  and  Suwarrow* 
with  difficulty  efcaped  acrofs  the 
mountains,  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  into  the  Grifons,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  difgrace  at  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  infuriated  at  the  al¬ 
lies,  to  whom  he  attributed  his 
reveries,  of  which,  with  lefs  pride 
and  more  reflection,  he  might  have 
difcovered  the  real  caufe,  not  more 
in  his  own  incapacity  than  in  the 
Ikill  and  valour  of  the  French,  who 
had  hitherto  felt  his  invincibility 
©nlv  in  the  fuperiority.,of  his  num¬ 
bers. 

Although  the  Swifs  on  the  right 


of  the  Rheufs  and  the  Limmai 
were  not  difpleafed  at  being  re- 
leafed  from  the  domination  of  the 
Ruffians,  the  re-entry  of  the  French, 
was  accompanied  by  arbitrary  a£ts, 
which  diminiflied  confiderably  the 
fincerity  of  the  welcome  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  them.  A  levy  of 
800, qoo  livres  was  impofed,  by 
Maflena’s  orders,  on  Zurich,  and 
contributions  in  provifions  to  half 
the  amount.  It  was  pretended  alfo 
that  the  cannon,  amounting  to 
140  pieces,  on  the  ramparts,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  were  alfo  a  lawful  prize. 
St.  Gall  was  taxed  at  400,000  li¬ 
vres,  and  fome  fmaller  towns  in 
proportion.  The  Helvetic  legif- 
lature,  in  palling  a  vote  that  Maf- 
fena,  and  the  brave  army  which  he 
commanded,  had  fayed  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  deeply  offended  at  the  aft 
of  fovereignty  which  he  had  exer- 
cifed  at  Zurich,  and  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  directory  to  inquire  what 
means  they  had  taken  to  prevent 
the  effeCt.  Maffena,  heedlefs  of 
the  remonftrances  of  the  Helvetia 
government,  extended  his  demands* 
and  levied  a  contribution  of 
800,000  livres  on  Bafil,  by  way  of 
loan.  The  Helvetic  government 
interpofed  in  this  affair,  and  fent 
Bergoz,  minifter  of  foreign  affairs* 
to  proteft  againft  this  meafure,  and 
forbid  the  payment  till  an  anfwer 
had  been  received  to  remonftrances 
which  the  government  had  made  at 
Paris.  The  Helvetic  fenate  ap¬ 
proved  and  fan&ioned  the  meafurcs 
of  the  executive  directory.  Zurich 
and  St.  Gall,  threatened  with  mi¬ 
litary  execution,  paid  in  a  part  of 
the  tax.  The  representations  of 
the  Helvetic  directory  to  that  of 
France  had  produced  no  other  ef¬ 
fect  than  an  exhortation  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  commands  of  the 
French  general,  who  was  blamed 
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by  them  only  for  the  moderation 
he  had  exercifed  towards  the  town 
of  Bafil,  whofe  contingent  he  im¬ 
mediately  doubled.  The  general 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter 
a ftembled  twelve  of  the  richeft  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  notified  to  them  that  he 
was  ordered  to  take  hoffcages  till  the 
loan  was  raifed,  for  which  he  gave 
them  twenty-four  hours.  A  frefh 
refufal  on  their  part,  of  which  the 
motive  alleged  was  the  order  of 
their  own  government,  led  the  ge¬ 
neral  to  order  one  of  thofe  citizens 
to  be  conduced  to  the  fortrefs  at 
Huninguen.  Againft  meafures  fuch 
as  thefe  no  oppofition  could  be 
made.  Half  the  fum  was  imme¬ 
diately  counted.  The  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  Berne,  was  occupied  by 
5000  troops,  who  were  lodged  in 
the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants.  Va¬ 
rious  were  the  conjectures  which 
this  flep  occafioned :  the  plan  of 
'breaking  the  councils  and  the  di- 
reCtory,  and  putting  the  city  in  a 
Bate  of  fiege,  feemed  then  the  molt 
probable. 

The  appearance  of  the  ex-di- 
reCtor  Ochs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  after  conferences  with 
Maffena  at  Zurich,  gave  colour  to 
thofe  conjectures.  This  man  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  as  has  been  noted  in 
the  tranfaCtions  of  the  lalt  year,  the 
fcourge  of  Switzerland.  After  the 
events  of  the  30th  of  Fraireai,  his 
colleagues  prefented  him  with  the 
aCt  of  his  voluntary  difmiffion  in 
the  one  hand,  and  his  aCt  of  accu- 
fation  in  the  other,  founded  upon 
letters  to  the  director  Be w bell,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  Qchs  had 
been  conftantly  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
vealing  the  fecret  deliberations  of 
the  Helvetic  government,  and  had 
excited  the  French  directory  to 
every  meafure  of  violence  againft 
that  republic.  In  order  to  avoid 
the;  punilhment  of  a  traitor,  he 


cbofe  to  give  up  his  honours ;  nor 
did  he  again  appear  on  the  feene 
till  a  new  oecafion  occurred,  in 
which  he  might  gratify  his  ambi¬ 
tion  or  revenge,  in  opprefling  his 
country.  Laharpe  was  the  perfon 
in  the  directory  againft  whom  the 
united  refentment  of  Ochs,  Maf¬ 
fena,  and  the  French  government, 
was  directed.  As  he  had  oppofed 
the  tyranny  of  the  former  French 
directory  with  the  molt  perfe- 
verance  and  fuccefs,  fo  he  now 
flood  molt  flern  againft  thefe  new 
exaCtions.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Helvetic  government  was 
indebted  to  the  French  for  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Ruffians  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  facrifices  they  had 
already  made,  they  were  prepared 
to  make  {till  greater,  as  the  wants 
of  the  army  were  extreme, "and 
France  had  no  immediate  means 
of  fending  the  neceflary  fupplies. 
Ban l  alfo  had  futfered  lefs  than  any 
other  town  from  the  revolutionary 
robberies  of  the  French,  and  had 
felt  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  the 
war.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the 
Aim,  againft  which  fo  much  refin¬ 
ance  was  made,  but  again  A  the 
principle.  Had  the  money  been 
demanded  from  the  Helvetic  go¬ 
vernment,  no  oppofition,  probably, 
would  have  been  made,  confider- 
ing  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
army  was  placed ;  but  a  compliance 
with  the  arbitrary  requifition  of  a 
French  general  was  a  formal  and 
voluntary  renunciation  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Helvetic  minifter 
at  Paris,  Zeltner,  and  the  minifter 
of  finances,  fent  in  their  difmiflion  : 
the  fecretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Berne,  who,  ftruck  with  the  in- 
juftice  of  his  own  government,  had 
expreffiid  himfelf  warmly  on  the 
fubjeCt,  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
into  France. 

But  though  viClory  had  returned 
^  F  3  to 
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to  the  banners  of  the  French  from 
thofe  of  the  foreign  enemy,  the 
weftern  country  became  every  day- 
more  menacing  to  the  government. 
The  infurgents  had  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Mans  on  the  appearance 
of  the  republican  troops,  after 
having  pillaged  it  and  taken  hos¬ 
tages';  but  the  infurreCtion  now 
raged  on  all  (ides,  and  Nantes,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  and  Port-Brieux,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
northern  coafts,  were  for  a  while 
in  their  poffeflion :  from  this 
latter  place  they  did  not  retreat  till 
they  had  emptied  the  public  coffers, 
and  alfo  carried  off  the  principal 
inhabitants  as  hoftages.  The  in- 
furredtion  had  gained  alfo  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire,  the  feat  of  the 
former  Vendee.  A  regular  chain 
had  taken  place  from  the  weflern 
coafts,  almoft  to  the  walls  ©f  Paris. 
The  infurgents  parodied  the  adds 
of  the  departmental  adminiftra- 
tions  ;  Buck  up  proclamations ; 
printed  and  fent  orders  to  forbid 


1 


the  payment  of  taxes;  made  oyfc 
Jills  of  confcription ;  and  affumed 
the  title  of  the  Royal  and  Catholic 
Army,  propofing  to  take  poffeffion 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIil.  This  royal  and  ca- 
tholic  army,  which  covered  fo  im- 
menfe  a  fpace,  was  organjfed  into 
five  grand  divifions,  The  former 
province  of  Normandy,  up  tp 
Paris,  was  under  the  orders  of 
Frotte:  Chatillon  commanded  Up¬ 
per  Brittany  and  the  Lower  An¬ 
jou,  Touraine,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  :  Georges,  all  Lower  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  chiefly  the  Morbihan. 
Georges  was  the  only  one  of  the 
generals  in  chief  vvho  was  roturier; 
but  he  load  much  influence  an4 
confiderable  force:  D’Auticbamp 
had  a  ftili  larger  range;  his  com¬ 
mand  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  countries  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Loire,  where  the  infurrecftion  had 
firff  taken  its  rife,  and  where  its 
feeds  remained  yet  plentifully: 
Town. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


En  feebled  and  fiufluating  State  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 
Obfervations  on  the  Inadequacy  of  the  French  Conftitution  for  the  P urpofes 
of  Government.  Pro]  ell  of , Sieyes  for  its  Defir  action.  Adhefion  of  Bona¬ 
parte  1  to  Sieyes 9  Project.  Communication  of  the  Plan  to  Members  of 
the  Council  of  Elders.  Extraordinary  Convocation  of  the  Council  of  El¬ 
ders.  Decree  for  tranf porting  the  Sear  of  Government  to  St.  Cloud ,  and  of 
vefiing  the  chief  Command  in  Bonaparte.  Notification  of  the  Decree  to 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Military  Djpofitions  for  beeping  Peace  at 
Paris.  Notification  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Elders  to  the  Direc¬ 
tory.  Adhefion  of  Sieyes  and  Due  os  to  the  Commifiions  of  the  Councils.  Con¬ 
duit  of  the  other  Directors.  Sejfion  of  the  Councils  at  St. .Cloud.  Motion 
in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  for  a  Cohtmiffion  of  Inquiry  over -ruled. 
Oath  of  Fidelity  to  the  Conftitution  taken  by  the  Council.  Rcfignation  and 
Character  of  B arras.  Bonaparte's  Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  Council  of 
Elders .  Bonaparte  at  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Reception  of  Bona¬ 
parte  at  the  Council.  Agitation  and  D  if  order  of  the  Council.  The  Prefi- 

dent  ref  cued  by  the  Military.  Speech  of  the  P  refi dent  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  to  the  Soldiers.  March  of  the  Soldiers  into  the  Chamber  of  the 
Council.  Expul fion  of  the  Council.  Debate  in  the  Council  of  Elders  rc- 
f pc  Bing  the  Conftitution .  Interruption  of  the  Debate  by  Members  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Meajures  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Elders, 
fie- uni  on  of  JMembers  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  their  Chambei »  Cote  of 
Thanks  to  Bonaparte  and  the  Troops.  Speech  of  the  Prefidefi  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Speech  of  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  Decrees  of  the  Legifiative  Coun¬ 
cils,  annihilating  the  Conftitution  and  forming  a  Provifionary  Government . 
EjfeB  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Mind  of  the  Public.  Infiallation  of  the 
ConfuJs  and  Legifiative  Commifiions.  Repeals  of  Law  on  Hofiages  and  of 
the  forced  Loan.  EjfeB  of  the  Reveal  on  the  inf  urgent  Departments.  Pro¬ 
jected  Jacobin  Revolution  of  the  Government  in  Holland.  Revolution  in 
the  Ligurian  Republic. 


AFTER  the  decifion  of  the 
council  on  the  mode  pro- 
poled  for  faving  the  country,  the 
moderate  party  had  taken  the  lead, 
but  with  heps  fo  timid,  that  the 
public  paufe  was  fcarcely  lefs  en¬ 
dangered  from  the  irrefolution  of 
the  °one  than  from,  the  violence  of 
the  other.  Commifiions  had,  in¬ 
deed,  been  prepared  for  modifying, 
not  annulling,  the  law  on  hofiages, 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  general 
infurreCtion  in  the  Weft,  for  doling 


the  lift  of  emigrants,  that  dreadful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  late  di¬ 
rectory,  and  for  the  formation  of 

j  * 

other  laws,  fome  of  which  were 
trivial  and  others  impracticable ; 
but  there  was  no  nerve  in  any  pro¬ 
ject,  no  impulle  in  any  proceeding, 
which  indicated  a  remedy  for  the 
mighty  evils  which  were  every  day 
in  creating.  This  apathy  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  but  Teeming  ;  a  blow 
which  had  been  long  meditated  was 
now  about  to  be  liruck,  which, 
2  F  4  whatever 
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whatever  other  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  general  principles  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  was  intended  to  haften 
its  bon  chi  fi  on,  by  crufhing  all  op¬ 
position  to  the  progrefs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  uniting,  as  far  as  was 
poffible,  the  various  contending 
parties. 

The  conftitution,  by  which  the 
republic  was  regulated,  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  contained  all  the  means 
of  government,  had  it  been  ad- 
mini  tiered  bv  wife  and  virtuous 
naen,  or  defended  by  a  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  people.  Thofe  who 
framed  it  had  but  ill  calculated  on 
the  wifdom  of  the  one,  or  the 
knowledge  and  inflexibility  of  the 
other.  Even  with  a  more  virtuous 
and  enlightened  nation,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that,  under  the  cireumftances 
In  which  France  was  placed,  fome 
aberrations  from  the  conftitution 
might  have  taken  place  ;  but,  with 
fuch  governors  as  were  cbofen  to 
Aired  it,  its  ruin  was  almoft  in¬ 
evitable.  Men  of  very  different 
principles  had  made  this  obferva- 
tion  in  the  outfet ;  but  no  one  had 
declared  his  opinion  more  openly 
on  this  fubjed  than  Sieves,  whofe 
projed  of  a  confritutional  jury, 
propofed  at  the  time  when  the  con¬ 
ftitution  was  under  diftuffion,  had 
been  thrown  by  as  a  thing  ufelefs 
nnd  cumberlbme,  and  fitted  rather 
to  retard  than  aid  the  progrefs  of 
the  political  machine.  Sieves  did 
not,  however,  wait  long  to  be 
avenged  for  this  negled.  A  jaco¬ 
bin  conspiracy  produced  the  law  of 
the  2 2d  Floreai,  which,  contrary  to 
the  conftitution,  excluded  members 
cf  the  jacobin  party  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  ;  a  rpyalift  confpiracy  in¬ 
troduced  the  1 8th  Frudidor,  in 
which  Sieyes,  a.  revofutionift  of  no 
light  quality,  took, a  great  lead,  and 
aided  more;  titan  was  even  at  that 
Ume  thought  convenient  in  pro¬ 


mpting  that  diredorial  didator- 
fhip,  which,  for  nearly  two  years, 
weighed  fo  heavy  on  France.  The 
events  of  the  3othPraireal,  in  which 
he  h^d  fo  confiderable  a  fhare, 
tended  only  to  ftrengthen  him  in 
his  idea  ;  and  the  opposition  made 
to  all  his  meafures  by  the  jacobin 
party,  both  in  the  councils  and 
without,  as  alfo  by  his  colleagues, 
decided  him  to  attempt  his  own 
counter-projed  of  faving  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  perfon  on  whom  he  fixed 
his  view,  as  beft  fitted  to  carry  his 
plan  into  execution,  was  general 
Joubert;  but  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  failed.  It  appears  that  Joubert 
was  not  fo  fully  impreffed  with  the 
neceffity  of  the  change  as  Sieyes, 
and  preferred  the  being  chief  of  an 
army  deftined  to  relieve  Italy,  to 
becoming,  as  he  perhaps  imagined, 
the  inftrument  of  political  intrigue. 
The  increafe  of  the  evil  only  ferv- 
ed  to  augment  Sieves’  defire  to  find 
the  remedy ;  and  this  evil,  had 
nearly  approached  its  height  when 
Bonaparte  arrived  in  France.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
the  jacobin  party  had  been  overt 
thrown,  and  vidories  had  been 
gained  by  the  armies ;  but  the 
continuance  of  either  conqueft  was 
far  from  being  allured — the  jaco¬ 
bins  might  rally  again,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  royalifts  in  the  Weft 
formed  iomething  of  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  fplendid  vidories 
which  had  difencumbered  the  fron* 
tiers. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  opportune  for  the  carrying 
Sieyes*  projed  into  execution  than 
the  prefence  of  Bonaparte,  and, 
perhaps,  no  union  of  talents  was 
ever  better  fitted  to  projed  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  plan  and  carry  it  into 
execution.  After  mature  delibe¬ 
ration  and  difeuftion,  in  which  the 
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foldier  conducted  himfelf  as  wily 
as  the  prieft,  the  project,  or  fo 
n\uch  as  was  neceflary  at  that  time 
to  be  difcovered,  was  entrufted  to 
twenty  members  *  of  both  coun¬ 
cils,  who  aflembled  at  the  houfe  of 
Lemercier,  the  prefident  of  the 
council  of  elders,  in  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th  Brumaire  (November 
yth),  the  day  after  that  in  which 
a  fete  had  been  given  to  Bonaparte 
and  Moreau  by  the  two  councils, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  now 
impioufly  called  the  Temple  of  Vic¬ 
tory.  In  the  conference  at  Lemer- 
cier’s,  the  projedt  of  tranflating  the 
councils  and  directory  to  St.  Cloud 
was  decreed;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  meafure  fhould  be  pro- 
pofed  by  the  commiffion  of  in- 
fpedtors  to  the  council  of  elders. — 
After  taking  an  oath  of  fecrefy, 
the  twenty  feparated  to  inftrudt 
each  one  fuch  of  his  friends  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  prepare 
them  for  this  new  cribs.  Mean¬ 
while  the  proper  officers  were 
charged  to  form  the  plans  of  jaco¬ 
bin  confpiracv,  ready,  if  wanted 
for  the  Occafion,  fince  the  charge 
of  confpiracy  on  the  party  to  be 
overthrown  is  always  an  objecl  of 
the  firfl  importance,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  in  making  a  revolution.  It 
was  therefore  fettled  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commiffion  of  infpec- 
tors,  that,  as  the  jacobin  confpira- 
cies  were  ripe,  and  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  and  overthrowing  the 
government,  there  was  no  time  to 
be  loft.  The  pretext  was  idle 
enough;  but,  as  the  plan  was  de¬ 
cided  on,  further  delay  in  any  cafe 
was  dangerous.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  thefirft  meeting,  letters  of  con¬ 
vocation  were  addrefled  to  the 


members  of  the  council  of  elders, 
fave  fuch  as  were  known  for  ex- 
aggerated  and  Jacobinical  princi¬ 
ples,  and  at  eight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  (i8th  Brumaire)  the  members 
who  had  been  convoked  aflembled 
at  their  ufual  place  of  fitting :  the 
majority,  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of 
this  unufual  convocation,  were  in- 
informed,  by  thofe  in  the  fecret,  of 
the  vaft  confpiracy  that  was  form¬ 
ing,  and  advifed  them  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  whatever  meafures  fhould 
be  propofed,  to  which,  as  the  pur- 
pofe  was  to  {hake  off  entirely  the 
demagogical  yoke,  they  were  equal¬ 
ly  well  inclined,  and  took  the  con- 
fpiracy  on  truft. 

As  loon  as  the  affiembly  was  form* 
ed,  Cornet,  one  of  the  infpe&ors, 
afcended  the  tribune,  made  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country,  and  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  neceffity  of  taking 
fpeedy  and  effective  meafures  for 
its  deliverance.  He  was  followed 
by  Regnier,  whofe  fpeech  ftruck 
ftill  greater  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  uninitiated;  from  the  ftill  live¬ 
lier  pictures  which  he  drew  of  the 
audacious  ruffians,  and  determined 
confpifators,  vomited-out  nmongft: 
them  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
that  execrable  foreign  fadlion,  the 
caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes.  When, 
this  falutary  horror  was  raifed  to  its 
greateft  height,  he  declared  to  them 
the  remedy  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  ;  which  was  the  tranfporting 
the  legifiative  body  to  a  commune 
near  Paris,  where  they  might  deli¬ 
berate  in  fecuritv  on  the  meafures 

* 

neceflary  for  extricating  the  coun¬ 
try  at  that  alarming  crifis;  alluring 
them  alfo  that  Bonaparte  was  ready  to 
.execute  whatever  decree  he  fhould 


*  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Boulay  dp  la  Meurthe,  Lemercier,  Courtois,  Cabarus,  Regnier, 
Fargues,  Villetard,  Chazal,  Baraillon,  Bouteville,  Cornet,  Vimar,  Delecloy,  Fregcvillc, 
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be  charged  with.  Thetranflation  of 
the  council  of  elders  to  any  other 
commune,  on  their  Ample  vote, 
was  an  article  of  the  cpnftitution  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was 
the  only  article  furnifhed  by  Sieyes, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  commif- 
iion  for  forming  it.  Regnier,  there¬ 
fore,  moved  that  the  council  fliould 
be  transferred  to  St,'  Cloud  :  the 
difcuffion  of  other  motions,  pro- 
pofed  by  members  of  the  council, 
was  over-ruled,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  It  was 
further  moved  and  carried,  that  this 
tranflation  fhould  take  place  on  the 
following  day  ;  that  Bonaparte 
fliould  be  charged  with  the  execu¬ 
tion,  and  take  the  neceflary  mea- 
fures  for  the  furety  of  the  national 
reprefentation ;  that  he  fliould  be 
called  into  the  council  to  take  the 
requifite  oaths,  and  that  a  meflage 
containing  the  refolution  of  the 
council  fliould  be  feat  to  the  di¬ 
redory,  and  to  the  council  of  five 
hundred. 

As  it  was  expedient  to  enter  alfo 
into  fome  explanation  with  the 
people,  with  refpedt  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  meafure,  an  addrels  was 
propofed,  in  which,  after  the  night 
of  fuch  tranflation  had  been  ftated, 
the  motive  alleged  was  the  en- 
chaining  of  the  different  factions, 
and  the  obtaining  a  fpeedy  peace 
both  without  and  within,  both  of 
which  were  objedts  fufficiently  in- 
terefting  to  the  people  of  Paris  to 
induce  them  to  keep  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able,  as  they  were  enjoined,  and 
who,  moreover,  had  enthufiaftjc 
confidence  in  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  law  was  en- 
tr  lifted. 

Bonaparte  obeyed  the  fummons, 
and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
council,  where  he  accepted  the 
charge  ;  and,  obferving  in  his 
fpeech,  that  as  nothing  in  hiftory 


refembled  the  end  of  the  1 8th  cen* 
tury,  fo  nothing  at  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  refembled  that  mo¬ 
ment,  fwore  fidelity  to  the  repub- 
blic  founded  on  true  liberty,  on 
civil  liberty,  and  on  the  national 
reprefentation.  When  this  iirft 
part  of  the  projed  was  executed, 
the  aflembly  broke  up.  The  mef- 
fage  being  read  at  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  the  deputies  who 
were  not  in  the  fecret,  or  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  jacobin  party,  were 
flruck  with  aftonifliment,  but  made 
no  obfervations ;  the  remainder  of 
the  aflembly  .  relied  in  hope  ancj 
confidence;  the  law  which  had 
been  patted  at  the  elders  was  read, 
and  the  council  adjourned,  fome 
among  them  crying  Vive  la  Repub * 
lique  !  and  others,  who  had  vague 
fufpicions  of  what  was  intended, 
extended  their  views  further,  and 
cried  Vive  la  Conjlitutiov.  ! 

The  walls  of  Paris  were  immedi? 
ately  covered  with  proclamations, 
which,  as  the  event  had  been  fore- 
feen,  were  previoufly  written  and 
printed.  In  the  firft,  Bonaparte  in¬ 
formed  the  national  guard  of  the  mea- 
fures  taken  by  the  council  of  the  el¬ 
ders;  in  the  fecond,  heiii(lru<5ledthe 
foldiers  in  the  command  which  haif 
been  conferred  on  him,  inviting  them 
to  fecond  him  with  their  accuftomed 
energy,  firm  nefs,  and  courage,  prq- 
mifing  them  that  liberty,  vidtory, 
and  peace,  fliould  raife  again  the  re¬ 
public  to  the  rank  which  it  held  in 
Europe,  and  which  ignorance  and 
treafon  had  almoft  brought  to  de- 
ftrudtion.  His  addrefs  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  national  fedentary  guard 
wasftill  moreemphatjcal;  to  them  he 
declared  that  a  new  order  of  things 
was  about  to  take  place,  that  the 
council  of  elders  was  going  to  fave 
the  'republic,  and  that  whoever 
fliould  oppofe  it  fliould  perifli  by 
the  baypnet  of  the  foldier.  Thp 
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moment  of  conferring  the  chief 
Command  on  Bonaparte,  and  that 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  by  the 
difplay  of  a  vad  military  force,  im¬ 
mediately  followed  each  other.  The 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries  was  filled 
almod  indantly  with  troops,  a- 
mongft  whom  were  alfo  the  guards 
of  the  directory.  The  principal 
pods  in  and  around  Paris,  fuch  as 
the  bridges,  the  Luxembourg,  the 
hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
the  military  fchool,  the  invalids, 
St.  Cloud,  and  Verfailles,  were 
intruded  to  Marmont,  Serrurier, 
Lafnes,  Macdonald,  and  other  ge¬ 
nerals,  whole  names  had  figured 
with  his  own  in  affairs  more  ha¬ 
zardous,  though  not  more  import¬ 
ant.  Lefebre  was  his  drd  lieute¬ 
nant  :  Angereau,  who  had  hitherto 
mingled  in  the  jacobin  party,  came 
Voluntarily  and  joined  him. 

This  new  organifatjon  had  taken 
place  before  fuch  of  the  directors 
as  were  not  in  the  fecret  were  ap- 
priled  of  any  attempts  againd  their 
authority.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Du- 
cos,  on  receiving  the  meflage  from 
the  ejders,  for  which  they  were  in 
waiting,  repaired  immediately  to 
the  commidion  of  infpetdors  at  the 
Thuilleries,  to  which  were  united 
the  commiflion  of  infpedtors  of  the 
five  hundred,  and  other  perfons  of 
influence,  to  whom  the  objedt  of 
this  meditated  revolution  had  now 
been  made  known.  JBarras  was  the 
drd  of  the  three  other  directors 
who  became  acquainted  with  the 
•change.  He  was  invited  to  give  in 
his  refignation,  a  propofition  which 
lie  received  indignantly  ;  but,  re¬ 
collecting  himfelf,  acknowledged 
the  neceliity  and  j.udice  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  without,  however,  yielding  to 
the  requifition.  Gohier,  waking 
late  in  the  morning,  was  lurprifed 
at  tinding  rhe  decree  of  the  council 
of  elders  on  his  table.  He  repaired 


to  the  council-room  of  the  directory, 
where  Moulins  met  him,  as  igno¬ 
rant  and  as  much  furprifed  as  him¬ 
felf.  Their  perplexity  was  increas¬ 
ed,  when,  on  inquiring  for  Sieyes 
and  Ducos,  they  found  that  they 
had  repaired  to  the  Thuilleries,  and 
that  Barras  refufed  to  join  in  their 
deliberations.  The  fecretary  was 
then  called  to  write  the  arretes  they 
were  about  to  form  ;  but  their  afto- 
nifhment  was  carried  to  its  utmofl 
on  his  obferving,  that  two  members 
could  not  form  a  majority,  and 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  his  minidry. 

The  only  refource  now  left  was 
that  of  military  force,  and  Moulins 
gave  orders  to  furround  the  houfe 
of  Bonaparte.  The  danger  of  this 
drong  meafure  w7as  fuggeded  to 
him  ;  but  on  his  indding  that  it 
diould  be  put  into  execution,  it 
w?as  difcovered  that  the  guard  had 
deferted,  and  gone  to  the  Thuille¬ 
ries.  General  Lefebre,  fummoned 
to  appear  before  them,  declined  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  budnefs,  fince  he 
was  then  under  the  orders  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  on  whom  the  council  of  el¬ 
ders  had  conferred  the  command. 
Of  the  inefficacy  of  every  attempt 
they  were  loon  convinced,  by  find¬ 
ing  the  directorial  palace  inveded 
by  a  troop  of  foldiersi  Moulins, 
who  had  been  thoroughly  initiated 
in  revolutionary  meafures,  did  not 
wait  to  be  arreded,  but,  jumping 
out  of  the  window7,  efcaped  acrofs 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Gohier  repaired  to  the  Thuilleries, 
where,  as  preddent  of  the  directory, 
he  put  the  feal  to  the  decree  of  the 
trandation  to  St.  Cloud ;  but  per- 
fided  in  not  giving  in  his  dilmidion, 
or  redgning  the  leal  of  date  ;  and 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  direc¬ 
tory,  where  he  was  put  under  a 
guard. 

Sieyes  and  Ducos  refigned  their 
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offices  :  immediately  after  Barras 
lent  in  his  refignation  by  his  fecre- 
tarv,  who,  inquiring  from  Bona¬ 
parte  what  the  ex-direCtor  had  to 
expeCt  from  him,  was  anfwered, 
that  he  would  have  no  further  in- 
tercourfe  with  him,  and  that  he 
flionld  know  how  to  make  the  au¬ 
thority  refpeCted  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him.  The  remainder 
of  the  anfvver  was  more  generalifed, 
and  applied  to  others  as  well  as 
Barras.  "  “  What  have  you  done,” 
exclaimed  Bonaparte,  u  with  that 
France  which  I  left  fo  flourifhing  ? 
I  left  peace,  and  find  war; — victo¬ 
ries,  land  find  defeat  ; — the  millions 
of  Italy,  and  finds  devaftation  and 
ruin.  ‘What  are  become  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand Frenchmen,  my  com¬ 
panions  in  glory  ?  They  have  pe- 
rifaed  !”  Barras,  informed  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  difpolltions  towards  him, 
withdrew  peaceably  to  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  which,  on  his  requefiy  the 
general  lent  him  for  his  perfonal 
protection. 

The  meafures  taken  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  tranquillity  of  Paris 
had  been  more  than  fufficient.  The 
city  was  in  the  moft  perfeCt  calm, 
and  a  general  fatisfaCtion  reigned 
throughout,  from  the  perfuafion 
that  the  refult  could  not  be  ether- 
wife  than  good.  The  committees 
of  infpeCtors,  with  the  ex-direCtors 
Sieves  and  Ducos,  pafied  the  night 
at  the  Thuilieries,  to  prepare  mea¬ 
fures  for  the  fitting  at  St.  Cloud, 
whither  the  legiOature  repaired  the 
following  day,  according  to  the  de¬ 
cree.  The  council  of  elders  afiem- 
bled  in’the  chamber  called  The  Gal¬ 
lery  :  the  council  of  five  hundred 
occupied  the  Orangery  which  open¬ 
ed  on  the  garden.,  The  village 
was  filed  with  troops  :  but  the  per- 
fons  whom  curiofity  or  interefl  had 
drawn  thither  were  but  few  in  num¬ 


ber.  The  council  of  five  hundred 
opened  its  fitting  at  two  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  when  Gaudin,  after  a  ra¬ 
pid  furvey  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country,  moved  that 
a  commiffion  of  feven  members 
fliould  be  chofen,  who  fhould  be 
charged  to  make  a  report  on  the 
adhiai  fituation  of  the  flate,  and 
propofe  at  the  fame  time  fiich  mea¬ 
fures  as  fhould  be  deemed  neceflary 
for  the  public  interefl.  He  moved 
alfo,  that  the  council  fliould  fufpend 
all  deliberations  till  the  report  was 
pre  fen  ted. 

The  report  had  already  been  fa¬ 
bricated  by  the  commiflions  of  in¬ 
fpeCtors  at  the  Thuilieries,  and  one 
of  the  meafures  to  be  propofed  is 
Bated  to  have  been  the  arrelt  of  fix- 
ty  of  the  deputies  of  the  violent 
party.  It  had  been  concluded  that 
this  motion  would  have  pafied 
without  difficulty,  and  that  thole 
againfl  whom  it  was  principally 
directed  would  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  meeting,  knowing  that 
the  tranfiation  boded  nothing  good 
to  themfelves.  It  had  been  fug- 
gefled  by  thofe  who  were  better  ac-* 
quainted  with  the  tenacity  of  that 
party,  to  exclude  them  from  the  af« 
fembly  on  their  prefenting  tfyem- 
felves  at  the  palace  :  but  this  ad¬ 
vice,  which  it  would  have  been  wife 
in  the  prefent  circumtlances  to  fol¬ 
low,  was  overruled  by  Bonaparte, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  party  in  deliberations,  or  rather 
in  the  art  of  preventing  deliberati¬ 
ons,  thought  that  the  majority  of 
the  council  was  fufficient  to  awe  the 
reft  into  filence.  He  was  deceived 
in  his  calculation;  for  no  fooner 
had  Gaudin  finifhed  his  fpeech, 
than  the  jacobin  members  begart 
to  vociferate  “Down  with  the  dic¬ 
tators,  and  long  live  the  conftitu- 
tion  1”  fome  moving  for.  a  mefia.ge 
to  the  council  of  elders,  to  know 
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the  motives  of  the  tranflation; 
others  for  the  renewal  of  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  conftitution.  After 
the  fir  ft  tumult  had  ceafed,  thepro- 
pofition  for  the  renewal  of  the  oath 
was  formally  made  by  Grandmaifon, 
and  carried  by  acclamation,  the 
whole  of  the  members  riling  and 
exclaiming  “  Vive  la  conftitution  /” 
No  objedfion;  therefore,  being 
made  againft  re-taking  of  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  conftitution, 
thofe  who  were  initiated  in  the  fe- 
cret,  who  had  the  report  in  their 
pockets,  the  immediate  tendency  of 
which  was  to  overthrow  it,  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  torrent, 
and  mount  in  their  turn  the  tribune, 
to  commit  this  a<ft  of  political 
perjury.  Violations  of  this  oath 
had,  however,  been  fo  long  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  lift  of  remiffibie 
offences,  that  no  one  chofe  at  that 
moment  to  hazard  the  refufal ;  but 
it  was  not.  difficult  to  perceive  by 
the  tones  of  the  deputies,  as  they  re¬ 
peated  the  oath,  the  degree  of  fince- 
rity  they  attached  to  the  ceremony, 
the  jacobins  dwelling  with  parti¬ 
cular  emphafis  on  the  words,  a  re- 
fiftance  to  every  kind  of  tyranny,” 
while  the  moderate  party,  who  were 
now  more  or  lefs  initiated  into  the 
fecret,  rehearfed  their  parts  with 
marks  of  contempt  or  indifference. 
This  ceremony,  however,  which 
took  up  nearly  two  hours,  difcon- 
certed  part  of  the  plan.  When  the 
fwearing  was  finifhed,  the  fecreta- 
ry  read  a  letter  from  a  member  w  ho 
fent  in  his  refignation,  and  two 
meffages  from  the  council  of  elders, 
informing  the  council  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  being  inftalled,  and  of 
their  fufpending  their  deliberations 
till  they  received  fimilar  informa¬ 
tion  from  themfelves.  A  motion 
was  next  made  and  adopted  for  an 
addrefs  to  the  French  people  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  inftallation  of  the 


council  at  St.  Cloud,  as  was  alfo 
another  motion,  that  notice  of  the 
fame  event  flionld  be  lent  to  the 
directory,  notwithftanding  the  iro* 
nical  obfervations  made  by  certain 
members  refpedting  the  difficulty 
at  the  moment  of  finding  the  ad¬ 
drefs. 

-  Another  motion  for  fending,  by 
extraordinary  couriers,  to  all  the  de¬ 
partments  the  names  of  whofe  who 
had  thus  fignalifed  their  fidelity  in 
takirjg  the  oath,  was  interrupted  by 
ameOage  from  the  council  of  elders, 
which  tranfmitted  to  the  council 
of  five  hundred  a  letter  of  refigna¬ 
tion  from  Barras,  in  which  this 
ex-dire<ftor  exprelfed  his  joy  at  en¬ 
tering  again  into  the  rank  of  private 
citizen,  happy  in  remitting  the  def- 
tinies  of  the  republic  entire  and 
more  refpe<ftable  than  ever.  The 
letter  contained  likewife  an  eulo- 
gium  on  Bonaparte,  whom  he  ftyied 
an  illuftrious  warrior,  to  whom  he 
had  opened  the  road  to  glory.  This 
was  not  the  only  fervice  which 
Barras  had  rendered  to  the  republic  : 
he  had  contributed  greatly  to  its 
prefervation  at  the  famous  epochas 
of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  and  the 
9th  Thermidor  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  through  his  long  direiftoryfliip 
his  power  was  fignalifed  by  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  a6t  of  violence  or  def- 
•potifm.  His  principles,  if  he  had 
any,  were  ariftocratical ;  but  his 
ruling  paffion  was  pleafure,  and  to 
this  he  facrificed  every  other  con- 
fideration.  None  of  the  dire&ory, 
fave  Rewbell,  were  more  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  rage  of  Barras  for  rno- 

-  ney  was  accompanied  by  an  irre- 
fiftible  impulfe  of  fquandering,  fo 
that,  if  he  was  equally  rapacious 
with  his  colleague,  he  was  prodigal 
as  the  other  was  avaricious.  The 
one  retired  from  power  covered 
with  riches,  the  other  with  debt  : 
Barras  was  liberal  in  his  donations, 
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and,  from  his  private  purfe,  fup- 
ported  the  wants  of  many  of  his 
caffe,  whofe  fortunes,  together  with 
their  titles,  had  fallen  into  the  yel¬ 
low  leaf  5  and  the  general  fentiment 
which  attended  his  fall  was  that  of 
good-natured  contempt,  mingled 
with  fomething  like  a  feeling  of 
concern,  that  his  good  qualities 
could  not  redeem  his  vices. 

Hitherto  the  advantage  of  de¬ 
bate  in  the  council  of  live  hundred 
had  been  on  the  fide  of  the  jacobin 
party  :  the  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  or  rather 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  had  been  fet  afide  by  the  new 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  had  been 
j u ft  taken  towards  it,  thofe  who 
had  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries 
of  the  projected  change  not  daring 
to  withftand  the  tumult  by  which 
this  oath  had  been  to  all  appearance 
fo  unanimoufly  carried.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  elders  had  opened  their  affem- 
bly  in  the  palace,  and  fat  as  if  un¬ 
certain  what  motive  had  brought 
them  together,  when  Bonaparte, 
who  was  in  an  adjoining  room 
with  the  committee  of  infpedfors, 
with  Sieves,  Ducos,  and  feveral 
officers  of  rank,  prefented  himfelf 
at  the  bar  of  the  council  to  prefs 
them  to  accelerate  the  meafures  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  country. 
He  began  his  fpeech  by  interroga¬ 
tions,  and  alluding  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  other  council  refpefting 
the  calumnies  againff  the  military, 
by  which  feveral  of  its  members 
feemed  defirous  of  obftrudting  the 
march  which  the  council  of  elders 
had  begun;  alked,  IftheLlood  they 
had  Hied  in  fo  many  fields  of  battle 
was  not  a  fufficient  warrant  of  their 
devotednefs  to  the  republic?  and 
If  thofe  who  were  for  ever  fliarp- 
ening  their  poignards  againff:  them 
had  given  fuch  proofs  of  attachment 
to  its  caufe?  The  molt  dangerous 
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of  the  confpiracies  of  which  they 
talked,  he  obferved,  was  that  of 
the’  public  mifery,  which  every¬ 
where  furrounded  them,  and  which 
was  continually  increaling.  Let 
each  examine  himfelf,  and  fay  to 
whom  the  crime  ought  to  be  im¬ 
puted?  Was  it  wife  to  let  the  repub¬ 
lic  perifli  amid  ft  fo  genefal  a  difor- 
ganifation,  Or  fee  the  armies,  co¬ 
vered  with  laurels,  melting  away 
by  the  horrors  of  famine,  or  re¬ 
main  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  want  ? 
Had  not  ignorance,  folly,  and 
treafon,  held  long:  enough  their  ex- 
tended  empire  ?  Had  they  not 
committed  ravages  enough  on  the 
country  ?  What  clafs  had  not  been 
their  victims  ?  Had  not  the  French 
been  long  enough  divided  into 
parties,  or  rather  into  battalions 
hoftile  to  each  other,  and  become 
the  mutual  and  perfevering  op- 
prefibrs  of  each  other? 

Of  this  pi 6f lire  every  one  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  likenefs ;  the  fame 
reprefentations  had  been  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  30th'  of  Praireal,  and 
more  abundant  and  practical  proofs 
of  the  evils  complained  of  had  been 
furnifiied  ftnce.  After  this  exor¬ 
dium  Bonaparte  continued :  “  The 
time  for  putting  an  end  to  thefe 
difafters  is  now  come.  You  have 
charged  me  to  prefent  you  with  the 
means,  and  I  will  not  betray  your 
confidence.  Had  I  had  perfonal  pro** 
je<fts,  or  views  ofufurpation,I  fliould 
not  have  waited  till  this  day  in  order 
torealifethem.  Before  my  departure, 
and  fincemy  return,  I  have  been  foli- 
cited  by  the  leaders  of  the  refpefb’ve 
parties  to  take  pofiefiion  of  the 
authority.  I  could  make  difeove- 
ries  which  would  infiantly  con¬ 
found  the  greater  part  of  my  calum¬ 
niators.  I  have  been  urged,  bv  thofe 
who  call  themfeves  exclusive  pa¬ 
triots,  to  deftroy  the  confutation, 
to  purify  the  councils,  and  exclude 
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foeri  who  fincerely  love  their 
country.  I  have  rejected  fuch 
overtures,  becauie  liberty  is  dear  to 
me,  and  becaufe  it  is  unworthy  of 
my  character  to  ferve  any  coterie , 
any  faCtion — my  fervices  are  due  to 
the  French  people  alone.  I  have 
made  known  thefe  projects  to  fe- 
verai  reprefentatives.  I  have  united 
'my  fentiments  with  thofe  of  the 
council  of  elders.  I  have  accepted 
the  command  which  they  have  en- 
trufted  to  me,  only  to  lay  it  down 
when  this  neceflary  cr’ihs  fhall  be 
pall.  Let  us  not  be  divided;  aflo- 
ciate  your  wifdom  and  your  firm- 
nefs  to  the  force  that  furrounds  me. 
I  will  be  nothing  but  the  devoted 
arm  of  the  reoublic. 

Such  was  the  progrefs,  and  the 
fubllance  of  Bonaparte’s  harangue, 
when  a  member,  anxious  to  pufh 
the  general  to  the  full  confeffion  of 
his  political  faith,  and  to  round  the 
laft  period,  exclaimed,  “  and  of 
the  conftitution !”  This  was  the 
moll  unharmonious  chord  that  could 
have  been  touched ;  the  word  con¬ 
ftitution  was  in  perfeCt  difunion 
with  every  part  of  the  projeCt  and 
the  proceeding. 

“  The  conftitution  !”  refumed 
Bonaparte  with  vivacity;  “Does  it 
become  you  to  invoke  the  conftitu¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  any  thing  elfe  at  prefent 
than  a  ruin  ?  Has  it  not  been  fuc- 
ceftively  the  fport  of  every  party  ? 
have  ye  not  trodden  it  under  foot 
the  1 8th  FruCtidor,  the  22d  Floreal, 
the  28th  Praireal?  Is  it  not  in  the 
name  of  the  conftitution  that  ye 
haveorganifed  every-kind  of  tyranny 
fince  it  has  exifted  ?  To  whom  can 
it  ferve  hereafter  as  a  guarantee  ?  Is 
not  its  infufficiency  attefted  by  the 
numerous  outrages  which  have  been 
committed  againft  it,  even  by  thofe 
who  are  pretending  at  this  very  mo* 
s  ment  to  fwear  a  mockery  of  fidelity 
towards  it?  The  rights  of  the  people 
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have  been  atrociopfly  violated,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  thofe 
rights  on  an  immutable  bafts  that 
we  ought  to  labour  inftantly  to 
confolidate  in  France  both  liberty 
and  the  republic.” 

Bonaparte,  in  denouncing  the 
confpiracy,  had  co-operated  thus 
far  in  the  plan  of  the  inconftitu- 
tionals,  who  had  more  extended 
projects  than  thofe  of  arrefting  the 
attention  of  the  councils  on  the 
guilty  individuals ;  but  the  obfer- 
vations  refpe&ing  the  conftitution 
were  judged  premature.  Cornudet, 
a  member  of  the  commiflion,  who 
faw  the  danger,  as  foon  as  he  could 
flop  the  general’s  impetuofity, 
which  was  hurrying  him  on  to  dif- 
coveries  more  prudent  to  keep  con¬ 
cealed,  generalifed  what  hefaid  re- 
fpeCting  confpirators  and  confpi- 
raqes,  and  Hated,  that,  from  what 
had  already  been  faid,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  reality 
of  their  exiftence,  and  that  he  him- 
felf  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
meafures  of  public  fafety  which 
were  then  propoftng,  from  the  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  which  he  had  of 
the  criminal  propofitions  made  to 
Bonaparte,  and  of  the  projects  con¬ 
nected  with  them ;  but  that  if  a 
further  explanation  were  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  on  thefe  points,  the 
council  ought  to  form  itfelf  into  a 
fecret  committee. 

As  foon  as  the  council  had  agreed 
to  this  motion,  and  before  it  could 
be  put  into  execution,  Bonaparte, 
too  anxious  for  the  event  to  heed 
the  means,  and  too  much  heated  bv 
the  oppofition  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred  to  notice  the  precau¬ 
tions  bv  which  his  friends  were 
✓  • 

defirous  of  bringing  about  the  de¬ 
nouement,  addreft'ed  the  council  a 
fecond  time  relative  to  the  confpi- 
racies,  and  then  turned  his  obfer- 
vations  on  himfelf,  inviting  the 

friends 
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friends  of  liberty  to  direct  their 
poignards  towards  his  bofom  if  he 
even  violated  any  of  its  principles. 
€i  And  you  my  comrade's,”  turn¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  guard,  “  may 
the  bayonets  with  which  we  have 
triumphed  together,  if  I  am  ever 
guilty  of  fuch  perfidy,  be  pointed 
againft  my  own  heart;  but  alfb,  if 
any  perfon,  the  ftipendiary  of  foreign 
powers,  dare  pronounce  againft 
your  general,  the  words  Hors  la  loi, 
may  the  thunder  of  war  crufii  him 
inftantly  :  remember  that  I  march 
accompanied  by  the  god  of  war, 
and  the  divinity  of  fortune.”  The 
latter  part  of  this  incautious  im¬ 
promptu,  which  was  received  with 
murmurs,  and  of  which  the  gene¬ 
ral,  attributing  it  to  the  novelty  of 
the  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  afterwards  publicly  regret¬ 
ted  the  ufe,  did  not  much  advance 
the  project ;  and  heedlefs  of  the 
motion  for  printing  the  general’s 
fpeech  as  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
doubted  of  the  confpiracy,  feverai 
members,  who  wifhed  to  have 
plainer  evidence  of  the  faCls,  called 
upon  him  to  name  the  confpirators. 
Bonaparte,  with  the  fame  alacrity 
as  the  demand  had  been  made,  re¬ 
turned  for  anfwer,  that  “  each  had 
his  particular  views,  his  plans  and 
his  coterie.  Barras  and  Moulins 
had  theirs,  and  had  made  him  pro¬ 
portions.”  The  general  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far,  when  the  cries  for 
the  fecret  committee  interrupted 
him  ;  but  the  whole  had  now  been 
faid;  the  confpiracy  againft  the  con- 
ftitution  by  the  jacobin  party  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  plan  for  im¬ 
mediately  overturning  it  by  the 
moderate  party  on  the  other,  were 
now  openly  avowed  :  the  motion 
therefore  tor  forming  the  fecret 
committee  was  ^negatived  after  a 
fhort  difcuffion,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that  further  fecrefy  was 


ufelefs,  and  in  which  reprdacheS 
againft  the  commiftion  of  infpec- 
tors,  for  not  giving  earlier, intelli¬ 
gence  of  thofe  con  ('piracies,  were 
anfwered  by  exculpations  of  the 
commiftion,  whofe  {lienee  had  been 
founded  on  wife  and  prudential  mo¬ 
tives. 

The  council  having  determined 
to  continue  its  fitting,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  being  called  on  to  finifli  his 
harangue,  continued  —  “  Since  my 
arrival,  every  magiftrate,  and  every 
public  functionary  with  whom  I 
have  converfed,  have  given  me  the 
mo  ft  perfetft  conviction  that  the 
conftitution,  fo  often  violated,  and 
continually  difregarded,  is  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  ;  that  it  offers  no 
guarantee  to  the  French,  b'ecaufe 
it  has  no  diapafon.  Every  faCtion 
is  perfuaded  of  this  truth,  and  each 
is  difpoled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fall  of  the  prefent  government ; — all 
have  had  recourfe  to  me  ;  all  have 
been  anxious  to  gain  me  over  to 
their  refpeCtive  interefts.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  join  myfelf 
to  the  council  of  elders  alone,  the 
firft  body  of  the  republic.  I  repeat, 
that  this  council  cannot  take  too 
fpeedy  meafures,  if  it  be  delirous  to 
ftop  the  movement  which  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  perhaps  may  deftroy  liberty. 
RecolleCt  yourfelves,  citizen  repre- 
fentatives  5 1  have  juft  fpoke  openly 
to  you  truths  which  no  one  has 
ventured  to  whifper.  The  means 
of  faving  the  country  are  in  your 
hands.  If  you  heft  rate  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  if  liberty  perifti,  you  will 
be  accountable  for  its  deftruCtion 
towards  the  world,  towards  pofte- 
nty,  towards  your  own  families, 
and  towards  France. 

Having  fitiilhed  his  fpeech,  Bo¬ 
naparte  withdrew,  leaving  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  deliberate  on  what  had  been 
faid,  and  who  began  a  debate,  fince 
the  queftion  was  now  brought  fully 

forward 
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forward,  refpe&ing  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  the  conftitution.  The 
council  of  five  hundred  having 
fitiiflied  taking  the  oath,  were  dif- 
cufiing  with  great  warmth  on  the 
mode  of  electing  a  fuceeflbr  to  Bar- 
ras,  when  Bonaparte  prefented  him* 
feJfat  the  door  of  the  affiembly,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  few  officers,  and 
foldiers  without  arms.  He  advanc¬ 
ed  a  few’  paces  into  the  room,  as  if 
wiffiinp;  toaddrefsthe council,  when 
he  was  affailed  in  an  inilant,  by  cries 
from  different  parts  of  the  chamber 
of  “  Down  with  the  tyrant !  Out  of 
the  law  !  Down  with  the  dictator ! 
Kill  him!  kill  him!”-— The  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  members  who  uttered 
thefe  invedtives  was  not  confined  to 
words.  Several  fiarted  from  their 
feats,  and  rufhed  towards  the  door, 
imprecating  vengeance,  and  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  menacing  gefticulations. 
Bonaparte  Rood  fpeechlefs,  but  the 
officers  and  grenadiers  who  were 
behind  him,  imagining  him  to  be 
in  danger,  gathered  round  him,  and 
drew  him  out  of  the  room,  pale  and 
trembling  with  futfocated  paffion, 
into  the  veftibule.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  expedled  to  have  met 
with  any  cordial  reception  from  his 
knowledge  of  what  for  three  hours’ 
paft  had  been  taking  place  at  the 
council,  neither  alfo  was  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  fuch  a  reception,  which, 
though  it  difconcerted  him  for  the 
moment,  put  him  at  eafe  with  re- 
fpedf  to  his  future  proceedings. 
The  council  of  elders  was  then  de- 
bating  the  merits  of  the  confutation. 
The  council  of  five  hundred  had 
unanimoufly  fworn  to  defend  it. 
Bonaparte’s  projedf,  as  avowed  in 
the  council  of  elders,  was  its  iriftant 
overthrow.  To  have  heard  him 
calmly,  and  to  have  found,  or  have 
pretended  to  find,  a  remedy  in  the 
conftitution  for  the  evils  complain¬ 
ed  of.  anoeavs  to  have  bssn  the  molt 
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eafy  and  natural  mode  of  difpofing 
of  the  prefent  project ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  the  majority  would 
have  held  firm  to  fuch  a  propofition. 
But  this  adt  of  violence  threw  the 
advantage,  which  had  hitherto  been 
on  their  fide,  entirely  on  the  fide  of 
Bonaparte,  who,  as  open  war  was 
in  fome  meafure  declared,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  repaired  inftant- 
ly  to  his  foldiers,  drawn  up  in  the 
court  of  the  palace. 

The  prefence  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred  had  blown 
up  into  a  flame  the  rage  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  fmothered,  nor 
did  his  abfence  tend  to  allay  it.  As 
food  as  he  was  gone,  the  prefident, 
who  was  Lucien  his  brother,  was 
apofirophifed  in  nearly  the  fame 
language  as  had  been  uied  towards 
the  general.  He  left  the  chair,  and 
defeending  to  the  tribune,  as  foon 
as  he  could  make  his  voice  heard, 
obferved,  that, after  the  fervices  ren¬ 
dered  by  his  brother  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  it  was  abominable  to  fuppofe 
that  he  'had  any  views  hofnle  to  li¬ 
berty.  He  urged,  that  no  French¬ 
man  had  given  greater  pledges  of 
his  attachment  to  the  republic.  He 
added,  that  the  general  came,  no 
doubt,  to  gb;s  fome  important  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  prefent 
circumftances,  and  demanded  that 
he  fhould  be  called  to  the  bar  to 
give  an  account  cf  his  motives.  The 
tumult  drowned  his  voice  ;  the  a  fi¬ 
fe  rob  ly  feenied  a  chaos  ;  number* 
lefis  motions  fuccceded  each  other; 
fome  for  breaking  the  decree  of  the 
elders,  which  named  Bonaparte  ge¬ 
neral  ;  others  for  leaving  St.  Cloud, 
and  repairing  to  Paris;  others  for 
naming;  another  general  to  take  the 
command  of  all  the  troops,  who 
fhould  be  named  the  Guard  of  the 
Councils :  fome  apofirophifed  the 
foldiers  who  remained  at  the  door, 
others  continued  their  invedtives 
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againft  the  prefident,  who,  feeing 
the  tumult  increafe,  rather  than 
abate,  after  attempting  in  vain  to 
fpeak,  imploring'  the  afiembly  to 
hear  him,  his  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  threw  off  his  robe  and  put 
it  on  the  table,  declaring  that  he 
divefted  himfelfof  his  prefidency. 

This  a6l  ferved  only  to  raife  the 
jacobin  party  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
exafperation  ;  feveral  members  of 
this  party  had  now  gathered  around 
him,  and  fome  among  them  pre- 
fented  piftols,  as  if  to  force  him 
to  refume  Ins  robe.  It  was  amid  ft 
this  laft  aft  of  diforder,  that  fome 
grenadiers  fent  by  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  informed  of  thefitu- 
ation  of  the  prefident,  prefen  ted 
themfelves  at  the  tribune,  and, 
placing  him  between  them,  con¬ 
duced  him  in  fafety  to  the  court 
of  the  palace.  The  confufion  in 
the  council  redoubled  at  this  new 
incident.  The  jacobin  party  be¬ 
came  ftiil  more  infuriated  •  motions 
and  fpeeches  the  moft  incongruous 
fucceeded  each  other  with  the  vo¬ 
lubility  of  lightning.  The  mode¬ 
rate  party,  which  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  in  fome  meafure  tranquil 
fpeCators,  waiting  the  event,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  violence  of  the  others, 
who  did  not  ceafe  crying,  “  Out 
of  the  law  !”  and  being  totally  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  was  palling  without, 
concluded  that  Bonaparte  had 
really  been  put  out  of  the  law,  or 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  the 
foldiers  had  come  to  arreft  the 
prefident,  in  order  to  do  fimilar 
execution. 

The  prefident  found  in  the  court 
of  the  palace  the  general,  who  had 
harangued  the  foldiers,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  of  his  reception,  and 
the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
affaflinate  him.  He  added  that 
more  than  thirty  of  their  faCious 
members  had  railed  their  poignards 
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againft  him,  and  had  threatened  t& 
put  him  out  of  the  law, — him  whom 
the  combined  kings  of  Europe  had 
been  unable  to  reach  with  their 
armies.  That  fuch  menace  had 
been- made,  and  that  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  were  offered,  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  weapon,  as 
has  been  reprefe'nted,  was  a 61  u ally 
raifed  againft  him.  The  foldiers 
heard  him  with  intereft  and  atten¬ 
tion,  all  feemed  difpoled  to  ferve 
him,  but  none  moved  forward  to 
offer  themfelves  as  his  avengers,  nor 
was  it  certain  that  they  would  have 
inarched  againft  the  legiflative  body, 
even  had  the  general  given  the  po- 
fitive  orders.  But  the  prefence  of 
the  prefident,  who  had  now  mounted 
on  horfeback,  and  addrefled  them, 
increafed,  and  legal ifed  '  in  fome 
meafure  their  difpofitions  in  favour 
of  the  general.  Lucien  BonaDarte, 
in  an  animated  tone,  informed  them 
that  the  immenfe  majority  of  the 
council  was,  at  the  moment  he  was 
fpeaking,  under  terror  from  a  few 
reprefentatives  arfhed  with  poi¬ 
gnards,  who  were  befieging  the  tri¬ 
bune,  and  threatening  their  col¬ 
leagues  with  death  ;  that  thefe  de~ 
fperate  ruffians  had  put  themfelves 
in  rebellion  againft  the  council  of 
elders,  and  had  dared  to  menace 

with  outlawry  the  general  who  was 
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charged  with  the  execution  of  their 
decree.  He  declared  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  was  thofe  furious  men 
who  had  virtually  put  themfelves 
out  of  the  law  by  their  attempts 
againft  the  liberty  of  the  council ; 
that  he  confided  to  the  warriors,  to 
whom  he  fpoke,  the  care  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  their  reprefen¬ 
tatives  from  the  oppreffion  they  were 
under,  in  order  that  they  might  de¬ 
liberate  peaceably  on  the  dtftiny  of 
the  republic.  General,  and  you 
foldiers,  added  the  prefident,  ele¬ 
vating  his  voice,  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  as  legiflators  of  France  none 
but  fuch  as  fliall  rally  around  me  ; 
as  for  thofe  who  remain  in  the 
Orangery,  let  force  expel  them  ; 
ihefe  ruffians  are  no  longer  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  but  re- 
prelentatives  of  the  poignard.  He 
terminated  his  harangue  with  err¬ 
ing,  44  Long  live  the  republic  Pi 
.which  was  repeated  by  the  foldiers 
and  all  the  by-ftanders. 

The  fpeech  of  the  prefident  of  the 
council  had  created  ftronger  emo¬ 
tions  andfurnifhed  more  determined 
motives  to  the  foldiers  than  that  of 
the  general.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe  they 
had  fome  doubts  whether  they 
might  not  have  become  themfelves 
accomplices  in  a  rebellion;  they 
now  found,  or  feemed  to  find, 
from  the  harangue  of  the  prefident, 
that  they  were  called  on  to  fupprefs 
.a  rebellion.  The  general  finding 
this  new  alacrity,  and  having  re- 
ceived  the  i  a  nation  of  the  prefident, 
ordered  a  corps  of  grenadiers  to 
march  forward,  and  he  was  inftamlv 
obeyed.  The  council  was  at  that 
moment  liftening  to  a  motion  for  the 
recall  of  the  prefident  to  the  chair, 
in  order  to  take  fome  fpeedy  mea- 
fures,  when  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker 
was  drowned  in  the  found  of  the 
drums  beating  the  pas  -  dc  -  charge. 
The  fpedlators  jnftantly  rufhed  out 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
deputies  rofe  up,  crying  out,  the 
great  majority,  “  Long  live  the  re¬ 
public  !”  others  u  Long  live  the 
.conftitution  !”  The  foldiers  entered 
the  hall,  carrying  their  arms,  and 
halted.  A  chief  of  brigade  of  ca¬ 
valry  invited  the  reprefentatives  to 
withdraw,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  be  refponfible  for  their  fafetvft 
Numbers  of  deputies  inflantly  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  invitation; — an  officer 
feeing  the  hefitntion  of  the  reft, 
mounted  the  tribune  and  exclaimed, 
u  Reprefentatives,  withdraw  —  the 
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genera!  has  given  the  order.”  The 
conflitutionalifts  flood  firm,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  add  refs  the  foldiers,  when 
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another  officer  called  out,  u  Grena¬ 
diers  forward  !”  The  pas-de* charge 
was  inftantly  renewed,  and  the  grena¬ 
diers,  prefen  ting  their  bayonets,  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  deputies  finding  further 
refiftance  ineffectual,  and  judging 
that  bayonets  and  the  orders  of  ail 
exafperated  general  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  withdrew  from  the 
Orangery  into  the  garden,  leaving 
the  military  mafters  of  the  place.  • 

The  firft  news  of  this  event,  the 
diffbliition  of  the  legiflative  body 
by  the  military,  filled  Paris  with 
momentary  cor.fternation  ;  but  no- 
fooner  were  the  circurnftances  of 
this  violation  made  known,  than 
regret  was  abforbed  in  general 
gratulation,  and  the  violence  of  the 
meafure  excu fed,  and  by  fome  ap¬ 
plauded.  The  jacobin  paity  were 
overwhelmed  with  confufion  at 
feeing  themfelves  the  dunes  of  their 
impolitic  rage,  efper.ially  when  they 
found  that  a  refiftance  more  digni- 
fled,  and  on  their  own  fide,  had 
taken  place  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
council  of  elders.  When  Bona¬ 
parte  had  withdrawn  from  the 
chamber  of  this  council,  after  de¬ 
claring  the  end  of  the  prefent  con¬ 
vocation,  a  debate  on  the  propo¬ 
rtion  for  fetting  afide  the  conftitu- 
tibn  was  opened,  and  a  member, 
refpeblahle  for  his  character  and 
pauiotifm,  after  paying  a  juft  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  intentions  of  the  general, 
and  the  nece  fifty  of  remedying  the 
evils  complained  oft  declared  his 
attachment  to  the  conftitution,  in 
which  he  after  ted  adequate  remedies 
might  be  found.  He  concluded  bv 

o  _  »• 

ftating  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  motion  that  had  been  adopted  in, 
the  other  council,  of  fvvearing  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  prefent  conftitution,  and 
moved  that  the  renewal  of  that  oath 
2  G  2  which 
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which  he  himfelf  then  took  fiionld 
be  made  by  the  council  of  elders. 
A  coalition  between  the  two  coun¬ 
cils  wo*’M  have  been  fatal  to  the 
projected  revolution,  and  news, 
fabricated  for  the  purpofe,  of  an 
infurredlion,  in  the  Fauxbouro-s 
of  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  jacobins, 
and  alfo  of  their  march  towards  St. 
Cloud,  was  anfwered  with  becom¬ 
ing  energy  by  the  council, u  that  they 
iliould  know  howto  refiff  it.”  Cor- 
nudet,  a  member  of  the  commiliion 
of  infpeftors,  replied  to  Dalphonle 
by  recapitulating  the  various  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  conftitution  which  had 

* 

taken  place,  and  by  affecting  its  in- 
fufficitncy  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
had  been  made.  He  invoked  the 
previous  quefttoti  on  the  motion  for 
renewing  the  oath,  for  which  he 
found  an  excufe,  as  well  as  for  the 
multitude  of  vain  oaths  that  had 
been  taken,  in  the  neceffitv  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  of  making  or 
becoming  the  victims  of  a  new  mu¬ 
tilation.  The  motion  for  the  re¬ 
newing  of  the  oath  was  fupported  by 
another  member,  who  repeated  the 
arguments  of  the  former,  and  in¬ 
filled  more  warmly  againft  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  conftitution.  The 
prefsdent  of  the  affembiy  was  about 
to  (beak  in  reply,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  appearance  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  in  the  council  of  the  five 
hundred,  and  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  exercifed  again  ft  him, 
particularly  of  the  attempt  which 
had  been  made  to  ppignard  him,  by 
a  deputy  of  the  name  of  Arena. 
The  member  who  gave  the  in  tor- 
mation  brought  alfo  a  meffage  from 
the  general,  praying  the  council  of 
elders  to  take  the  lead,  fince  every 
delay  would  be  fatal.  Courtois,  the 
member  in  queftion,  propofed  there¬ 
fore  that  the  council  fhouid  form  it- 
felf  into  a  fecret  committee.  It  was 
while  Bonaparte  was  haranguing 


the  foldiers  in  the  court  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  that  the  prefident  of  th« 
council  of  elders,  Le  Brune,  was 
replying  to  the  arguments  of  the 
fpeakers,  who  propofed  the  renew¬ 
ing  the  oath.  He  was  proceeding 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  focial 
compact,  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  unity  and  indivifibility 
of  the  republic,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty,  and  the  con- 
ftitution,  which  he  infilled  was  only 
a  fieries  of  rc.glementarv  articles 
built  on.  it,  when  his  fpeech  was. 
interrupted  by  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  ftioutS'  from  the  court  of  the 
palace,  occafioned  by  the  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  fadfious  minority 
of  the  five  hundred.  The  council 
neverthelefs  formed  itfelf  into  a  fe¬ 
cret  committee,  and  was  proceeding 
with  its  deliberations,  when  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  de¬ 
puty  from  the  Orangery,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  the  outrage  committed  on 
the  national  representation,  and  the 
difiblution  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred  by  the  military  force.  He 
was  followed  by  the  prefident  of  the 
council,  who  declared  that  the  in¬ 
formation  juft  given  was  an  im- 
pofture;  that  alia  Hi  ns)  armed  with 
poignauis  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  reprefentatives,  that  they 
had  attempted  the  life  of  their  pre¬ 
fident,  and  (ignorant  himfelf  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition)  that  they 
were  ftill  tyrannifing  over  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  council,  which  held 
firmly  to  the  majority  of  that  of 
the  elders,  a,nd  to  whatever  mea¬ 
nt  res  they  ftiould  propofe.  Another 
member  of  the  council  of  the  five 
hundred  offering  to  lepiy,  the 
the  council  determined  to  hear  none 
but  thole  of  their  own  body.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ftruggle  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  five  hundred,  and  whilft 
the  council  of  elders  was  m  fecret 
committed,  a  com  million  compofed 
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of  five  members  had  prepared  a  re¬ 
port  ;  this  ftruggle  being  now 
ended,  the  commiflion  came  forward, 
and  prefented  their  report  to  the 
committee,  in  which,  after  dating 
that  that  council  was  become  the 
organ  of  the  nation,  and,  from  what 
had  juft  paffed,  the  whole  of  the 
national  reprefentation,  that  it  was 
their  duty,  as  they  had  alfo  the 
power  to  provide  means  for  the 
fafety  of  the  country  and  of  liberty  ; 
that  the  executive  power  exifted  no 
longer,  ft  nee  military  authority  was 
only  a  means  of  the  executive 
power  eftentially  civil ;  and  propofed 
that,  as  four  members  of  the  directory 
had  given  in  their  difmiflion,  and 
the  other  was  under  arrefl,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  provifionary  commiflion, 
compofed  of  three  members,  fliould 
be  named  ;  that  the  iegiflative  body 
fliould  be  adjourned  to  ill:  Nirofe  ; 
that  an  intermediary  commiflion  to 
preferve  the  rights  of  the  national 
reprefentation  fliould  be  formed, 
which  fliould  have  the  faculty  of 
convoking  the  Iegiflative  body  fooner 
if  it  thought  proper;  and  that  the 
alfembly  fliould  be  adjourned  to 
nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  pre- 
fent  meafures  fliould  be  taken  into 
confideration.  Some  obje&ions  to 
this  project'  were  made,  but  they 
were  ovei  ruled,  and,  the  decree 
being  adopted,  the  council  adjourned 
till  nine  in  the  evening;. 

There  is  no  doubt  but,  under  the 
exifling  circumflances,  that  the 
council  of  elders  might  have  taken 
on  itfelf  the  whole  of  the  future 
proceedings;  neverthelefs  it  was 
definable  to  gather  up  the  wrecks  of 
the  five  hundred,  in  order  to  give 
their  proceedings  a  more  legal  form 
and  clothing.  This,  however,  was 
fo  me  what  difficult ;  not  only  the  ja¬ 
cobins,  but  the  timid  which  com- 
pofed  the  vaft  majority  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  five  hundred,  had  fled  to 


Paris  ;  a  few  of  the  moderate  party, 
however,  remained  in  the  palace 
and  in  the  village  ;  thefe  were  af- 
fembltd  together  in  the  evening, 
and  joined  rhetnfelves  to  the  com- 
miffion,  to  form  a  council  and  re- 
fume  the  deliberations.  The  af- 
fembly  opened  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  decree  of  the  elders,  under 
the  prefidence  of  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
As  foon  as  they  had  given  notice  of 
their  re-union  to  the  other  council, 
Berenger  arofe,  and  Hated  that  the 
enemies  of  the  people  had  committed 
their  laft  crime;  that  if  Bonaparte 
had  been  killed,  his  aflaflination 
would  have  been  the  lignal  of  that 
of  the  reprefentatives,  who  were 
then  at  their  poft  ;  that  his  death 
would  have  delivered  up  France  to 
its  executioners,  opened  the  fron¬ 
tiers  to  the  coalition,  kindled  civil 
war,  and  effectuated  the  annihilating 
the  French  name ;  after  declaring 
that  the  19th  Brumaire  was  the  day 
of  the  fovereign  people,  of  liberty, 
happinefs,  and  peace,  that  it  was 
from  that  period  that  the  reign  of 
humanitv  and  juftice  was  to  beo-im 
he  moved  that  fome  tribute  of  gra¬ 
titude  fliould  be  paid  to  Bonaparte, 
to  the  generals,  and  the  military 
under  his  orders,  for  having  faved 
the  majority  of  the  Iegiflative  body, 
and  the  republic,  from  a  minority 
compofed  of  aflaflins.  This  pro- 
pofition  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  aflembiv  was  voted  to  Bona- 
parte,  and  to  the  generals,  officers, 
and  foldiers,  who  aCted  under  him. 

But  it  was  not  fufficient  to  have 
conquered, — it  was  equally  urgent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  victory.  Cha- 
zal  prefented  a  project  of  a  refo- 
lution,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
fent  to  a  fpeeial  commiflion  of  five 
members,  who  were  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  during  the  fitting.  While  this 
report  was  preparing,  Lucien  Bo¬ 
naparte  defeendtd  from  the  chair  to 
2  G,  3  the 
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the  tribune,  and  in  an  animated 
and  eloquent  difconrfe  painted  the 
difafters  of  the  republic  in  every 
part  of  its  adminiftration.  “  If 
there  be  no  longer  any  confidence,” 
exclaimed  he,  u  there  are  no  longer 
any  refources,  no  more  force,  no 
longer  harmony  in  the  government. 
Hence  uncertainty  and  the  rage  of 
inteftine  war  throughout  the  land ; 
no  guarantee  for  foreign  powers, 
and  no  means  of  attaining  peace. 
This  former  palace  of  kings,  where 
we  fit  in  this  folemn  night,  attefts 
that  power  is  nought,  and  that  glory 
is  every  thing.  Let  us  deliberate 
in  all  the  freedom  of  our  fouls  on 
the  flate  of  our  country.  If  we 
are  unworthy  of  being  the  ft:  ft  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  earth;  if  by  pufillani- 
inous  and  mifplaced  confiderations 
we  do  not  extricate  ourfelves  from 
the  horrible  ftate  in  which  we  are 
plunged  ;  if  we  betray  the  hopes  of 
our  country,  .we  lofe  our  glorv,  nor 
fliall  we  long  retain  our  power; 
jfince  as  the  meafure  of  our  cala¬ 
mities  fliall  inci  eafe,  in  the  fame 
proportion  will  increafe  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  people.”  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  fpeech  was  a  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  the  feene  that  had  palled 
during  the  morning  in  that  council, 
and  an  indignant  fketch  of  the  Mo¬ 
tives,  principles,  and  projects  of  the 
leading  adors.  He  represented  the 
vanouiflied  party  as  burning  to 
fpread  a  fecond  time  the  torrent  of 
their  horrible  domination  over  the 
affrighted  land,  heedlefs  of  the  con- 
ftitmion  placed  as  a  dyke  to  arreft 
them,  and  which  now  they  held 
forth  as  an  invincible  obftacle,  only 
when  a  queftion  arrifes  of  giving 
happinefs  and  peace  to  the  country. 
Changing  continually  their  mafks, 
their  figure  he  leprefented  as  con¬ 
tinually  the  fame  figure  of  prime, 
but  that  the  prefen t  moment  was 
going  to  unmafkthem  for  ever.  ie  If 


we  hefitate  to  day,”  added  he,  if  we 
are  the  verieft  of  cowards:  as  for  my 
part,  I  blulhed  at  wearing  fo  long 
the  robe,  when  the  clamours  and 
poignards  of  a  few  factious  men 
ftiffled  within  thefe  walls  the  cries 
of  thirty  millions,  who  are  afking 
for  peace.  I  ftiould  biufh  ffcill  deeper 
at,  having  refumed.it,  if,  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  thole  demagogical 
a  (Biffins,  you  Ihould  hefitate  in  this 
decihve  fitting,  or  draw  back  from 
fecuring  the  falvation  of  your 
country.”  The  prefident’s  fpeech 
was  interrupted  at  different  times  by 
applaufes,  which  fufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  the  change  of  politics  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  chamber 
fince  the  fir  ft  aftembly  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  he  continued  to  harangue 
the  council,  giving  due  develope- 
rnent  to  his  fubjed  till  the  reporter 
of  the  commiffion  appeared. 

As  the  events  of  the  former  part 
of  the  clay  had  given  the  reformers 
fairer  field  for  the  unfolding  of  their 
projed,  the  interval  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  meeting  had  been 
filled  up  by  them  with  ftronger 
amendments,  without  changing  much 
the  defign  of  the  original  plan,  which 
Boulav  de  la  Meurthe  now  detailed. 
In  the  fpeech  which  preceded  the 
report,  Bonfay  endeavoured  to  de- 
monftrate  the  neceffity  of  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  :  he  declared, 
that,  in  order  to  operate  this  change, 
the  revolution  which  had  juft  taken 
place  had  been  for  fome  time  con¬ 
certed,  It  was  in  the  view  of  thofe, 
he  affected,  who  had  undertaken  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  to 
1  a  e  effided  it  only  by  moral  and 
10  iftitutional  force  ;  and  it  was  by 
thofe  means  that  it  was  about  to 
have  been  effeded  in  the  council  of 
eiders,  had  not  the  madnefs  and  fury 
of  the  demagogical  fadion  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred  refifted  eve¬ 
ry  attempt,  and  provoked  meafures 
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which  had  difengaged  the  majority 
from  its  violence  and  tyranny  :  thus 
difembarrafted,  he  obferved,  they 
might  reflect  with  calmnefs  on  the 
means  of  faving  the  expiring  re¬ 
public.  ;  that  they  had  obftacle*'  to 
conquer,  but,  in  order  to  conquer, 
it  was  neceffary  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  That  before  the  e- 
ftablifhment  of  conftitutional  govern¬ 
ment  peace  was  not  made,  he  ob¬ 
ferved,  might  be  ealily  conceived  ;  a 
government  which  bore  t^e  name  of 
Revolutionary  then  exified,  which 
government  being  the  domination 
of  a  few  men,  overthrown  in  their 
turn  bv  others,  prefented  no  fixity 
of  principles  and  views,  no  adored 
guarantee  either  for  the  date  or  for 
individuals.  It  would  have  feemed, 
continued  he,  that  this  guarantee  and 
ftability  ought  to.  have  exilted  from 
the  time  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
conftitutional  regimen; this eftabli fit¬ 
ment,  however,  has  not  given  more 
fecurity,  nay,  perhaps  even  lefs  than 
before.  Previous  to  the  1 8th  Fruc- 
tidor  of  the  fifth  year  the  French 
government  laboured  under  a  pre¬ 
carious  exiftence :  after  this  great 
event,  the  whole  power  having  been 
concentred  in  the  hands  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  the  legifiative  body  was 
almoft  a  non-entity ;  the  partial 
treaties  of  peace,  which  had  been 
figned  fome  time  before,  were  foon 
broken,  and  war  was  carried  into 
every  quarter,  without  the  confent 
or  participation  of  the  legiilatu s  e. 
The  fame  directory,  after  having 
affrighted  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
deftroyed  governments  wantonly 
and  capri ci ou fly,  ignorant,  how  to 
make  either  peace  or  war,  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  fupporting  its  own 
power,  was  overthrown  by  a  puff  on 
the  30th  Praireal,  and  gave  place  to 
other  men,  who  .plight  have  diffe¬ 
rent  views, or  be  r  the  guidance 
of  final  la  r  or  oppofite  influence. 
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Judging,  therefore,  by  known  and 
evident  faCts,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  mud  beconfidered  as  poffeffing 
nothing  ftable,  either  in  its  agents  or 
its  means. 

After  having  laid  down  thefe  firft 
principles  relative  to  the  inftabi lity 
of  the  government,  and  the  little 
confidence  which  it  had  both  with 
refpeCt  to  itfelf  and  to  foreign  pow¬ 
ers,  the  reporter  paffed  on  to  the 
inadequate  guarantee  which  this  go¬ 
vernment  prefented  for  individual 
happinefs.  He  reprefented  perfonal 
fecurity  violated  every  inftant,  pro¬ 
perty  uncertain,  private  tranfaCtions, 
commerce,  the  ufeful  arts,  in  a  ftate 
of  alarming  ftagnation,  confidence 
annihilated,  the  people  tormented  in 
every  mode,  and  their  mifery  car¬ 
ried  to  fuc’n  excefs,  that  they  dared 
fcarcely  complain,  and  that  thole 
who  faw  the  cauffes  of  thofe  evils 
feared  either  to  make  them  known 
or  point  opt  the  remedies.  He  next 
traced  the  imperfection  and  vices  of 
the  prefenf  locial  organifation. — 
The  exercife  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  adminiftered,  he 
reprefented,  not  only  as  without 
guarantee,  but  injurious  to  their 
rights.  From  the  continued  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  exercife,  either  by  the 
undue  influence  of  government,  or 
of  factions  anxious  to  cemveit  its 
power  to  their  own  ule,  he  palled  on 
to  the  little  harmony  which  had  ex¬ 
ified  among  the  public  functionaries, 
whole  relpeCtive  authorities  were 
without  any  line  of  demarkation, 
without  any  legal  and  coercive 
means  of  hindering  their  mutual  in- 
vafions  on  public  liberty,  or  on  the 
relpeCtive  attributions  which  were 
particularly  delegated  to  them  by 
the  conftitutional  charter  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reporter,  though  the 
line  of  demarkation  Ihould  have 
been  clearly  traced  out  lecwten  the 
3,G  4.  Icgifi  i- 
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legiflative  and  executive  powers, 
there  was  no  vifible  reftraint  to 
hinder  the  legi dative  body  from 
overpaffing  thofe  limits,  if  fuch 
were  its  intentions.  This  body, 
poftefting  fingly  the  right  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  conftitution,  became  the 
onlv  competent  judge  between  it- 
,felf  and  the  other  powers,  and  had 
alone  the  right  of  arraigning  them  ; 
the  independence  of  the  refpedive 
powers,  therefore,  was  not  recipro¬ 
cal,  or,  at  leaf!:,  not  ftrongly  enough 
guaranteed.  With  refpetft  to  the 
government,  there  were  no  precife 
and  fixed  ideas  of  what  conftituted 
it :  if  taken  in  the  mod  extenftve 
lenfe  of  the  word,  as  embracing 
both  the  legiflative  and  executive 
powers,  thefe  two  authorities,  fo  far 
from  marching  together,  were  al- 
moft  always  in  conflant  oppofition, 
prefenting  the  fpedfacle  of  two  fu¬ 
rious  enemies,  continually  in  adlion 
and  fee  king  to  crufh  each  other. 
If  a  review  were  taken  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  adtion  of  the  executive 
power  on  the  people,  or  an  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  made  of  the  admim- 
ftrative  fyftem,  nothing  appeared 
either  fixed  or  regular.  The  ad- 

miniftrators  were  continually  in  a 

* 

date  of  mutation,  according  to  the 
will  or  caprice  of  the  alternately 
dominating  party,  and  continually 
occupied,  not  about  the  good  of  the 
sdminiftered,  but  how  to  confoli- 
date  their  triumph  over  that  which 
had  been  overthrown.  In  fhort, 
added  the  reporter,  on  examining 
the  public  fei  vice,  is  there  a  fingle 
pu  t  which  is  organifed,  or  which  is 
carried  on  in  a  regular  and  inva¬ 
riable  mode  ?  On  the  contrary,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  is  in  chaos,  and  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  extricate  ourfelves  have 
ended  in  nothing,  and  never  can  end 
in  any  thing,  except  to  plunge  us 
deeper.  It  is  a (toni filing,  therefore, 
that  neither  public  nor  private  fi¬ 
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berty  has  yet  exifted  in  France,  that 
all  command  and  none  obey,  that 
nothing,  in  fhort,  exifts  but  the 
phantom  of  a  government?  If 
fuch,  then,  be  the  eflential  caufes  of 
all  our  evils,  what  muft  we  do  in 
order  to  extricate  ourfelves  ?  We 
muft  build  a  new  political  edifice, 
which  {hall  be  folid  and  regular. — 
The  balls  of  the  conftitution,  or  the 
general  principles,  are  good  ;  they 
are  the  principles  of  every  repub¬ 
lican  government,  the  fovereignty 
of  the  people,  the  unity  of  the  re¬ 
public,  equality  of  rights,  liberty, 
and  the  representative  fyftem  ;  but 
the  conftitutional  organifation,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  this  bafis,  is  eftentially  vi¬ 
cious,  as  experience  has  demonftra- 
ted.  We  muft  then  attach  ourfelves 
to  thefe  fundamental  principles, 
view  the  conftitution  only  in  them, 
and  our  obligations  in  their  genuine 
prefervation.  But  a  wifh  to  adhere 
to  the  technical  part  of  the  confti¬ 
tution  would  be  favouring  the  diftb- 
luiion  of  the  political  body. 

We  muft  not  (brink  from  holding 
forth  this  falutary  truth  ;  it  is  the 
national  intereft,  and  avowed  bv  all 
enlightened  and  honeft  men  ;  it  is 
aifo  in  the  convi&ion  of  the  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  have  fo  long  tormented 
us.  They  feel,  as  well  as  ourfelves, 
that  the  adtual  order  of  things  can 
no  longer  exift ;  and  the  whole 
queftion  between  us  and  them  is,  to 
know  whether  the  change  fhall  be 
effcdfted  by  them,  or  by  enlightened, 
and  virtuous  men.  They  would  wil¬ 
lingly  take  advantage  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  govern  France  as  in  1 793  ; 
whilft  we  are  anxious  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  fuitable  liberty,  cf  a 
plan  of  liberty  allied  with  order,  and 
productive  of  happinefs.  We  wifh 
hb.rry  for  all,  they  only  for  them- 
felves;  we  wifli  to  nation  a  life  the 
republic,  they  to  place  only  their 
own  party.  They  were  anxious  to 
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introduce  a  new  clafs  of  nobility, 
which  would  have  been  fo  much 
more  infupportable  than  that  which 
we  have  dedroyed,  as  it  would  corn- 
pi  ehend  only  the  mod  ignorant,  the 
mod  immoral,  and  the  viled  portion 
of  the  nation. 

If  therefore  the  prefent  date  of 
thingscan  no  longer  ftibfid,  we  mud 
dedroy  it,  and  replace  it  by  another, 
which  will  raife  the  republic  out  of 
the  abyfs  into  which  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  buried.  But  can 
this  new  order  of  things  be  defini¬ 
tive  ?  No  ;  it  is  impoflible  to  frame 
o.  per  feed  conditution  with  inch  ra¬ 
pidity:  too  much  reflection  cannot 
be  exercifed  in  its  creation  ;  we  mud 
confequently  take  the  time  and  the 
precautions  neceflary  for  its  eda- 
blifliment,  and  form  the  inftru- 
ments  by  which  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  we  mud  have  fomething 
provifionaily  and  intermediary;  and 
it  is  precifely  that  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  in  the  project  which  is 
going  to  be  Submitted  to  your  deli- 
beration. 

Such,  in  Subdance,  was  the  Speech 
which  difcloSed  the  plan  of  the  re¬ 
formers  to  clear  away  the  conditu¬ 
tion,  and  build  up  another  on  the 
old  foundations.  After,  the  orator 
had  given  a  further  developement 
to  his  ideas,  another  member  of  the 
coiyi million  prefented  the  project, 
which,  having  been  drenuoufiy  Sup¬ 
ported  by  Cabanis  and  Chabraud, 
and  combated  by  Guyomar,  in  the 
council  of  elders,  was  finally  adopted. 
The  project  dated,  that  the  directory 
exited  no  longer ;  that  certain  de¬ 
puties,  chiefly  of  the  jacobin  party, 
to  the  number  of  61,  were  no 
longer  members  of  the  national  le- 
prefentation ;  that  an  executive  com- 
miffipn  diould  be  provisionally  ap¬ 
pointed,  compofed  of  Sieyes,  Du- 
cos.  and  Bonaparte,  who  diould  bear 
the  names  of  confyls  of  the  French 


republic  ;  that  this  commiffion 
diould  be  inveded  with  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  directorial  power,  and  Spe¬ 
cially  charged  to  organife  every  part 
of  the  adminidration,  to  re-eftablifh 
internal  tranquillity,  and  procure  a 
Solid  and  honourable  peace  ;  that  it 
diould  be  authorised  to  Send  dele¬ 
gates  into  the  departments  with  a 
determined  and  limited  power;  that 
the  legiflative  body  diould  adjourn 
to  the  id  of  Ventofe  next ;  that 
during  this  adjournment  the  merm 
bers  diould  preferve  their  indemnity 
and  conditutional  guarantee,  and  be 
capable  Jikewife  of  exercifing  other 
functions ;  that  during  the  prefent 
aficmbly  each  council  diould  name 
com  millions,  compofed  each  of  2$ 
members,  who,  on  the  formal  and 
neceifary  propofition  of  the  confular 
com  million,  fliou  Id  decide  on  all  ur¬ 
gent  matters  of  police,  legiflation, 
and  finance;  that  the  commifSion 
of  the  five  hundred  diould  have  the 
initiative,  and  that  of  the  elders  the 
Sanction  ;  that  the  two  commifTions 
fliould  be  charged  to  prepare  the 
changes  in  the  organic  difpofitions 
of  the  conditution  ;  the  end  of 
which  changes  were  to  conlblidate, 
guarantee,  and  inviolably  confe- 
crate  the  Sovereignty  of  the  French 
people  ;  that  the  confular  commif- 
flon  diould  prefent  its  views  on 
thofe  points;  that  they  diould  like- 
wife  be  charged  with  the  formation 
of  a  civil  code;  that  they  diould 
hold  their  Sittings  at  Paris  in  the 
palace  of  the  legiflative  body;  and 
convoke  it  extraordinarily,  lor  the 
ratification  of  peace,  or  in  cafe  of 
any  imminent  public  danger. 

The  adoption  of  this  decree  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  France,  recapitulating  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  caufes  which  led  to  the  prefent 
changes.  The  two  legiflative  com- 
mifiions  were  then  chofen,  confid¬ 
ing 
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mg  each  of  25  members;  the  oath 
of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  people,  to  the 
French  republic  one  and  indivifible, 
to  equality,  liberty,  and  the  repre- 
fentative  fyftem,  was  taken  by  the 
con fu Is,  after  a  fpeech  from  the 
prefident,  in  which,  fpeaking  in 
the  name  of  pofterity,  he  obferv- 
ed,  that  u  if  liberty  was  created 
in  the  Tennis-court  of  Verfaill'es, 
it  was  confolidated  in  the  Orangery 
of  St.  Cloud  ;  the  conftituents  of 
1 789  were  the  fathers  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  the  legiflators  of  the  year 
8  were  the  fathers  and  pacificators 
of  the  country.” 

j 

Thus  fimfhed  that  memorable 
day  of  revolution,  which,  whatever 
be  the  opinions  refpehting  the  means 
by  which  it  was  effedted,  was  yet 
received  with  general  enthufiafm  by 
all  ranks,  except  that  of  the  jacobin 
party.  The  rumours  propagated  at 
St.  Cloud  of  a  movement  organifed 
in  the  Fauxbourgs  had  been  purely 
imaginary  ;■  the  moft  profound  tran¬ 
quillity  reigned  throughout  the  ca¬ 
pital,  mingled  with  much  anxiety, 
left  the  meafures,  of  which  nothing 
was  known  but  the  intention  of 
overthrowing  the  jacobins,  might 
fail  in  the  execution.  Independent 
©f  the  military  difpofitions  which 
bad  been  taken,  civil  means  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  peace  of  the  city 
were  not  neglected.  The  preceding 
evening  the  members  of  the  twelve 
municipalities  of  Paris,  competed 
for  the  moft  part  of  adherents  to  the 
violent  party,  had  been. fufpended, 
and  the  central  commifiaries  were 
put  under  the  direction  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  adminiftration,  which, 
having  been  long  before  epurated, 
was  in  the  fecret  of  the  revolution, 
and  bad  iftued  during  the  day  pro¬ 
clamations  to  tranquillife  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  relpe&ing  the  events 
that  were  about  to  take  place,  The 
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minifter  of  police,  who  had  been 
alfo  fternly  bent  againft  his  former 
Jacobinical  brethren  and  friends,  and 
who  was  therefore  beft  acquainted 
with  their  machinations,  ifiued  alfo 
notices,  recommending  the  fame 
confidence,  and  menacing  the  pub¬ 
lic  difturbers.  The  dread  of  jaco- 
binifm  had  gained  fuch  firm  pofieffion 
of  the  public  mind,  that  the  contrary 
extreme  was  fcarcely  apprehended  ; 
no  government  indeed  would  have 
been  found  unwelcome,  provided 
that  of  the  jacobins  was  excluded. 
The  friends  of  Bonaparte  had  how¬ 
ever  taken  care  to  affine  the  public 
refpeding  the  intentions  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  papers  in  the  form  of 
dialogues  and  drays  were  induftri- 
oufiy  fpread,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  expofe  the  folly  and  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  any  perfonal  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  general  againft 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  three  confuls  entered  upon 
their  public  functions  the  following 
day,  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Among  their  firft  opera¬ 
tions  was  that  of  a  partial  change 
in  the  miniftry.  The  miniftrv  of 
the  interior,  which  fince  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  30th  Brumaire  had  been 
entrufted  to  Quinette,  an  honeft  ja¬ 
cobin,  but  an  ignorant  admini lira- 
tor,  was  impofed  on  Laplace,  an 
eminent  aftronomer  and  atheift, 
and  as  unfitted  for  the  place  as  his 
predeceftor  ;  the  war  department,, 
unworthily  filled  by  Dubois  de 
Crance,  was  entrufted  to  general 
Berthier  ;  and  Lipdet,  the  minifter 
of  finance,  more  ah  object  of  diftjke 
from  the  nefarioufnefs  of  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles  than  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  ads,  though  a  member  of 
the  terrorift  committee  of  public 
fafety,  was  iiicceeded  by  Gaudin, 
an  adminiftrator  in  that  line  under 
the  monarchical  regimen  ;  the  fe- 
cretaryftiip  to  the  confulate  was  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  from  Lagarde,  who  had  con¬ 
trived  to  fill  the  poft  through  each 
fiicceeding  directorial  faftion,  to 
Maret,  who  had  been  employed  in 
diplomatic  commiffions,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  commifTaries  for  the 
negotiation  at  Lille.  The  legiflative 
commiffions  opened  alfo  their  fittings 
at  the  fame  time.  The  firfi  object 
which  engaged  their  attention  was 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  forced 
loan,  and  that  known  under  the 
name  of  the  law  of  hoftages;  the 
former;  of  which  had  annihilated 
the  little  that  remained  of  public 
credit,  and  the  other  kindled  civil 
war,  and  excited  all  the  difeordant 
paffions  through  the  whole  of  France. 
Amongfl:  the  means  of  railing  the 
former  was  that  of  putting  a  fpeedy 
flop  to  the  latter.  Nothing  was 
more  favourable  to  this  end  than 
the  repeal  of  that  law,  which  was 
no  fooner  promulgated  in  the  infur- 
gent  departments  than  thole  who 
had  taken  arms  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  againft  it  immediately  pro- 
pofed  a  fufpenfion,  which  was  acced¬ 
ed  to  by  general  Hedouville;  while 
thofe  who  were  guided  by  motives 
more  hoftile  to  the  republic  conti¬ 
nued  their  depredations,  avowing,  by 
proclamations,  that  their  view  was 
the  eflablifnment  of  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  and  that  directors  and 
con  fills  were  alike  traitors  and 
ufurpers. 

A  revolution  fo  important  in  the 
great  planet  of  the  French  nation 
could  not  fail  of  having  a  confider- 
able  influence  on  its  fatellites,  the 
furrounding  republics.  The  Bata¬ 
vian,  juft  delivered  from  Ruffian 
and  Englilh  protection,  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  jacobin  fa&ion,  which,  at  a 
former  period,  under  the  diplomatic 
fanCtion  of  Lacroix,  had  for  a  Ihort 
time  ufurped  the  government.  Pre- 
fu ming  on  the  revolutionary  difpofi- 


tiens  of  the  French  general  Brung, 
and  on  the  mifunderftanding  which 
had  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Batavian  cjlireCtorv,  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Englilh  and  Ruf- 
flans,  the  jacobin  party  had  taken 
meafures  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
prefent  government,  of  the  fuccefs 
of  which  they  feemed  perfectly  af- 
fured.  The  meafures  purified  by 
the  jacobins  in  France,  previous  to 
their  political  fufpenfion  by  the  di¬ 
rectory,  were  re-aCted  at  the  Hague. 
The  executive,  legiflative,  and  other 
conftituted  authorities,  had  gone 
through  the  fame  co'urfe  of  calumny 
and  in fult.  The  day  for  the  explo- 
fion  feems  to  have  beCn  fixed  for 
the  15th  of  November,  and  emif- 
faries  had  bfeen  Lent  to  Paris,  to  prove 
to  the  French  government  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  excellence  of  the  project¬ 
ed  revolution.  The  events  of  the 
1 8th  Brnmaire,  which  routed  the 
jacobin  party  in  France,  prognofti- 
cated  nothing  favourable  to  thofe 
of  Holland,  who  little  thought  the 
cataftrophe  fo  near  which  difeomfit- 
ed  all  their  prefent  projects,  and  left 
them  but  little  hopes  for  the  future. 

In  the  Ligurian  republic  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  Bru- 
maire  was  imitated  very  fuccefsfully 
(December  7).  A  corps  of  French 
troops  it'  feems  had  co-operated  in 
this  meafure.  The  council  of  fix  tv 
met  at  the  ufual  hour,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  a  fecret  committee. 
The  deputy  Montebruno  prefented 
a  projeCt,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  19th 
Brumaire,  for  the  reform  of  the 
French  government.  This  pro¬ 
ject  differed  however  from  that  of 
the  French,  infomuch  as  the  whole 
of  the  legiflative,  as  well  as  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power,  was  eiitrufted  to  ten 
citizens,  who  were  enjoined  to  pre¬ 
fent  a  plan  of  conftitution  as  near 
as  poffible  to  that  which  fliould  be 
adopted  by  the  French,  The  Li¬ 
gurian 
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gttrian  directory  obeyed  the  de-  of  the  (lability  of  the  revolution 
tree  without  hefitation  ;  but  the  which  they  had  juft  effected,  fo  far 
reception  which  the  news  met  with  as  their  power  repofed  on  the  appro- 
at  Paris  was  ill  calculated  to  give  bation  of  the  French  government, 
the  reformers  any  fatisfaftory  ideas 
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rp  HE  revolution  of  the  1 8th  France,  except  by  the  extremes  of 
Brumaire  had  been  now  ge-  both  parties,  the  terrotift  jacobins 
lie  rally  acceded  to  by  the  people  of  and  the  terrorift  royalifts.  In  pro,. 
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portion  as  thefe  two  factions  felt  the 
effect  of  the  mutual  wound  given  to 
their  hopes,  the  convulfions  of  their 
laft  agonies increafed.  TheChouans, 
under  the  leaders  of  this  defcription, 
grew  more  defperate  in  their  at¬ 
tempts,  and  made  incurfions  to 
within  twenty  leagues  of  Paris :  the 
jacobins,  in  the  South  more  particu¬ 
larly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ener¬ 
getic  meafures  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  would  have  broken  cut  into 
open  rebellion  :  the  moderate  royal- 
ifts  at  Paris,  whole  hopes  are  awak¬ 
ened  by  every  change,  and  who  turn¬ 
ed  every  instance,  however  adverfe, 
in  favour  of  the  reiteration  of  the 
monarchical  regimen,  were  equally 
loud,  though  from  different  mo¬ 
tives,  with  the  republican  party,  in 
their  approbation,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Inch  a  height,  efpecjally  at 
the  theatres,  where  the  tranfaCtions 
of  St.  Cloud  were  brought  on  the 
feene,  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  fnpprefs  this  anti-ja- 
cobinical  ardour.  But  while  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  were  thus  anxious  to 
give  leffons  of  political  toleration  to 
others,  it  committed  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  fault  which  formed  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  FruCtidorian  directory.  An  ar- 
rete  of  the  confuls,  eight  days  after 
the  revolution,  condemned  59  ja¬ 
cobins  tc  banifhment,  37  to  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  the  reft  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Ifle  of  Oleron,  without 
anv  other  motive  than  the  power 
conferred  on  the  confuls  by  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  law  enaCted  at  St.  Cloud, 
which  charged  them  fpecially  with 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  difpofitions  of  this 
arrete  were  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  r 8 1 h  Fructidor.  Arrefts  of 
the  leading  jacobins  all’o  took  place. 
No  fooner  was  the  arrete  publifhed 
than  a  general  cry  of  indignation 
rofe  throughout  Paris ;  not  but  the 
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individuals  ronfigned  in  this  decree 
were  for  the  mo  ft  part  monfters 
covered  with  crimes,  and  to  whom 
France  might  juftly  attribute  a  great 
part  of  the  . horrors  it  had  fuffered 
and  the  dangers  it  had  undergone, 
but  becaufe,  where  no  legal  fentence 
had  convicted,  the  infliction  of  pu- 
nifliment  was  a  manifeft  violation  of 
liberty;  and  arbitrary  power  in  the 
infancy  of  a  government,  let  Joofe 
againft  even  atrocious  men,  was  no 
guarantee  that  political  opinions  left 
obnoxious  might  not  find  in  it  at 

to 

feme  future  day  a  fata!  precedent. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  rev 
fentful  difpofitions  of  part  of  the 

*  A 

members  of  government  to  carry  it 
into  rigorous  execution,  the  public 
voice  was  too  loud  not  to  be  inftant- 
Jy  obeyed,  and  the  decree  of  banifh¬ 
ment  was  forthwith  changed  into  an 
arrete,  placing  the  fame  individuals 
under  the  inipection  of  the  minifter 
of  police,  and  was  Ihortly  after  alto¬ 
gether  repealed. 

That  arbitrary  act  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  legiflative  commiffions  was  the 
repeal  of  thofe  decrees  of  tyranny, 
of  which  the  late  directory  had  been 
fo  lavifli.  None  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  thofe  atrocious  meafures  more 
than  the  priefthood  ;  not  only  had 
the  turbuleht  and  refractory  part  of 

/  1 

this  order  been  the  objeCts  of  direc¬ 
torial  inquifition,  but  alio  numbers 
of  peaceable  and  even  conflitutional 
religious  functionaries,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  the  dif- 
p’eafure  of  intolerant  civil  admini- 
ftrators  in  Paris  and  the  departments. 
This  tyranny  had  been  more  parti¬ 
cularly  exercifed  from  the  epoeba  of 
the  infamous  1 8th  of  Fructidor,  when 
the  legiflature  pufhed  its  complai- 
fance  fo  far  as  to  extend  the  penal 
claufes  enaCted  againft  certain  de¬ 
ft  riptions  of  prielfs,  and  general  del 

the 
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the  law  into  banifhment  of  whoever 
of  that  order  became  public  diftur- 
bers.  The  laws  ref otcting  priefts  were 
incoherent,  and  often  contradictory, 
arifing  from  the  fpirit  of  the  fuccef- 
ftve  parties  which  gained  the  afcen- 
dencv  at  various  epochas  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  violent  exercife  in  the 
Low  Countries  of  the  power  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  28-th  article  of  the  law  of 
the  19th  Fruflidor  to  the  directory, 
had  formed  fpecious  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  juft  caufes  for  the  infurrection 
which  had  taken  place  in  thofe  de¬ 
partments;  but  after  this  event,  the 
council  of  five  hundred  deeming  it 
expedient  to  fettle  the  legiflation  on 
this  point,  named  a  com  million, 
who  gave  in  its  report  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fame  year,  and  propofed  addi¬ 
tional  articles,  compared  with  which 
the  laws  already  enacted  were  char¬ 
ters  of  indulgence  and  mercy.  Such, 
for  inftance,  was  the  propofal  for  af- 
iimilating  to  the  fate  of  emigrants, 
and  confequently  to  the  pain  of 
death,  priefts  liable  to  banifhment  ; 
the  perpetual  imprifonment  of  fuch 
as  were  above  fixty  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  confifcation  of  the  houfe 
where  a  prieft  liable  to  banifhment 
fhould  be  concealed.  Although  thefe 
propofitions  no  way  concerned  fuch 
eccleftaftics  as  had  taken  the  requifite 
oaths,  yet  it  was  not  without  indig¬ 
nation  that  the  priefts  of  this  clafs 
beheld  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  perfe¬ 
ction  which  actuated  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  unlefs  fome  interfe¬ 
rence  took  place,  might  go  on,  and 
at  length  comprehend  fuch  whofe 
principles  and  conduct  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  oppoiVd  to  thofe  who  were 
now  to  become  objects  of  legiflative 
■  extermination.  The  bifhops  refiding 
in  Paris  prefented  therefore  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  legiflature,  in  which  they 
reprefented  that  the  law  of  the  19th 
Fruclidor,  enacted  again  ft  nonjuring 
and  refractory  priefts,  had.  by  a  falfe 
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interpretation,  been  applied  to  ntim*> 
bers  wh  >  had  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  every  law,  and  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  attachment  to  thewepublic. 
After  recapitulating  the  various  fa- 
crifices  which  they  had  made  for  li¬ 
berty  and  their  country,  and' that 
they  had  been  faithful  to  their  en¬ 
gagements  whilft  the  government 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  continually 
violating  theirs,  they  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  fufficient  that  they 
had  been  left  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  outrages  of  the  royalift  party, 
without  a  poffibility  of  efcaping 
frond  thofe  fcourges,  but  they  mull 
behold  themfelves,  under  a  republi¬ 
can  regimen,/  expofed  to  the  Ivvord 
of  perfecution,  and  find  no  other 
confolation  at  the  clofe  of  each  day 
than  that  of  having  made  one  ftep 
further  towards  their  tomb  ?  They 
obferved,  that  by  the  law  of  the 
19th  Fructidor  they  were  virtually  in 
a  ftate  of  outlawry,  fince  the  name 
of  public  difturber  might  be  applied 
to  the  mod  peaceable  and  innocent ; 
that  affaffins  and  robbers  were  in  a 
ftate  of  greater  protection,  fince  they 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  that  a 
prieft,  however  blamelefs  his  life,  or 
patriotic  his  conduct,  mighr  befent  to 
banifhment  without  knowing  his  ac- 
cufer,  and,  according  to  the  new  pro¬ 
pofitions,  undergo  the  punifhment  of 
death,  on  the  calumnious  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  an  enemy,  poflibly  a  Iworn 
enemy  to  the  republic.  They  repre¬ 
fented,  that  had  this  power  been 
concentrated  in  theftiancis  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  alone,  there  might  be  fome 
re  pole  for  innocence  ;  but  that  this 
power  was  to  be  committed  to  cen¬ 
tral  adminiftrations  : — already  had 
this  power  been  unlawfully  exercifed 
by  the  department  of  Yonne^  where 
every  prieft,  without  diftinction,  was 
either  banifhed, denounced,  oroblig- 
ed  to  feek  fafcty  in  flight  ;  adding, 
that  there  were  few  countries  in  the 

republic 
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•republic  where  the  fame  violence 
had  not  taken  place,  and  where 
men,  after  having  juftly  exclaimed 
agajnft  intolerance,  were  become  the 
moft  fiery  of  perfecutors. 

The  language  of  this  petition  is  a 
concife  ftatement  of  the  {filiation,  till 
the  30th  of  Praireal,  and  the  1 8th  of 
Brumaire,  of  the  catholic  church  in 
France.  The  propofitions  of  the  ja- 
cobinical  commiffton,  the  reporter  of 
which  was  Briot,  were  reje&ed  Tome 
few  weeks  after  by  the  council ;  but 
the  diredory  did  not  the  lefs  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercife,  with  unremitting 
fever ity,  that  power  againit  the 
priefts  which  was  put  in  their  hands. 
An  an  ere  of  the  confuls  not  only  put 
an  end  to  this  abominable  prescrip¬ 
tion,  but  broke  every  decree  of  the 
directory  that  condemned  fuch  to 
puniiliment  as  had  fulfilled  the  ob¬ 
ligations  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
laws,  fetting  at  liberty  fuch  as  were 
imprifoned,  and  recalling  from  exile 
thole  who  had  undergone  that  tend- 
ble  fentence.  Such  adminiftrations 
as  had  been  adtive  in  this  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  priefts  were  immediately 
broken  ;  and  the  churches,  which 
had  been  turned  into  places  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  fefiivals,  reftored  to  their  pri¬ 
mitive  ufes.  The  ftate  of  perfect)  - 
tion,  under  which  the  catholic  church 
of  France  had  laboured  for  two  years 
paid,  had  circumfcrihed  its  activity, 
and  limited  its  exertions  in  propa¬ 
gating  a  more  rational  fyftem  of 
faith  ;  its  correfpondence  contains 
little  elfe  than  accounts  of  individual 
fullering,  exhortations  to  con  {fancy 
and  patience,  recommendations  of 
mutual  charity  and,  forbearance,  and 
proofs  of  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  free  government.  A  public  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  attachment  appeared  in 
an  addrefs  or  pa  ft  oral  letter  written 
to  the  faithful  in  the  V enetian  iftands, 
which  had  been  incorporated  with 
the  French  republic.  The  Armenian. 
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patriarch,  and  thofe  of  Conftanti- 
nople  and  Jerufalem,  had  fent  cir¬ 
cular  letters  to  the  Chriftians  inha¬ 
biting  thofe  iftands,  filled  with  abject 
adulation  of  delpotifm  ;  and  one 
among  them,  enumerating,  with 
more  fatisfaCtion  than  became  a 
Chriftian  teacher,  the  eftablifhment 
of  Mahometanifm  among  the  bene- 
fits  of  Heaven,  the  counter  addrefs 
of  the  French  bifhops  contained  a. 
fhort  hiftorical  account  of  the  church 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  of  the  neceffity  of  reform,  the 
correction  of  abufes,  the  calamities 
and  perfecutions  to  which'  it  had 
been  fubjeCt,  and  the  fteadfaftnefs 
of  the  faithful.  The  bifhops  fpoke 
of  the  national  council  which  had 
been  held  at  Paris,  and  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  had  taken  place;  ex-  . 
prelfed  their  hopes  that  a  new  coun¬ 
cil  would  be  aftembled  in  the  fecu- 
lar  year  1800,  and  concluded  with 
this  fummarv  belief ;  “  Submitting 
in  everv  thing  to  the  faith  of  the 
Apoftolic,  Catholic,  and  Roman 
Church,  united  to  Pius  VI.  legiti¬ 
mate  fucceftbr  of  St.  Peter,  as  to  the 
centre  of  unity,  and  fubmitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  French  republic, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  we  ftiall  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfil  our  duties  as  paftors 
and  citizens;  and  fuch  are,  wetruft, 
the  difpofttions  which  animate  the 
clergy  of  your  iftands,  after  the  ex- 
ample  of  thofe  who  are  the  chiefs.” 

The  intolerance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  has  been  obferved,  prevent¬ 
ed  any  confiderable  propagation  of 
the  tenets  of  this  half-reforming 
church  ;  a  periodical  work,  partly 
hiftorical,  partly  doctrinal,  continu¬ 
ed  neverthdefs  to  appear,  and  a  few 
publications,  among  which,  (a  proof 
of  the  tolerant  fpirit  of  the  church), 
was  a  tra-nflation  of  “  The  Bifhop 
of  LandafTs  Apology,  in  Anfwer 
to  Paine’s  Age  of  Kcafon.”  This 
laft  book,  tranftated  into  French,  was 

not 
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Slot  known  in  France,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  worn-out  Hate  of  the 
matter,  as  the  general  contempt  en¬ 
tertained  for  the  talents  of  the  writ¬ 
er.  The  caufe  of  Chriftianity  was 
confidered  a  common  caufe,  and  the 
zeal  of  thefe  catholic  bifliops,  in  or¬ 
dering  a  proteftant  anfwer  to  be 
rranflated  t<%  a  work  never  read, 
though  ufelefs  as  to  the  objeft,  was 
a  proof  of  the  progrefs  of  the  fpirit 
of  toleration,  and  alfo  of  their  own 
difintereftednefs  in  the  propagation 
of  the  common  faith  ;  as  their  hopes 
of  earthly  rewards  were  now  lor 
ever  ektingmfhed,  fallen  back,  if  not 
to  the  fimple  doftrines  of  their  di¬ 
vine  mailer,  reduced  at  leafl  for  the 
greater  part  to  his  Hate  of  temporal 
poverty  and  fuffering. 

The  recall  of  fuch  as  had  beenha- 
niflied  in  purfuance  of  the  laws  of 
the  19th  Fruftidor  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  government.  Of 
thofe  individuals,  lome,  who  were 
confidered  as  deferving  of  the  pu- 
nifhment  decreed  againfl  them,  had 
cfcaped  that  punifhment  by  flight  ; 
others  had  been  the  dupes  of  the 
former;  but  feveral  had  left  behind 
them  examples  of  devotednefs  to  ii- 
bertv,  which  had  rendered  them  the 
objefts  of  the  deepeft  fympathv  and 
regret,  and  thofe  who  had  purfued 
them  of  general  execration.  The 
iegiflative  com  millions,  feeling  the 
force  of  thofe  fentiments,  and.  with- 
ing  to  diflinguifli  between  the  needy 
adventurer,  who  had  plied  in  every 
government  where  intereft  had  led 
him,  and  the  real  friend  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  enafted  that  every  individual, 
condemned  without  previous  judg¬ 
ment  by  a  Iegiflative  aft,  fhouid  be 
confidered  as  an  emigrant  if  he  en- 
tered  on  the  French  territory,  un- 
lefs  he  were  authorifed  by  an  ex- 
prefs  permiilion  of  government,  who 
might  fubjeft  him  to  fuch  infpeftion 
as  fhouid  be  thought  convenient.  In 


purfuance  of  this  law  a  confular  d e'¬ 
er  ee  was  palled,  which  recalled  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  individuals; 
among  whom  were  Baythelemy, 
Carnot,  Paftoret,  Portalis,  thofe  who 
remained  Hill  at  Guiana,  thole 
configned  Hill  in  the  Ifle  of  Oleron* 
and  fuch  alfo  as  had  not  furrendered. 
Refleftions  of  the  moH  opDofite  na¬ 
ture  arife  on  perilling  this  lift  ;  Li¬ 
berty  beholds  with  delight  the  re¬ 
turn  to  their  country  ot  thofe  who 
had  adorned  it  bv  their  genius,  and 
honoured  it  with  their  courage  ; 
Eloquence  and  Reftitude  will  long 
weep  over  the  urns  of  Tronqon, 
Du  Coudray,  and  Miirinais ;  and 
Political  Toleration  will  make  an 
invocation  to  Patience,  im feeing  by 
what  ftrange  fatality  names  of  re^ 
*vertd  worth  and  honour  alTociated 
with  thofe  of  the  polluted  and  exe¬ 
crable  a  Halims  of  their  country,  Col- 
lot  and  Vadier.  The  journal  ills  who 
had  been  viftims  of  the  law'  at  the 
19th  Fruftidor  were  like  wife  reftor* 
ed  to  their  country. 

A  further  change  took  place  in 
the  miniftry.  That  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  from  th^  time  of  the  refigna- 
tion  of  Talleyrand,  had  been  filled, 
and  not  unworthily,  by  Rheinart ; 
hut  as  the  refignation  of  Talleyrand 
had  been  rather  a  compliance  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  times  than  an  aft 
of  his  will,  he  now  re-allumed  thofe 
functions,  for  which  he  feemed  fitted, 
if  not  from  his  moral  qualities,  at 
leaft  from  his  habits  of  fimulation, 
and  the  fuhtleties  of  his  diplomatic, 
knowledge.  During  his  retreat  he 
had  meditated  with  Sieves,  the 
plan  of  reform,  and  had  been  an 
aftive  promoter  of  the  executjpn. 
Rheinart  was  fent  embaflador  to  the 
Helvetic  republic.  The  minifrer  of 
marine,  Bourdon,  a  mail  of  ordinary 
|  talents,  and  unfitted  in  many  re- 
fpefts  to  hold  a  place  of  that  import- 
1  an  re.  was  fent  coramiHsry  to  the 
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port  of  Antwerp;  and  Forfait,  ad- 
miniftrator  of  the  port  of  Breft,  was 
named  in  his  fhrad.  The  aftronomer 
La  Place,  and  Cambaceres,  who 
were  named  for  other  functions,  re¬ 
fig  ned  their  places  as  minifters  of  the 
interior,  and  of  juftice.  The  latter 
was  conferred  on  Abria],  prefident 
of  the  tribunal  of  revifion,  laid  to  be 
an  enlightened  and  upright  magif- 
trate;  the  former  on  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  of  w-hofe  patriotifm  as  legifla- 
tor  enough  has  already  been  laid, 
bur  of  whofe  talents  as  adminiftrator 
great  doubts  were  entertained. 

The  negotiators  appointed  by  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  to 
open  again  the  negotiation  lor  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  exifting  difference 
between  that  country  and  France 
had  at  this  period  landed  in  Europe. 
At  the  dole  of  the  laft  year  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  opening  of  the  con- 
grefs,  had  explained  the  caufes  of 
the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  former  negotiation.  He  fpoke  of 
the  wiflies  exprelfed  by  France  to  heal 
the  widening  breach,  and  of  the  un- 
juft  fufpidons  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  entertained  refpeCting  the  lin- 
ceritv  of  the  intentions  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the.  United  States.  He 
obferved  that  the  decree  of  the  di¬ 
redory  to  put  a  flop  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  French  privateers,  far 
from  having  its  due  execution,  had 
fandioned  thofe  depredations,  fince 
it  referred  for  its  execution  to  French 
laws  which  were  exprefsly  in  favour 
of  the  violation  ;  and  that  while 
fuch  laws  exifted,  laws  hoftiie  to  the 
rights  and  independence  of  every 
neutral  nation,  it  was  impolfible  to 
fupport  their  honour  and  rights,  ex¬ 
cept  by  firm  refiftance.  From  thefe 
pofitions  he  argued,  that  inftead  of 
relaxing  in  their  preparations  oF 
defence,  it  was  their  duty  and  fil¬ 
tered:  to  extend  them  ;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  it  was  the  fiacere  defire  of 
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the  government  of  the  United  States 
not  to  break  entirelv  the  union  be- 
tween  the  two  countries,  it  was  im- 
pollible  to  fend  again  another  em- 
bafiy  without  degrading  the  nation, 
until  France  had  given  the  necellarv 
atfu ranees,  that  the  facred  right  of 
embalfadors  lhould  be  refpeded. 
As  no  affurance  of  that  kind  had 
taken  place,  he  urged,  from  the 
hoftiie  conduit  of  France  to  other 
governments,  the  neceffity  of  mak¬ 
ing  vigorous  preparations  for  war. 

The  prefident’s  dilpofition  for 
war  with  France  was  but  ill  relifhed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Adams  had  the  good  fenfe  to 
yield  to  this  general  repugnance; 
and  therefore,  in  a  melfage  to  the 
fenate  (Feb.  25),  flated  that  the 
proportion  for  renewing  the  nego¬ 
tiation  with  France  having  excited 
univerfal  attention,  and  become  the 
general  fubjeCf  of  converfation,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  a  new  mode  of 
embaflV  would  give  more  fatisfaction 
to  the  legiflative  body  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  be  likely  to  allure  a  hap¬ 
pier  refult  to  the  objects  in  view. 
With  this  conviction,  the  prefident 
informed  the  fenate,  that  he  had 
named  MeiT.  Elfworth,  Henry,  and 
the  embaffador  at  the  Hague,  Mr. 
Murray,  as  minifters  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  republic,  to  terminate 
by  a  treaty  all  differences  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  The 
two  former  of  thefe  minifters  were 
not  however  to  embark  for  Europe 
till  they  had  received  from  the  di¬ 
rectory  direCt  and  explicit  affu- 
rances,  that  they  fhould  be  received 
in  their  characters,  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  rights  of 
nations;  and  till  minifters,  or  a 
minifter,  fhould  be  named  with 
equivalent  power  to  treat  with 
them. 

Nothing  was  more  reafonable  and 
iuft  than  this  requifition  on  the  part 
2  H  ‘.of 
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of  the  prefkleOt.  The  mode  of  dif- 
mi fling  the  late  negotiators  was  an 
aggravated  inlult  ;  but,  as  national 
refentment  was  fatisfied,  or  worn  out, 
the  French  government  gave  the  ne- 
ceffary  a  fill  ranees,  and  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  landed  in  Europe  juft  after 
the  events  of  the  1 8th  of  Brumaire. 

While  fymptoms  of  reconciliation 
and  amity  were  difeovering  them- 
felves  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  United  States,  the  breach 
between  France  and  Hamburgh 
feemed,  from  the  correfpondence  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  fenate,  to  be 
growing  wider.  The  fenate  had  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  four  Irifhmen,  two  of  whom, 
Napper  Tandy  and  Blackwell,  were 
officers  in  the  fervice  of  the  French 
republic,  and  who  were  on  their  way 
to  France,  after  having  been  flrip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Norway. 
The  arreft  and  long  imprifonment 
of  thofe  individuals  had  occafioned 
frequent  reclamations  from  the 
French  government,  and  the  fenate 
had  long  hefitnted  between  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  French  and  the  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  rights  of  nations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  menaces  and 
injunctions  of  the  Ruffian  and  Eng- 
lifli  governments  on  the  other.  The 
court  of  Beilin,  to  whom  the  fenate 
referred  this  matter,  refilled  its  in¬ 
terference,  and  the  fenate  finally  re- 
folved  orft .delivering  them  up  to 
England.  The  French  government, 
exaiperated  at  this  aft,  which  it 
deemed  a  manifeft  violation  ,-of  the 
law  of  nations,  palled  a  decree,  in 
which,  after  recapitulating  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  ■  finch*  as  the  duties 
which  the  laws  of  neutrality  impofie 
on  Hates  which  enjoy  its  benefits, 
that  the  moft  f acred  of  thefe  duties 
wa s  the  removal  of  every  aft  of  nof- 
tility  from  the  neutral  territory,  and 
the  affording  a  fee  lire  protection  and 
equal  afiylum  againftall  kind  of  vio¬ 


lence  exercifed  in  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  war ;  after  applying  this  doftrine, 
and  contrafling  its  principles  with 
the  conduft  of  the  governments  at 
v'ar  with  the  republic,  arid  Hating, 
that  if  thofe  crimes  were  not  held  up 
to  public  opinion  with  the  reproba¬ 
tion  which  they  deferved,  apprehen- 
fions  might  be  entertained,  that  one 
day  the  laws  of  war  might  become 
free  from  reftraint,  and  the  rights  of 
peace  without  guarantee;  that  rio 
barrier  would  any  longer  .exifl 
againft  the  progrefis  of  a  general  dif- 
folution,  and  that  Europe  would 
fall  back  rapidly  into  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm  :  applying,  in  fliort,  the  whole 
of  thofe pofitionsto  the  fenateof  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Hating,  that  the  deference 
of  a  government  to  atrocious  orders 
could  not  be  excufed  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  its  weaknefs,  efpecially 
when  Inch  government  had  volun¬ 
tarily  placed  itlelf  under  fuch  de¬ 
pendence,  and  that  this  was  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburgh  by 
orderi  ng  the  i  m  pi  ifonmen  t  ofiT  a  n  dy , 
Blackwell,  Morris,  and  Corbet,  and 
refilling  their  deliverance  after  the 
official  proof  that  they  were  French 
citizens  and  officers, which  the  French 
government  conlidered  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations,  a  crime  againffi 
humanity,  ah d  a  fierious  offence 
againfl  the  French  republic;  in 
confequence  of  this  the  French 
government  decreed,  that  this  viola¬ 
tion  fhoukl  be  denounced  to  every 
allied  and  neutral  government ;  that 
the  French  commercial  and  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  Hiould  immediately 
quit  Hamburgh';'  that  every  agent 
of  the  government  of  Hamburgh 
Hiould  quit  France;  and  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  embargo  fhouid  be  put  on  the 
Hamburgh  veffels  in  the  ports  of  the 
republic. 

The  fenate  of  Hamburgh,  in  ac¬ 
ceding  to  the  menaces  and  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and 
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London,  had  fallen  into  the  fame 
error  as  fome  other  cabinets.  The 
fenate  .had  refilled  the  demands  of 
the  allied  courts  till  the  victories  of 
the  allies  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and* 
Holland,  decided  its  choice  ;  but  the 
reveries  which  foon  after  took  place 
led  to  another  train  of  reflections, 
and  prompted  a  long  apologetic  let¬ 
ter  to  Bonaparte.  The  anfwer  of 
the  conful  was  very  laconic  :  “  We 
have  received  your  letter,  gentle¬ 
men.  It  does  not  juftify  you. 
Courage  and  virtue  are  the  pre- 
fervers  of  Bates ;  cowardice  and 
‘  vice  their  ruin.  You  have  violated 
hofpitality.  This  never  happened 
'  among  the  mo  ft  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  delert.  Your  fellow-citizens  will 
for  ever  reproach  you.  The  two 
unfortunate  men  whom  vou  have 
given  up  die  illuftrious ;  but  their 
blood  will  do  more  evil  to  their  per- 
fecutors  than  could  have  been  done 
by  an  army.” 

The  interval  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  conftitution,  was  filled  up  by 
various  aCts  reparatory  of  the  blun¬ 
ders  and  crimes  of  the  old  directory. 
Among  thofewas  the  fending  out  of 
the  republic  the  emigrants  who  had 
been  caft  afhore  at  Calais,  and  had 
been  dragged  from  dungeon  to  dun¬ 
geon,  from  tribunals  to  military 
commiflions,  by  the  orders  of  Mer¬ 
lin,  who  had  been  unable  to  bend 
either  tribunal  or  commiflion  to  his 
mandate  of  death.  The  French  pro- 
vifionary  government  now  declared, 
that  it  was  no  where  written  in  the 
code  of  civilifed  nations,  that  ad¬ 
vantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  a  ftiip- 
wreck,  to  deliver  up  to  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  laws  unfortunate  men 
who  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the 
waves  ;  juftifying  the  decree  by  ob- 
ferving,  that,  whatever  was  their 
e-rime,  it  had  been  fully  expiated, 
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and  that  the  fhipwreek  had  given 
them  complete  abfoiution. 

Another  decree  of  th*  govern¬ 
ment  ordered  the  interment  of  the 
late  pope,  whofe  body  had  lain  un¬ 
buried  at  Valence,  with  the  accuf- 
tomed  funereal  honours  due  to  his 
rank.  The  decree  {fated,  that  this 
perfonage,  refpeCtable  from  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  was  for  a  moment  hoftile 
to  France,  only  from  the  counfels  of 
thofe  who  furrounded  his  old  age, 
and  that  it  was  confiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  French  nation,  and 
conformable  to  the  fenfibility  of  the 
national  character,  to  beftow  marks 
of  confideration  on  a  man  who  held 
one  of  the  firft  ftations  on  earth.  A 
monument  was  alfo  ordered  to  be 
ereCted  on  the  place  of  his- burial. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
aCts  of  the  prodigality  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  late  directory  had  been 
the  fending  vaft  fnms  of  money  out 
of  France  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  prifoners  in  England.  The 
pretence  for  this  meafure  tvas  an 
atrocious  calumny  reflecting  the  ill 
treatment  of  the  French  prifoners  in 
England;  which  irifult  the  Englifli 
government  repul  fed  with  becoming 
dignity.  The  farce  of  voluntary 
fubfeription  for  thofe  victims  of 
Englifli  barbarity  came  in  aid  of 
this  ftrange  projeCt  of  fpeculatioo, 
entered  into  by  certain  members  of 
the  government,  who  had  diicover- 
ed  this  new  mode  of  diffipating  the 
treafure  of  the  republic,  in  01  der  to 
fwell  tbsrir  own.  A  decree  of  the 
confuls  annulled  this  fyftem  of  pro¬ 
digality,  of  which  the  Englifli  had 
taken  advantage,  after  expofing  the 
calumnv  upon  which  it  had  been 
founde  J- 

While  the  government  was  ac¬ 
tively  employed  in  correcting  the 
blunders  and  repairing  the  wrongs 
of  its  predeceflbrs,  it  was  not  lefs  at- 
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tentively  occupied  in  preparing  fuch 
meafures  as  it  deemed  belt  fitted  to 
hinder  the  return  of  fimilar  evils. 
The  commiffions  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  in  reviling  and  cor¬ 
recting  a  conftitution  which  had 
femanated  from  the  laboratory  of 
Sieves,  the  great  and  leading  points 
of  which  were  a  grand  elector,  who 
was  to  be  fupreme  magiftrate,  hav¬ 
ing  under  him  two  confuls,  one  for 
external,  and  the  other  for  home 
affairs,  holding  their  places  at  the 
will  of  the  grand  eleCtor,  who  was 
to  be  the  fupreme  ruler  of  the  ftate, 
and  alfo  a  confervatory  jury  for  life, 
naming  from  popular  lifts  the  legil- 
lative  bodies;  and  among  whofe 
other  avocations  was  to  be  that  of 
revoking,  or,  agreeably  to  (he  term 
'then  in  ufe,  abforbing  fuch  citizens 
as  from  talent  or  ambition  fhould 
acquire  undue  influence  in  the  ftate. 

The  grand  elector,  and  the  lyftem 
pf  abforption,  while  they  afforded 
Speculation  ahd  amufement  to  the 
politicians  and  wits  of  Paris,  became 
matter  of  ferious  controverfv  be¬ 
tween  the  two  confuls  Sieves  and 
Bonaparte.  Thefe  men  were  of 
characters  too  ardent  and  decifive  to- 
keep  longer  together  than  was  ne- 
ceffary  to-  obviate  a  common  danger. 
The  foldier  was  as  haughty  as  the 
ftatefman  wasobflinate.  Whofhould  / 
be  the  firft  or  feuond  man  in  the 
ftate  was  a  qUeftion  of  high  impoit, 
and  not  eafiiv  to  be  loived.  Each 
had  their  pa  rtf  fans  in  the  difculiion, 
but  the  influence  of  Bonaparte  at 
length  decided  the  difpute  ;  the  title 
«f  grand  eleCtor  was  di (carded,  and 
the'  lyftem  of  abiorption  (hared  the 
fame  fate. 

After  various  meetings  of  the  con- 
fuk  and  com  millions,  and  lengthened 
difcuffions,  the  conftitutton  received 
l he  approbation  ot  the  great  majo¬ 
rity,  and  the  fanCtion  of  the  ’  whole, 
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and  was  proclaimed  with  the  acctrf- 
tomed  folemnity  (24th  December) 
throughout  Paris.  The  declaration^ 
of  the  rights  of  man,  fuch  as  li¬ 
berty,  equality,  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  the  developement  of 
what  were  called  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  not  made  the  preface  of 
this  conftitution,  as  of  thofe  that  had 
preceded  it ;  becaufe,  it  was  faidr 
thefe  principles  were  fo  umverially 
acknowledged,  that  their  further  ex- 
pofition  wa3  unneceftary.  The  dif- 
pofitionsof  this  conftitution  differed 
very  materially  in  feveral  points 
from  thofe  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  right  of  citizenfhip  for 
Frenchmen  is  under  the  fame  regu¬ 
lations  asr  in  the  late  conftitutions* 
as  is  alfo  that  of  foreigners,  except¬ 
ing  with  refpeCt  to  the  time  of  pre¬ 
vious  refidence,  which  is  extended 
from  feven  to  ten  years.  The  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  right  of  citizenfhip  is 
the  fame.  The  European  territory 
of  the  French  republic  is  divided  in¬ 
to  departments*  and  communiai  ar~- 
rondijJcmcntSy  or  diftriCb.  The  ci¬ 
tizens  of  each  eommunial  diftriCb 
choofe  thofe  amongft  them  whom 
they'judge  beft  fitted  for  public  em  ¬ 
ployments.  A  lift  is  formed  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  citizens  who  coffi- 
pofe  that  diftrid ;  and  from  this  lift 
the  public  fundionaries  of  the  di- 
ftrid  are  choieiv  The  citizens  who 
form  this  firft  lift  of  the1  eommunial 
diftrift  choofe  again  a  tenth  part 
among  themfelVes.  From  this  fe- 
cond  lift,  called  the  departmental  lift, 
are  chofen  the  public  functionaries 
of  the  department.  From  this  de¬ 
partmental  lift  arifes.  a  third  lift, 
chofen  likewife  by  the  perfons  form¬ 
ing  the  departmental  lift  ;  which 
third  lift  comprehends  thofe  whe 
are  eligible  to  national  public  func¬ 
tions.  Thefe  lifts  are  filled  up,  in 
dale  of  death,  or  abfence,  every  three 

year: 
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Tears  by  the  citizens,  who  may  with¬ 
draw  any  name  they  think  proper, 
and  replace  it  by  another.  The  firft:  - 
lift  is  to  be  formed  in  the  ninth  vear 

t! 

of  the  republic  ;  and  alt  fiich  as  are 
retried  iirimediately  to  public  func¬ 
tions  form  a  necellary  part  of  thofe 
who  are  eligible.  The  legiftative 
power  is  cotupofed  of  a  tribunate, 
confifting  of  ioo  members  of  2,5 
years  of  age  at  leaft,  renewable  a 
fifth  part  every  year,  and  always  re- 
eligible  as  long  as  they  are  kept  on 
the  national  lift:  of  a  legiftative 
body  compofed  of  300,  whofe  mem¬ 
bers  muft  be  30  years  old  at  leaft, 
and  a  fifth  part  of  whom  is  annually 
renewed,  but  who  are  ineligible  till 
the  fecond  year :  neither  of  thefe 
have  the  initiation  of  the  laws,  this 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  executive 
|  power,  which,  by  a  council  of  ftate, 

!  confiding  of  thirty  members,  pro- 
pofes  the  laws  to  t’ne  legiftative 
body.  Thefe  laws  are  to  be  debated 
firft  by  the  tribunate,  and,  whether 
accepted  or  reje&ed  by  that  body, 
are  afterwards  to  be  difeuftcd  by 
members  of  the  tribunate,  and  of 
the  council  of  ftate,  before  the  legif- 
lative  body,  who  are  filently  to 
1  judge  between  the  two  parties,  and 
finally  rejeft  or  accept  the  propor¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  legiftative  body 
have  not  the  initiative  of  the  laws, 
the  tribunate  may  exprefs  its  wifti 
refpecting  laws  made,  and  to  be 
made  ;  refpedfing  abufes  to  correft ; 
and  ameliorations  in  every  part  of 
the  public  adminiftration  which 
wifli  is  not,  however,  to  be  binding 
on  any  conftituted  authority,  or  to 
be  attended  by  any  neceflary  confe- 
quence.  Every  decree  receiving  the 
fan&ion  of  the  legiftative  body  is  to 
be  promulgated  in  ten  days  by  the 
firft  conful.  The  renewal  of  the  le- 
giflative  body  is  not  to  take  place  till 
the  year  teg.  The  feffion  is  to  laft 
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four  months,  but  the  legiflature 
may  be  convoked  on  urgent  occa- 
■  fiotis.  The  tribunate  forms  a  com- 
miffion  of  ten  or  fifteen  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  when  it  adjourns;  which  com- 
miftion  may  continue  its  fittings. 

The  falary  of  a  tribune  is  13,000 
livres  ;  that  of  the  members  of  the 
legiftative  body  10,000  livres  a  year. 

The  executive  power  is  compofed 
of  the  firft  cenful  Bonaparte,  who 
promulgates  the  laws,  names  and 
difmhTes  minifters,  generals,  embal- 
fadors,  and  counfellors  of  ftate  ;  the 
officers  of  the  army  by  fea  and  land  ; 
the  members  of  local  ad minift ra¬ 
tions,  and  the  commiftaries  of  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  tribunals;  all  the 
iudges,  criminal  and  civil,  except 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  judges 
of  the  tribunal  of  revifion,  without 
the  power  of  difmiffing  them.  The 
other  powers  are  fiich  as  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  late  direftory  ;  the 
keeping  up  political  relations,  form- 
ing  negotiations,  making  prelimi¬ 
nary  ftipulations,  figning  and  con¬ 
cluding  all  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
truce,  neutrality,  trade,  and  other 
conventions;  ail  which  declarations, 
treaties,  and  conventions,  are  pro- 
pofid,  di  (cuffed,  decreed,  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  laws.  There  are  alfo 
two  other  confuls  (Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun)  named  likewife  by  the  con- 
ftitution  for  the  difcuffion  of  affairs 
with  the  firft  conful ;  but  they  have 
onlv  a  con ful tative  voice,  and  no 
ricrht  in  the  decifion.  The  confuls 
are  inviolable ;  they  are  named  for 
ten  years,  and  are  re-eligiblc;  the 
third  conful,  for  the  firft  time,  is 
named  only  for  five  years.  The 
firft  conful  has,  for  the  firft  two 
years,  a  falary  of  500,000  livres ; 
the  others,  three-tenths  of  the  fum 
allowed  to  the  firft.  There  is  alfo  a 
council  of  ftate  charged  with  the 
formation  of  the  projects  of  laws  to 
be  prefented  to  the  legiftative  body,  s 
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with  the  regulation  of  public  admi- 
niftration,  and  alfo  to  refolve  fuch 
difficulties  as  might  occur  in  matters 
of  adminiftration. 

The  adminiftration  is  confided  to 
minifters  who  fuperintend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  public  adminiilration,  and 
without  whole  fignature  no  a<ft  of 
government  can  have  effeCl ;  and 
alfo  to  local  adminillrations  efta- 
bliliiecl  in  each  communial  or  more 
extended  diftriCt,  and  whole  autho¬ 
rity  is  lubordinate  to  that  of  the 
minifters.  The  minifters  are  re- 
fponlible,  each  in  their  refpe&ive 
departments,  for  the  execution  of 
a£ts  of  government  figned  by  them, 
and  declared  unconftitutional  by  the 
fenate;  for  the  inexecution  of  the 
jaws,  and  the  regulations  of  public 
adminiilration ;  for  particular  or-* 
ders  emanating  from  them,  if  fuch 
orders  be  contrary  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  to  the  adminiflrative  re¬ 
gulations. 

The  judiciary  power  is  compofed 
ofjufticesof  the  peace  named  by  the 
citizens  in  each  communial  diftriCt ; 
in  civil  matters  of  tribunals  judging 
in  the  hr  ft  intlance,  and  tribunals  of 
appeal  ;  of  correctional  tribunals, 
from  which  there  is  appeal  to 
criminal  tribunals,  whole  judgment 
is  without  appeal  to  any  other  tri¬ 
bunal  than  that  of  revjfion,  which 
is  eftsblifhed  for  the  whole  republic, 
which  decides  on  all  appeals  againft 
judgments  where  the  forms  of  law 
have  been  violated,  but  can  take  no 
cognifance  of  the  matter  itfelf,  and 
which  it  fends  before  another  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  judges  of  thofe  diffe¬ 
rent  tribunals  are  chofen  for  life. 
The  organifation  ,  of  the  judiciary 
power  is  to  be  definitively  regulated 
by  la  ws  on  the  bafis  of  the  conftitu- 

1  w!  ' 

tion. 

The  confervatory  power  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  fenate  of  fixty-two  mem¬ 


bers,  chofen  for  life,  and  to  be  fixed 
at  the  number  of  eighty,  choofing 
two  every  fucceffive  year  till  the 
number  be  completed.  The  choice 
of  the  members,  in  cafe  of  vacancy, 
is  made  by  their  own  body  on  a  lift 
of  three  candidates,  prefented  by 
the  tribunate,  legiflative  body,  and 
the  firft  conful  ;  whofe  choice,  if  it 
fall  on  the  fame  individual,  becomes 
obligatory  on  the  fenate.  The  age 
of  forty  years  is  required  to  be  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body.  They  eleCf  from 
the  national  lift  of  candidates,  pre¬ 
fented  by  the  departments,  the  legis¬ 
lators,  the  tribunes,  the  confuls,  the 
judges  of  revision,  and  the  commit*- 
lions  of  the  national  accounts.  They 
maintain  or  annul  all  afits  which 
are  denounced  to  them  as  unconftitu- 
tional  by  the  tribunate  or  the  go¬ 
vernment,  comprehending  the  no¬ 
mination  of  perfons  defignated  on 
the  national  lift.  The  firft  conful, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  funCtionfe,  or 
on  his  refignation,  becomes  fenator 
by  right ;  the  other  confuls  have  the 
fame  privilege,  but  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  only  of  their  functions.  Their 
falaries  are  the  twentieth  part  of 
that  of  the  firft  conful,  and  taken 
from  the  revenues  a  riling  from  the 
national  domains.  The  two  provi- 
fionary  confuls,  Sieyes  and  Ducos.fi 
are  named  members  of  this  fenate, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  firft 
and  third  conful  named  by  the  con- 
ftit'utien,  choofe  the  majority  of  the 
fenate,  which  majority  fill  up  , their 
body,  and  proceed  to  the  other  elec¬ 
tions. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  the 
conftitution  which  was  remitted  by 
the  conluls  to  the  examination  and 
fanction  of  the  people,  and  which- 
they  represented  in  their  addrefs 
as  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
reprefentative  government,  on  the 
facred  rights  of  property,  equality, 
and  liberty  :  they  observed  to  them,' 
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that  the  powers  which  it  infti  tilted 
would  be  ftrong  and  (table,  fuch  as 
they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  gua- 
rantie  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the 
interefts  of  the  (fate  ;  finally,  that 
the  revolution  was  accompli  (hed  on 
the  principles  with  which  it  had  be¬ 
gun,  and  that  it  was  concluded. 

Whether  this  conftitution  be 
founded  on  thofe  facred  rights  and 
true  principles,  and  whether  or  not 
the  revolution  be  finifhed,  is  yet  a 
point  unfettled.  What  is  declared 
of  the  prefent  conftitution  was  af¬ 
firmed  of  the  laft  ;  yet  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  that  conftitution  we  ex- 
preffed  our  doubts  on  its  firft  efta- 
bliffiment,  and  we  have  fince  feen 
not  only  every  right  and  principle 
violated,  blit  the  revolutionary  (pint 
raging  more  furioufty  and  tyran¬ 
nically  than  at  any  other  period, 
except  the  reign  of  terror,  and  re¬ 
kindling  the  flame  of  war  on  the 
continent.  The  vice,  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  faid,  was  not  in  the  confti¬ 
tution  (b  much  as  in  the  men  who 
were  unhappily  appointed  to  prefide 
over  its  diredlion.  In  order  to  exalt 
this  new  fyftem  of  government,  it 
was  judged  neceflary  to  depreciate 
that  which  had  fallen.  The  late 
conftitution  was  in  ftronger  alliance 
with  the  exercife  of  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  ;  political  liberty  was 
more  minutely  diffeminated,  while 
the  prefent  acknowledges  equally 
the  principle,  but  reftrains  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  latter  was  better  fitted 
for  an  enlightened  nation  in  the  ha¬ 
bitude  of  freedom  ;  the  prefent  more 
accommodated  to  a  people  in  the 
apprenticeftiip  of  liberty,  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  become  free.  On  the  pro¬ 
bable  confequences  of  this  new  revo¬ 
lution  it  were  endlefs  to  fpeculate, 
and  idle  to  prophely  ;  the  European 
world  has,  fince  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  been  too  often  deceived  to  truft 
tq  any  other  guide  than  experience; 


the  tree  may  appear  rob  lift  and 
fkmrifhing,  but  it  can  be  known 
only  by  its  fruits.  If  the  failure  ot 
the  late  conftitution  has  been  juftly 
attributed  to  the  folly,  tyranny,  and 
treafon  which  preffded  over  its 
deftinies,  the  exiftence  of  the  prefent 
is  not  lb  immediately  threatened. 
Of  the  perfons  named  to  places  by 
the  conftitution,  Bonaparte  and 
Sieves  hold  the  firft  rank.  The 
conteft  for  fupremacy  in  the  hierar* 
chy  of  government  was  at  firft  warm 
iy  difputed  between  thefe  chiefs. 
The  vieftory  was  decided  in  favour  oi 
Bonaparte;  but  public  jealoufy,  if 
not  public  favour,  (till  held  ftrong!  y 
to  Sieyes.  It  was  neceflary  for  the 
confolidation  of  Bonaparte’s  power 
to  difninifti  as  much  as  poflible  this 
prejl’ge  in  favour  of  his  rival.  The 
fnare  was  coarfe,  and  obvious,  yet 
Bonaparte,  it  feems,  had  difeovered 
the  nature  of  his  game.  In  the  eagle 
(oaring  to  the  fun,  he  found  traces 
of  the  kite  that  (loops  to  carrion. 
Sieyes,  ftruggling  for  power,  was 
deemed  ambitious ;  but  he  was  re- 
fpe&able,  and  approved ;  he  had 
even  a  very  large  minority  in  his 
favour.  His  more  fortunate  rival,  for 
the  prefent,  might  have  (oared  a- 
bove  him,  but  Sieyes  was  an  objeft 
conftantly  in  view.  His  name  was 
interwoven  with  the  revolution  ; 
thofe  who  d ifliked  his  ambition  had 
confidence  in  his  principles.  To 
deftroy  this  laft  hold,  it  was  neceflary 
to  tempt  his  avarice.  The  bait  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  Bonaparte  felt  his  feat 
folid  and  permanent  the  moment 
that  Sieyes  accepted  the  eftate  of 
Crofne,  a  national  domain  of  600/. 
fterling  a  year,  which  the  legiflative 
commiffions  were  inftrucled  to  offer 
him.  Half  of  France  regarded  tie 
offer  as  an  infult,  and  the  other  half 
no  way  doubted  of  Sieyes’s  inftant 
rejection*  Both  were  aftonifhed  and 
difappointed.  Sieyes  fwallowed  with 
2  H  4  greed  int  is 
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greedinefs  the  bait ;  but  to  render 
the  tranfacftion  more  ludicrous,  the 
national  eftate  fo  ignominiouflv  be- 
Rowed  was  discovered  to  be  the 
property  of  a  private  citizen.  Sicyes 
having  incurred  the  difgrace,  was 
refolved  not  to  lofe  the  profit,  but 
followed  up  his  difhonour  with  all 
the  fervour  oP  avaricious  intrigue, 
and  procured  the  mutation  of  his 

unenioved  domain  into  a  fum  of 

*■' 

money  of  thrice  the  value. 

Sieves  received,  with  this  hire  of 
his  public  fervices,  the  fuperaddition 
of  a  place  for  life,  with  25,000  livres 
a  year  as  fenator  :  his  colleague,  the 
ex-direCtor  Ducos,  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  blind  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  other,  was  rewarded  like- 
wife  with  a  finfilar  appointment : — 
the  fecond  and  third  confuls  were 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun ;  the  one 
a  law  yer  of  eminence,  who  had  bent 
to  every  party  in  the  revolution, 
but  who  had  more  particularly  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  civil  concerns 
of  the  Rate,  and  who  had  arranged 
a  civil  code,  which  it  is  expeffed 
will  be  foon  prefented  to  the  con- 
Rderation  of  the  legiflature.  Le¬ 
brun,  who  formerly  held  a  place 
under  the  monarchy,  is  Rill  an  a- 
vowed  royal iR,  a  man  of  bufinefs, 
and  alfo  a  poet.  The  power  of  thofe 
confuls  was  not  very  extenfive, 
and  they  were  regarded  as  little  elfe 
than  m afters  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  firft.  To  thefe  two  confuls, 
and  the  two  lenators,  was  intrufted 
the  nomination  of  the  majority  of 
the  fenate.  Their  choice  in  general 
fell  on  men  whole  conduct  through 
the  revolution  had  been  meritorious, 
Rich  as  Creuze,  L.atouche,  Lenoir, 
Laroche,  and  Kellerman  ;  on  men 
of  fcience,  fuc-h  as  Berthollet,  Lace- 
pede,  Laplace,  Monge ;  men  of 
letters,  Rich  as  Cabanis,  Volney, 
and  Garat;  the  choice  likewife  of 
this  majority  fell  on  deferring  men ; 


the  ci-devant  duke  of  Praflin,  Cor* 
nudet,  Chaifet ;  and  men  of  pro-< 
perty,  fuch  as  Lecoulteux  and  Per- 
regaux,  bankers ;  fame  were  of 
fmall  note,  and  very  few  were  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  As  foon  as  the  fenate 
was  filled  up,  the. members  proceed-, 
ded  to  the  nomination  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  and  of  the  legiflatjve  body. 
The  former  was  intended  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  aflive  young  men  of  fpirit 
and  patriorifm,  vigilant  and  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  The  greater  number  of 
thofe  who  were  elected  to  this  of¬ 
fice  had  aCted  honourable  parts  in 
the  revolution ;  a  few  were  feated 
from  motives  of  private  friendfhip, 
and  by  the  influence  of  intrigue. 
The  nomination  to  the  legifiative 
body  was  more  exceptionable,  the 
greater  part  was  compofed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  councils  ;  numbers, 
no  doubt,  deferved  this  difiinCFton, 
but  others  were  alfo  named,  of 
whofe  opinions  nothing  had  been 
heard,  or  who  had  been  known  only 
for  their  cowardly  complaifance  tos 
the  directorial  regimen  of  Rewbell 
and  Merlin. 

The  council  of  Rate  chofen  by 
the  firft  conful  was  compofed,  for 
the  mofl  part,  of  men  eminent  for 
talent  in  the  refpeftive  ftdions  to 
which  th*y  were  appointed  ;  fuch 
as  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Emmery, 
Chaptal,  Fourcroy,  Petiet,  Regdaud, 
Gantheaume,  Jollivet,  Tarbe  :  there 
were  others  lefs  approved  in  this 
corps,  fuch  as  Raederer,  Real,  and 
Berber ;  but  the  general  compofi- 
tion  was  an  union  of  as  much  ta¬ 
lents  and  integrity  as  could,  perhaps, 
at  that  feafon  be  found  in  France. 

The  confervatory  fenate  and  the 
confuls  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  the  members  of  the  refpe&ive  ad- 
miniftrations  before  the  conftitu- 
tron.  was  accepted  by  the  people 
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prefuming,  and  with  good  reafon,  it  was  become  tjieir  duty  to  ftop  the 
Z*  its  general  and  ipeedy  adoption,  progrefs  of  this  war,  and  totally  ex- 
liegilteis  weie  opened  in  every  com-  tinguilh  it,  but  that  they  were  bn- 
rnune,  in  which  citizens  in  fen  bed  willing  to  employ  the  force  put  into 
themvotes,  either  of  acceptance  or  their  hands  till  they  had  exhaufted 
rejection,  as  their  principles  or  opi-  every  mode  of  perfuafion  and  juftice, 
mons  directed.  The  confuls  mean-  The  authors  of  thefe  commotions 
while  took  pofleffion  of  the  reins  of  were  reprefented  as  the  frantic  par- 
goveinment,  of  which  they  gave  of-  tifans  of  two  men  (the  two  brothers 
hcial  notice  (27th  December)  to  the  of  Lewis  XVIth)  who  had  neither 
confervatory  fenate,  by  letter;  in  done  honour  to  their  rank  by  the 
which  they  promifed,  « that  they  exhibition  of  any  virtues,  nor  to 
would  employ,  in  every  circum-  their  misfortunes  by  any  fplendid 
itance,  all  means  in  their  power  to  action,  and  who  lived  d {dpi fed  a- 
defti  oy  the  fpirit  of  faction,  create  a  mong  foreigners,  where  they  had 
public  fpirit,  and  confolidate  the  accumulated  hatred  without  tnfpir- 
conftitution,  trufting  that  the  fenate  ing  a  tingle  fentirnent  of  efteem  : 
would  join  them  in  preventing  the  the  reft  were  traitors,  fold  to  foreign 
machinations  of  ill-inclined  men,  if  powers,  and  inftruments  of  their 
any  fuch  had  obtained  admiffion  fury ;  or  ruffians  feeking  food,  and 
into  the  fiift  offices  of  the  ftate.”  impunity  tor  their  crimes,  in  the  dif- 
Lhe  laft  paragraph  of  this  official  orders  which  they  committed  and 
letter  was  underftood  as  an  admoni-  fomented  :  to  fuch  as  thefe,  the  go- 
tion  to  the  fenate,  not  only  for  the  vernment  owed  neither  refpe<ft  nor 
lightnefs  and  partiality  with  which  declaration  of  its  principles :  but 
they  had  admitted  ceitain  perfoiis  there  are  citizens,  continues  the 
into  the  different  branches  of  the  manifefto,  who  are  dear  to  the  conn- 
iegiflature,  but  alfo  a  gentle  repri-  try,  who  have  been  feduced  by  the 
mand  for  the  fpirit  of  oppofttion  machinations  of  the  former;  to  tliofe 
which  had  been  conftantly  main-  we  owe  truth,  and  information, 
tained,  duiing  the  nomination,  to  Unjuft  laws,  the  manifefto  acknow- 
eveiy  recommendation  made  by  ledged,  had  been  promulgated  and 
Bonaparte.  .  executed  ;  arbitrary  afts  had  alarm- 

The  firft  attentions  of  the  con-  ed  the  fecurity  of  citizens,  and  the 
fills,  after  their  inftallation,  were  liberty  of  confcience;  in  every  de¬ 
ft  irefted  towards  the  departments  partment,  names  unjuftly  or  care- 
of  the  weft,  where  the  civil  war,  lefsly  inferted  on  the  lift  of.  emi- 
t hough  it  had  conftderably  abated  grants  had  affeffed  citizens  who 
of  its  fiercenefs  by  the  fubmiffton  had  never. quitted  their  country,  nor 
of  various  chiefs,  (till  continued  to  even  their  homes;  the  great  piin- 
defolate  and  diforganife  the  coun-  ciples,  in  fhort,  of  focial  order  had 
try.  As  this  was  the  moft  ruinous  been  violated.  After  this  frank  de¬ 
calamity  that  affeffed  the  ftate,  luch  clafation,  juftificatory  in  fome  mea- 
coercive  meafures  were  refolved  on  fure  of  the  reftftance  which  had 
as  ftiould  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy,  and,  if  been  made,  the  manifefto  ftattd, 
neceffary,  a  terrible  termination.  A  that  it  was  to  repair  this  injuftice, 
tjfoiifular  m an itefto was  therefore  ad-  •  and  thofe  errors,  that  a  government 
dreffed  (25th  December)  to  the  in-  founded  on  the  facred  bafts  of  li- 
ha'pitants  of  thofe  departments,  in  berty  and  equality  had  been  pio- 
which  the  coni uls  reprefented,  that  claimed  and  acknowledged  by  the 
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nation ;  that  it  would  be  the  con- 
ftant  will,  as  it  was  the  intereft  and 
glory  of  the  firft  magiftrates,  to  heal 
every  wound  of  the  Bate ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  intention  might  be 
found  in  the  various  ads  of  juftice 
which  had  emanated  from  them, 
fome  of  which  the  manifefto  enu¬ 
merated  ;  fuch  as  the  repeal  of  the 
difaftrous  law  refpe$ing  hoftages, 
the  forced  loan,  and  the  recall  of 
multitudes  from  exile  ;  that  liberty 
of  confcience  was  guarantied  by  the 
conftitution ;  that  the  edifices  for 
public  worfiiip  were  reftored  to  the 
people ;  that  particular  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  fuch  departments 
as  had  been  vifited  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  calamities;  and  that  every  dif- 
pofition  to  induftry,  whether  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  manufadures,  ftiould  find 
the  moff  marked  encouragement. 

After  making  thefe  avowals  of 
wrongs  on  the  part  of  the  late  go¬ 
vernment,  and  promifes  of  amend¬ 
ment  on  that  of  the  prefent,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weft,  to  whom 
plenary  remiftion  for  all  paft  offences 
was  offered,  were  invited  to  rally 
round  a  conftitution  which  pre- 
fented  fuch  benefits,  to  feparate 
themfelves  from  thofe  who  perfifted 
in  mifleading  them,  and  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  their  habitual 
occupations.  To  fuch  as  were  dif- 
obedient,  or  regardlefs  of  the  invita¬ 
tion,  the  dreadful  alternative  of  the 
ravages  and  defolation  of  war  was 
held  out  :  but  of  this  horrible  expe¬ 
dient  the  confuls  were  pet  funded 
that  no  ufe  would  be  made,  fince 
henceforth  no  fentiment  >  ould  ani¬ 
mate  Frenchmen  hut  ihat  of  love 
for  their  country.  u  The  minifters 
of  a  God  of  peace, ”  added  they  in 
the  conclufion  of  their  sddrefs, 
“  will  be  the  firft  promoters  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  concord;  they  will 
fpeak  to  the  heart  the  language  they 
learnt  at  the  fchool  of  their  mafter  j 


they  will  enter  thofe  temples  which 
are  now  opened  again  to  them,  aud 
offer,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
facrifice  which  Ihall  expiate  the 
crimes  of  war,  and  the  blood  which 
it  has  can  fed  to  be  ftied.” 

This  feaforiable  and  conciliatory 
addrefs,  fo  oppolite  in  its  views  and 
tendency  to  the  perfecuting  dra- 
gonades  of  the  late  government, 
was  followed  by  a  confular  decree, 
which  ftated,  that  in  the  decade  after 
the  publication,  in  the  communes 
forming  the  arrondiffement  of  the 
army  of  England,  the  bands  of 
infurgents  ftiould  diffolve  them¬ 
felves,  and  every  inhabitant  return 
to  his  commune;  that  arms  of  every 
kind,  particularly  the  artillery  and 
mu  fleets  which  had  been  furniflied 
by  the  Englifh,  ftiould  be  depofited 
in  certain  places,  and  agreeably 
to  the  mode  which  ftiould  be  pre- 
feribed  by  general  Hedonville; 
that  an  entire  and  abfolute  amnefty 
ftiould  be  granted  to  the*  inhabit 
tants  of  the  weftern  departments 
for  all  paft  events ;  and  that  the 
communes  which  ftiould  remain  in 
rebellion  ftiould  be  declared  out  of 
the  conftitution,  and  treated  as  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  French  nation. 

The  admonitions  contained  in 
this  proclamation  were  foon  after 
feconded  by  other  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  conftderations,  the  detail  of 
which  belongs  to  another  epocha. 
The  important  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
French  republic  have  left  in  arrear 
the  recital  of  what  during  that  time 
had  been  paffing  without  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  with  a  fketch  of  which  the 
account  of  the  tranfadfions  of  the 
prefent  year  will  be  doled. 

After  the  fignal  victories  gained  by 
the  French  over  the  united  armies 
of  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  under 
Korfakow  at  Zurich,  and  Suwar- 
row  in  the  little  cantons,  the  allied 
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armies  found  themfelves  towards  the 
beginning  of  November  in  the  fame 
podtion,  and  in  the  fame  lines, 
which  the  Audrian  army  had  occu¬ 
pied  before  its  entry  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  by  the  Grifons  and  the  Thur- 
gau.  Thefe  lines,  though  very 
'  extended,  were  neverthelefs  almoft 
impregnable,  becaufe  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  interval  between  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  wings  was  covered  by 
the  Lake  of  Conftance.  The  fe- 
curity  which  refulted  from  this  ad¬ 
vantage  permitted  the  archduke  to 
keep  his  podtion  at  Schaffhaufen, 
between  the  Danube  and  Switz¬ 
erland.  He  had  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Donauefchingen,  from 
whence  he  kept  his  eye  on  Bafil, 
where  Mafiena  was  making  demon- 
ftrations  of  attack  to  favour  the 
paflage  pf  the  river  and  the  new 
movements  of  the  French  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  At  the  fame  time 
the  archduke,  fupported  on  his  right 
by  the  corps  of  general  Stzarray 
and  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
took  meafures  for  filling  up  by  his 
left  the  void  which  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army  had  left  in  the 
Grifons  and  the  Voralberg. 

Suwarrow  affiembled  his  armv  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Lindau  on 
the  Lake  of  Conftance,  and  rallied 
alfo  the  divifions  of  Korfakow  ; 
thefe  two  Ruffian  armies  were  dill 
refpe<dable,  their  lofs  not  having 
exceeded  much  more  than  half  their 
original  number.  They  yet  occu¬ 
pied  towards  the  end  of  October 
the  important  pod  of  Bregantz, 
but  were  foori  after  relieved  by  Ba¬ 
varian  troops,  when  the  Ruffian  di¬ 
vifions  of  artillery,  which  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy  by  the  Tyrol, 
had  reached  the  heights  of  Kemp- 
fen.  Suwarrow,  who  had  already 
lent  back  his  cavalry  on  his  rear, 
began  his  retreat,  transferring  his 
head-quarters  and  the  line  of  his 
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fird  cantonments  to  Memmingen  ; 
the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Conde 
filed  off  from  this  army  upon  Augf- 
burg,  to  take  their  winter-quar¬ 
ters  either  in  the  town  or  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  From  this  defection  of 
the  Ruffian  general,  the  archduke’s 
dtuation  became  extremely  critical. 
He  however  contrived,  by  the  good 
choice  of  pofitions,  on  a  line  of 
about  fourfcore  leagues,  from  the 
famous  pod  of  Nauders,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Engadin,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Tyrol,  down  to  Phi- 
liplburg,  to  keep  up  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Rhine  a  refpe<dab!e  de- 
fenfive,  with  lefs  than  60,000  men, 
againdfuperiprforces.  TheFrench, 
alter  having  fecured  their  pofitions 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
dance,  pudied  their  advantages  on 
the  fide  of  the  Grifons  by  the  Valley 
of  Difentis.  The  generals  Soult, 
Loifon,  and  Mortier,  diflodged 
fucceffively  the  corps  of  the  rear¬ 
guard,  which  had  held  firm  in  the 
principal  paffies,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  bridges  of  Rechnau 
and  Feldiberg,  which  were  burnt. 
The  imperial  regiment  of  Brechain- 
ville  fullered  much  in  this  retreat; 
Coire  was  evacuated ;  general  Lin- 
ken,  who  had  replaced  general 
Hotze  in  the  command  of  all 
this  frontier  of  the  Voralberg  and 
the  Tyrol,  kept  up  the  pod  of 
Mavenfield,  his  communications 
with  Feldkirch,  and  transferred  his 
head- quarters  to  Pludentz  in-  the 
Voralberg. 

The  French  advanced  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Mafiena  made  no  attempts 
to  force  the  imperialids  to  evacuate 
the  whole  of  the  Grifons,  fince  an 
attack,  which  would  have  been  ne-. 
ceffiarily  bloody,  would  have  had 
at  that  moment  no  determined  ob¬ 
ject.  He  employed  himfelf  in 
bringingtogether  the  different  corps 
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of  his  army*  and  concentrating  the 
g reate ft  part  on  Bufil  and  on  Zu¬ 
rich,  the  entrenchments  of  which 
he  railed  and  augmented ;  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Vallais  general 
Thureau’s  divifton,  and  leaving 
only  a  few  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Jacopin.  All  the  ^ 
palfes  on  the  ft  tie  of  St.  Got  hard 
and  the  Simplon  were  clofed  up  by 
the  fnows.  Thefe  regions  of  eter- 
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iial  winter,  thofe  feas  of  ice,  were 
no  longer  attainable  bv  the  travel¬ 
ler,  vvhofe  curio  lit  y,  heretofore  loft 
in  his  aftoniilvment  at  the  fublimity 
of  nature,  will  henceforth  enlarge 
its  refearches  to  other  objects,  and 
trace  the  veftiges  of  camps  and  the 
dreadful  images  of  war,  which  have 
annexed  another  kind  of  celebrity 
to  thofe  mo  ft  a  (to  milling  points  of 
the  globe. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Switzer¬ 
land  by  the  allies,  under  circum- 
ftances  fo  much  the  more  unfavour¬ 
able,  as  thev  deftroved  that  mutual 
confidence  Hill  more  necefiary  in 
reverfes  than  in  profperity,  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Vienna,  by  the  advice,  as 
it  is  laid,  of  the  archduke,  took 
the  wife  resolution  of  carrying  all 
its  efforts  to  its  wings,  and  of  red¬ 
ing  in  a  date  of  paflive  obfervation 
with  refpedt  to  Switzerland.  The 
wil'd om  of  rifts  meafure  was  fo 
much  the  more  manifeft,  as,  if  the 
French  continued  to  maintain  for 
a  longer  time  in  Switzerland  the 
mod  numerous  of  their  three  ar¬ 
mies,  they  could  not  but  fulFer 
much  from  the  fcarcity  of  fubfift- 
ence.  They  were  too  ftrong  to  re¬ 
main  in  obfervation  before  an  in¬ 
ferior  army,  and  not  diffidently  in 
force,  or  too  much  fatigued,  to  re¬ 
fume  the  ofFenfive  towards  Suabia 
or  Bavaria :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
<the  war  vigoroufly  carried  on  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
forced  the  French  government  to 


withdraw  part  of  its  troops  from 
Switzerland,  the  great  advantage  of 
this  advanced  fitnation  of  the 
French  bn  the  Tyrol  would  be  neu- 
tralifed,  and  the  balance  become  re- 
cftablidied. 

But  it  was  in  Italy,  above  all, 
that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  inter- 
eft  ed  in  following  up  its  firft  fuc- 
celfes.  Every  thing  had  been  made 
fubordinate  to  the  retaking  of  Man¬ 
illa  and  Lombardy.  Suwarrow  had 
cheaply  gained  hirnfelf  a  reputation 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  firft  vic¬ 
tories  of  general  Kray;  but  what 
aftonifhed  the  court  of  Vienna  was, 
that  thofe  advantages  had  had  no 
happier  confequences  for  the  allies, 
and  that  Moreau  with  his  diminifii- 
ed  band  had  Hopped  in  the  plains  of 
the  Fo  the  hitherto  rapid  progrefs 
of  the  victorious  army.  The  court 
of  Vienna,  however,  felt  all  the 
importance  of  retaining  at  any 
price  con qu efts  fo  dearly  purchafed ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  retreat  of  the 
Ruffian  army  was  decided,  all  the 
reinforcements  of  Auftrian  troops 
which  could  be  collected  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the 
Venetian  ftates,  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  army  of  generals  Melas 
and  Kray.  Thefe  generals,  who 
had  joined  their  forces  at  the  affair 
of  Foftano  and  Savigliano,  after¬ 
wards  feparated.  Melas  endea¬ 
voured  to  form  the  inveftment  of 
Coni,  which  the  French,  rnafters 
of  the  high  valleys,  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  whilft  Kray  march¬ 
ed  with  a  great  body  of  infantry 
into  the  Valley  of  Aofta,  and  forced 
them  to  tepafs  Mount  Jouvet.  The 
divifion  of  Ott  and  Frolic h  were 
employed  before  Rome,  and  that 
of  the  latter  afterwards  at  Ancona. 
Klenau  continued  to  block  Genoa 
on  the  fide  of  the  river  of  the  eaft, 
and  pullied  his  pofts  as  far  as  Ri- 
palto. 


Such’ 
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Such  wasthepolftionandthediftri- 
bution  of  the  forces  of  the  Auftrian 
army,  which,  as  has  been  obferv- 
ed,  feemed  to  redouble  its  activity 
after  the  departure  of  the  auxiliary 
Ruffian  arrow  The  total  force  of 
the  army  under  the  orders  of  gene¬ 
ral  Melas,  in  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  eftimated  at  60,000  men. 
His  chief  aim  was  the  capture  of 
Coni,  and  the  taking  from  the 
French  this  key  of  Piedmont, 
which  was  the  heft  fituated  for  fa¬ 
vouring  their  offeofive  operations  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  while 
they  were  It  ill  more  ftrongly  inter- 
effed  in  preferving  it,  as  it  extend¬ 
ed  and  fecured  the  balls  of  their 
defence  of  the  Ligurian  territory. 

Championet,  in  order  to  be  with¬ 
in  reach  of  parrying  the  blows 
which  were  aimed  at  his  left,  trans¬ 
ferred  his  head-quarters  from  Cor- 
iifgiiano  to  Finale.  Thofe  of  Me¬ 
las  were  at  La  Trinita,  about  four 
or  five  leagues  from  Coni.  A  war 
of  pofts  took  place  between  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  two  armies,  the  objedf 
of  which  was  to  form  and  prevent 
the  inveftment  of  this  place.  The 
two  generals  meanwhile  attempted 
to  divert  each  other’s  attention,  and 
divide  their  forces.  Klenau,  who 
iroru  his  polition  at  Rlpalto  had 
orders  to  advance  upon  Genoa, 
was  beat  back  to  Sarzana  by  general 
Miollis.  The  French,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fecurity  afforded  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Genoefe 
territory  by  the  poll  of  Rochelta, 
marched  down  to  Novi,  of  which 
they  took  poffeffion,  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  at  Rivalta  on  general 
■Karaczy,  and  threatened  tin  in- 
curfion  on  the  fide  of  Placentia,, 
towards  the  Milanefe.  However 
ferious  thefe  diverfions,  they  did. 
not  take  off  the  attention  of  either 
party  from  the  principal  objedf. 
Melas  affembled  the  arrnv  deffcined 
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for  the  fiege,  and  fent  reinforce- 
ments  to  Karaczy  and  Klenau.  Co¬ 
ni  was  blocked  by  the  three  gene¬ 
rals,  Ott,  Nobili,  and  Gotteffieim  | 
the  Auflriaa  head-quarters  were 
transferred  to  Mon  ten  era,  andpre* 
parations  for  the  liege  were  carried 
on  with  via  our. 

try 

Championet,  on  Ins  fide,  after 
having  confided  to  general  St.  Cyr 
the  head  and  right  of  ills  line,  the 
place  of  Genoa,  and  the  pods  ad¬ 
jacent,  collected  at  Coni  all  his 
forces,  and  went  thither  in  perfon* 
He  had  called  in  the  detached  corps 
which  he  united  to  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  and  it  appeared  that  with  the 
garrifon  of  Coni  he  had  about 
25,000  men.  Several  lkirmifhes 
took  place  between  the  advanced 
pofts,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was 
various,  when  Championet  refolved 
to  give  battle  to  di  fen  gage  Coni, 
having  formed  the  projeS  of  en¬ 
veloping  the  right  wing  of  the 
Auftrian  army  on  the  fide  of  Fof- 
fano  and  Savigliano;  to  cut  off 
their  communications  with  their 
magazines  at  Bra  and  Turin,  and 
force  general  Melas  to  fight  in  a 
difadvantageons  pofifon,  or  draw¬ 
off  from  Coni  by  quirting  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  plains  of  Piedmont; 
which  plan  of  attack  was  combined 
with  the  movements  which  general 
Duhefme  was  to  make  by  the  valley 
of  Suza,  in  leading  a  column  upon 
Pignerol  and  Ssluzza. 

in  order  to  conceal  his  inten¬ 
tions,  Championet  manoeuvred  by 
his  right,  and  made  general  Vic¬ 
tor  attack  the  pofts  of  Chiufa  and 
Villa  Nova,  which  were  fuccef- 
lively  evacuated  by  the  Auftrians. 
This  column  advanced  as  far  as 
Mendovi,  which  refilled  to  furren- 
der  3  Ceva  was  alfo  blocked  up, 
and  other  pofts  taken.  Inthccourfe 
of  the  following  d  ;ys,  the  French 
diviftons  of  the  left  and' centre 
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marched  forward  ;  Lemoine  follow¬ 
ed  the  left  of  theStura,  Champio- 
net  marched  upon  Renchi_,  Grenier’s 
divifion  approached  the  place  of 
Folfano.;  and  while  general  Frefli- 
net  (ill  Nov.)  took  pofieflion  of  the 
entrenchments  of  Caftelletto,  on  the 
right  of  theStura,  general  Duhefme 
attacked  and  carried  the  Au (Irian 
polls  entrenched  near  Pigneroh, 

Thefe  attacks  made  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Stura 
gave  place  to  very  lharp  engage¬ 
ments  between  the  heads  of  the 
French  columns  and  the  corps  of 
the  Auftrian  army  which  guarded  the 
principal  polls.  The  advantage 
had  been  hitherto  on  the  fide  of  the 
French ;  they  had  broken  the  line 
of  inveftment,  taken  a  number  of 
prifoners,  and  made  preparations 
for  following  up  their  firlt  fuccefies. 

General  Melas  having  difcovered 
Championet’s  project,  detached  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  towards 
his  right,  having  meditated  himfelf 
the  furrounding  the  left  wing  of  the 
French;  for  which  reafon  he  had 
declined  with  his  left,  and  evacuated 
Mendovi,  harafled  by  the  French, 
abandoning  his  entrenchments  be¬ 
tween  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  head-quar¬ 
ters,  and  took  an  oblique'  pofition 
between  Folfano  and  Marienne, 
below  Savigliano,  of  which  the 
French  had  gained  pofTeffion.  The 
two  armies  were  now  in  prefence  of 
each  other,  between  the  rivers  of 
Grana  and  Stura.  Melas,  extend¬ 
ing  his  right,  obliged  the  French 
to  extend  their  left,  detaching 
themfelves  further  from  Coni, 
and  confequently  weakening  their 
line,  and  conftrained  to  fight 
with  inferior  forces,  efpecially  in 
cavalry,  and  on  more  uncovered 
ground.  Championet,  anxious  to 
form  his  junftion  with  Duhefme’s 
column,  which  was  not  half  W  day's 


march  dillant,  which  had  gained 
pofieflion  of  Saluzzo,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  pafs  the  Wraita,  ordered 
general  Vidlor  to  march  his  divi¬ 
fion  upon  Folfano,  and  Grenier  to 
fall  down  on  Savigliano,  Such  was 
the  pofition  of  the  French  army 
(4th  November),  when  it  received 
orders  to  advance,  and  attack  the 
imperialifts  5  general  Grenier  was 
to  march  upon  Marienne,  Genola, 
and  Folfano.  Melas  had  made  his 
difpolitions  to  attack  the,  French  on 
the  fame  day,  on  the  fame  points, 
and  precifely  in  the  fame  dire&ions. 
General  Ott  headed  a  column  from 
Marienne  upon  Savjgliano,  general 
Mi  trow  Ik  v  a  fecond  on  the  fame 
point,  and  general  Elnitz  a  third, 
from  Folfano  upon  Genola.  Ge¬ 
neral  Gottelheim  was  charged  to 
make,  with  thegarrifon  of  Foflano, 
two  falfe  attacks  upon  Morezzo,  in 
order  to  occupy  and  check  the 
right  and  the  centre  of  the  French, 
during  the  attack  directed  on  their 
left  upon  Savigliano. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fame  day 
the  correfponding  divifions  of  the 
two  armies  formed,  and  began  their 
march  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe 
columns  met;  the  a£lion  began  by 
the  fhock  of  that  of  general  Ott, 
which  marched  upon  Savigliano, 
again!!  general  Grenier’s  column, 
which  marched  upon  Marienne. 
fhofe  two  columns  attacked  with 
ardent  bravery,  fought  to  turn  each 
other,  mingled  in  each  other’s  ranks, 
and  fought  with  fury.  The  French 
infantry  fupported  and  repelled 
lev  era  I  charges  of  cavalry  ;  but  at 
length  general  Grenier  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retreated  in  good 
order  on  Savigliano,  from  whence 
he  was  afterwards  diflodged  by  the 
united  columns  of  Ott  and'  Mi- 
trowfky,  and  threw  himfelf  by  his 
right  flank,  on  the  fide  of  Genola. 

The  eroded  attack  under  the  fire 
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t>f  the  place  of  Foffano,  between  ge¬ 
neral  Victor’s  divifion,  and  thofe  of 
general  Elnitz  and  Gottefheim,  was 
not  lefs  vigorous.  The  imperialifts 
were  three  times  repulfed ;  three 
times  the  French  columns  attacked  : 
general  Richepanfe,  at  the  head  of 
the  cavairy,  charged  the  artillery; 
general  Adrien  was  killed.  The 
lofs  of  the  poll  of  Savigliano,  and 
theprogrefs  of  the  right  wing,  forced 
Championet,  in  fpite  ofthisobfti- 
<nate  refiftance,to  make  this  divifion. 
fall  back  on  Valdizzio,  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  pofition  of  the 
French.  Melas  attacked  them  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces; — and  as  Championet  could 
keep  this  pofition  no  longer, 
without  rifking  being  furround- 
cd,  he  withdrew  with  his  left 
wing  on  Contala,  ordered  gene¬ 
ral  Vigor’s  divifion,  which  form¬ 
ed  his  right,  to  fall  back  alfo,  and 
divided  it  between  the  pods  of 
Ronchi  and  Morrizzo.  While  the 
French  were  retreating  on  Contala, 
general Duhefme  arrived  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  too  late  on  the  Maria,  after 
a  forced  and  very  painful  march, 
and  attacked  Savigliano,  where  ge- 
neral  Ott  had  left  only  a  battalion 
and  two  fquadrons ;  he  marched 
upon  Marienne,  and  found  himielf 
on  the  rear  of  the  Auftrian  army; 
but  as  foon  ,as  he  was  allured  of  the 
pofition  of  the  two  armies,  and  after 
having  fuftained  the  attack  of  a  di¬ 
vifion  which  general  Sammarin  had 
orders  to  lead  a gain ft  him.  he  retreat- 
ed  to  his  former  pofition  at  Saluzzo. 

Melas  meeting  with  no  further 
obftacles,  concentrated  his  columns 
before  Contala.  Night  put  an  end 
to  thofe  different  engagements,  in 
which  bo;h  armies  had  undergone 
considerable  lofs.  The  French, 
forced  to  yield  the  field  of  battle 
on  their  left,  which  was  haraffed 
and  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  (offered 
greatly  on  that  day, Championet  took 


advantage  of  the  night  to  abandon 
Contala  ;  a  part  of  his  left  fell  back 
to  Demdnte,  the  Valley  of  the  Stu- 
ra  ;  and  Grenier’s  divilion,  eroding 
Coni,  retreated  to  the  left  of  the 
torrent  of  the  Geffa.  The  next  day 
Melas  attacked  the  poll;  of  Moraz- 
zo,  when  aconfiderable  body,  whole 
retreat  was  cut  off,  were  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  greater 
part  of  general  Victor’s  and  Le- 
moine’s  divifions  retreated  to  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Madonna  del 
Olmo.  Championet  was  thus  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Genola,  to  leave  Coni  to  its  own 
defence,  and  had  loff  on  that  day, 
and  in  the  attacks  on  the  day  after, 
more  than  8000  men,  about  a  third 
of  his  effective  force.  The  army 
was  thus  feparated  into  three  corps; 
the  one  under  Coni,  the  other  co¬ 
vering  its  retreat  by  the  Colle  di 
Tende,  and  a  third  under  Mondo- 
vi,  having  its  retreat  fecure  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Tanaro. 

Melas,  from  the  notice  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  difperfion  of  Cham- 
pionet’s  columns,  refolved  to  dui;- 
fue  them  into  the  high  valleys, 
to  force  them  from  Coni,  and 
form  the  inveftment  of  the  place 
on  the  weff.  In  the  various  expe¬ 
ditions  made  bv  the  Auftrian  co- 
lumns  into  thofe  different  valleys, 
the  French  were  driven  back  on 
every  quarter  ;  Duhefme’s  divifion 
retreated  from  Saluzzo  by  Suza, 
acrofs  the  French  frontiers  to  Bri- 
anqon  ;  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Madonna  del  Olmo  was  evacuated  ; 
Grenier’s  divifion  fell  back  to  the 
top  of  the  Apennines  to  Limona 
near  the  Colle  di  Tende,  and  the 
important  poft  of  Demonte,  at  the 
head  of  the  Valley  of  the  Stum,  was 
occupied  (qth  November)  by  the 
imperialifts.  In  order  to  complete 
the  inveftir.entj  and  begin  the  fiege 
of  Coni,  it  was  neceffary  to  expel 
the  French  troops  entirely  from 
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their  various  pods  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place.  Championet  was 
fkill  at  Mondovi  with  the  two  di- 
viflons-  of  his  right  wing  ;  from 
which  they  were  ctiilodged,  after  a 
defperate  ref  fiance,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  up  the  Tanaro  upon  Ca- 
refio.  General  Grenier,  forced 
from  Limona,  retreated  upon  the 
Colle  di  Tende;  and  the  valley  of 
Stura,  beyond  the  barricades,  was 
like  wife  occupied  by  an  Auftrian 
divifion. 

After  thefe  various  fuccefTes, 
Melas  fummoned  Coni  to  furren- 
der,  and,  on  the  refufal  of  the 
commander,  began  the  operations 
of  the  fiege.  The  main  of  the 
army  was  encamped  at  Bergo  San 
Dalma?zo,  where  the  Auftrian  ge¬ 
neral  fixed  his  head-quarters,  plac¬ 
ing  corps  of  obfervation  in  different 
directions,  fo  as  to  prevent  every 
means, of  relief.  While  Melas  was 
t,hus  labouring  to  form  the  inveft- 
ment  of  Coni,  general  Kra^,  on 
the  other  fide,  was  charged  with 
operations  no  lefs  important.  This 
general  had  advanced  towards  Ac- 
qui,  of  which  he  took  pofteflion, 
after  repulfing  the  French  under 
general  St.  Cyr,  who,  abandoning 
their  various  poffs,  retreated  upon 
the  Scrivia,  and  took  poft  on  the 
reverfe  of  the  mountains  of  Novi, 
which  they  fortified,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  maintaining  themfelves. 
It  was  in  this  pofition  that  general 
Kray  undertook  to  force  them, 
and  fucceeded.  The  French,  after 
a  vigorous  refiftance,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat.  This  diverfion, 
calculated  to  keep  the  French 
within  the  territory  of  Genoa,  was 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  Me¬ 
las  ;  who,  having  no  longer  to  fear 
left  Championet  fhould  draw  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  corps  of  the 
army  of  St.  Cyr,  could  in  full  fe- 
curity  undertake  the  fiege  of  Coni. 
General  Klenau,  having  made  fome 
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progrefs  on  the  eaft  of  Genoa,  was 
attacked  by  general  d’Arnaud,  and 
driven  back  with  lofs ;  the  eaftern 
territory  of  Genoa  was  cleared  ; 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
were  eftablifhed  at  Pietra;  8ooo 
men.  occupied  the  Colle  di  Tende, 
and  the  range  of  the  heights  which 
covered  Genoa  and  the  weftern 
coaft,  as  far  as  Nice. 

The  Ligurian  republic  was  the 
only  territory  which  now  remained 
of  all  the  French  conquefts  in 
Italy.  The  town  of  Ancona  had 
furrendered.  This  place  had  been 
for  fome  months  blocked- up  by  a 
fquadron  of  Ruffian  and  Turkifti 
(hips,  and  inVefied  on  the  land  fide 
by  a  Confiderable  army  of  infur- 
gents  under  the  orders  .of  Lahez, 
a  general  in  the  Cifalpine  fervice, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  allies. 
The  town  was  bombarded,  but 
vigoroufly  defended  by  a  garrifon 
confifting  of  2,500  men,  under  the 
command  of  general  Monnier, 
who  had  repulfed  the  befiegers  in 
feveral  failles,  in  one  of  which  La- 
hoz  was  killed.  After  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Rome,  general  Frolich 
had  led  his  divifion  to  the  attack. 
The  French  general,  altogether 
abandoned,  judged  it  hopelefs  to 
continue  the  ftruggle  againft  fo 
vaft  a  i'uperiority  of  force  ;  after  a 
fevere  bombardment  of  forty-eight 
hours,  therefore,  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  on  (14th  Nov.),  and  the  gar- 
ril'on  furrendered  themfelves  prifon- 
ers  of  war.  The  conduct  of  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  general  marfhal  Frolich,  in 
the  capture  and  capitulation  of  this 
place,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  mifun- 
derftanding  between  the  two  im¬ 
perial  courts. 

The  fiege  of  Coni  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour;  the  French,  far 
from  being  able  to  offer  it  any  af- 
fiftance,  bad  continued  to  fall  back.x 
Championet’s  head-quarters  were 
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transferred  to  Sorpello,  a  little  town 
at  a  fmall  di  fiance  from  Nice.  The 
•fiummit  of  the  Apennines  at  theColle 
di  Tende  were  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  the  general  in  chief, 
.continuing  to  cover  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  from  Finale  to  Gavi, 
had  reinforced  with  4000  men  the 
pods  oppofed  to  general  Belle- 
garde’s  divifioii,  on  the  fide  of 
Ormea.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
line,  the  French  army  had  marched 
again  upon  Novi,  and  Acqui,  of 
which  they  took  poflefiion,  but 
were  afterwards  di  fledged,  and 
forced  to  retreat  upon  the  Bochetta. 
General  Klenau,  who  had  not  given 
up  his  projects  on  Genoa,  bn  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  coafi,  attacked 
the  French  on  various  points  (14th 
Dec.)  and  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  pofitions  and  retreat  on  the,, 
heights  of  St.  Martin.  The  pofitjon 
of  Genoa  became  extreme!  v  cri- 
tical,  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  Auftrians  had  the  means  of  con¬ 
centrating;  their  forces.  St.  Cvr 
^  formed  the  daring  refolutiqn,  which 
alfo  was  become  indifpenfable,  of 
refit  min  2  in  his' turn  the  offenfivei. 

O 

lie  marched  therefore  the  following 
day  ap-ainff  general  Klenau,  whofe 
left  was  aimoft impregnable,  flanked 
’  by  the  fea,  and  fupported  by  the 
fire  of  two  fliips  of  the  line  and 
frigates.  To  turn  their  poiition 
was  a  difficult  operation,  both  on 
account  of  the  disproportion  of 
forces,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
around,  almofi  inacceffible  from  its 
elevation,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
outlets  ;  but  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  General  Arnaud  received  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  on  the  defensive  oh  the 
point  flanked  by  the  fra,  w  nil  it 
St.  Cvr,  after  having  detached  two 
battalions  on  Moatefacia,  bore 
down  on  the  centre  and  rise  right 
flank  of  the  pofitions  of  the  Aui- 
trian  army. 
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After  a  furious  fi niggle,  the 
French  having  made  themfilves 
mailers  of  the  .outlets,  climbed  the 
heights,  drove  in  the  right  flank  of 
the  Imperialifis,  the  defeat  of  which, 
drew  on  that  of  the  left.  The’Auf- 
trian  army  was  purfued,  and  ha- 
raifed  in  its  retreat  as  far  as  Sore  by 
general  Arnaud.  The  intelligence 
of  the  commander  of  artillery, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment, 
took  the  pofts  of  Carpendizo  and 
Scoffera,  and  that  of  adjutant-ge¬ 
neral  Watrin,  who  gained  pofief- 
fion  cf  Torrigiia,  contributed 
much  to  the  fuccels  of  this  day,  on 
which  the  French  troops  displayed 
the  greateffi  intrepidity.  The  im¬ 
perial  army,  purfued' and  harafled, 
rallied  behind  the  Magra,  andjoin- 
ed  itfelf  to  the  divifion  under  gene¬ 
ral  Hbhenzoilern.  General  Gtt’s 
divifi'on,  which  had  marched  to  the 
a ffi fiance  of  general  Klenau,  took 
its  cantonments  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  The  blockade 
of  Gavi  was  railed  by  the  Auftri¬ 
ans,  and  Koiienzoliern’s  corps  efita- 
hlifhed  its  winter-quarters  at  Aicf- 
fandria. 

Meanwhile,  the  fiege  of  Coni 
was  carried  on  with  great  activity 
and  vigour.  More  than  7,000  men 
were  employed  in  the  trenches  and 
batteries.  The  befieging  army,  al¬ 
ready  ,  numerous,  was  continually 
receiving  new  reinforcements;  the 
waters  had  been  turned  off,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  mills  from  working, 
and  200  pieces  were  ready  to  open 
on  the  town.  In  lhort,  notwich- 
frandiu  >'  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
pi  ice,  the  trenches  were  opened 
(27th  Nov.)  at  40 a  paces  from  the 
covered  way .  The  gam lion  attempted 
a  (ortie,  in  order  to  defiroy  the  works, 
but  their  efforts  were  frtfitlefs.  The 
works  were  pu fined  with  fo  much 
activity,  that  the  fir  ft  pa.  a  I  lei  .was 
fmiiiiefi  in  four  days.  Artillery  was 
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eftablifhed  on  nineteen  batteries 
( 12th  Dec.)  and  the  next  day  began 
to  play  on  the  place.  The  fire  was 
fo  terribie,  that  the  troops  which 
defended  the  works,  at  the  end  of 
four  hours,  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  them  precipitately.  At  the 
fame  time,  a  bomb  falling  on  a 
powder  magazine,  blew  up  a  re¬ 
doubt.  The  Auftrians  took  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  and,  continuing  their 
operations,  at  length  completed  the 
iecond  parallel  (2d  Jan.)  From 
the  bombardmnet  the  town  was  now 
on  fire  in  different  places. 

In  the  evening  the  redoubt  blew 
up  ;  the  fire  extending  further  and 
further,  and  the  continual  fail  of 
bombs  and  balls  taking  away  every 
poftibiiity  of  extinguifhing  it.  The 
inhabitants  prayed  general  Lich- 
tenfkin  to  fpare  the  town ;  the 
prinpe  refufed,  informing  them  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  would  not 
treat,  except  a  flag  of  truce,  com- 
mifiioned  with  full  powers,  would 
repair  to  the  camp.  The  French 
commander,  who  had  no  hope  of 
afiiftance,  and  who  found  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  prolonging  a  refifiance 
which  could  only  end  in  the  total 
deftru6tion  of  the  town,  determined 
in  the  evening  to  capitulate;  an 
officer  was  fent  to  agree  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  capitulation,  which  were 
iigned,  after  fome  debates,  and  the 
garrifon,  confiding  of  2,500  men, 
furrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
Coni,  juftlv  confidesed  as  the  key 
of  piedmont,  on  the  fide  of  France, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Auftriaps. 

After  the  taking  of  Coni  general 
Ivlelas  transferred  his  head-quarters 
to  FofT'ano.  The  Auitrians  at  the 
ciofe  of  the  year,  and  alfo  of  the 
campaign,  occupied  all  the  paf- 
fages  which  feparate  France  from 
Italy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Colie  di 

Tende,  which  the  French  had  eva- 
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cuated,  the  Valley  of  Aofta,  as  far 
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as  the  fort  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  the  Valley  of  Suza, 
as  far  as  the  defiles  of  Mount  Cenis, 
and  the  Valley  of  Offola,  beyond 
the  Simplonella.  Their  lines  ex¬ 
tended,  by  the  great  lake,  and 
thofe  of  Lugano  and  Como, 
far  as  Beliinzone  and  Ghiavenna. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Apennines,  the 
Ligurian  republic  was,  as  it  were, 
invefted  by  different  corps  of  Im-f 
periaiifis,  which  occupied  Ormea* 
Cairo,  Novi,  Serravaila,  and  the 
environs  of  Gavi,  as  far  as  the 
Bochetta.  Klenau’s  divifion  on 
the  eaftern  coaft  was  within  fou? 
miles  of  Genoa,  and  communicated 
by  Sefiri  with  the  troops  Ration¬ 
ed  in  Tufcany. 

The  French,  on  their  fide,  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  in  their  pofitions 
at  Fefnils  and  Cefena,  from  whence 
their  polls  extended  to  Colombia, 
Solemine,  and  Molliere.  At  the 
marble  crofs,  near  Nice,  was  ge¬ 
neral  Fointet;  at  Finale  the  generals 
Lemoine,  Claufal,  and  Gardanne  ; 
atLoano,  general  Feras,  with  5,000 
men ;  general  Miolis  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Savona ;  and  the  gene¬ 
rals  Viftor  and  Gardanne  at  Port 
Maurice  and  Pieva.  The  defertion 
occafioned  by  want  of  provifions 
had  confiderably  weakened  the 
French  army. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Aufirian  and  French 
armies  at  the  end  of  a  campaign 
which  will  long  be  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  war.  However  afto- 
nifbing  may  have  been  the  progrefs 
of  the  Aufirian  troops  from  the 
Adige  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
the  ikilful  manoeuvres  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  accelerate  or  retard  their 
fuccefs  will  fix  the  attention  of  mi¬ 
litary  men  more  than  the  fuccefs 
itfelf.  Italy,  in  all  modern  times, 
has  been  cafily  won  and  loft.  At 
the  ciofe  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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Charles  the  Vlllth  conquered  it  in 
three  months,  and  in  the  four 
months  fucceeding  fcarcely  found 
his  way  back  to  his  hates.  Under 
Lewis  the  Xllth,  the  conqueft  of 
the  Milanefe  was  made  in  twenty 
days,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Ferdinand,  that  of  Naples  in  four 
months;  but  divisions  taking  place, 
as  ufual,  between  the  allies,  Italy 
was  abandoned,  and  took  the  fur- 
name  of  the  tomb  of  the  French. 
The  campaigns  of  Francis  the  Ift, 
in  Italy,  are  a  well-kno'vn  part  of 
hiftory  :  but  what  will  diftinguifh 
this  Iaft  campaign  is  principally  the 
military  fkill  which  was  difplayed 
in  the  defenfive. 

When  the  battle  of  Magnan  was 
loft  bv  Scherer,  at  the  moment  when 
45,000  Ruffians  were  marching  to 
reinforce  the  Auftrian  army,  it  ap¬ 
peared  altogether  improbable  that 
Moreau,  with  a  diforganifed  army, 
fliould  not  only  have  defended  the 
Milanefe,  but  even  have  kept  his 
ftation  in  Piedmont  and  in  the  State 
of  Genoa  ;  much  lefs  that  he  could 
have  rallied  Macdonald’s  army, 
whofe  capture  or  deftru&ion  Teem¬ 
ed  inevitable.  The  great  general- 
fhip  which  he  difplayed,  both  in 
'  retarding  the  paftage  of  the  Adda, 
and  in  the  choice  of  that  pofition, 
where  he  contrived,  by  deceiving 
the  enemy  with  refpet  to  his  pro¬ 
jets,  to  concentrate  his  forces  be¬ 
tween  Alexandria  and  Tortona,  and 
not  only  keep  the  imperial  armies 


in  check,  but  even  obtain  an  im¬ 
portant  fuccefs  againft  forces  infi¬ 
nitely  fuperior;  in  fhort,  the  unex- 
peted  rallying  of  the  army  of  Na¬ 
ples  with  the  wrecks  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  an  event  fo  important,  and 
which  Suwarrow  had  not  the  ge¬ 
nius,  though  he  had  abundantly 
the  power,  to  prevent,  will  forever 
do  equal  honour  to  the  military  ta¬ 
lents  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald. 

A  Angularity  of  this  campaign, 
which  will  diftinguifb  it  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  all  ihofe  which  have 
✓ 

taken  place  in  preceding  wars,  is 
the  importance  which  the  ft  are  of 
Genoa  acquired,  confidered  as  an 
entrenched  camp.  This  aftonifti- 
ing  defence  of  the  Ligurian  terri¬ 
tory,  for  upwards  of  fix  months, 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  Auftrian 
and  Ruffian  troops,  commanded  bv 
the  moft  experienced  generals  of 
Europe,  not  only  ferved  to  protet 
the  frontiers  of  France,  but  at  the 
fame  time  offered  the  eafieft  outlets 
for  the  invafion  of  the  Milanefe 
and  Tufcanv,  which  the  gain  of  a 
battle  might  again  put  into  the 
power  of  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Piedmont.  ^  That 
event,  in  the  moment  while  we 
are  writing,  has  indeed  taken  place. 
Mav  the  little  advantage  which  ei- 
ther  party  has  gained  by  this  difaf- 
trous  conteft  lead  them  to- fee  their 
true  interefts,  and  mav  they  fpeed- 
ily  reftore  to  a  diftrated  world  the 
bleffirigs  of  peace  1 
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PRICES  of  STOCK  for  the  Year  1799. 

*  B.  The  hxgheft  and  lowed  Prices  of  each  Stock  in  the  conrfe  of  any  Month  are  put  down  in  that  Month, 
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